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OUGHT MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISES TO BE ALLOWED 
TO YIELD A PROFIT?! 


WHATEVER views he may hold as to the remote future, I do 
not suppose any one will be inclined to deny that just at present 
in this country the economic work—the purely and obviously 
economic work—of municipalities and similar local governments is 
increasing in importance, not only absolutely, but also in propor- 
tion to the whole of human economic activity. So if an English 
economist holds that economics ought to be useful to the popula- 
tion of this particular planet, not merely as an intellectual exercise 
affording food for thought and speculation, as Adam Smith says 
of religion, but also as affording some guidance in practical 
affairs, he is bound to endeavour to give some general answers to 
the important questions to which the extension of municipal 
economic activity gives rise. One of the most important of these 
questions is: Should municipal enterprises pay, or should they 
be worked at cost price ?—should they bring in where possible 
something in aid of the general rates of the locality, or should all 
such aid be foregone by the general body of ratepayers ? 

Recently a Minister of the Crown, who had considerable 
municipal experience many years ago, likened a municipality to a 
joint-stock company. If the parallel were exact, there would be 
an end to the question which I have propounded, for no one 
supposes that joint-stock company enterprise could be carried 
on if dividends were disallowed. But the parallel is not at all 
exact. It is a useful comparison, however, and we cannot do 
better than approach the question with a brief review of the 

1 Read before Section F of the British Association, 1898. 
No. 33.—VOL. IX. 
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points of resemblance and difference between a municipality or 
other local government, and a public joint-stock company. 

Probably the first thing to strike the ‘casual observer will be 
the similarity of the government of the two institutions. Just as 
the government of the joint-stock company is entrusted to certain 
elected representatives called the directors, so the government of 
the locality is entrusted to certain elected representatives called 
the town or district council. Neither the electors of the directors 
nor the electors of the council often interfere directly in the 
management, and both in the company and the locality their powers 
of direct interference are almost entirely limited to placing a veto 
on the raising of new capital. There is, of course, nothing sur- 
prising in thesimilarity, for the municipal corporation and the joint- 
stock company are only two kinds of corporation, and in America, 
indeed, every company is called a “corporation” at this very 
moment. So far as their government is concerned, the chief dif- 
ference between the municipal corporation and the business corpor- 
ation lies in the fact that in the municipal corporation the electors 
exercise their right of election, at any rate to the extent of taking 
their choice between the nominees of two political caucuses, 
whereas in the other corporation the electors seldom do more than 
acquiesce in the election of directors nominated by the directors 
themselves. The shareholders of an ordinary public company are 
a widely scattered body, knowing nothing at first hand either about 
each other or about the business of the company; whereas the 
electors in a locality are each other’s neighbours and have the 
results of the working of the municipality immediately before 
their eyes every day of their lives. Consequently the electors in 
a locality are able and willing to exercise far more influence than 
the shareholders in a company. 

Secondly, it will be observed that the municipal corporation 
and the business corporation resemble each other in the fact that 
the bond of union between the members of the corporation is not 
a directly personal one, but one founded on the connection between 
persons and certain property. Just as you become a proprietor 
or shareholder in a public company by purchasing certain stock or 
shares, so you become acitizen, burgess, or parochial elector in a 
place by owning or occupying in a certain way for a certain period 
a particular kind of fixed property within the area of the city, 
borough or district. In neither case is there any power to reject 
a new member or expel an old one. Neither the proprietors of 
the G. W. R. nor the citizens of Bristol can refuse you admittance 
to their register because you have cheated at cards or married 
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your deceased wife’s sister, or even because you are bald and have 
a glass eye. 

But there is an important difference in the nature of the 
property which confers membership of the two different kinds 
of corporations. In the company each share or each £1 of 
stock is like every other, and merely represents a certain fraction 
of the whole property of the company : in the city or district each 
share consists of certain definite things, and these things are not 
in the actual possession of the local organisation. They are in 
the possession of the citizens or electors individually, and the 
organisation has merely certain claims in respect of them. To 
make the G. W. R. something like the City of Bristol, you would 
have to divide up the stations and rolling stock into 40,000 or 
50,000 portions of different value, and give each shareholder his 
own particular bit to make as much out of as he could, subject to 
payments to the company for maintaining the line. These pay- 
ments would be levied from the various shareholders in proportion 
to the value of their particular bits, which would be revalued from 
time to time. 

Thirdly, we notice a great similarity in the work of the two 
kinds of corporations. The municipal corporation resembles the 
company in being a business organisation created and carried on 
for the benefit of its members. It is true that here and there in 
the multifarious duties imposed on local authorities you may find 
that they are compelled to do some things which, however desir- 
able from an altruistic or even from a national point of view, car- 
not be said to be for the immediate material advantage of the 
particular local organisation performing them. But, after all, 
similar obligations have been imposed on many public companies, 
private firms, and individuals carrying on different kinds of 
businesses. Are local authorities required to do so very much 
more in this direction than the owners of railways and factories ? 
Whatever answer be given to this question, no one not blinded by 
enthusiasm can have any doubt that in the main the local govern- 
ment organisation is one for business purposes. In its sober 
moments every town council recognises the fact. In these days 
of easy communication and locomotion from place to place effective 
philanthropy requires to be at least national in its scope, and so, 
as time goes on, local authorities are gradually abandoning to the 
State duties like that of seeing that the poor do not suffer more 
from their poverty than is necessary to maintain the stimulus to 
industry and good conduct, and that of seeing that every child shall 

B 2 
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have the small modicum of literary education which satisfies 
the public conscience. 

But though the work done in both cases is business done for 
the benefit of the members, there is avast difference in its character 
and the way in which the benefit accrues to the members. The 
company performs services in which the shareholders have no 
direct interest, and about which they frequently know nothing 
for other persons, receives money payment for them, and dis- 
tributes the net profit among the shareholders in money dividends. 
The local organisation or municipality, on the other hand, does 
not in its ordinary and principal work perform services for out- 
siders. It performs services which are directly for the more or 
less common benefit of its members. It does not attempt to 
charge each member exactly for what he receives, but assumes 
that the common and general benefits conferred will be, taken 
altogether, approximately in proportion to the value of fixed 
property occupied in the locality, so that the cost of them may 
be fairly and economically raised by rates in the pound on the 
annual value of the property. 

In regard to the ordinary and principal work of the municipal 
corporation then, no question whether a profit should be made 
can possibly arise. The business is what is called a ‘‘ mutual” 
one, and to charge more to the members than the cost of the 
services rendered would be absurd, as the extra amount would 
only be held in trust for the members in exactly the same pro- 
portions as those in which it was collected from them, and would 
have to be returned to them by deduction from the next rate 
levied. But with regard to the special department of local 
government work known as municipal enterprise, the case is 
altogether different. What is a municipal enterprise? If we 
only consider the derivation of the words, it would appear that 
every undertaking of a municipality should be a municipal enter- 
prise; but the term has acquired a technical meaning. The 
distinction between municipal enterprises and municipal under- 
takings which are not enterprises corresponds with the Local 
Government Board’s division of municipal work into “ re- 
productive ” or “ self-supporting,” and ‘‘ non-reproductive ” ; but 
this division involves a very unsatisfactory use of the words 
reproductive and self-supporting. It is obviously confusing to 
call the expenditure on a road reproductive as long as there is a 
toll, and non-reproductive when the toll is abolished. It would 
be better to say that a municipal undertaking is a municipal 
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enterprise when it is expected and intended that its cost should 
be defrayed by free sales of the commodity produced or service 
rendered, and not by taxes which must be paid whether much, 
little, or none of the commodity or service is taken. 

The removal of dirty water from houses within the local 
authority’s area is not a municipal enterprise, because every one 
has to pay in the general rate for the service whether he requires 
dirty water removed or not. The provision of clean water to the 
houses, on the other hand, is usually a municipal enterprise, be- 
cause a person’s payments are calculated on the basis of some 
rough estimate of the amount he is likely to use, and if he does 
not have the water at all he does not pay at all. The difference 
between providing a particular service as part of the ordinary 
work of the municipality and providing it by means of municipal 
enterprise is thus one of principle, but in practice its importance 
is a question of degree, inasmuch as it becomes greater and 
greater the more widely the payments exacted differ from the 
ordinary rates. Compare, for example, two things which are 
often coupled together—water and gas. There are several sub- 
stitutes for gas, but none for water, so that whether any one will 
have gas or not is a matter of choice, but whether he will have 
public water or not is a matter as to which he can exercise no 
free-will when he has no good-will. Moreover, when people 
have got a supply of gas and water, their consumption of water 
will come out much more nearly in proportion to the rateable 
value of their houses than their consumption of gas. <A recog- 
nition of this fact may be discerned in the usual practice of 
basing water payments to a large extent on rateable value while 
gas is invariably supplied by meter. The conclusion obviously 
is that the fact of domestic water supply being a municipal 
enterprise and not ordinary work of the municipality is of com- 
paratively little importance. It could be undertaken as part of 
the ordinary work of the municipality with advantage, and in 
some places it actually is so. 

The distinction between municipal enterprise and ordinary 
municipal work being thus founded on the fact that payments for 
the services rendered by municipal enterprise differ from those 
made for other municipal services and are not in proportion to 
the shares of the members of the local organisation as indicated 
by rateable value, nor even made by all ratepayers, it is clear that 
in municipal enterprise the municipality’s business is no longer a 
merely mutual one. It is no longer absurd to charge more for the 
services than what would precisely defray their cost, since the extra 
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amount will not be redistributed exactly as it was collected. The 
municipality is now really in the position of the joint-stock com- 
pany: it is true that so long as its operations are confined to its 
own district it will do business only with its own members, but 
this does not seem to be of much importance : the ordinary joint- 
stock company frequently deals with its own shareholders, and 
seldom finds it convenient or desirable to give them any preference 
as customers. 

The company analogy is entirely in favour of allowing the 
municipality to make a profit in aid of rates out of the enterprise. 
If companies in similar enterprises were not allowed to make 
anything beyond 22 per cent., or whatever other rate of interest 
can be got without any risk of loss, it is tolerably clear that 
no companies would be formed to undertake such enterprises. 
Similarly, if municipalities are precluded from making any gain 
for the general body of ratepayers by municipal enterprise, while 
they are not precluded or protected from making a loss which 
that general body will have to make up, it is tolerably clear that 
the ratepayer qud ratepayer will always (as he very often is at 
present) be opposed to the undertaking of any municipal enter- 
prise. He cannot qud ratepayer gain by it, and he may (indeed 
must, unless great reserves are formed to make good years 
balance bad) lose by it. New municipal enterprises may still be 
undertaken, but when they are it will always be by the triumph of 
an interest—the interest of the gas consumers or the electric light 
consumers, or of the people who happen to ride in tramcars, or to 
have their property increased in value by cheap locomotion. How 
such a state of things can be considered desirable by any friends 
of municipal enterprise passes my comprehension. That the 
principle of no-profit should have been laid down by its enemies 
is not surprising. 

Next, supposing the interest of the consumer to be powerful 
enough to start and extend the enterprise, and supposing the 
prices fixed at first bring in a profit, it is easy to see that the rule 
that the profit must be promptly got rid of is likely to lead to 
extravagant mismanagement. According tc the principle, it 
ought to be given away in reduction of the prices charged. But 
will it? Some of it, perhaps ; but a considerable share is likely to 
go to unnecessarily and unfairly increased working expenses. The 
besetting sin of town councils and similar bodies is to make too 
easy bargains, and the temptation to do so is much greater where 
it does not affect the rates before the next election. 

Lastly, it is undesirable for the community to use its credit to 
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cheapen just the particular things which happen to come con- 
veniently within the domain of municipal enterprise. These 
things—with the exception of water, which is likely to leave the 
domain of municipal enterprise and enter that of the ordinary 
work of the municipality—these things are neither things of first 
necessity, nor things consumed only by virtuous persons. What 
particular claim have the consumers of gas or electric light, or, it 
may be, the users of telephones, to have their pockets relieved at 
the risk always, and every now and then at the actual cost, of the 
whole body of ratepayers ? The consumers of oil may be both a 
more necessitous and a more deserving body of persons. The 
demand that the risk of loss should be taken in the product on of 
certain commodities, while all gain should be foregone, obviously 
amounts to a bounty on the production of those particular com- 
modities, and bounties, we have very properly been taught to 
believe, are uneconomic in their operation. 

To overthrow these arguments in favour of profit-making, 
strong reasons ought to be brought forward. But where are 
they ? ©The opponents of profit-making are usually content to be 
dogmatic : they say that profit should not be made, but give no 
reasons. Some of them are antiquated socialists, who hold that 
all profit is wicked and that the local authority ought not to 
touch the unclean thing. They forget that the kind of profit 
they ought to object to is the interest paid to the public creditor 
who supplies the capital, and not any profit beyond this acquired 
by the local authority ; and they do not know that it is now very 
well understood that even interest on capital would have to ap- 
pear in the book-keeping of a purely communistic state. Others 
may have regarded municipal enterprise as akin to distributive 
co-operation, where the profits are divided among the consumers, 
3ut this, too,is a false analogy, for it is the ratepayers in general, 
and not the consumers of the commodity or service provided by 
the municipal enterprise, who are banding themselves together to 
work the enterprise. In more than one case (that of Liverpool 
docks, of course, being by far the most important) harbours or 
docks which were once municipal enterprises have been turned 
into that kind of co-operative institution which is called a harbour 
or dock trust. But here the municipality is relieved of all liability 
to loss, as well as all prospect of gain. It is one thing to 
ask the municipality to give up an enterprise altogether, and 
another to ask it to take all the risk of loss and none 
of the chance of gain. Finally, a considerable number of 
the opponents of profit-making have assumed that municipal 
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enterprises should be confined to works of general utility, and 
have then inferred that it was to the general advantage that 
the services rendered should be as cheap as possible. But 
there does not appear to be any ground whatever for the cool 
assumption that municipal enterprise should be confined to works 
of general utility. As we have seen, the very thing that makes 
an undertaking rank as a municipal enterprise is that the service 
rendered is not of sufficiently general utility to be paid for out of 
the general rates. The reason for any particular service being 
rendered by the municipality surely is that it can be best rendered 
by the municipality, not that it is of general utility. The question 
of its being or not being of general utility arises only when we 
have to consider whether it shall be a municipal enterprise or 
part of the ordinary work of the municipality paid for by the 
general rates. 

I think, then, that we ought to deny unhesitatingly and un- 
compromisingly the doctrine that municipal enterprise ought not, 
where possible, to yield a profit in aid of rates. 

This leaves us, of course, still to face the question: what 
limits, if any, are there to the profits which may be made ? 
Where there is no monopoly there is clearly no reason why the 
profit should be restricted by anything except competition or the 
fear of competition. In these days we are always exaggerating 
the monopolistic character of particular enterprises. We must 
not forget that the different monopolies compete with each other, 
and that even if the gas or the electric light supply are in one 
hand they have to compete with the Standard Oil Trust, and very 
likely before long they will have to compete with new illuminants. 
The tramway monopoly is a good deal tempered by the competi- 
tion not only of the antiquated ’bus, but also by that of the bicycle 
and the motor-car and the railway: even the telephone has to 
drive out the messenger. Moreover, the competition need not be 
within the place, but may be between place and place. Nowhere 
have the anti-profit doctrinaires, aided by strong private interest, 
been stronger than in relation to docks and harbours, but in 
view of the enormous subsidies to docks which have been given 
by the general ratepayers in Preston, Manchester, and Bristol, 
the only important places where the docks are in municipal 
ownership, what can be more absurd than the taking away of 
the Mersey docks from the Liverpool Corporation for fear the 
town should batten on the trade of Lancashire and England 
generally ? It will usually be found that a cheap price to the 
consumer is also the price which brings in the biggest aggregate 
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net profit to the municipality. If we examine the accounts of 
English corporations we shall find that there is no connection 
between high prices and large profits. 

On the whole, I conclude that all restrictions placed by govern- 
ment departments and Parliament on the profits of municipal 
enterprise should be removed. It is possible that here and there 
a local authority may charge more than is economically desirable, 
but the damage must be much greater to the locality than to the 
nation at large; so the locality should be allowed to find out 


its own mistake and take the consequences. 
EDWIN CANNAN. 








IS THE ENGLISH SYSTEM OF TAXATION FAIR ? 


In a recent article in the Yale Review ! an estimate was made by 
the present writer of the amount of the public burdens borne by 
the working classes and the rest of the nation in the United 
Kingdom, but no conclusion was drawn as to the fairness or un- 
fairness of the system which led to the results there stated. Those 
results will now be discussed in relation to the chief theoretical 
principles which have been suggested for our guidance in the 
matter. 

Some preliminary requisites for any good system of taxation 
may first be stated. It is clear that any system of taxation which is 
not productive is a failure. The object of taxes is to raise money. 
If a tax does not raise money in considerable quantities it is a 
bad tax—at any rate if we consider it merely as a tax neglecting 
any moral or economic advantages that may be obtained by it. 
It is also clear that so far as possible ‘‘ indifference” should be a 
property of any system of taxation. That is, people should not 
be taxed on account of any extraneous quality not connected 
with their wealth or their manner of acquiring orspendingit. It 
would be absurd to put a poll tax on all persons more than six 
feet high. In like manner the last three of Adam Smith’s famous 
maxims—that a tax should be certain and not arbitrary, be levied 
at the most convenient time and be inexpensive to collect—are 
generally accepted by experts and men of plain sense. The system 
of taxation in the United Kingdom does not offend very grossly 
against any of these rules,so that we are at liberty to approach 
the main question at once and to consider whether, and judged by 
what criterion, the system is fair. It would be unreasonable to 
expect that occasional injustice is not done not only to special indi- 
viduals, but alsoto special limited classes, by any system of taxation 
however excellent, or that any special tax (except perhaps a very 
cunningly devised income or property tax) should not press with 


1 February, 1898. 
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undue harshness upon some class of the community. It is there- 
fore both reasonable and necessary to consider the effect of the 
public burdens as a whole and to consider their effect upon large 
classes of the community. In the article above referred to esti- 
mates of the incidence of the public burdens upon the two most 
important classes into which any community may be divided have 
been given, and these estimates will be used here as a convenient 
»asis for discussion. They aresummed up in the following table (the 
first three lines of figures are in millions of English £ and the 
fourth line is in millions) :—- 


pened Other classes. Total 
Imperial public burdens ... ... sos see 34°2 53°7 87:9 
Local public burdens... ee 73 31°5 38°8 
Total public burdens 41°5 85 2 126°7 
Population Daten aetiraesenies i 27°4 11°7 3 
Burden per head.. ee eetinss een <4 £7 5 10 £5 411 
Burden per family oe £iil 8 #36 9 2 £16 4 7 


In addition to these figures we require estimates of the in- 
comes of the working classes and the rest of the community. 
Such estimates are very difficult to make, and the figures given 
by such eminent statisticians as Sir Robert Giffen and Mr. 
3owley! are clearly liable to a very large error. The following 
very rough estimate will be taken here. (The first line is in 


millions of £):— 


— Other classes. Potal 
Total annual income ... 700 1000 1700 
Annual income per family of five £1274 £4273 £2174 


In this the average income for the working classes appears 
rather high, but this is partly due to the fact that the average 
size of a family is probably rather less than five. It must 


1 Mr. Bowley’s figures for the year 1891 are (in million £). 


ROUMU WAROR ore. 0s veda onssuraceseaess Sone 699 
Total income subject to income-tax.. appeca aee 782 
Income not wages or subject to income- tax ; : 30 


Total national income ................. ; 1,611 
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also be remembered that the family income is made up not only of 
the wages of the father but of the income from all sources combined, 
and many children earn a few shillings a week. 


Three main principles have been suggested as the test of a fair 


system of taxation. They are: (1) minimum sacrifice, (2) equal 
sacrifice, (3) proportional sacrifice.! 

The principle of minimum sacrifice means that the public 
burdens should be so levied that the total loss of utility to the com- 
munity measured upon an utilitarian hypothesis should be a 
minimum. Since it is generally admitted that the more money 
a man has the less he feels the loss of a definite sum, this princi- 
ple would lead us to impose all our public burdens upon the rich- 
est members of the community, and to relieve all others from tax- 
ation. For obvious reasons this attractive plan of making 
millionaires pay for the whole of the expenses of a nation has 
never been adopted in practice, and is clearly out of the region 
of practical consideration. 

The principle of equal sacrifice is that stated by Adam Smith 
in his first maxim. ‘“ The subjects of every state ought to con- 
tribute towards the support of the government, as nearly as pos- 
sible in proportion to their respective abilities ; that is in proportion 
to the revenue which they respectively enjoy under the protection 
of the state.’’* It will be noticed that it is the first half of the 
maxim which states the principle; the second half assumes as a 
fact that equal sacrifice is secured by making taxation directly 
proportional to income. But is this assumption true? Suppose 
A. hasan income of £50, B. of £500, C. of £5,000, then is it true 
that A. feels a loss of £5 just as heavily as B. does a loss of £50 or C. 
a loss of £500? It is certain that such a proportion could never 
be rigidly proved; but is it a reasonable working hypothesis ? 
It appears to have been first suggested by Daniel Bernoulli in 
his tract entitled Specimen theoria nove de mensura sortis, which 
appeared in 1738, and the principle has, subject to a modification 
noticed below, been adopted by many writers of eminence. Few, 
if any, theorists have suggested that, in the example above given, 
C.’s sacrifice in losing £500 is greater than B.’s in losing £50, or 
that B.’s sacrifice is greater than A.’s when he loses £5 ; but on the 
contrary the general opinion would seem to be that in such a case 
C.’s is the least and A.’s the greatest sacrifice. If Bernoulli’s 
hypothesis is substantially true we have Adam Smith’s result, that 

1 On the theory generally, see Prof. Edgeworth on ‘‘ The Pure Theory of Taxa- 


tion,’’ Economic JOURNAL, vol. vii., p. 550, et sqq. 
2 Wealth of Nations, Book V., Chapter II., Part II. 
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the principle of equal sacrifice imparts the rule of proportional 
taxation. If it errs in underestimating the sacrifice incurred by a 
poor man we get the rule of progressive taxation. How much 
and in what manner does the principle err ? It is not unreasonable 
to suppose that to take any small sum of money from a man on 
the verge of starvation would cause more suffering than to take 
half the wealth of a millionaire. It has therefore been suggested 
that we should allowa minimum income (free from taxation) to 
every one and then levy a proportional tax upon the residue. 
Thus in the example given above, suppose that £30 was the mini- 
mum income which a man should enjoy free from taxation. Then if 
we tax A. £2 (that is 10 per cent. on the residue of his income after 
subtracting £30) we should have to tax B. £47 and C. £497 in 
order to be fair. To some extent this principle appears to be 
adopted in the English income tax, and it was adopted in the 
income tax for the United States! which was declared illegal by 
the Supreme Court. This tax was at the rate of 2 per cent. on 
all incomes after a deduction of $4,000. 

Let us apply these hypotheses to our facts. The working 
classes with an income of 700 million £ are taxed 41°5 mil- 
lion £, or 5°7 per cent. The other classes with an income of 
1000 million £ are taxed 85:2 million £, or 8°5 per cent. On the 
principle of equal sacrifice combined with Adam Smith’s form of 
Bernoulli’s hypothesis we conclude that the upper and middle 
classes of the United Kingdom bear too large a share of the 
public burdens. Next let us try the modified form of Bernoulli’s 
hypothesis and assume that £10 per head of income should be 
free from taxation ; that is, that roughly £1 a week per family 
is necessary to enable them to live without positive suffering. 
We then find that 41°5 million £ are paid out of a working class 
income of 426 million £ (the residue of 700 million £ after 
subtracting 274 million £ obtained by multiplying £10 by 27-4 
millions the number of the working class population), or rather 
less than 10 per cent., and that 85°2'million £ are paid out of an 
income of 883 million £ (1,000 minus 11°7 multiplied by 10), or 
again rather less than 10 per cent. So that if Bernoulli’s 
hypothesis is true when we have subtracted £10 per head from 
each class we find that, adopting the principle of equal 
sacrifice, the system of public burdens in the United Kingdom 
is substantially fair. If more than £1 a week is really necessary 
to the average family it is rather unfair to the working classes, if 
less it is rather unfair to the upper and middle classes. 


1 «* An Act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Government and for 
other purposes.” Act of August 24, 1894. Sections 27—36. 
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If, on the other hand, Bernoulli’s hypothesis (even in the 
modified form) is untrue, and the true view is that the loss of a 
certain portion (say 10 per cent.) of his income is felt much less 
by a rich man than by a poor man, then the principle of equal 
sacrifice would give us the rule of progressive taxation. It has, 
for instance, been suggested that to subtract amounts of money 
varying as the squares of each income would cause equal 
sacrifices. In most countries incomes vary according to a law 
formulated by Professor Pareto, so that it would be possible to 
apply this test to the English system ; but as the initial hypothesis 
is very doubtful, and the calculations involve some use of 
mathematics, it is not worth while to apply this test here. But 
it is by no means certain that the English system would be com- 
pletely found wanting if tested by some such hypothesis. 

It has also been suggested that Bernoulli’s hypothesis is 
true for high incomes (which should therefore be taxed pro- 
portionally if we adopt the equal sacrifice principle), but that for 
low incomes the true hypothesis is one which would lead us to 
progressive taxation of such incomes. The result of this is that 
we conclude in favour of degressive taxation ; that is a system i 
which the tax is at first graduated, but becomes proportional 
when the incomes exceed a certain limit. This is substantially 
the result arrived at by the system of deductions allowed in the 
English Income Tax ;! and it is also suggested in the English 
Estate Duty which ceases to be graduated when the property 
passing on a death exceeds £1,000,000. 

Tested by this principle the English system would probably 
be found to be unfair to persons with incomes as low as 25s. a 
week. But almost any system of public burdens which involves 
the taxation of alcohol and tobacco is liable to this defect. 

The principle of proportional sacrifice almost inevitably leads 
to the rule of progressive taxation. First let us assume Bernoulli’s 
hypothesis to be true, and take the example given above. Thena 
tax of £1 on A., causes the same sacrifice as a tax of £100n B., or 
of £100 on C. If, therefore, the sacrifices are to be proportional 
to the income and C. is taxed £100, B. should be taxed only one- 
tenth of £10 (because his income is one-tenth of A.’s) and C. only 
one-hundredth part of £1. The result is progressive taxation, and 


' The rates (pence in the £) will work out for the present year as follows : — 
Incomes above............. £150 £400 £500 £600 £700 
Pay penceinthe£..... 4:8 56 6:4 7:2 8-0 
° This statement is not strictly accurate, but the correct working would involve 
mathematics, and the principle is sufficiently illustrated in this way. For illustre- 
tion of progressive taxation, see an article by Mr. Cohen Stuart : Economic Journal, 


vol. viii., p. 325. 
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IS THE ENGLISH SYSTEM OF TAXATION FAIR ? ] 


if Bernoulli’s hypothesis is untrue the result is still progressive 
taxation only with a steeper scheme of graduation. The figures 
quoted above tell us that roughly an income of £127 10s. pays a 
tax of 57 per cent., whereas one of £427 10s. pays a tax of 8°5 per 
cent., and indicates, therefore, that the English system is scarcely 
sufficiently progressive if we adopt the principle of proportional 
sacrifice. 

We may, therefore, say that the working classes of the United 
Kingdom do not bear an obviously excessive amount of the public 
burdens, but that tested by the modified Bernoullian hypothesis, 
the share that they bear is fair and reasonable. Further, the 
slight alterations that have been made in the English system 
during the past three years have on the whole been in favour of 
persons with small incomes. The real inequalities and difficulties 
arise when we consider the differences in the burdens laid upon 
classes which differ inter se either in the source from which their 
income comes or in the manner in which they spend their in- 
come. As to the source of the income the main distinction is 
whether the income is derived from real or personal property. 
At the present time a Royal Commission is considering the equity 
of the system of public burdens from this point of view. 

As to the way in which the income is spent the chief difficulty 
arises from the very heavy taxation of alcohol and tobacco. The 
heavy taxation of alcohol is defended as being both financially pro- 
ductive and morally beneficent. These two grounds are to a great 
extent contradictory. If alcohol were so heavily taxed that 
(putting aside the probability of illicit distillation) very little were 
drunk, the tax would be unproductive. At present, however, we 
donot appear tohavereached the maximum limit of productiveness. 
Yet the tax presses heavily on persons with small incomes, and is 
one of the causes of the difficulties that attend the Financial 
Relations of Great Britain and Ireland. The duty on tobacco 
is also extremely heavy and extremely productive. A slight re- 
duction has recently taken place, but if it were not that the habit 
of smoking was almost universal, smokers would have a very 
legitimate grievance. 

It may now be interesting to see in what direction the changes 
which have occurred in the last fifty years in the English system 
have been. Several authorities have made estimates of the 
incidence of English taxation at different times. And although 
their results are not strictly comparable with the figures quoted 
above or with one another, they do afford us some indication of 
the direction and amount of the change of incidence. 
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Of such estimates Professor Leoni Levi’s are perhaps the best 
known ; his figures for the Imperial Public Burdens (in millions 
of £) are as follows :— 


Working- Higher and Total 


Year. classes. middle-classes. 
BRM ioc atin caiae ice v aay Mareceere eas 26°0 24:3 50°3 
ee shee ete SoU ia eas bone ce, .29°2 34°9 64:1 
|S PS Ae eee ok Beier eRe MEAT a tak ancien ete 31°8 39°5 “L's 


For the year 1882 he takes the Local Public Burdens to be 
thirteen million £ for the working classes and twenty-six million 
£ for the higher and middle classes, so that for that year we have 


Working- Higher and Total 
classes. middle-classes ca 
Total public burdens .................. 2.2.2.4. 44°8 65 5 110°3 


Mr. Sargent for the year 1864 gives us :— 


Lower Upper Tats 

classes. classes. Total. 
Imperial public burdens ; ats 344 32 664 
Local public burdens ; 2 14 16 
Total... : 36} 46 824 


Mr. Dudley Baxter’s figures for the year 1869 are :— 


Labouring Upper and Potal 

classes, middle-classes. was 

Imperial public burdens SAL ease 26°9 37°7 64°6 
Local public burdens. sna 20 16°5 18°5 
Total 28°9 54°2 83:1 


So that even with Mr. Sargent’s and Mr. Baxter’s excessive 
estimates for the amount of rates paid by the upper and middle 
classes we see that the proportion of public burdens borne by the 
working classes has been decreasing during the last thirty years ; 
and the tendency of recent fiscal legislation has been in the same 
direction ; on the one hand death duties have been increased, on 
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the other the taxes on tea and tobacco diminished. The question 
for Chancellors of the Exchequer of the near future will be.—‘‘ Is 
it fair to continue to make alterations of the fiscal system in this 
sense ?’’ The answer, if the figures above given are fairly correct, 
would seem to be that, if we except the principle of equal sacrifice 
und a moderate hypothesis as to the weight of a given burden, 
the process of decreasing the burdens of the working classes 
should now. cease. But if, on the other hand, we believe in 
proportional sacrifice it is reasonable to continue this process still 
further. At any rate the time has come for the financial 
authorities of the United Kingdom to consider whether or not 
they have «andoned, or intend to abandon, the propositions stated 
by Adam Smith in his first maxim. 
C. P. SANGER. 


No. 83.--VoL. IX. ( 








THE INVESTMENT OF SURPLUS REVENUE AND THE 
SAVINGS BANKS FUNDS. 


IN a previous article! dealing with the difficulties which have 
arisen in connection with the investment of the Savings Banks 
Funds and the reduction of the National Debt, I endeavoured 
to show that the time had come for the Government to purchase 
home stocks, other than their own, in order to maintain the latter 
at areasonable price and so avoid the waste at present incurred 
in redeeming debt. There is, however, little benefit to be derived 
from the discussion of a principle of action if its practicability 
cannot be demonstrated. I shall endeavour accordingly, assum- 
ing such a Board of Investment as is referred to in the previous 
essay to be actually constituted, to discover the nature of the task 
set before it, the difficulties that would arise, and the best means 
of grappling with them. It will then be possible to go more 
fully into the wider financial aspect of the problem than could be 
done previously to a definite statement of the exact methods to 
be employed in dealing with it. 

The chief impediments to the production of a satisfactory 
working plan are due to the existence of so immense a variety of 
choice of investments and the danger of admitting, if not actual 
corrupt practices, at least the suspicion of such into our financial 
system. There is a close connection between these two matters. 
For, if no hmit is to be placed to the number of objects to be 
chosen from, then, since those persons on whom the task of 
selection devolves could not possibly know the merits of more 
than a small fraction of the competing stocks, and even in regard 
to this hmited number would have no guiding principle by means 
of which to make comparisons, no satisfactory reason could be 
given for any particular choice. The assurance that each decision 
was made solely from considerations of the public good would be 


' Economic JOURNAL, September, 1896. 
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wanting. No man of integrity who united therewith the neces- 
sary degree of intelligence would be anxious to join a board 
occupying so invidious a position. A body possessing an unlim- 
ited power of dealing in stocks and shares must eventually 
include amongst its members some in whom the predatory instinct 
is uppermost, for where the carrion is thither will the vultures 
flock. It would appear to follow, therefore, that, before any 
feasible scheme for eliminating the danger of corruption can be 
applied, it will be necessary to reduce the field of selection of in- 
vestments to manageable proportions. It is proposed accordingly 
to make a primary selection of a class of stocks which, whilst of 
sufficient extent to allow large transactions to be carried on 
without prices being materially affected, will yet possess the 
homogeneity necessary to permit ofan easy comparison between 
the individual stocks composing it. This means, practically, that 
a decision must be made between investing in corporation stocks 
and purchasing railway shares. 

If a sufficient field can be found without having recourse to 
corporation loans, the encouragement to borrow which would 
follow from an increased competition to supply their wants should 
not be held out to municipalities. As it is, they are already too 
prone to meet their expenses by means of loans. This phase of 
finance is only in its infancy as yet ; and the great fascination of 
borrowing has ever lain in the smooth way it provides at the 
beginning of the journey. That this smoothness is only to be 
procured by depositing the obstacles in a cumulative fashion 
further along the route is so obvious a truth, when applied to 
individual borrowing, that its statement seems superfluous. But 
when for individuals we substitute corporations or states, and 
instead ‘of hundreds of pounds millions are in question, the popu- 
lar notion appears to be that the familiar maxims of experience 
no longer apply, and thatewe then enter on the domain of an occult 
science. Now, the only knowledge we can have of large masses 
of men and of the conditions affecting their material prosperity 
must be obtained by inference from the information we possess 
of the hmited number that actually come within our ken. We 
ave able to postulate the general conditions in this smaller sphere 
under which borrowing will be attended with good or evil to the 
borrower. We may observe an individual or a business firm 
borrowing extensively, without present inconvenience and with 
apparently good results, and still be in entire ignorance of the 
probability of a successful or a disastrous issue. When, however, 
we have knowledge of the main principles governing the borrow- 
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ing, we are in a better position to forecast the ultimate results ; 
because we can always carry the mind back to the history of 
similar cases that have run their full course. But as regards 
municipal loans, we have not yet had sufticient experience of the 
system to form a safe judgment as to what its results will be 
in the long run. 

Expenditure is provided for by these means for purposes which 
are not only strongly objected to by a minority at present, but may 
be altogether contrary to the desires of a majority of future rate- 
payers, to whom part of the burden is being transferred without 
the possibility of their being consulted. Even then it might be 
justified if the intention weré in all cases to exact a fair price for 
benefits conveyed to the future. But it is not in human nature 
for the seller to refrain from endeavouring to obtain the best of a 
bargain where he makes his own price, acceptance of which is 
compulsory on the part of the buyer. There is not only the 
general tendency of any body of ratepayers to shirk present 
payment; but there is also the desire of the sect holding power 
for the time being to gain as much credit as possible for work 
performed, whilst leaving the expense as a future burden to be 
distributed on an average equally between itself and its rival. 
This is the main cause of unnecessary resort to loans, and we are 
not without the means of estimating its future power for evil. 
For from the self-same root springs the reluctance to liquidate 
liabilities already incurred; and the history of our National Debt 
during times of peace furnishes a remarkable object-lesson of the 
strength of this sentiment. It should also be borne in mind that 
Acts of Parliament establishing compulsory sinking funds are 
somewhat delusive checks to the increase of municipal debts, so 
long as they do not prevent the raising of progressively larger 
loans ; and this they cannot do. 

Apart from the danger of increasing debt generally, it is too 
readily assumed, by those who support this method of municipal 
finance, that the present rate of industrial progress will be main- 
tained in the future, and that there will be no great dislocations 
of trade and prosperity, such as have so frequently occurred in past 
times and such as are not unlikely to be occasioned in the 
future by the increased cost of living in towns which have 
overborrowed. 

Attention is not drawn to these considerations from any 
desire to disparage such stocks, but in order to show that a 
participation by the Government in lending to corporations might 
be harmful rather than beneficial to the community. It is the 
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more important that these points should be carefully considered 
in that the evils, from their nature, would not become manifest 
perhaps for many years, and it would then have become 
exceedingly difficult to retrace our steps. The local debt of the 
country forms a more threatening phenomenon than does the 
imperial ; and it is open to grave doubt whether a convenience 
gained in dealing with the latter can justify encouragement of 
the former. 

Railways, on the other hand, besides being free from any of 
the above objections, possess many advantages which we should 
look for in vain in any other class of stocks. The enormous 
amount of capital they represent, the extent to which they are 
already interfered with by Parliament, their quasi-national 
character and the desirability of having the public interests repre- 
sented on their boards, point them out as the fittest undertakings 
for our purpose. The question whether the Government should 
purchase and control the railway system of the country has been 
much debated in times past. The principal objects which those 
who have argued for their purchase have had in view would be 
attained were the Government to become an important share- 
holder; whilst the objection, fatal in the absence of extreme 
urgency, of making so heavy an addition to the functions of 
Government as the control of the railways would entail, would be 
obviated. But let it be understood that there is no intention of 
ultimately purchasing the railways right out, or even of acquiring 
a majority of votes in their management. That is an altogether 
different matter, in regard to which the prudent course would 
appear to be to await the result of the numerous experiments of 
the kind at present in progress in other countries—experiments, 
the results of which have so far been far from encouraging. 

There is a prevalent opinion that the money of the Savings 
Bank depositor is safer when invested as at present than it would 
be were the Government to use it in the purchase of any other 
securities. It is, indeed, true that for individuals or private 
bodies no better security than consols can be obtained. The 
reason is, however, that their money is lent to Government; and 
this is the only reason. Practically they hold a mortgage on the 
taxation of the country ; and their position remains unchanged, 
no matter to what purpose the money is devoted by the Govern- 
ment, so long as the credit of the latter is not endangered. There 
would appear to be a sort of magic to many minds in the word 
‘‘consols.’’ But what does their possession mean? Simply that 
the holder’s name is inscribed in the books of the Bank of 
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England as creditor for a certain sum in respect of an advance 
made to the Government ; and beyond this he does not look and 
does not require to look. The sum may represent part of what 
has been destroyed by war, or it may be considered as a portion 
of the Suez Canal. This does not concern the lender; and 
neither would it concern him if it represented part of our railway 
system. 

It cannot be too clearly pointed out that a board appointed by, 
aud empowered to pledge the credit of, the Government occupies 
an essentially different position from that of ordinary trustees. 
The latter are placed under certain limitations by the Trust 
Investment Act ; an Act which assumes that the trustee’s personal 
security is not to be relied upon, and accordingly points out the 
various stocks in which trust money must be invested. In the 
case before us, however, the security lies in the trustees, that is 
to say, the nation; and this circumstance of itself constitutes a 
higher form of guarantee than any restrictions as to the manner 
of dealing with trust funds can furnish. Given, then, the promise 
of the Government to repay in full, it may be left toa great extent 
free to choose its own methods of laying out the money lent to 
the best possible advantage. The sole interest of the savings 
bank depositor would then be to see that the Government did not 
act in the matter so as to endanger its power of prompt repay- 
ment ; and this is a contingency so remote that we may consider 
the depositor, as such, entirely unaffected by the proposition. 

The more general interest in the soundness and profitableness 
of the investments would not extend to each individual act of the 
board, but only to the probable and actual outcome of its policy 
in its entirety. There would, accordingly, appear to be no valid 
objection to investing in any particular variety of railway shares: 
and less disturbance of the market would be involved if ‘‘ Ordinary ” 
stocks were taken up in their due proportion. We are not under 
the obligation to avoid occasional losses against which an at least 
equally probable series of gains may be set, when we have so 
strong a presumption, from a long experience, that the railways 
as a whole form a safe and profitable investment. The invest- 
ments should as far as possible represent an actual share of the 
railways if the scheme is to work without friction ; and difficulties 
must inevitably arise if, by Government action, stocks having 
certain preferential conditions attaching to them are unduly 
raised in price. Whilst the effect of investments covering every 
variety of railway stock could, from the greater simplicity of 
action involved, be approximately gauged, it would be impossible 
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to estimate the results of acting on a section only. In particular, 
an element of confusion would be thereby introduced into the 
problem of fixing the terms under which fresh capital should be 
sought by a company. On the score of safety, the wider field 
secured and the higher average rate of interest would compensate 
for the absence of exceptional guarantees on a portion of the 
purchases. 

However desirable it may be that we should take the railway 
system as a definite entity, it is obvious that a certain amount 
of weeding is absolutely necessary. There is no reason why 
Government should participate in the results of foolish and 
extravagant ventures and faulty management. Certain con- 
ditions must be fulfilled before the stock of a company can be 
considered an eligible object of investment. It must have paid a 
regular dividend over a sufficiently long period to justify con- 
fidence in its future profitableness; and it must represent a 
sufficiently large capital to allow of purchases being made on 
such a scale as will make investment worth the trouble entailed. 
For example, it might be decided that the stocks of such com- 
panies only should be utilised as had a total paid-up capital of 
five millions and upwards at a date ten years back, and had in 
the interim paid a dividend at least once a year on their ordinary 
shares. 

In whatever degree the effect might follow of raising the 
prices of the stocks of the larger systems, the displacement of 
purchases occasioned thereby would find an outlet in the funds 
of the lesser companies; and this would tend to produce an 
equilibrium. In like manner other industrial enterprises would 
not suffer ; but a fresh level for all would be found, differing only 
from the previous level, since there is no creation of fresh capital 
but a transference only, in that consols would fall to their real 
value and other funds be slightly appreciated. 

Having fixed the limits of our sphere of action we come to 
the question of selection. It would appear, however, that this 
problem is dealt with by the money market in a manner and 
with a certainty that no individual or body of persons can equal, 
much less improve upon. If a £10 share in one concern is 
quoted in the market at £18, and a £10 share in another is quoted 
at £9, although the former is the superior stock, the meaning of 
the price is that by paying £18 for one and £9 for the other the 
investments are made equally good, provided the concerns are of 
like character. It would not follow that what are considered 
steady businesses can be compared in this way with speculative 
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undertakings. But, in the case of long-established railway com- 
panies differing in no material circumstances, the value of their 
shares will be fixed by a keen and active market following the 
purchases and sales of those who are supposed to be in the best 
position to know and to be well able to judge the prospects of 
profit; and, to those who are not in a position to watch the 
movements closely, there can be no question of superiority as 
investments once the prices are so fixed. Besides being super- 
fluous, it would be an impossibility for the board to make the 
necessary investigations, in regard to any considerable number 
of stocks, to justify them in deciding, in spite of the prices agreed 
upon by the market, that such and such stocks would prove 
better investments than certain others. Consequently, the best 
plan would be to make no distinction in this respect between the 
various companies, nor yet between the various classes of stock 
of any particular company. And, in order that the play of forces 
in the market may remain undisturbed, the investments should be 
made in exact proportion to the share of each company in a total 
of the paid-up capital of the eligible systems. For instance, it 
might be made compulsory on the part of the board to deal with 
each £100,000 to be invested, according to the following sug- 
gestions, V1Z. :— 

(1) The railway companies to be divided into two classes 
according as they represent more or less than a given amount of 
capital. 

(2) An amount in strict proportion to its share of the total 
capital to be carried to each class. 

(3) The sum devoted to a class to be divided amongst the com- 
panies composing it on the same proportional system ; and 

(4) Each company’s share to be distributed in like manner 
between the various kinds of stock of which its capital is 
made up. 

At the end of each financial year a statement of the purchases 
made might be published and an estimate of the proposed rate of 
investment for the ensuing year furnished. The publicity of the 
transactions, the forewarning of investors of their probable ex- 
tent, and the automatic character of the operations would Ieave 
little room for genuine complaint. Prices would be affected at 
the outset only, and that as the result of a necessary effort to 
remedy the position of Government stocks. 

In order to counteract any excessive rise in the price of any 
class of shares involved, whether as a direct result of Government 
purchases or through the action of speculators, and to avoid loss 
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arising therefrom, an actuarial estimate would be requisite show- 
ing the price in each case, as compared with a tabulated set of 
prices of consols, at which the difference of profit in favour of 
any particular stock might not be considered sufficient to make 
further investment advisable. Any funds apportioned to such a 
stock would then be redistributed amongst the remaining railway 
stocks when consols were much above par, and, in the alternative 
case, would be applied to the purchase of consols, either for can- 
cellation or for the savings banks funds as the circumstances 
required. Since the values of shares on which the dividends 
fluctuate are affected by time, such an estimate would require 
annual revision; and, as the respective capitals of the railway 
companies are also variable quantities, a fresh statement of the 
proportion of investment would likewise be required annually, 
including therein such further companies as had qualified in the 
meantime, and excluding such as had failed to maintain the 
necessary status. 

Whilst railway stocks lend themselves to the easy classification 
necessary to make an automatic system practicable, corporation 
stocks, on the other hand, do not exhibit sufficiently strong and 
permanent lines of demarcation to permit of the adoption of 
similar treatment. Furthermore, a constant succession of fresh 
loans is raised by local bodies, and the instability is increased by 
the action of sinking funds. Adding these practical difficulties 
to the économic objections that have been adduced, there can be 
little hesitation in giving judgment in favour of railways. 

It must be admitted that, at the outset, the effect of Govern- 
ment purchases would be to raise the prices of railway shares. 
Part of this appreciation would be due to the actual investments 
and part to the moral effect of the change of policy. The latter 
factor might cause a sharp rise at first, but would ultimately 
resolve itself into nothing more harmful than is already to be 
found in the mention of particular securities in the list of the 
Trust Investment Act. Any objection on the ground that some 
sort of guarantee would be given to railway stocks may, I think, 
be met with a reference to the fact that the above-mentioned Act 
already goes much further in this direction, since it actually 
specifies certain stocks as being trustworthy ; whilst the present 
scheme only asserts the safety of railway investment when spread 
equally over the entire system, and gives no ground of opinion 
whatever for regarding any particular stock as being secure. Any 
material increase caused by the actual purchases must in the 
long run be dissipated, as has been already shown, as the wave 
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of disturbance widens throughout the general range of invest- 
ments. Prices could never through Government action reach the 
same level in the market as consols; since such action would 
cease as soon as a certain fixed margin of profit is touched. Nor 
could they be appreciated to any serious extent. For, in what- 
ever way the action, or the expectation of action, of the Govern- 
ment could force up the prices of railway shares there must be 
a corresponding downward pressure on consols. As the former 
rise towards the limit of profitable investment, this hmit is 
itself falling; and not solely from this cause. It will also have 
been deprived of the support furnished by the idea that the 
Government must perforce continue to purchase consols so long 
as there are any in existence. 

In the endeavour to pay off its debt and in investing the 
savings banks funds, the Government is obliged to enter into 
competition with the market. In so doing its action differs from 
that of the general body of buyers and sellers in that it purchases 
its own stocks, that those stocks are of great value to the com- 
mercial world from the peculiar functions they perform, and that, 
its policy of continuing to purchase until the National Debt is 
entirely cancelled being well-known, the possessors of consols 
can, if they choose, hold out for exorbitant terms. To escape 
from so manifestly unfair a position it becomes necessary for the 
Government to cease to cancel debt, gnd to employ in the purchase 
of other stocks such funds as are not required to meet its necessary 
expenses. However undesirable such action may appear to com- 
peting investors, it is purely defensive in character. The Govern- 
ment is seriously hampered in paying off its debt by the rivalry 
of the general investor, and it is forced to carry the war, so to 
speak, into the territory of the latter the better to defend its 
own. A disturbance of the equilibrium of the money market is 
not a thing to be wantonly produced ; but the price of Govern- 
ment stocks has been forced up to a false level, and the pressure 
sannot be relieved without distributing it elsewhere. 

Such a dislocation would as surely take place were a policy of 
rapidly reducing the debt to be entered upon and consols can- 
celled in large quantities, and would be held to be perfectly 
justifiable. The crux of the problem lies not in this initial dis- 
turbance but in the question of non-interference thereafter with 
the functions of the market. Once the general diysction and 
strength of Government purchases become clear and a fresh 
equilibrium is attained, the relative prices, if they are to be at all 
accurately fixed, must be determined as before by business men ; 
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and this would be impossible if power were given to a particular 
body to select first one stock and then another on its own collec- 
tive judgment when dealing with investments on the large scale 
that would be necessary for our purpose. It would be an un- 
deniable grievance to an insurance company, let us say, which 
had instructed its broker to buy Birmingham 33 per cents. to 
find that they had risen several pounds in a day through a large 
Government purchase. Such purchases would be suspected in 
every case of an unexpected inflation of price, and the introduc- 
tion of so important a fresh element of uncertainty would give 
rise to much discontent. The perfect ideal of a stock market 
requires that the value of each separate concern which solicits 
capital shall be determined, with reference to the current rates 
of profit in business generally, by the competition of experts, in 
order that an as nearly as possible exact knowledge may be ob- 
tained of the comparative values of different investments. The 
prices quoted in such a market thus become a source of trust- 
worthy information to the general investor, by means of which, 
with an average amount of care and judgment, he will be able to 
transfer his capital with safety from one object to another without 
the expense and delay of making a thorough personal investiga- 
tion (often an impossibility) into the financial soundness of the 
exchange. Laying aside the moral and intellectual shortcomings 
and the physical difficulties which prevent the full attainment of 
this ideal, it can only be even approximately reached when the 
operators are acting for their own personal interests and when 
no overbalancing power is wielded by a few hands. But both of 
these disturbing factors are introduced when Government 
purchases largely on its own judgment. 

There remains to be considered the manner in which the credit 
of the country would be affected by the proposed change. 
Although few will be found to deny that the present high price of 
consols places us at a disadvantage so far as redemption of debt 
is concerned, an impression exists that were this country to 
become engaged in a serious war, a corresponding advantage 
would be ours, since we should then become borrowers. This 
would be true were the high price occasioned solely by considera- 
tions of credit. Asa matter of fact consols are at a false price ; 
and, on the outbreak of war, the pressure which had raised them 
—the Government policy of purchasing—would be withdrawn. 
A fall would thereby be occasioned to what I shall call the real 
credit level; and it would be from this point, as though consols 
had never been higher, that the war depression would act. ‘These 
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causes acting simultaneously, the first sudden drop would be 
much greater than need be and the subsequent panic intensified 
accordingly. 

In order to compare the two policies, let us assume that a 
certain period of time has elapsed sufficient to accomplish the 
objects of the scheme here detailed; that is to say, that we have 
arrived at a point where the Government holdings constitute a 
considerable proportion of the railway stocks, consols are at or 
about par, and transactions are taking place in a normal fashion. 
This is the stage at which the question of credit would be most 
thoroughly tested and the faults or merits of the policy be most 
easily demonstrable. And at this stage let us further assume 
that war, the sole eventuality for which a high governmental 
credit is requisite, breaks out. Since, instead of paying off debt 
on exorbitant terms, the money which would otherwise have 
been devoted to that purpose has been invested at its full market 
value, it follows that the net liabilities of the nation must have 
become considerably less than they would under the present 
policy. This result is independent of the assumption that the 
scheme would permit of a continued, although slower reduction 
of debt on better terms. So far as net indebtedness is concerned 
then, we are in a better position to incur further burdens and 
will consequently obtain a correspondingly greater loan on given 
terms. Let us now deduct the net liabilities from both systems. 
We have then to consider the effect on national credit of the 
retention of a portion of debt, combined with the possession of 
as much railway stock as the money necessary to accomplish the 
redemption of this debt has been able to purchase. Apart from 
the minor fluctuations of the market, which are as likely to be 
favourable as unfavourable, the force which has been applied to 
purchases of railway stocks can still be translated by their sale 
into a power of raising a war fund, just as though it had been 
used in redemption of debt. The fall that must ensue in the 
price of railway stocks, offered by the Government for sale or as 
collateral security, would be produced by the same causes, neither 
stronger nor weaker, as would, under the alternative policy of a 
lower debt and no assets, make the terms of a loan onerous. 
The extent and urgency of the Government wants and the 
caution engendered in the minds of the lending class by the 
prospective financial dangers of the war would be the factors at 
work in either case; and on their strength the issue would de- 
pend, whether the force upon which they operated were exhibited 
in an absence of debt or the possession of tangible assets. So 
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much of the force of debt redemption, which is implied in a sur- 
plus revenue, as has not been actually wasted will give a 
power of borrowing that remains unchanged in strength in what- 
ever form it is embodied. Criticism of methods of dealing with 
such surpluses in relation to the question of national credit, to be 
valid, must, accordingly, confine itself to an examination into 
their efficacy in preventing leakage—an examination which must 
result in the condemnation of the system at present pursued. 

A leading feature of our times is the great struggle that is 
being carried on amongst the nations for commercial supremacy. 
Now, although we do not in this contest depend like our chief 
rivals on a system of customs charges and subsidies, it is a very 
narrow view that shuts out the important part political action 
has taken in the advancement of our foreign trade. It would, 
indeed, be difticult to point out a beneficial Act of Parliament, of 
any great importance, in which the tendency to promote com- 
mercial efficiency could not be traced; and this is true in an 
especial degree in regard to enactments concerning money 
matters. The excellence of our financial system, by 
economising the national wealth producing power, leaves agreater 
proportion of energy free for purposes of foreign trade than is the 
case with any of our competitors. To maintain this high stan- 
dard, however, we must be prepared to make amendments when- 
ever they are called for by altered circumstances. Under such 
conditions an obstinate clinging to use and wont is not conservy- 
atism, it is simply drifting; and in the present case means a 
considerable lessening of the advantage we now hold. For the in- 
jurious effects on our finances are not to be judged solely by 
considering how much of the money devoted to the reduction of 
debt is spent unnecessarily. The whole system is liable to be 
affected, as the following considerations will show. 

Increased éxpenditure which entails the levying of fresh taxes 
has always to reckon on a formidable opposition and criticism ; 
but, when the revenue is in excess, it is comparatively easy to 
resist the clamour for remission of taxes. Moreover, if a useful 
purpose can be found for the surplus, to remit a tax is to throw 
away a provision against the future and to narrow the basis of 
revenue. Formerly such a surplus could always be profitably 
employed in reducing debt ; but now, in the minds of both those 
who have the spending of the money and those whose function it 
is to criticise expenditure, there is the ever-present idea that this 
outlet is wasteful. The consequences are that there is less 
reluctance to engage in new projects of expenditure and that the 
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voice of criticism falters because it has no alternative advice to 
utter. Extravagance under such circumstances must of necessity 
follow; making itself felt, not only in the amount of money 
spent, but likewise in a less careful scrutiny of the return 
value. 

It is customary to blame a ministry for all the financial 
aberrations originating during its term of office. This condem- 
nation is seldom just. A democratic nation, having imperfectly 
ascertained and agreed to the line along which its leaders desire 
to advance, possesses the power, and invariably avails itself 
thereof, to drive them further than they would willingly have 
led. It then censures them for bad leadership, and, having chosen 
fresh guides, attempts once more to strike the proper route. 
Thus, instead of moving along a straight line, we have a zigzag 
motion intersecting the straight from the right and from the left 
alternately ; and the most that statesmanship can do is to main- 
tain the general direction and reduce as much as possible the 
limits of deviation. Let us take as an example the revolution in 
public finance accomplished mainly by the great statesman who 
has lately passed from us. A long series of reforms was carried 
out and an improved revenue system firmly established, admirable 
alike for its simplicity, its justness, and its efficacy in extracting 
the greatest possible sum at the least injury to the taxpayer. 
Averse as the general mind is to the study of such subjects, it is 
highly improbable that the enthusiasm requisite to carry out these 
projects would have been evoked by the consideration of their 
permanent results solely. But asubsidiary effect of these reforms, 
proper only to the transitional period, captivated the public 
imagination. This was the astonishing succession of surpluses 
that arose from the impossibility of accurately forecasting the 
iunmediate effect of the changes. A cult of surplus-worship took 
possession of the people; and the parsimonius policy which 
ensued, by refusing to pay a fair price for national defence, 
eventually led the country into grave danger. It is obvious that, 
once the people had become imbued with this fallacy of surpluses, 
it was quite beyond the power of the Government to restrain 
them ; and the point to be noted is this powerlessness of even the 
greatest genius to avert the evil consequences of a departure in 
either way from that first maxim of finance—To give value for 
value and nothing for nothing. 

On the other hand, we are now experiencing the natural 
revulsion from extreme retrenchment, and the equally dangerous 
fallacy, that economy must be thrown aside in order to secure 
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efficiency, is rapidly becoming too strong to be checked. There 
is a general call upon the nation’s purse, and hence it is particularly 
necessary that the above maxim should be kept in view. In order 
to avoid any question of the desirability of the object of expendi- 
ture let us select by way of illustration one of the most reason- 
able of these demands, viz: the cry for a stronger Navy. Its 
realisation is not made a whit more easily attainable by thrusting 
economy aside. Recent events have conclusively shown that the 
naval power of a nation is not to be reckoned according to the 
amount of money spent upon it,—not even in the number and 
quality of its ships. The factor, whose absence renders such 
calculations nugatory, is one which cannot be stated in precise 
numerical terms ; it is the degree in which the country approaches 
a sound economy in its general expenditure. It is impossible to 
isolate the various branches of a nation’s expense, so that 
extravagant methods may be pursued in some whilst a correct 
system is maintained in the rest. Lavishness may, and generally 
does, prevail in some departments whilst others are starved ; but 
healthy conditions must exist universally or not at all. If this be 
so, a question which will be dealt with presently, a state which 
does not adhere closely to the strict principle of value for value 
will devote too great or too small a sum to a given object. In 
the detailed application of the money the same laxity will be 
exhibited. It will be apportioned unequally; and, as there will 
always be an effort to provide fully whatever is easily visible, all 
that is wasted must be balanced by the omission or incomplete- 
ness of hidden but equally essential items. The final results are 
altogether untrustworthy. 

There is an erroneous idea current that such consequences 
must be due to an under-estimate in the first place of the money 
required, and can be averted by an increased expenditure. In 
reality, they follow as certainly however much the money supplied 
is in excess of the requirements. The starvation of individual 
items would still be possible and would only cease if the entire 
personnel concerned were imbued with the above stated maxim— 
a condition, however, which is in direct contradiction to the sup- 
position of a faulty estimate of either description. The mischief 
already accomplished is not in its nature remediable by subsequent 
additional outlay ; nor is it mitigated, but exaggerated, when this 
supplementary charge is anticipated and included in the original 
estimate. 

To show that the assumption on which the above argument 
is based is justifiable, it becomes necessary to inquire into the 
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effects of Government finance on the character of the people 
generally, observing that whatever conclusions we may arrive at 
apply in a stronger measure to State employees. 

As the Government is naturally expected to be an example of 
wisdom and probity in all its actions, every payment it makes has 
an influence, great or small, on the financial spirit of the times. 
It is not necessary that this influence should be exerted directly 
on every individual in order to produce its full effects. It is 
sufficient if it modifies, consciously or unconsciously, the manne} 
of thinking of that section who understand and note its action. 
They will in turn affect those with whom they come in contact ; 
and, in this way, no part of the commercial community is 
untouched. 

Nor can the line be drawn at commerce, for every department 
of social ethics is susceptible to a like modification. That the 
social mind is eminently sensible to financial influences can be 
clearly seen if we regard the interchange of duties between social 
units as receipts and expenditure on the part of each. In so 
doing, we are not merely drawing an analogy, for, whilst the 
subject is the same, the objects differ only in that, whereas in one 
case we have to deal with things capable of accurate measurement, 
in the other exactitude is unattainable. But the ethical process 
is identical, and the mind follows the same reasoning bias in the 
one as in the other; just or unjust, careful or careless, in both 
cases alike. With healthy surroundings the healthy mind will be 
prompted to give a liberal return, whether in actual exchange of 
industry and wealth or in social and public activities, for benefits 
received, and will be content if the other side of the account is 
fairly just. 

If this same mind is thrown into the midst of a corrupt society, 
the result is not necessarily to share in the corruption, but to 
give a greater and greater proportion of energy to the income to 
the neglect of the expenditure side of the account. Hence, without 
going so far as to hold that man for man the citizens of such a 
state are not morally inferior to the inhabitants of our own islands, 
it may be pointed out that the existence of extensive corruption in 
certain countries does not warrant the common opinion that the 
inhabitants are radically incapable of reaching to our standard of 
public morality. Nor is there any sound basis for the equally 
popular notion that we must undergo a long course of racial 
degeneration before corruption can obtain a firm foothold in our 
midst. 

These ideas are formed by looking solely at the grosser 
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manifestations of the disease. In reality the loss to a state 
through actual dishonesty in the governing class is insignificant 
when compared to the more general and constant, though less 
obvious, action of the malady ; which may be described as the 
exclusive attention, of each individual to his own profit, grasping 
all he cannot be prevented from taking, and paying only what 
the law compels. When such is the general condition of a 
society, can we wonder that the magistrate fails to administer 
justice amongst an unjust people; that the politician aims no 
higher than his own and his friends’ aggrandisement ; that the 
capitalist grinds down his employees who in turn scamp their 
work ; and that the soldier, furnished with power to defend his 
brother citizens against their enemies, and finding not brothers 
behind him but a struggling horde as ready to jostle him as one 
another, turns round and crushes all? And, seeing what the 
ultimate results of financial looseness are, can we attach too 
much importance to the discontinuance of a system under which 
it takes £112 to pay off each £100 of debt ? 

How closely the general condition of the people is bound up 
with the question of public finance can be judged by a comparison 
with any of the more civilised nations. It will be found that, 
due allowance being made for natural advantages, the higher the 
place a nation occupies in respect of general well-being the better 
are its finances administered ; that is to say, the closer it follows 
the principle of wasting nothing. It will further be found that 
the improvement or deterioration in financial policy is ante- 
cedent to or contemporary with the corresponding social change, 
but never subsequent. Italy and Germany form strikingly con- 
trasted examples of the truth of this law. In the one case the 
people have been taxed to the last penny—nothing that could 
be squeezed out of the nation has been spared in the endeavour 
to maintain the dignity of a Great Power. And yet, unharmed 
by enemies, it has brought about its own collapse. On the other 
hand we have a people, spending only when convinced that a 
distinct advantage is to be gained, attaining the highest position 
as a military power and yearly becoming more formidable in 
their commercial rivalry with this country, and that despite 
their disadvantages in regard to mineral wealth, sea-board, and 
immunity from foreign menace. Could anything show more 
clearly than do these two examples the paramount necessity for 
good reason to be shown for every act of public expenditure, 
and how fraught with danger is the policy that attempts to 
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counterbalance such an omission by increasing the total 
outlay ? 

To recapitulate :—A sound system of finance connotes sound- 
ness in respect of every item of expense. For, if the strict rule 
is violated in respect of any one item, a like course will be 
pursued with any other so soon as expediency suggests it. Since 
it is natural to avoid unnecessary trouble, the standard of all 
transactions will be set by whatever approved example satisfies 
the fewest and most easily fulfilled conditions. The financial 
tone of the governing powers is consequently lowered ; and thei 
laxity is multiplied throughout the whole range of administrative 
officials. The efficiency of the public service depends entirely 
upon the strength of the sentiment that urges towards a full 
return for value received. The same principle is the foundation 
of commercial morality, and, though the fact is somewhat dis- 
suised, is the guiding rule of all social intercourse. Consequently, 
the pernicious effects of the violation of this principle are not 
confined to the loss of a million or two annually through the 
operations of reducing the national debt and investing the money 
of the savings banks depositors. 

One of the great impediments to progress in financial method 
is the impossibility of fully tracing the effects of error except in 
very rare and very gross cases. No matter how serious may be 
the blunders which a financier is driven to commit, there comes 
a time when his supporters are able to turn upon his critics and 
confidently demand to be shown the evils the latter have 
prophesied. Yet it will be seen from the above that incalculable 
mischief may have been done without its being possible to lay 
one’s finger upon any particular result, whose direct connection 
with the original cause can be demonstrated. This is owing to 
the great complexity of social life and also because, in order to 
reach the worst effects, we must pierce the medium of a meta- 
physical stratum, in passing through which the causal line that 
we are following becomes blended with others and its individuality 
is lost. But on this very account its action becomes more wide- 
spread and irresistible. Bad finance is capable of making its 
influence felt in almost every phase of human life; whilst its 
agency is generally unrecognisable. This knowledge of its in- 
sidious character strengthens the already sufficient reasons for 
combating it on every occasion where its existence can be 
detected. But, when it can be shown that it is part of our 
permanent policy, in dealing with a considerable proportion of 
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the money entrusted to Government, to disregard the first 
principles of sound finance; then, though it may appear to be 
sounding too alarmist a note to suggest the fate of Italy or Spain 
as likely to become our own, it must be admitted that we have 
no means of resisting pressure in that direction until we revert 


to the common-sense system of giving measure for measure. 
DovGaL RENTON 











PROTECTIVE TARIFFS IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
ZEALAND. 


Or the seven colonies of Australasia all but one have customs 
tariffs of a more or less deliberately Protective character. The 
exception—New South Wales—is indeed the oldest, most popu- 
lous, and most important of the seven. But complete Free 
Trade in New South Wales is a thing of yesterday, and is still 
opposed by a strong minority of her colonists. It is therefore 
within the mark to say that Protective tariffs have had for many 
years the support ofa considerable majority throughout Austral- 
asia. This is the more noteworthy inasmuch as the duties, in so 
far as they have been Protectionist, have been mainly imposed to 
check the competition of England—a country against which the 
colonists have no national feeling of antagonism such as has 
helped to build up Protectionist tariffs in America and on the 
Continent. Moreover, the seven colonies only began to acquire 
self-government in the fifties, some years after the doctrine of 
Free Trade had been finally accepted in the mother country. 
Most of the colonists were themselves emigrants from the strong- 
hold of Free Trade, and but few of them belonged to the land- 
owning class or the Protectionist minority which lingered on in 
the United Kingdom. In their new home they remained readers 
of English literature and newspapers, and any economic doctrine 
they studied in this way was pretty sure to reflect the teachings 
of the Cobden school. Their almost universal drift into Protection 
in the face of the object lesson furnished by the amazing pros- 
perity of England under Free Trade! may therefore deserve the 
term ‘‘ remarkable.” 

Nothing is more common throughout Australasia than to meet 
men who frankly admit that they have changed their economic 

1 The course of agricultural depression in the United Kingdom has, however, 


been closely watched by the colonists, themselves mainly dependent on farming and 
grazing. 
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doctrines with their hemisphere. They were free-traders, they tell 
you, in England, and would be again; but in Australasia they 
have become Protectionists. How and why have they be- 
come so ? 

The natural industries of Australasia are, of course, the pro- 
duction of food and raw material, and to the English free-trader 
it seems logical that the colonists should devote their whole effort 
to producing these in the largest quantity, and as cheaply as 
possible, and should buy everything else, in the cheapest—i.e., in 
as far as manufactured articles go,in the English—market. A 
majority of the colonists have not hitherto accepted this doctrine. 
The principles which they have preferred to adopt are chiefly 
two: 

(1) That a variety of interests is beneficial and necessary and 
cannot be obtained in a young country without State aid. 

(2) That exchange of goods within a country is more profit- 
able to that country—though not perhaps to the individual trader 
—than exchange across the sea with foreign manufacturers or 
producers. 

On the first point it is necessary to ask British readers to try 
and imagine what their point of view would be were England a 
vast sheep-walk and cattle-run sparsely dotted with small towns 
and with agriculture slowly making headway in certain limitedi 
plots here and there. A certain amount of mining and timber- 
cutting would represent all the other industries. Further, they 
must imagine the products of the land exported across the ocean 
to America in American ships, which ships brought in return a 
quantity of American manufactured articles. They must picture 
nearly the whole of this import and export trade in the hands of 
Americans, who would also be the bankers, financiers and 
creditors of the country; who, as such, would levy exorbitant. 
rates of interest, and whose imports would be retailed at prices 
very much higher than they commanded in the country of their 
origin. Something like this was the condition of the average: 
Australasian colony in the years when Protection began to grow 
up, and it was some such economic condition as this which bred 
a temper favourable to it. A decline in the value of a single 
staple export, wool, was enough to plunge Australasia into de- 
pression and ruin from end toend.' If work slackened in the 
country, labourers could not turn to the towns, for there were 

1 As one instance of this I may point out that New Zealand received less money 
or 91,000,000 pounds weight of exported wool in 1886, than for 59,000,000 in 1878. 
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no factories there. They had to leave the colony and in many 
cases did so. A similar fate befell young colonists whose bent 
was not to agricultural and pastoral or mining life, or who did 
not care to become merchants’ clerks. Inasmuch as surplus 
humanity cannot be shifted or expatriated without complaint and 
unhappiness, the cry for a variety of industries grew loud and 
louder. To this must be added the long and steady droop in the 
price of raw material which was so marked a feature of the 
world’s trade between 1873 and 1895. It became part of the 
settled belief of the colonists that farming and grazing were 
amongst the least profitable of the world’s occupations, and that 
colonial growers of raw material were destined to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for the manufacturers and financiers 
of the old world. 

Turning to the second point, that of the colonial belief in the 
profitable character of internal as against foreign trade, it must 
be remembered that the colonists who sent their wool or other 
produce to London for sale and got back clothing or other manu- 
factures in return, had to submit to a series of charges for the 
transport of these articles, which, especially in the early days, 
were of a severe and sometimes exorbitant character. The 
colonial growers saw merchants, ship-owners, money-lenders, and 
commission-agents growing wealthy, while over a series of years 
they themselves often did not. This was the more irritating as 
the profits thus made mostly went to Great Britain. They began 
to believe that ocean-borne commerce was a gigantic system of 
which various degrees of middlemen managed to reap most of 
the advantage. 

At any rate they accepted a doctrine which they were wont 
to put thus: If A. in Victoria sends £100 worth of goods to B. 
in Belgium, and gets back wealth in exchange worth £110 in 
Victoria, the Colony has the latter amount. Butif A. can finda 
market for his goods in the Colony, both the value of what he 
produces and the value of what he receives in exchange remain 
in the country and the community is doubly benefited. 

The colonial Protectionists believed that the establishment 
of protected industries would both meet an existing demand and 
create a fresh one. But it may well be doubted if their various 
theories, however honestly believed in, and the inconveniences 
they suffered from the lack of variety in their industries, would 
have led them into Protective tariffs had not political and financial 
exigences helped to force them in the same direction. From 
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about the year 1870 onwards the borrowings of the colonies for 
public works progressively increased, and in a very few years it 
had become needful to find fresh means of taxation. The great 
political strength of the landowners and farmers made it quite 
out of the question to raise most of this by direct taxation. In 
their difficulties one Colonial Treasurer after another turned to the 
Customs, and duties of 5 and 7 per cent. were raised to 10 and 15 
per cent., almost solely with the design of aiding the revenue. 
Though most of the larger landowners were free-traders, they 
assented to this because it saved their land from taxation. But 
the borrowing still went on and more and more revenue was 
required. Then the Protectionists coming on the scene in force, 
exerted their influence to so mould the tariffs that duties of 20 
and 25 per cent. should not only be put on articles that could 
not be manufactured in the colonies, but also upon such as could. 
In the latter case, of course the design was not to increase the 
revenue but to check importation. In every colony compromises 
of this kind were arrived at. The tariffs thus became, and have 
remained, curious mixtures of high revenue with low Protective 
duties—at least Protective duties which as they seldom exceed 
20 or 25 per cent., would be considered low in the land of 
McKinley. 

Between 1880 and 1892, however, the colony of Victoria went 
a long step further and adopted a quasi-American tariff under 
which some of the Protective duties were really high, while 
certain of the revenue duties were lowered or taken off altogether. 
In the full tide, however, of Protection’s popularity, Victoria be- 
came the scene of a financial collapse due chiefly to a wild land 
speculation. Its tariff had to some extent to be remodelled once 
nore with the view of making it more productive of revenue if 
less stringently protective, and there is no doubt that the general 
distress in the colony brought Protection there in a certain degree 
into discredit, for people could not help contrasting the utterness 
of Melbourne’s fall with the comparative stability shown by 
Sydney in the same years. 

English readers will of course want to know how this system 
—this combination of industrial aspirations with Protectionist 
theories affected by political exigences—works in practice. As 
regards its productiveness of revenue the tax-collector has no 
cause to complain of it. In the financial year 1895-1896, out of 
a total of nearly £11,200,000 levied in taxes throughout Australasia, 
nearly £8,000,000 was derived from customs duties, and that large 
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amount has since been appreciably increased.'| To what extent 
Protection duties have lowered the revenue receipts it is not easy 
to say. In certain lines of trade they have unquestionably 
checked importation. On the other hand, the establishment of 
protected factories and the employment of well-paid hands there- 
in have of course created a demand for imported articles in other 
lines. It is admitted, too, that the English exporter and his col- 
onial agent, aided by cheaper ocean freights, by quicker trans- 
port, by lower prices in the mother country, and by cutting down 
their profits and charges wherever possible, have often held their 
own in the colonial trade to a greater extent than the Pro- 
tectionists anticipated. Manufactures in the colonies grow, but 
the import business grows too. Moreover, odd as it may seem, 
the prices of manufactured goods affected by the tariffs have not 
risen, but, generally speaking, have fallen in a marked degree 
during the last twenty years. This is due to many causes, 
amongst others improved means of communication and the fact 
that the colonies now offer larger markets than they did twenty 
and thirty years ago. Further, the Protective tariffs have not 
excluded local competition, which has usually been keen, some- 
times ruinously so. The general fall in the prices not only of 
manufacturers but of all articles of consumption during the last 
quarter of a century, to whatever cause due, has made living 
decidedly cheaper in the colonies than it was five and twenty 
years ago, and this of course has helped to reconcile the mass of 
the people to the tariffs. It is easy to see what an effective 
argument the Protectionists have in being able to point out to 
the consumers that the price of nearly every article used is ap- 
preciably lower under high customs duties than in the 


' These are Mr. Coghlan’s figures for the year 1895-96 :— 


Taxation 
Colony. [Import duties. Other sources. 
£ £ 
New South Wales eee: 1,825,240 740,872 
ViIGCONIB. <..00005052 Jab aaeeseer abate 1,733,672 949,248 
Queensland Dageasniraeercsters 1,290,795 276,188 
SOUGRAMBEPANIR cc ccccscsescse ses 553,037 280,731 
Western Australia ............. 614,457 74,015 
RNIN 5 cs can sckace Scetee sexes 304,365 160,012 
DAOW POMBO, occ 5icccseiccvece sss 1,649,310 740,878 


Australasia .......:..css0000 7,970,876 3,221,944 
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days when the customs duties were low. As a_ partial 
example of the effects of this fall as far as it concerned 
food stuffs, I will quote the following table contributed in 1895 
to the Westminster Review by a New Zealand merchant. As _ it 
was checked by the officers of the statistical department in that 
colony I give it with the object of showing that the general 
decline of prices had more than counterbalanced the fall in wages 
in New Zealand. Here is the average week-day money-wage for 
constant work of daily wage-earners :— 





1Ss7 1S] 1804 18 
a od d a od / 
General labourer’s wages 7 6 6 6 6 6 & 3 
Daily rations ......... ... 3 24 2 54 2 34 1 103 
Daily surplus ......... 4 3h 4 0} 4 2k 4 41 
' Artisan’s WERES! os iscccccees 10 6 9 0 8 6 8 3 
Daily rations .............. 3 24 2 54 2 34 1 103 
Daily surplus ..... ... T 34 6 63 6 2s 6 4} 


Next is the average daily cost of eight necessary articles of 
food, for a husband, wife, and average young family, exclusive of 
wage-earning children, equal to in all (at most) four adults, at 
eight New Zealand centres of population, in the years 1877, 1891, 
1894 and 1895 :— 





1877. 181, 1804, 1895 

d. d s, ad. d. z. d d, eo & d. | 
4 lb. bread, at per Ib. ...... 24 9 13 7 1s 6 lf, 43 
1 1b. beef " by 5l 5d 44 4h 4i 4h 33 BY 
11b. mutton ,, ane 4 4 3h OBS 34.0334 23 = 3 
6 oz. sugar a ee 54 235 34 A a 1} 24 35 
1 oz. tea ee 8 1 24 2 4 13 2 2 Ee} 2. 1,'; 
8 oz. butter _,, wavs Cho 64 94 43 93 43 8 4 
8 oz. cheese ba eee 10 5 53 =? 6 5 24 
1 qt. milk, at per qt. ..... 44 44 333} 34 384 $ +] 

GEER 32> San aavteciecaice 3s. 2d. 2s. 51d. 2s, 34d, ls. 103d. 


It will be asked to what extent the colonies have succeeded in 
building up manufactures of their own. It is not so easy as it 
should be to answer this question correctly. In several of the 
colonies the statistics relating to factories and workshops are 
notoriously incomplete. In the three largest, New South Wales, 
Victoria and New Zealand, they are fortunately fairly full. But 
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even there they are not kept on quite the same system, and 
comparison is not as easy as could be wished. As regards the 
value of the output of the factories and workshops of the seven 
colonies my estimate,—which I give with becoming hesitation,— 
is seventy millions a year. As to the number of hands employed, 
I put that at 200,000 at the outside. Thanks to the Factory Law 
in New Zealand under which every workroom in which two 
persons are engaged preparing articles for sale has to be registered, 
the figures are completest in that colony. The number of hands 
employed in the New Zealand factories in March last was 40,000, 
or, if the employees in the railway workshops be included, 41,000. 
The official figures for the year 1897 showed 51,000 hands in the 
New South Wales factories; in those of Victoria 50,400 were 
returned in 1896, of which 1,000 were home workers. Were, 
however, the figures in New South Wales and Victoria calculated 
on the New Zealand basis, then, allowing for this year’s increase 
in the former colony, and for the last two years in the latter, I 
should set the number of hands engaged in the three colonies 
at 150,000. That is as near as I am able to get to exactness. In 
Victoria, thanks to the financial disasters of 1891-2-3, the number 
of factory hands employed fell from nearly 60,000 to 40,000, but 
the greater part of this loss has since been made good. 

To what extent have the Protective duties contributed to 
building up the industries whose bulk is thus indicated? That 
again can only be approximately estimated. One can only give 
one’s belief. Mine is that woollen mills, boot and shoe factories, 
tanneries, breweries, distilleries, the whole industry connected 
with the growing and refining of sugar, jam-making, soap and 
candle works, furniture-making, printing and book-binding (partly), 
brick and tile-making (partly), hat factories, clothing factories, iron 
foundries and machine shops, owe their existence in the colonies 
chiefly, if not entirely, to State aid, whether by way of bonus or 
customs duties; whether imposed for revenue or for avowedly 
Protective purposes.' For instance, New Zealand, with but three- 
fifths of the population of New South Wales, employs seven times 
as many hands in her woollen mills as New South Wales. In the 
latter colony the industry has had only temporary and imperfect 
aid from the tariff; in the former they have been protected for 
twenty years. 

If New South Wales had been persistently a Free Trade 
colony, and if her extent of territory and immense and convenient 


1 See the table appended. 
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coalbeds did not give her natural advantages which the rival 
colony of Victoria does not possess, then of course we should be 
able to institute a fair and very useful comparison between the 
manufacturing progress of Victoria and that of New South Wales. 
As it is, colonial partisans of Protection and Free Trade have 
wearied themselves and their hearers with every kind of distortion 
and qualification of the figures furnished by these two colonies. 
In 1891 it appeared that Victoria with a rather smaller population 
and a very much smaller territory, virtually unprovided with coal, 
was manufacturing £22,000,000 worth of goods against something 
less than £17,000,000 worth turned out by New South Wales. But, 
as I have just said, I attach no very great importance to the value 
of the comparison. If the Reid tariff were to remain in operation 
in New South Wales for seven or eight years longer, and if the 
Victorian tariff were to remain unchanged during the same period, 
then a more useful though still imperfect comparison would be 
possible. But should Australian Federation come about and both 
colonies have to dwell together under the same fiscal laws, they 
will cease to furnish object lessons more or less misleading to 
Australasian controversialists. To what extent have the Protec- 
tive tariffs kept up wages and kept down unemployment? A table 
already quoted shows how limited their effect was in the first 
respect. Since that table was drawn up there have been distinct 
advances in the rate of pay in several trades, though without 
Trade Union effort and Labour Legislation these might not have 
been obtained. On the whole it may be said of the Protected 
employers that they pay their men very well, but women and 
boys by no means so well. But for recent legislation the position 
of the female and child workers in certain colonial factories might 
soon have been well-nigh as bad as in the sweated industries 
of Great Britain. On the other hand, as sources of employment, 
the Protected industries have been of very great service, and the 
unenviable prominence of the unemployed in New South Wales 
during the last four years has been a matter of note throughout 
the colonies. 

Meanwhile English students may be warned not to attach too 
much weight to the fiscal question as a factor in the prosperity 
or depression of the Australasian colonies. All of these are in 
the main producers of raw material and gold for the European 
market. If the prices in London of wool, meat, tallow, wheat, 
butter and cheese are good, then the colonies are prosperous. If 
the prices, or most of them are bad, then the colonies are depressed. 
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Their Protected industries are of importance and value to them. 
On the other hand, the cheapening of certain articles under the 
Reid tariff is appreciated by the consumers of New South Wales. 
But these things are not the main influences which determine the 
economic condition of Australasia, though in the course of heated 
fiscal polemics amongst colonists attempts are often made to lift 
them into that position. W. P. REEVEs 






















NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN CERTAIN PROTECTED INDUSTRIES IN 1895, IN 
New SoutH WALEs, VICTORIA, AND NEW ZEALAND. 





Industry or Manufacture. New South Wales. Victoria. New Zealand. 
Agricultural implements... 118 983 581 
Soap and candles ............ 440 574 190 
Coachbuilding...............:. 1,130 1,180 807 
Breweries and malthouses | 848 1,195 560 
Woollen mills.......sc:5s<esess! 242 927 1,416 
Printing establishments ... 4,731 4,156 2,351 
Brick, tile, and pottery 

WOERE s55cn5<cs 977 | 1,251 455 


Iron, brass and tin works, 


and machine-making 7,639 7,733 2,945 
Tanning, fellmongering, | 

and woolscouring ......... 2,690 2,187 1,629 
Clothing and boots and 

SS ae eae 2,286 10,027 4,407 
PURINES! asinswese: eoconsncaes 772 1,635 496 


Note.—It must be remembered that in the year 1895 the Reid Tariff had not 
come into operation, and New South Wales was a Protectionist colony. 1895 was 
a year of general colonial depression. If I could give the figures for 1898, they 
would, I believe, show a marked increase, especially in Victoria and New Zealand. 
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FUTURES IN THE GRAIN MARKET|! 


THE modern system of “ futures ”’ has proved itself a convenient 
scapegoat for all the evils of the grain trade. It is charged with 
being the cause of low prices and of high prices, with increasing 
trade risks, and with diminishing them till there is no chance for 
profit. A few years ago the farming class clamoured for the 
suppression of the speculative market, while recently the Kansas 
farmers started a movement to contribute a cent a bushel on all 
their wheat to a fund for the benefit of the most daring speculator 
of the Chicago market. This confusion of ideas is not unnatural. 
The last half-century has seen a complete revolution in the trade 
in agricultural staples, brought about by the great changes in the 
means of transportation and communication. This transforma- 
tion of the nature of the market for such commodities has resulted 
in severe hardships at certain times to certain classes. At the 
same time the speculative market has come into great prominence, 
and it is not unnatural that this institution, which is really the 
natural result of the new conditions, should be held up to 
criticism as their cause. 

Even as late as 1850 the markets for grain were local markets, 
and in the main prices were determined by local conditions. 
With the growth of the world-market of to-day the price in each 
locality came to be determined by the conditions of demand and 
supply in all parts of the world. A sudden change in the crop 
conditions of India had an immediate effect on the price of wheat 
in Birmingham and San Francisco. The trade in these com- 
modities consequently became far more hazardous. No know- 
ledge of local conditions and no foresight regarding them could 
protect a dealer against disastrous changes in value due to far-off 
occurrences. The unpredictable forces in the market—the 

1 The main points in the present essay are treated at greater length in the 


writer’s monograph, ‘Speculation on the Stock and Produce Exchanges of the 
United States,” Columbia University Studies, New York, 1896. 
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Konjunktur—became increasingly important. The more exten- 
sive the trade in the great staples became, with the growth of 
commercial facilities, the more seriously these risks were felt. All 
great branches of the international trade in raw products became 
extremely speculative. To buy and store wheat for a future 
market was no longer a conservative but a hazardous undertaking. 
The growth of organised speculative markets was in direct 
response to these conditions. The greater the risks, the greater 
the opportunity for, and the greater the need of, speculation. It 
is characteristic of this development that the first organised 
speculation to become prominent in the trade between England 
and America was that in cotton. The trade in cotton was com- 
pletely disorganised by the Civil War in America, and out of this 
disorganisation arose the speculative market at the end of the 
sixties. The evidence taken before the German Imperial Com- 
mission, appointed in 1892 to investigate the subject of speculation, 
revealed the fact that every speculative market in Germany arose, 
as did the cotton market, in response to increased uncertainties of 
trade. 

These markets, however, were not a result of a philanthropic 
desire to benefit the public, but of the chances for great profit 
which these trade risks gave. The very conditions which repelled 
cautious traders attracted those of a speculative turn of mind. 
Furthermore, new men were attracted to these trades, who were 
equally willing to deal in wheat or cotton or stocks or anything 
else, so long as the ordinary cares of the trader were reduced to a 
minimum and the fluctuations in price were great. In other 
words, the uncertainties of trade differentiated traders into two 
classes, out of one of which the class of professional speculators 
arose. This special class, organised in exchanges, with a 
perfected method of facilitating business, has arisen to assume 
the great risks that were becoming intolerable to the trader ; and 
this is its primary economic function. 

The way in which trade risks may be shifted to the speculative 
class is two-fold; first, through the existence of a continuous 
market ; secondly, through the possibility of hedging transactions. 
The former is due to a general change in trade conditions, the 
latter is a special device for insurance against loss. 

The continuous market is the result of the ceaseless opportuni- 
ties for trade furnished by market fluctuations. There is an un- 
ending stream of business, the bulls and the bears, the buyers and 
the sellers, making new contracts with every indication of changed 
conditions of demand and supply. Into this stream the merchant, 
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or the producer, or the manufacturer, may enter at any time to 
make such contracts as are necessary in his business. Here there 
is a price fixed for the delivery of goods of various qualities at 
various times. Suppose a Minneapolis miller receives a bid on 
50,000 barrels of flour to be delivered in Liverpool at the end of 
six months. He has only to look at the prevailing price of wheat 
to determine at once the prospect of a profit. If favourable, he 
at once cables acceptance, and the same hour purchases wheat 
for delivery at such times as will be most convenient for grinding 
purposes. The price of his wheat and of his flour are known to 
him at the start, and only the rates of insurance and freight can 
come in to affect his profit. In the same way a spinner, by buy- 
ing his cotton regularly for future delivery in response to his con- 
tracts for the delivery of the manufactured goods, knows exactly 
what the results of his business are going to be. It may be said 
that this buying of wheat and cotton by the manufacturers for 
future delivery would be possible without the speculative market, 
just as it is possible for them to sell their products for future 
delivery. This could happen to some extent, but without the 
speculative market there would be no continuous market in which 
a definite price for future deliveries is always quoted. The 
spinner receives orders for the delivery of his goods at inter- 
mittent times, and it is very important that when such an order 
comes he should be able to contract at once for his cotton, and so 
fix his price to the buyer at a moment’s notice. If there is a con- 
tinuous future market for either his raw material or his product, 
the manufacturer can always accommodate his purchases and 
sales to one another. If both markets are intermittent this is 
impossible. 

This use of the continuous market, however, is not the 
merchant’s or manufacturer’s only safeguard against risk. Bya 
natural extension of the system he has devised a method of 
almost complete insurance. This is effected by what are called 
‘hedging sales.”” The practice is now so familiar that it scarcely 
needs description. It consists in carrying two lines of compensat- 
ing contracts on the part of the merchant or manufacturer, one in 
the speculative market and one outside. These contracts being 
always of opposite nature constitute a hedge against all price 
fluctuations. Take the case of a wheat merchant for example. 
He is continuously buying wheat at the “interior points’ and 
selling this wheat to millers, or to exporters. The wheat itself 
be buys at a cash price and probably wishes to hold it in store till 
a favourable opportunity for selling occurs. This would doubt- 
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less be called good old-fashioned legitimate dealing. 
is, however, extremely risky. The fluctuations in the wheat 
market are such that the dealer’s expected profit might be wiped 
out by the fall in price of a single day. To avoid this he may sell 
his wheat for forward delivery in the speculative market as soon 
as possible after buying it, and make the delivery at the required 
time. It may happen that, when the time of delivery arrives, he 
has another good chance to sell his wheat and prefers not to ship 
it to the market where it was first sold. Since that was a 
speculative market, he can easily settle the contract for future 
delivery there by “‘ buying in” an equivalent amount in open 
market, thus reserving the wheat he is holding for a cash sale in 
a better market. Now what has in this case been done through 
an after-thought, may be done intentionally. The dealer, as soon 
as he buys in the interior, may sell an equivalent amount for 
future delivery on some exchange, not meaning at all to deliver 
the wheat he has just bought, and then when he does sell his 
actual holdings, fulfil his exchange contract by covering in open 
market. The object of the exchange contract is, of course, to 
avoid risk. If the price falls, the dealer’s wheat is worth less to 
him, but this loss will be made good by the profit on his exchange 
transaction, where he sold short on a falling market. In the same 
way he sacrifices all chance of great profit. The increase in the 
value of his wheat in case of a rise in price will be off-set by the 
loss on his short sale.! 

This method of insurance by hedging contracts is familiar 
enough. It may not be so well known, however, to what extent 
this practice is carried. In the case of wheat, most large millers, 
dealers, and elevator companies insure themselves regularly in 
this way. Minneapolis and Duluth are the two great depots of 
the north-western wheat fields, and of the enormous supplies 
held at these two points probably more than nine-tenths are pro- 
tected by hedging sales, partly on the local exchanges, and partly 
on the Chicago exchange. Hedging has become so common a 
practice that in the main a dealer or miller who does not hedge, 
that is, who carries his own risks, is looked upon as extremely 
reckless. Paradoxical as it may sound, the man who avoids the 
speculative market is the greatest speculator of them all.” 

1 As amatter of fact the exchange transactions are often necessarily distinct from 
the original purchases, because they are always made in terms of “‘ contract wheat,” 
and the wheat actually bought might not constitute a valid delivery. 

2 It would, of course, be absurd to maintain that every failure to adopt the 


practice of insurance bespeaks recklessness. There are cases where the practice is 
undesirable. This is particularly true in the case of the manufacturer of a 
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It may be asked what profit remains to grain and cotton 







































ny 
at merchants if they make themselves independent of every change 
ed in the market price. Speculative profits to be sure have been 
ell sacrificed, but trade profits remain. It is sufficiently accurate to 
on say that where organised speculation has arisen in a commodity, 
ed | speculative profits come from fluctuations in price in the same 
he [ warket, trade profits from the difference in prices in different 
Lip markets. The trader as a rule buys in one market and sells 
a — im another. He buys of the manufacturer and sells to the 
we | retailer; or he buys of the wholesaler and sells to the consumer ; 
en or he buys of the grower and sells to the manufacturer. The 
in [price differences in these markets are not price fluctuations at all. 
gh They are permanent differences that furnish to the trader his 
on f— vzeward as middleman. On the other hand, the speculator buys 
fo) and sells in the same market and makes his profit or loss from 
ver fluctuations over a period of time. Though there is a constant 
his tendency for the price of wheat in all central markets to be the 
en sume save for the cost of transportation, this condition is never 
to actually reached. The trader’s success lies in his ability to take 
to advantage of these local fluctuations, as well as of every change 
1ge i freight rates, insurance rates, storage rates, and the like. In 
me the same way, whereas the speculator is only concerned with the 
the price of ‘‘ contract wheat,” the trader is concerned with all the 
the differences in varieties and the changes in the demand for each 
variety in each market. 

liar In turning to another important result of speculation, its 
ent effect upon prices,! we come to a question which has given rise to 
YS, the most bitter discussion. The most violent attacks on the 
in speculative system have been made by those who are convinced 
of that speculation has altered the course of prices to their detri- 
lies ment. The question is certainly not free from difficulties, owing 
ro- to the fact that what may be called the natural influence of 
tly speculation on prices is partially counteracted at many points by 
~~ the existence of conditions which are usually found in the specu- 
ge, lative market. The first effect of speculation is the determination 
ely of prices according to future as well as present conditions. Even 
the particular grade of raw material, the price of which, for local reasons, does not 
follow closely the price of contract wheat. Not uncommonly even such dealers and 
— manufacturers as regularly “ sell against ” their holdings, carry a certain amount 
at,” of wheat unhedged as a “ legitimate risk.” The same men, who as millers or 
‘ elevator-owners insure their trade holdings, may individually be operators in the 

ie speculative markets, but the two kinds of business are kept distinct. 
mig 1 The limits of space have made it impossible to consider in this place the 

of 4 important effects of speculation on the nature of price fluctuations. 

No. 338.—VOL. IX 
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before the development of an organised market it was usually 
stated as a function of speculation that it raised prices in antici- 
pation of small supplies, and so lessened consumption. Under 
the modern methods this effect is much more marked. Tlie 
exchanges are markets for future goods, and every indication of a 
change in supply at once finds expression in increased purchases 
or sales of these goods. The existing price for future delivery 
depends on the probable future price ; the price of May wheat in 
December on the expected price of cash wheat in May, while, of 
course, the price for immediate delivery normally rises and falls 
with the price of futures. It has been well said that in face of 
a probable shortage it is not the general fear of depleted supplies, 
but the individual hope of profit, that sends the price up. On 
the other hand, the probability of abundant crops starts shovrt- 
selling, which gives the consumer at once the advantage of the 
lower prices to come. Without the machinery for short-selling 
this influence was less directly felt. 

If these forecasts of future conditions are in the main correct, 
this service of speculation is an important one. In that case 
speculation may be said to direct commodities to their most ad- 
yantageous uses by fixing comparative prices for their delivery at 
different times and places. The critics of speculation, however, 
deny that these speculative prices are real forecasts, or that they 
are determined by the real supplies of, or need for, the commodities 
in question. 

The charge sometimes takes the form of a complaint 
that these prices are no longer determined by demand and 
supply. The statement is meaningless in itself. Prices 
must be determined by demand and supply in a competitive 
market, whether it be a speculative market or not. In 
this case, however, the demand and supply are themselves 
speculative, and what the critics really desire to say is 
that the speculative demand and supply are determined with- 
out regard to actual conditions of crop and actual needs for 
consumption. This idea is not infrequently supported by a false 
conception of price as an objective something, which results 
mechanically from a given stock of a commodity and a giver rate 
of consumption. It is scarcely necessary to point out that, 
whereas all prices in a market are determined largely by the 
opinions of buyers and sellers regarding the future, this is par- 
ticularly true of speculative prices. Injury to the crops at one 
end of the world increases almost instantly the speculative de- 
mand in another corner of the world. And it may be observed 
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in passing that the professional speculators are far better equipped 
than any other persons to secure early news of such changes and 
to interpret their significance. The divergence in the estimates 
of supply of the best statistical agencies shows how helpless the 
ordinary producer or small dealer is in the face of these market 
changes. But whatever direction the transactions of the specu- 
lative market may take, prices must ultimately accommodate 
themselves to the real quantities of a commodity available for 
use and to the real uses to which it may be put. So far as 
speculation may permanently change the conditions of the pro- 
duction or the consumption of a commodity it may have a per- 
manent influence on its price, but in no other way is this possible. 
Even if this were not seen to be necessarily true from the con- 
ditions of market competition, an investigation of the course of 
prices since the development of speculation would show it beyond 
a doubt. 

It would be absurd to reiterate so axiomatic a truth were it 
not for the constant denial of it by the anti-optionists and other 
critics of modern speculation. The idea that the practice of 
short-selling, for example, can permanently lower the price of 
speculative commodities has been cherished by many people in 
recent years, though it is probable that the latest occurrences in 
the wheat market have modified this theory. It is in any case 
too extreme a view to need detailed examination in this place.! 

What does lend to the anti-optionists the strength of their 
argument is the fact that for a considerable period of time the 
price may be determined by artificial conditions, that there may 
be a temporary manipulation of the market. Thisis a considera- 
tion of great importance. That any one possessed of sufticient 
capital may raise prices or lower them by persistent buying or 
selling of futures is not only true, it is self-evident. Short-selling 
in anticipation of a fall always reduces prices, as buying for a 
rise advances them. Furthermore, if an operator sell enough he 
may temporarily depress the price even when all indications point 
to a rise; similarly he may raise the price in face of apparent 
abundance. Now a successful manipulation on the bear side 
consists in selling a commodity short in sufficient quantities to 
reduce the price, and then to cover these contracts at the low 
price which they have brought about. A successful bull manipu- 
lation is to send the price up by free buying and then to sell out 


| The arguments of the anti-optionists are considered at length in an article by 
the present writer, “‘ Legislation against Futures,” in the Political Science Quarterly, 
March, 1895. 
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at the higher prices. On a very small scale such manipulation is 
frequent. Much of it is unsuccessful, but there are at least 
constant attempts to bring about slight changes in price within 
a single day and then to profit from them before a genuine com- 
petition can be started. This causes occasional quotations that 
are “ artificial ’’ in the sense that they are due to these attempts 
at manipulation. So far as they go they are a disturbing element 
in trade. They are, however, less common in the produce market 
than in the stock market; they are confined within very narrow 
limits; they continue but a short time; the volume of transac- 
tions is small; and they have little effect on the general course of 
prices. The attempt to carry out the same kind of manipulation 
over a longer period, to actually keep the regular market price 
down (or up) for a considerable time, and to make the covering 
(or liquidating) transactions at the new prices, is a very different 
matter. It is true that it is a possible performance, it is true that 
such a thing has occasionally occurred ; but it 1s utterly wrong 
to suppose that such practices are easy or common. Mr. W. !!. 
Bear,' for example, gives the impression that with a large capital 
and a small conscience, any one may confidently undertake such 
a manipulation. The very fact that every one does not adopt so 
easy a road to fortune would seem to indicate that there is some 
difficulty of which account has not been taken. Despite certain 
ideas to the contrary, the professional speculator takes no special 
delight in disorganising trade, except when he can make moncy 
by so doing ; and the reason why he so seldom tries a big manipu- 
lation is because it does not pay. Itis almost impossible to make 
such a manipulation successful. A sufficient body of short sales 
will depress the price, but, if all conditions remain the same, the 
price will at once react when the operator begins to cover. His 
purchases send the price up as his sales brought it down, and he 
is obliged to cover a considerable amount at a high price, while 
in order to depress the market he had been forced to sell a good 
deal at a low price. The dangers are so great that a big bear 
manipulation is seldom successful, and indeed is seldom at- 
tempted. Moreover, added to the inherent difficulty of thie 
undertaking is the probability of bitter and active opposition 
from persons equally well equipped for the contest. The biggest 
operations on the short side of the wheat market in recent years 
were those of Mr. Pardridge in Chicago in 1891-92. This 
operator persistently sold wheat in the face of predictions froim 

1 “Market Gambling,” in the Contemporary Review, June, 1894, and ‘* Market 
Wrecking,” Fortnightly Review, April, 1897. 
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the leading statistical authorities of a shortage in supplies. 
Millions of bushels were sold and the price was kept below what 
was considered the real value of the commodity. The question 
was, could Pardridge buy back these millions at the low prices ? 
If the opinion of the market had remained the same regarding 
conditions of supply, the feat would have been impossible, but 
the final event proved that the authorities had been wrong and 
Pardridge right. The crops turned out to be abundant, there was 
plenty of wheat to go round, and, the low price being the result 
of an abundant crop, Pardridge was able to cover his contracts 
without creating a sudden “bulge.” It may almost be stated 
as an axiom that no big manipulation succeeds unless supported 
at the end by the conditions of ‘ actual”? supply and demand. 
Then, however, it loses its character of manipulation, which 
properly is a determination of prices independently of such con- 
ditions. If by shrewd foresight speculators see that a fall in 
price must come, and by their operations bring it on gradually 
before it would otherwise have come, they are merely putting 
the price where it ought to be, and the public avoids the effects of 
a sudden fall. If the same result occurs through the good 
fortune of the speculator rather than shrewd foresight, the effect 
on the public is the same. 

This is by no means the whole story however. Although the 
operations of a few men may be putting the price where events 
prove that it ought to be, the fact that the course of prices 
depends on them is in itself an evil. One-man power in a mar- 
ket is extremely dangerous, for to whatever use it is put it makes 
all conditions uncertain and the trade nervous and disorganised. 
If the power is being exerted in the direction warranted by the 
future conditions of supply, the benefit which this should bring 
is largely lost through the uncertain condition of trade which 
accompanies the operation. If on the other hand the manipula- 
tion is really in contradiction to actual conditions, the evil in 
this case is two-fold. In the case of the Pardridge operations for 
instance, the active selling depressed the price in the first place, 
independently of future events. If those events had turned out 
favourable to a rise in price, the deal would have proved a failure 
and the operator would have lost heavily, but in the meantime 
the price would have been artificially depressed for a considerable 
length of time, with consequent evil results to the trade and to 
the producers. An attempted manipulation on a large scale 
which proves itself wrong is then more disastrous than a success- 
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ful one which is supported by the subsequent conditions of 





































supply. 

The methods and difficulties of manipulation on the bull side 
of the market are of course much the same. Bull operations, f 
however, may culminate in a corner, a condition of things which 
is of particular interest in view of recent events in the wheat 
market. The Leiter operations differed in several ways from tlie 
ordinary attempts to control the market, and a word of comparison 
between this deal and other attempts at corners in recent years 
will serve to bring out the nature of these operations. 

From the time of the laws against engrossing, to corner the 
market in any commodity has been considered a serious offence 
against public welfare. Especially has this been true of corners 
in any of the necessaries of life. Since the development of a 
world market in these commodities, the actual control of the 
whole supply has become impossible, and anything more than a 
very temporary control of a local supply has also become almost 
impossible because of the ease with which shipments may be made 
to any market. With the growth of an organised speculation, 
however, a new kind of corner has made its appearance, which 
has received a larger share of consideration from the opponents 
of the speculative system than is warranted by its practical effects. 
A successful speculative corner occurs when the market is over- 
sold, that is, when the bulls have secured the control of a consider- 
able part of the local supplies and have induced so much short- 
selling that there is not enough of the commodity available 
in the market to cover all the short contracts within the required 
time. When a bull movement is first started there are always 
those who think the price too high and begin to sell short. 
Ordinarily the short sellers would expect that, whether they were 
to make a profit or not, they would be able to cover easily by 
buying from the longs wishing to liquidate, and that the transac- 
tions would all be wound up by a clearing process. If, however, 
a large part of the purchases have been made by the bull clique, 
when the time of delivery comes there will be little liquidation of 
which the shorts can make use. They will be driven then to get 
the actual commodity for delivery, and if the local supply not 
controlled by the clique is insufficient, the shorts are cornered, 
and the price to them will be put up as high as the bulls dare to 
carry it. For the moment such a corner is more effective than 
the control of a large part of the actual supply. Consumers can 
postpone their purchases for a short time at least. Short sellers, 
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however, must settle before the end of the month, or default on 
their contracts. It is not to be supposed, however, that this is a 
simple or an easy process. On the contrary it is so difficult that 
it is carried through successfully only at the rarest intervals. 
The reasons for this are evident. In the first place, enormous 
purchases must be made which require a great command of 
capital. As these increase the existence ofa bull clique cannot be 
concealed, and the shorts become extremely wary about getting 
in too deep, Furthermore, as the price in the particular market 
advances, enormous supplies of actual wheat are found available 
and rushed to the market ; especially if it is seen in time that an 
attempt at a corner is being made. No calculation ever includes 
all the wheat that can be quickly marketed if the price rise high 
enough. All this must be taken at rising prices by the clique, 
for, when they show themselves unable to absorb more, the price 
breaks with the stoppage of demand and the bubble bursts. 
Wheat which had gone out of the market will come pouring back 
if there is profit to be made on it. More than one attempted 
corner has been broken at Chicago by the action of the big mil- 
lers of Minneapolis and Duluth in dumping their big stores at the 
last moment into the Chicago market. In these cases the wheat 
was sold by telegraph, and only asmall part shipped, since, when 
the corner broke, the millers could buy back, before it had left their 
elevators, the very wheat which they had sold. 

Besides all these difficulties in the way of a corner, there are 
others with which the operators must reckon. It is not enough 
to squeeze the shorts at the end of a particular delivery month. 
Even if that be successfully accomplished the clique is left with 
enormous quantities of wheat, much of it bought on an abnor- 
mally high market. On this interest and storage charges must 
be paid as long as it is held, while it is extremely doubtful if it 
can be unloaded on the market without a great fallin price. The 
calculation which shows the value of all this wheat at the highest 
price of the squeeze compared with the prices at which it was 
bought, shows only ‘‘ paper profits.” The wheat has still to be 
sold, and none but the shorts are going to pay the high prices. 
The bulk of it must be sold on a continually falling market. All 
of this is well known by those who wish to corner the market, 
and explains the infrequency of these attempts. 

Interesting as such a corner is, and disturbing as its effect 
is on the market of the moment, it would be a mistake to 
suppose it to be either a great benefit to the producer or a great 
injury to consumer. A speculative corner is not really a corner 
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in wheat, but a corner in May wheat, or September wheat. It is 
not wheat in general that jumps in price, but only wheat for 
delivery at a particular time anda particular place. The occasion 
on which the highest price for wheat was reached in Chicago 11 
recent years was the famous corner in September, 1888. Contract 
wheat at the end of the month rose to two dollars abushel. At 
the same time it advanced in New York only a few cents, standing 
slightly above a dollar. The first day of October, that is when 
the delivery time for September wheat was over, the price i 
Chicago fell back nearly to the dollar mark. Evidently a corner 
of this sort has no appreciable effect on the price of bread, and 
can only injure the consumer, if at all, in a very indirect way. 
On the other hand, manufacturers and traders may be great] 
injured by the disorganised condition of the market which always 
accompanies and follows such attempts at manipulation. As in 
the case of the bear movements, it is not only the successful 
corners, but the attempted corners, which carry these evil effects. 

The first point of interest regarding the Leiter operations, 
which lasted about a year, and came to a close in June, 1898, is the 
fact that the bull interest did not start out to bring about 
speculative corner. Before Mr. Leiter’s appearance in the wheat 
market, it would not have been supposed that any one would be su 
bold as to attempt to secure control of enough of the available 
supply of actual wheat throughout the whole country to control 
prices for a considerable length of time. Yet this is exactly what 
this operator, a very young man, and hitherto unknown in th: 
wheat pit, proposed to do. He started out to buy wheat on « 
very large scale, to buy continuously, and to dispose of it gradually 
as it offered a profit. This was to be no mere deal of the specu- 
lative market. He sent his purchasers into the interior, contracted 
for vast storage space, chartered miles of cars and a whole fleet of 
vessels, secured large contracts for delivery abroad, and prepared 
to supply all comers at good prices. To actually control any pre- 
ponderating part of the total American crop of wheat is of cours: 
beyond the power of the most powerful syndicate that could b: 
formed ; but Mr. Leiter showed that, large as these crops are, in 
being moved to the final markets they are narrowed into a small 
channel, and that the quantity of wheat actually available fo 
delivery at any particular moment is comparatively slight. To 
block this channel for a while, to control a considerable part o! 
the immediately available supplies, is to become the dominating 
influence in the market. 

Early in the season it became apparent that a bull clique of 
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some sort was at work in the Chicago market, and their trans- 
actions, so far as they could be followed, were watched with 
interest. The conditions were in every way favourable for a 
material advance in prices. In fact, the statistical position for the 
bull side had not been so strong since the early eighties. The 
hold-over supplies that had been a drag on the market so many 
years had been disposed of, and there was a shortage in the crops 
almost everywhere outside North America, in India, Australia 
and Argentina for exporting countries, and on the Continent 
generally, especially in France, Italy and Spain. Added to this 
were small visible supplies at home. The figures of visible 
supplies in bushels, given by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, are as follows :'— 


1897. 1896, 1895. 
May 20........ 26,897 ,000......... 50,356,000..... ... 52,199,000 
JUNE ZO... ..5505% 18,794,000......... 47. 860,000... 0<0-. 44,544,000 
PUIG Bhe ccsis esa: 17 ,814,000........... 46,752,000....... 39,228,000 
Ree, GE. ice ivi 15,473,000...... 45,601 .000.........35,444,000 


Under these conditions the market was very buoyant through- 
out July and the early part of August, and strong advances were 
scored. August 21st and 22nd there was a sudden jump in price 
followed by a reaction, and this in turn by another extraordinary 
spurt, the price of the September option on August 26th being 
$1035, or nearly 30 cents higher than the lowest price for the 
month. This was the first sensational event after the beginning 
of the bull operations. There was apparently no squeeze of the 
shorts, though of course their attempts to cover added to the 
rise, but the market ran wild on the crop conditions and the 
strong foreign buying that marked this month, the Liverpool 
market showing itself particularly strong. The price of the 
September option fell to 90 cents by the end of the month, the 
bull operators transferring their holdings into the December 
option. In the next months the bull operators bought large 
quantities of December wheat, and in October the price again 
made marked advances. <A strong bull factor going into effect the 
Ist of October was the removal of a cheap grade, No. 2 Spring, 
from the list of contract grades. By the beginning of December 
the market had reached a high degree of excitement. The 
operations of December were in many ways the most interesting 
of the whole deal, and can scarcely be paralleled by anything in 

' The dates in the table are only those for 1897. The figures for 1896 and 1895 
are for the first days of the corresponding weeks, 
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the history of the grain trade. At that time it became evident 
that Mr. Joseph Leiter was at the bottom of the bull movement, 
and it was known that he had the support of ample capital. On 
the other side were the elevator interests, headed by Mr. Philip 
Armour, than whom no more dangerous opponent in a wheat 
deal could well be found. The operations that followed may well 
be called a battle of the giants. Leiter was controlling a large 
quantity of actual wheat, and at the same time held contracts fo: 
millions of bushels for delivery in Chicago during December. 
Apparently most of this amount had been sold by Armour and 
the elevator people. These were no ordinary short sellers, how- 
ever, but men already possessed of great wheat holdings and in 
every way equipped to purchase over a large region and make 
deliveries with great rapidity. Despite the extent of their sales 
they meant to deliver actual wheat on all their contracts. Thei 
agents were everywhere making large purchases in the interior, 
and it was said that the Leiter agents were competing with then 
at various points to keep the available supply out of, the hands of 
the shorts. Wheat began to pour into Chicago in unprecedented 
quantities. As fast as it came in it was delivered to Leiter and 
his associates, who were obliged to take it on their contracts, and 
make enormous payments. A large amount of the wheat was 
stored in the elevators belonging to the short interest, and began 
at once to draw storage charges. Neither side showed signs of 
faltering. Leiter seemed capable of taking any amount with 
equanimity, and the price during the month rose to $1:09, the 
highest price of the year. The receipts at Chicago during 
December reached the big total of 6,861,453 bushels. The 
receipts in November were also heavy. Most of this wheat went 
to Leiter, who was reported to have taken over about 9,000,000 
bushels in one month. The remarkable result of the month’s 
operations seemed to be that despite the great extent of the 
transactions, an actual delivery of wheat was made to the pur- 
chasers of all that they had bought, that this was taken ove: 
easily without a break in the market, and that nevertheless there 
was no sign of disastrous losses on the part of the shorts. They 
had bought a good deal of wheat at high prices, but their selling 
contracts had been made at high prices as well. These evidently 
were not the phenomena of a speculative corner. There was 
no short interest out at the end of the month, and the market 
closed weak. 

The market throughout this period, however, was highly 
speculative. Just how much the price was raised by the Leiter 
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operations it is impossible to say. All the conditions of supply 
and demand were making for higher prices throughout the whole 
period. The single fact that the wheat crops of the world for 
1897 were more than 300,000,000 bushels less than those of 1895 
and more than 400,000,000 bushels less than those of 1894, 
is sufficient to explain the largest part of the increase. Yet the 
persistent buying of the bull faction must have had a stimulating 
efiect on prices, and the most sensational advances, such as the 
increase to $1:09 in December, were almost entirely due to the 
competition for the control of the wheat for a single delivery 
period. 

At the beginning of the new year the Leiter party were left 
with enormous holdings which they seemed in no hurry to sell, 
apparently confident that it would all be wanted by consumers 
at a high price. Naturally after the ‘“‘ bulge” in December the 
price sagged somewhat. The foreign demand however continued 
strong, and all the factors were bullish. Leiter was buying May 
wheat, and as May came nearer he made extraordinary efforts to 
eet wheat out of the country and especially out of the Chicago 
market. Knormous shipments were made, and Leiter was ap- 
parently doing the wheat business for the country. At the end 
of March he was said to own all the wheat afloat for Europe, and 
he apparently had a monopoly of all the foreign orders. At how 
much of a profit he was selling, however, is not to be known. 
It was repeatedly asserted that he was paying the freight charges, 
or was granting a discount of 10 or 15 cents a bushel for all wheat 
taken for export. In any case the shipments in the spring were 
far heavier than usual at that time of year, but were eagerly 
absorbed by the foreign markets. 

In the meantime it became apparent that, besides his control 
of the actual shipments, Leiter was working for a big deal in May 
wheat. Throughout the early part of the year his brokers were 
continually buying and selling, and his line of May wheat began 
to assume large proportions. The ambition of the Leiter party 
seemed boundless. Not satisfied with owning enormous 
stocks of actual wheat, they kept buying with unparalleled con- 
fidence. The trade and the public watched these developments 
with intense interest. How long could this continue? Many 
persons felt that these operations were already in excess of what 


-actual conditions warranted, and it is not too much to say that 


in the absence of extraordinary circumstances the success of the 
May deal would have been very problematical. But extraordinary 
events did occur. On April 22nd, war was declared. Soon after, 
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the French duty on wheat, equivalent to 36 cents a bushel, was 
suspended, and some other countries adopted the same policy 
while for the moment the czop news was less bearish than had 
been anticipated. The few weeks following the declaration of 
war were in some ways the most remarkable in the history o! 
the grain market. Foreign orders of extreme urgency came int: 
the market, and the fact that low grades were bought heavily show: 
that the demand was not speculative. The price went up by 
leaps and bounds, and the rush of the shorts to cut losses added 
to the advance. The highest point was reached May 10th, whe: 
May wheat touched 81°85 in Chicago, and cash wheat went to 
$1°91 in New York. From this point there was some reaction 
but the price ruled very strong till the end of the month. It was 
not till the very last day that Leiter let the bottom drop out, th 
price going from $1°75 to $1°25. Even when the Chicago market 
fell off because of a feeling that the movement was extreme, thi 
Liverpool market was reported next day as strong as ever. It 
can scarcely be wondered at that American operators becanx 
confident under such circumstances. For the time being it 
seemed as if Leiter had accomplished the impossible, and it is 
safe to say that the American public largely forgot their views on 
speculation in their admiration of the pluck and coolness with 
which the great deal had been carried through. 

During May Leiter’s operations were apparently of every sort. 
He sold out a good deal of his May wheat on very high prices 
At the same time he bought about all the cash wheat coming 
into the market, and much of this probably at a high price 
He sold large amounts of cash wheat at very substantial prices 
in Europe, and he bought heavily for the July and Septembe: 
deliveries. It was generally felt that, if Leiter had made every 
attempt to curtail his transactions and quietly market his hold- 
ings, he would have come off with complete success. On thx 
other hand, it may be that his further purchases were necessary 
to maintain the price of his cash wheat in the face of the reaction 
in price at the end of the month. Whatever the reason may be. 
he did not see fit to furl sail, and the inevitable result followed. 
His extraordinary audacity hitherto had been supported by extra- 
ordinary events which raised the price at critical times. This 
could not happen continuously, however, and his position began 
to weaken. Despite the high price for May wheat in Chicago 
the later options had been ruling comparatively low, the July 
option part of the time being 60 cents under May, a most 
abnormal condition. The reports at this time all pointed to 
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large crops for 1898, and, though the reserve stocks were low, 
there was nothing to indicate the continued maintenance of high 
prices as had been the case in the fall of 1897. On June 13th it 
became known that Leiter could no longer carry his tremendous 
load, and that the great deal had at length come to anend. The 
reason given was that in view of Leiter’s excessive purchases, his 
father would no longer advance the necessary capital. Every 
effort was made to lessen the effect of the collapse by putting the 
holdings of wheat into strong hands. A large part of the cash 
wheat was taken over by Mr. Armour. The price, however, was 
bound to tumble. The June option fell from 51:14 to 84 cents, 
the July option from 94} to 75 cents. It is not fair to say that 
the fall was from $1°85 to 84 cents, as was sometimes stated at 
the time. The abnormal prices of early May, which were not 
after all prices of Leiter’s making, had long since given way to a 
tore conservative condition of the market. 

This brief statement of the main points of the great wheat 
operations of 1897-98 is not meant as an account of the methods 
alopted for carrying the deal through. Those were far more 
complicated than the simple statement indicates, and are only 
known to the operators themselves. At just what times and how 
far Leiter was selling or buying this option or that option, taking 
profits or cutting losses, trying to advance the price, or to hold it 
in check ; just how many markets he was manipulating, or how 
he was playing one against another; how far the foreign orders 
at eritical times were partly of his own making, or how far his 
foreign shipments netted a profit over all expenses; to what 
extent he bought and sold puts and calls and their effect on the 
market, all these and a hundred other details must remain largely 
matters of conjecture. 

These operations have been referred to in this connection 
only in order to point out the way in which they differed from 
the ordinary attempts at market manipulation. There was no 

corner” in the strict sense of the word either in December or 
May. In both months the extreme prices were registered in the 
second week, probably before the bull faction were ready for such 
« wild market, since a high price so early could only result in 
inconveniently heavy shipments to the market. There is reason 
to believe that in December, for example, Leiter tried to keep 
the market down for this reason. The prices then, though due 
to speculative causes, were not the result of a carefully planned 
‘“ squeeze,” as was the case, for example, in the September 
corner of 1888. There was no short interest left in the market 
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at the end of either December or May, and the market closed 
weak in both cases. In other words, the Leiter deal from start 
to finish was in the main a deal in real wheat. It is this fact 
which makes it the most interesting incident in the modern 
history of the grain trade, for the continued maintenance of 
operations on so vast a scale without depending for success on 
the temporary exigencies of the short interest has hitherto not 
been considered possible. And it is this fact also that made the 
results of the deal so much more important than those of « 
speculative corner. 

It should not be inferred from this, however, that the market 
conditions were normal during this period, or anything else thai 
highly speculative. From the time when the bull clique first 
made itself strongly felt, conservative brokers advised theii 
customers not to risk themselves at all in so uncertain a market. 
The December conditions in Chicago, despite the fact that the 
contracts were settled by actual delivery, were purely speculative. 
Armour’s achievement in bringing millions of bushels into that 
market was a brilliant coup, but it was a movement of wheat 
which was directly opposed to the requirements of norma! 
business. The mere fluctuations in price in May showed the 
complete control of the speculative factor, while the abnormal! 
conditions are emphasised still more by a comparison of different 
prices. The July option ruled from 30 to 60 cents under the 
May price in Chicago, whereas it ordinarily stands somewhat 
above May wheat, or in any case but a few cents below, since th: 
new wheat first comes in during July. On the other hand, during 
May the price of July wheat in Minneapolis and Duluth was 
at times 40 cents or more above the Chicago price, while th 
divergence between Chicago and Liverpool was slightly less. On 
May 27th there was in Toledo a discount on May wheat unde: 
Chicago of 50 cents. In ordinary times such divergences could 
not stand for a moment without being met by enormous ship- 
ments and so equalized. 

It is no part of the purpose of this article to attempt to trac 
the effects of the bull operations of this period. Enough has 
been said to make it evident that the high prices of wheat from 
August to June were not mainly the work of Mr. Leiter. Fo 
the first time in many years the bears in the wheat market were 
destined to learn the lesson that the production of wheat might 
run far short of the required needs, and, whatever direction the 
efforts at manipulation had taken, the price of wheat was bound 
to make remarkable advances in the season 1897-98. Leite: 
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was Wise enough to recognise the way things were going and to 
early put himself in a position to profit from the inevitable out- 
come, and it was only when he tried to control the market in the 
face of adverse conditions that he failed. Besides his big line of 
futures, Leiter was said to be carrying about 15,000,000 bushels 
of cash wheat in the North-West and all along the line to Europe 
when he failed, and this in face of the coming:crops. Yet the 
continuous purchases of the Leiter group could not fail to have a 
marked influence, and an influence, it should be remembered, far 
greater than that of an ordinary speculative squeeze, since in 
controlling so considerable a part of the available supply they 
made their influence felt throughout the world. Compare, for 
instance, the facts that when wheat went to $2°00 a bushel in 
Chicago 1n 1888, it stood but little above a dollar in New York, 
and when it went to $1°85 in May, 1898, it rose to $1'91 in New 
York. It is idle to speculate as to the exact degree of influence 
which the bull operations had on price. The abnormal conditions 
of December and May were largely the result of their activity, 
but their influence throughout the whole period has doubtless 
been greatly exaggerated in the popular mind. To hold them 
responsible for all the misery that found its expression in bread 
riots is absurd. In the same way the benefit of these operations 
to the producers has been greatly exaggerated. In an exporting 
country the bull operator is likely to be looked on as a public 
benefactor, and it Was not an uncommon opinion in this case that 
Leiter was putting the price up to the foreign consumer and 
that millions of dollars of European money would flow into the 
pockets of the American farmer. Some one has said that to the 
producing class he seemed an economic Moses to lead them out 
of the years of bondage into the promised land. It is, however, 
very doubtful if in the long run Leiter has been of any great 
service to the farming class. There can be no question of the 
prosperous condition of American farmers during the year ending 
June 30th, 1898, but they would have been prosperous without 
the efforts of the bull clique. There were particular periods when 
the control of the available supply by Leiter gave great profits to 
those farmers who were able to market their wheat at the high 
prices, but few farmers can take advantage of these sudden advances. 
There is little wheat, for example, in farmers’ hands in April or 
May available for delivery in May. Nevertheless, it must be 
admitted that many farmers sold their wheat at higher prices 
because of the Leiter deal. On the other hand, many have sold 
at lower prices because of it—namely, those who have sold since 
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the collapse. Space does not permit a discussion of the course of 
prices since June 13th. Suffice it to say that after the first drop 
the market ruled fairly strong through June and into July, be- 
cause of the strong combination formed to carry Leiter’s big 
holdings. But eventually the price fell off, and for a consider- 
able period the existence of these holdings seeking a market, 
combined with the disorganised condition of the trade, resulted 
in low prices. By the middle of August the price of wheat had 
settled down to somewhere near a 65 cent basis, and since then 
prices have been ruling under 70 cents.! It is true that the new 
crops were apparently to be very large, but, on the other hand, 
the existing stocks were extremely low. At the end of the 
second week in August the world’s visible supply, as given by 
Bradstreet’s, was about 5,000,000 bushels less than at the same 
time in 1897 and the price 30 cents lower, while it was 80,000,000 
bushels less than in 1895 and the price about the same for the 
two dates. When these facts are considered, despite the prospect 
of good crops, it is impossible not to attribute the low prices of 
the summer and autumn to the conditions brought about by the 
Leiter operations in at least as great degree as the high prices 
of the previous months may be attributed to them. 

Whatever its effect in the long run on prices may have been, 
there is no doubt that the Leiter deal succeeded in completely 
disorganising the wheat business for a matter of ten months. 
The extraordinary fluctuations are sufficient evidence of that, but, 
as suggested above, this fact is made still more striking by an 
examination of the utterly abnormal divergencies in price whicli 
prevailed between different markets and different options. 
Ordinary dealers in wheat, exporters and millers, were completely 
in the dark regarding the course of events, and all business be- 
came speculative. The price of flour of course advanced with 
that of wheat, but with fluctuations of 10 cents a day a common 
thing, and occasional changes of 20 and 30 cents, any close 
control of flour prices by wheat, or any normal insurance be- 
came impossible. Whether individual millers lost or won in the 
process, their profits or losses were not the results of their 
manufacturing business but of the ups and downs of the 
speculative market. 

Both the Pardridge and the Leiter incidents in the wheat 
market show, first, that prices are in the main always determined 

1 Since the above was written the depressed condition of the market has been 


overcome, and during the first month of the new year the price of May wheat in 
Chicago was well over 70 cents. with every prospect of a steady rise. 
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by the actual conditions of supply and demand, and, secondly, 
that for a given time a single individual, or a group of in- 
dividuals, supported by sufficient capital, may so disorganise the 
market as to deprive speculation of all its normal benefits. 
Whether or not measures may be devised to put an end to the 
evils of the system without seriously disturbing its proper action 
is « question of great difficulty. Operations of the one kind 
shade so gradually into those of the other kind that it is im- 
possible to specify a particular class of contracts that calls for 
suppression. The anti-optionists aimed first at the prohibition 
of short-selling, but even they were forced to see that contracts 
to deliver what one does not at the moment possess may be in- 
dispensable to ‘‘ bona fide business.”” Then the effort was made 
to forbid all such contracts which should not be fulfilled by the 
delivery of the actual goods. This distinction, however, is not 
apracticable one. All contracts on the exchange are precisely alike 
in stipulating for delivery. It is not known beforehand by either 
party, Whether, when the contract matures, an actual delivery will 
prove the most satisfactory method of settlement or not. In the 
individual case there is at no time any outward sign that marks 
the transaction as speculative. The great deliveries of Armour 
in December show how absurd such a legal distinction would be, 
since his operations were highly speculative and would not have 
been altered in nature by an outside settlement of some of his 
contracts. Recent events have certainly shown that big actual 
deliveries do not lessen the evil effects of a manipulation. 

The plan to abolish the speculative market altogether is 
neither desirable nor practicable. It is not desirable because, as 
has been shown above, organised speculation renders very im- 
portant services to trade. But in any case it is not practicable 
since the speculative market is the natural outcome of trade con- 
ditions and an essential part of trade machinery. Until a 
government is able to do away with price fluctuations, it cannot 
do away with speculation. It can only drive traders to seek 
refuge in secrecy and subterfuge, and so lessen the good results 
of speculation by discouraging its most desirable features, and 
removing the control of publicity. The German Government, 
however, has made the attempt. By the Act of June 22, 1896, 
all exchange trading for future delivery was forbidden after 
January 1, 1897. The wording of the statute was careless and 
seemed to warrant dealing in futures so long as it was not con- 
ducted on a regular exchange with official quotations of prices. 
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A private association was at once formed and the trade continued 
without much diminution. This association was closed in May 
under police orders. This sudden action left Germany without 
a grain exchange. After a while a certain amount of future 
trading began to be done in such roundabout ways as seemed to 
evade the law, though this was given as little publicity as possible. 
More important was the large transfer of business to foreiyn 
exchanges, especially to the exchanges of Pesth and Amsterdain. 
Speculators could operate by telegraph, and traders could make 
hedging sales in the same way. This outlet of course made thie 
effect of the prohibition much less extreme than it otherwise 
would have been. Still the speculative trade in grain was pretty 
effectually broken up for the time being, and the results weve 
certainly not such as would recommend the experiment to the 
governments of other countries. The first result was to put the 
producer and the small trader entirely at sea regarding the value 
of their goods. It was only when the central market was de- 
stroyed that they began to realise how important a factor it had 
been even in their own business. A cry was at once raised 
for the creation of an institution which should in some way 
furnish central quotations to the trade. No such institution, 
however, can be created. A central bureau that issues a list of 
prices at which goods ought to sell is of no value. Even if only 
the prices of actual transactions are published, there is io 
certainty that they can be duplicated later. Central prices can 
be secured only through a real central market, and prices at 
which sales may be made at any particular time only through a 
continuous market. But there can be no central market, much 
less a continuous market, without an extensive business in futures, 
that is, without speculation. Under these conditions the big grain 
dealers in Germany profited at the expense of the small dealers 
and producers. They were strong enough to carry the greater 
risks and to use the foreign exchanges to their advantage. In 
general, German prices became increasingly dependent on foreign 
markets, and the position of Germany in the international grain 
trade increasingly subordinate. The disorganisation of trade 
would have been greater if all speculation had really ceased, and 
it would have proved greater in the United States than it did in 
Germany, since in the former country the trade in grain is on a 
much bigger scale and the speculative market a greater necessity. 
Furthermore, the great rise in prices throughout the world made 
the trade so prosperous in the season 1897-98 that the evil effects 
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of the Act of 1896 were partially obscured. They are likely to 
become increasingly important under a period of low prices. In 
general it may be affirmed that if there is to be any reform of the 
grain market at all, it is retarded rather than advanced by such 
radical measures as those of the German Act, since a serious 
reaction 1s bound to follow in time.! 
HENRY CROSBY EMERY 
1 For a fuller discussion of the effects of the German statute, see an article by 


the writer, ‘‘ The Results of the German Exchange Act of 1896,” in the Political 
Science Quarterly, June, 1898. 








REVIEWS 


Economic Aspects of Railway Receiverships. By Henry H. 
Swain, Ph.D. (American Economic Association [vol. 11. 
No. 2, of Economic Studies] 1898.) 


RAILROAD receiverships in the United States have so often had for 
English investors unpleasant economic aspects that one reads not with- 
out surprise Dr. Swain’s statement, based on careful and detailed 
investigation, that probably not more than one-third of the total railway 
mileage of the States has ever been in the hands of a receiver. For 
all that, railway receiverships, a subject regulated in the main by judge- 
made developments of a law originally intended to apply to the 
custody of simple forms of property, play an important part in the 
economic history of the United States. And not in their economical 
history only, for Dr. Swain’s monograph throws interesting side 
lights on the social and political situation in the less settled States. 
Not so long ago ‘‘friendly”’ receiverships, appointments, that is, of 
receivers to protect a railway property from its creditors in the interest 
of the persons who were in control of the management, seem to have 
been far from uncommon. Or again, the refusal of a receiver in South 
Carolina appointed by a Federal court to pay State taxes, the 
distraint on the railway property by the State officials, and the prompt 
arrest of these latter for contempt of court by the United States 
marshal, form an excellent object lesson to illustrate Mr. Bryce’s 
chapters on the relation between State and National Authorities. It 
should be added that the State has since attempted to redress the 
balance by enacting a law—which no doubt will be declared uncon- 
stitutional when opportunity arises—under which a railway receiver is 
made personally liable for State taxes. Of that very remarkable 
attempt at the introduction of judicial despotism, which, after becoming 
famous under the name of ‘“ Government by Injunction,” has already 
been crushed by the good sense of the American people, Dr. Swain also 
gives some striking examples. On page 88 he compares, not quite ac- 
curately however, English railway debentures with American mortgage 
bonds. Granting that American bonds are secured on the corpus of 
the property, while English debentures have only a mortgage on the 
undertaking as a going concern, English debentures are yet far from 
being comparable to mere income bonds. For debentures are a per- 
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2 
q manent and cumulative charge, income bonds are only a charge on such 
' income, if any, as may happen to be available in each particular year. 
It would have been of value for English readers if Dr. Swain had com- 
pared English and American railway receiverships from another point 
of view. Avery competent critic has declared that American receiver- 
ships reduce to manageable limits, while English reorganisations 
increase still further, the previously excessive capitalization of a bank- 
rupt railroad. Those who know how great railway systems like the 
Atchison, or the Denver and Rio Grande, or the Northern Pacific, have 
developed their capacity for public service since they got rid of their 
receivers and started afresh with liabilities which their income enables 
n thei to face with confidence, and can compare this state of things 
| with that prevailing on numbers of small English railways, which are 
piling up year after year a load of debt which they can never hope to 
iv shake off, will be able to judge whether in this matter the experience 
th- of America would not be of value for our guidance in England. 
ed W. M. AcwortH 
ay 
" Stute Purchase of Railways in Switzerland. By M. Horace 
| MICHELI (Swiss Correspondent of the Paris Musée Social). 
* Translated for the American Economic Association by JoHN 
al CUMMINGS. 
de THIS monograph may be commended to the notice of those who desire 
es. to supplement the information on this subject given in recent numbers 
of of the Economic Journat and by the original authorities there cited. 
est Two points brought out by M. Micheli seem to be of interest, and are, 
uve as far as I know, new. In June, 1895, the Swiss Federal Assembly 
ith passed a law providing that no shareholder should be entitled to vote 
the at the annual meetings of the Swiss Railway companies unless he had 
apt been on the register as a shareholder for at least six months. «The 
tes avowed object of this law was to diminish the influence of foreign share- 
e's holders. .. This the law failed to accomplish ; that influence, on the 
It contrary, only increased. A great number of small shareholders, the 
the majority of them Swiss, did not wish to have their shares registered, 
on- and were thus deprived of their right to vote. The foreign shareholders, 
bis on the other hand, holding large blocks of stock, fulfilled this require- 
ble ment, and so acquired an influence which they had not previously 
ing possessed in several Swiss companies.” In the Gothard company, 
uy for example, out of 100,000 shares, only 27,000—less than one third— 
ilso were registered, and nineteen-twentieths of this third were registered 
ac- by domiciled foreigners. The second point is that according to M. 
age Micheli, one main cause of the success of the purchase policy was 
; of the fact that “the railway officials voted in great majority fox 
the purchase, and under the leadership of M. Sourbeck conducted an active 
“om propaganda in its favour, persuaded that their condition would be 
per- ameliorated if they passed from the service of private companies into 
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that of the Federal Government.” The table on page 417, giving the 
voting on the referendum by cantons is also distinctly interesting. It 
shows that, while Zurich, St. Gall, and Appenzell by a majority of five 
to one, and Berne by a majority of three to one voted “aye,” Geneva 
and Neuchatel were practically neutral, the Forest Cantons voted 
two to one, and Freiburg and Valais three to one, against the nation- 
alisation. With such irreconcilable divergencies of mental attitude in 
different parts of the country ; with an estimate of the cost of purchase 
likely to prove, according to the highest authorities, entirely inade- 
quate ; with the general public fully persuaded that they are forthwith 
to receive ‘‘ reduction of rates, improvement of service, and all sorts of 
transportation facilities ;” with the railway staff firmly determined to 
ameliorate their conditions of service by the use of their votes, it must 
be confessed that the Federal Council, at least during the earlier years 
of the new régime, will have no enviable task before them. 
W. M. AcwortH 


Open Mints and Free Banking. By WituiAmM Broveu. (The 
Knickerbocker Press. New York.) 

Ix this book an attempt is made to outline a plan of monetary 
reform for the United States. On the second page the curious assump- 
tion is made that the ‘“ principles of the advocates of the gold standard ” 
and those ‘‘of the advocates of free-silver coinage” must both be 
adhered to; and the author naturally meets the fate of those who try 
to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds. His proposal is that 
there should be both a gold and a silver currency, with open mints for 
both metals, but with no fixed ratio between them. It is proposed 
that the existing national debts should be paid in gold, though the fate 
of other creditors is left in the dark; a startling omission, con- 
sidering that ‘in all of the Southern States silver would certainly be 
adopted as the monetary standard.”” We may, perhaps, sympathise to 
a certain extent with the author’s desire for banking reform, though 
the arguments he uses are somewhat strange. We entirely fail to 
follow him when he asserts that the Canadian issues of paper money 
are ‘all floating capital abstracted from the industries of the country, 
and dissipated’ (p. 49); or when he tells us that to make silver un- 
limited legal tender in a gold-using country ‘‘ reduces the productive 
power of silver as capital to the level of the baser metals” (p. 126). 
However, our failure to grasp his meaning is probably of no consequence. 

L. Darwin 


Travail de Nuit des Ouvriéres de UIndustrie dans les Pays 
Etrangers. By Mavrice AnsiIaux. (Bruxelles: Office de 
Publicité. 1898. Pp. 271.) 

THIs report upon the legal restrictions imposed upon the industrial 
employment of women by night in France, Switzerland, Great Britain, 
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Austria, and Germany has been drawn up by Doctor M. Ansiaux at the 
request of the Belgian Minister of Trade and Labour. In prosecuting 
his inquiries into the subject, the author has not only studied the labour 
legislation of each country and the governmental reports of factory 
inspectors and other officials; he has also personally visited all the 
districts about which he writes, and taken first hand evidence from 
representatives of both employers and workpeople as to the manner 
in which the law is enforced and its effect. In this way he has been 
able to gauge more or less accurately in each country the feeling of 
those who are most directly affected by the laws in question ; and not 
the least interesting part of his book is the comparison we are thus able 
to nake between the different countries as regards the attitude of the 
public towards them, and the part played by private effort in enforcing 
thein. The legal restrictions are most stringent in Great Britain and 
Switzerland, and in these countries they are also the most vigorously en- 
forced by the inspectors and courtsof law; but it is also in these countries 
that public opinion, even amongst employers of labour, is most strongly 
in favour of the law and that there is least fear of its economic effects. 
In Great Britain and Switzerland, moreover, and especially in the 
former, the work of the inspectorate is supplemented by that of private 
individuals or associations, who make it their duty to look out for and 
report any infringements of the law ; and it is curious to notice the 
prominence given to the views of unofficial persons, and especially of 
well-known women, in Doctor Ansiaux’s report on Great Britain as 
compared with his reports of any other country. In the case of every 
country which he has considered, however, the author has convinced 
himself that the effect of the prohibition or restriction of women’s work 
at night, has had the most beneficial moral and physical effects upon 
the workers, and that the economic inquiries which have been said to 
ensue, especially in France where such legislation is youngest, are either 
purely imaginary, or of a very transient nature. 
A. H. BuoMErteLp 


Tv-morrow : A Peaceful Path to Real Reform. By E. Howaxp. 
(London: Sonnenschein. 8vo, pp. 176.) 


THE path to peaceful reform is, in this instance, a Garden City 
which combines all the advantages of the town and the country and 
something more, for there is to be a Crystal Palace which is to serve 
both as a bazaar anda Winter Garden. Some very attractive coloured 
diagrams show the plan of the proposed city. In the centre is a garden , 
round it are grouped the public buildings ; beyond these lies the Central 
Park ; then comes the Crystal Palace, and after that houses and avenues 
alternate until the circle of factories is reached—the jam, boot, cycle 
factories, &c., all have their places assigned, to them; and finally, a 
railway encircles the town. The site, including the pastures, forests, 
&c., covers 6,000 acres at £40 an acre. The purchase money is to be 
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raised on mortgage debentures and the estate is to be legally vested in 
the names of four gentlemen of responsible position. The entire revenue 
of the Garden City is to be derived from rents. Out of these rents the 
interest on the purchase money is to be paid ; a sinking fund for paying 
off the principal is to be provided, all municipal buildings are to be 
constructed and maintained, and a surplus is to be left over for ‘‘ other 
purposes, such as old age pensions or insurance against accidents or 
sickness.” The success of the first Garden City is to lead to the 
erection of many others, so that large towns, including London, will no 
longer be over-crowded and rents will fall. In this way vested interests 
will be peacefully evaded. 

If capitalists could be found to advance the money and trustees to 
accept the responsibility ; also if 80,000 inhabitants could be found, 
capable of carrying out the plan of the city and its administration, the 
experiment might be successful. In that case if Garden Cities became 
the fashion the author’s hopes might be realised, and high rents and 
slums quietly disappear. F. M. Burtiiy 


Value, Price,and Profit. By KArt Marx. Addressed to Working 
Men. Edited by his Daughter ELEANOR Marx AVELING 
(vi., 94 Pp. 8vo. Sonnenschein. London, 1898). 


Tus paper, which is now published for the first time, was read by 
Marx to the General Council of the International Association in 1865. 
The subject of the paper is wages. The title is therefore rather 
misleading, for value, price and profit are only considered in their 
relation to wages. 

In 1865 there was an epidemic of strikes on the Continent. One of 
the delegates at the General International Congress, by name Citizen 
Weston, had maintained that ‘the amount of real wages, that is to 
say, of wages as measured by the quantity of commodities they can 
buy,” is a fixed.amount, that ‘‘if the working class forces the capitalist 
class to pay five shillings instead of four shillings in the shape of money 
wages, the capitalist will return in the shape of commodities four 
shillings worth instead of five shillings worth.” Marx opposes this 
theory. He argues that “‘ a general rise in the rate of wages would result 
in a fall of the general rate of profit, but, broadly speaking, not affect 
the prices of commodities.” In support of this view he brings forward 
his theory of value of which it is the logical outcome. In developing 
this theory Marx explained to his audience that in an address he could 
only touch upon the main points, yet, one cannot but think, that unless 
those working men were prepared to take everything on faith they 
must have been somewhat dazed. Here area few examples of the way 
in which Marx hurries over the weak parts of his argument :— 

“Taking one single commodity, wheat, for instance, we shall find 
that a quarter of wheat exchanges in almost countless variations of 
proportion with different commodities. Yet, its value remaining alwé ys 
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the same, whether expressed in silver, gold, or any other commodity, it 
must be something distinct from, and independent of, those different 
rates of exchange with different articles.”’ 

‘“‘ But how does one measure quantities of labour ? By the time the 
labour lasts, in measuring the labour by the hour, the day, &e. Of course 
to apply this measure, all sorts of labour are reduced to average or 
simple labour as their unit.” ‘‘ Rent, Interest, and Industrial Profit 
are only different names for different parts of the surplus value of the 
commodity, or the unpaid labour enclosed in it, and they are equally 
derived from this source and this source alone. 

‘Tf wages fall profits will rise; and if wages rise profits will fall.” 

‘‘ By what laws this division of the total amount of surplus value 
amongst the three categories of people is regulated is a question quite 
foreign to our subject.” 

If Marx’s hearers were willing to take for granted that the value of 
wheat or of any commodity always remained the same, that any mean- 
ing can be attached to ‘‘simple or average labour,” and that the laws 
which govern the use and fall of rent, interest and industrial profits are 
“foreign to the subject” of value, then Marx must have found it 
easy to convince them of the truth of the conclusions which were 
founded on these assumptions. It is interesting to find that these 
obviously weak points correspond with the weak points which critics 
have found hidden under the dialectic of ‘‘Das Kapital.” While 
criticism would naturally be directed against the latter work, this com- 
paratively concise statement will be of great assistance to the student. 

Marx sums up his practical advice to Trade Unionists on the subject 
of wages in three resolutions. 

‘Firstly. A general rise in the rate of wages would result in a 
general fall of the rate of profit, but, broadly speaking, not affect the 
price of commodities.” 

‘Secondly. The general tendency of capitalist production is not to 
raise, but to sink the average standard of wages.” 

“ Thirdly. Trades Unions work well as centres of resistance against 
the encroachments of capital. They fail partly from an injudicious use 
of their power. They fail generally from limiting themselves to a 
guerilla war against the effects of the existing system, instead of sim- 
ultaneously trying to change it, instead of using their organised forces 
as a lever for the final emancipation of the working class, that is to say 
the ultimate abolition of the wages system.” F. M. Buruin 


Ueber das Verhaltnis von Wert und Preis im bkonomischen 
System von Karl Marz. Von Prof. Dr. Kart DIEHL, in 
Halle a. S. (Pp. 44, 8vo. Fischer. Jena. 1898.) 

Tuis pamphlet contains yet another criticism of the third volume of 

“Das Kapital.” It deals with the light which this third volume has 

thrown on the relation, in Marx’s theory of value, between value and 
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price. How vague this theory still remains, even in its complete form, 
is shown by the widely different interpretations which Professor Bohm 
Bawerk and Professor Sombart have given it. The author agrees with 
the former in condemning the theory. While, he argues, no theory of 
value can treat value and price as identical; price dealing with con- 
crete quantities [‘‘eine Konkrete Mengenbestimung”] while value 
isan abstraction, yet the true test of a theory of value is that it should 
account for the various phenomena of price. Whatever may be said 
in defence of Marx’s theory it cannot be held to stand this test. 
Marx has only reconciled his theory of surplus value or unpaid 
labour as the sole source of profit with an average rate of profit by 
sacrificing the connection between value and price. Only in certain 
special cases could value as Marx conceived it, account for the price of 
commodities. As a careful summary of these special cases this 
pamphlet will make a useful supplement to former criticisms of ‘‘ Das 
Kapital.” F. M. Burwiy 


The Third Factor of Production, and other Essays. By A. J. 
Ocitvy. With an Introductory Note by ALFRED RuUssEL 
Wa.uace, D.C.L., F.R.S. (Sonnenschein. 1898. 2s. 6d.) 


Mr. A. R. Wauxace, in introducing this book, is right in saying that 
it will have a special interest for English readers as showing the mind 
of a thoughtful colonist on the position of social problems in his own 
colony. Tasmania, like other colonies, is being filled up, or rather, it 
is already filled up, if we get a just impression from this book. It 
has now the same blessings that we have at home, especially the 
ubiquitous landlord, who is the tyrant of the fields and of the towns 
equally. It is not (we are told) the capitalist who is to be feared. 
‘‘Tt is not the possession of the instruments of production that gives 
the one man power over the other, but the denial of that natural alter- 
native to hired employment that the land offers’”’ (28). It is the abuse 
of the third factor (the instruments of production) and not the use that 
our author criticises, and the offence comes by the monopolising of 
land. ‘‘ Landlordism is the pedestal on which capitalism stands, and 
which, if knocked away, would bring down capitalism with a crash ” 
(196). But since land is now so often bought and sold it is not fair to 
put a single tax on land, to reach only the present holders: it would 
be better to put it on all unearned incomes (197). 

Still there lies our remedy—the nationalising of the land ;—‘‘ When 
once this, our own mother-earth, is recognised as the heritage of the race, 
not as a monopoly of the landlords, when all natural resources are 
forced into use, and no monopolist may withhold or extort, when work 
is offering for all, and the fruits of work are secured to the worker, 
then it will not matter whether the rich man spends or saves the 
money. He will get no tribute on his savings, for interest will dis- 
appear with private rent. He will give no added employment by his 
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expenditure, for every one will find work to do who wants it, and will 
produce something for himself or for his neighbours if the rich man 
does not want anything. In short, this treatise will cease to have any 
practical application ”’ (254). 

The practical application of this treatise, since nationalisation is 
still unaccomplished, is to saving and spending, in relation to the 
Australian crisis. It was the saving of the “ tribute-holder” that 
caused the crisis (133). Just before the crisis in Victoria, the banks 
were unusually full; accumulations in banks are ‘‘ accumulations 
of claims, not of goods, and are exactly what cause the crisis” (150). 
Tribute had outrun earnings ; claims had accumulated beyond the 
power of payment (7b). To this it might be answered that tribute could 
only outrun earnings if a large number of people had been respectively 
knaves and fools; it could only do so if there were claims for goods 
without any equivalent to give title to these claims. Mr. Ogilvy is 
against saving only because, as things now are, the claims are pro- 
cured on too easy terms. He allows (200) that accumulations are due, 
though rarely, to abstinence, and thinks they are more often due (1) to 
extra-exertion when a man produces something and holds it over for 
future wants; (2), to the durability of some articles, which leads to 
their being produced faster than they wear out; (3), to the advance 
of knowledge, enabling us to produce more than we want with the 
same labour formerly needed for mere sufficiency. Without absti- 
neice, therefore, accumulation would still go on. It is not abstinence 
that is wanted but more consumption: ‘‘ The greater the consumption, 
the greater the demand; and the greater the demand the more active 
the production” (137). There was too much saving and too little 
consumption in Australia at the time of the crisis ;—at least, that is 
what we are told in this book. J. Bonar 


Purasitisme organique et parasitisme social, par JEAN MASSAR1 
et EMILE VANDERVELDE. (Paris: Reinwald, Bibliotheque 
internationale des sciences sociologiques). 1898. (1 Vol. in 
16mo, 167 pp). 


M. Massart is one of the most distinguished biologists of the Free 
University of Brussels. M. Vandervelde is the well-known Socialist 
Deputy, Professor at the New University of Brussels, and Sociologist. 
They collaborated some time back in the production of a paradox which 
was published in a French review. The little pamphlet above men- 
tioned is only a reprint intended to take a place in a series entitled 
“The Library of Sociological Science,” and published under the 
editorship of M. A. Hamon. 

[ arn inclined to think that MM. Massart and Vandervelde wished to 
aluse themselves; or at any rate to make a novel venture. Their 
tactics consist in employing an over-wide definition, applying it to a 
biological phenomenon and to social phenomena, and then writing— 
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each for his own part—under the same headings and with the saine 
divisions, on the aspects which these phenomena assume in their own 
particular sphere. 

They define the parasite as an individual living at the expense of 
another without destroying it and without benefiting it: which might be 
said with as much truth of the child at the breast as of true parasites, 
Then M. Massart in the biological field, and M. Vandervelde in the social 
field, trace for us the diverse forms of parasitism (its manner of 
borrowing nourishment, force and life), its evolution, and the 
influence of the parasitic life on the parasite itself as well as on the 
‘* parasité.”” 

I assume that what M. Massart so clearly sets forth is incontvro- 
vertible. Let others judge whether it is the same in regard to the picture 
of social parasitism when I explain that M. Vandervelde ranges as 
parasites, landed proprietors (who are the tceniada of the social body), 
courtiers holding sinecures (forming a court), those who live by 
prostitution, usurers, professional delinquents, stock jobbers, feudal 
lords (who once imposed compulsory labour), sham beggars, charlatans, 
pseudo-scientists, ‘‘ sweaters,” of course, and the shareholders of 
joint stock companies, &c. At first it is all somewhat amusing, but 
after atime this kind of play gets fearfully aggravating because ove 
sees too much of the wires. 

To sum up, I fancy that this double-barrelled essay is of a nature 
tending definitely to discredit the abuse of biological metaphor in 
Sociology. ERNEST MAHAIM. 
Overproduction and Crises. By Karu RoDBERTUS, translated by 

JULIA FRANKLIN, with an Introduction by J. B. Cuarx. 
(London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 1898.) 


GREAT though the interest is attaching to the first work hy 
Rodbertus which has been translated into English, it is impossible to 
avoid tempering congratulation by regret on the present occasion. 
This particular book is not a very happy choice on the part of the 
translator, partly no doubt by reason of its controversial character, 
though mainly because it touches but slightly and yet dogmatically on 
many of the cardinal features in the theory of this great socialist thinker. 
It is still more unfortunate that a title should be prefixed to a work 
which deals only in part with the subject denoted and which would 
be described more correctly as the second letter to von Kirchmann. 
If it was necessary to give another than the general title, at any rate, 
care should have been taken to have avoided the suggestion that this 
work was mainly and specifically occupied with the consideration of 
over-production. With regard to the matter of this volume there are 
two things to be noticed. It is one of a series, nominally of three, but 
substantially of four letters which Rodbertus wrote to his friend and 
opponent von Kirchmann in exposition of his views, and in this particular 
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RODBERTUS : OVERPRODUCTION AND CRISES te 








instance the work which he took in hand was the contrast of the 
accounts given by them as to the causes of the economic disorder which 
shows itself in the grave symptoms of pauperism and commercial crises. 
These, however, cannot be fully considered without reference to the 
general features of a theory of distribution and a social philosophy. 
So in justice to Rodbertus readers of this book must in the first place 
disregard the title, and in the second place remember that the book 
itself requires supplementing. Still, taking it as it is, there is in it much 
of interest and importance, as is shown by the contrast between the view 
of society he champions and that which he attacks. Von Kirchmann 
in his diagnosis of social ill, distinguishes two symptoms as of special 
gravity, namely Pauperism and Crises. In his further endeavour to 
trace these to their causes, he lays great stress on differential rent as 
the cause of the first, and on certain functional derangements as the 
main cause of the second. In reply to him Rodbertus first of all attacks 
the Ricardian theory of rent both as to its validity and as to the 
importance attached to it, and then endeavours to prove that the 
phenomena in question can be referred to a common cause, namely 
the existence, or more strictly speaking, the continued existence of 
private ownership of land and capital, or, to use the more ordinary 
expression, of the instruments of production. Without entering at any 
length into the views he expresses as to rent, which are still further 
elaborated in the third letter, it may be pointed out that they 
are directed in the main against the grave results attributed to it 
by the followers of Ricardo, among whom ranks von Kirchmann. 
That rent is due in some measure to differences in fertility is not con- 
tested, though those are treated as cause of its increase and not of its 
essential existence. In answer to the question he foresaw as to the 
true cause he elaborates a theory of ground rent as arising from certain 
differences between processes of manufacture and agriculture or extrac- 
tion—a theory which should be studied in his own pages inasmuch as 
it stands in organic relationship with the socialist difficulty with regard 
to interest or profits, which are first derived from labour by a method 
of expropriation, consequently varying in amount with labour, and are 
then seen to be appropriated by the interest or profit recipient in 
proportion to his capital and not to the labour it employs. Apart, 
however, from this general connection the Rodbertian theory of ground 
rent as distinct from profits is not important, as it is in itself mainly 
based on an error in calculation. Behind it and his theory of profits 
as due to expropriation, and behind also his assault on the positions 
maintained by von Kirchmann lies the implicit contention that the 
disorders of the state are due, not as this latter asserts to inevitable 
law and minor social defects, but to a radical defect in the whole or- 
ganisation of society and that until this be removed society must 
remain a ready prey to the expropriator. 
When we turn to the particular question of over-production which 
is one of the two symptoms which both writers agree in detecting, the 
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argument of Rodbertus admits of fairly simple summary. Society is 
treated as consisting of two classes, those who labour and those who 
receive rent or unearned income or revenue, these terms being for the 
present purpose convertible. Owing to the superior competitive 
strength of possession in the conditions of production over labour the 
proportion in which the total produce is divided is continually changing, 
to the detriment it need hardly be said of the working class: in other 
words the share of labour is ever diminishing. Lastly the direction of 
production lies in the hands of irresponsible individuals whose only guide 
to what they should produce is the experience of the past. The result 
according to Rodbertus is obvious and inevitable. Any improvement 
in productive power naturally leads to an increase in the production of 
what may be termed revenue goods and working class goods in the 
same proportions which these originally held. But during this very 
time labour has been exploited and subjected to a decrease in its 
proportionate though not its absolute share, so that the goods when 
tinally in the market exist in wrong proportions to the power of 
purchase then resident in the two classes. Owing further to the recur- 
rent or rather continuous nature of this change adjustment never has 
time to take effect before a new depression occurs with a demand for a 
new adjustment. The cause of over-production then is not inequality but 
increasing inequality. This feature must be emphasised here because 
it is on it that the argument turns. Despite its importance, it receives 
far too little notice on many criticisms on Rodbertus. Thus, though 
not overlooked by Professor Clark, its particular conditions and conse- 
quences are insufticiently taken into account in the somewhat summary 
conclusion at which he arrives. 

The true importance of Rodbertus, however, lies not so much in his 
treatment of this or that particular point as in the extraordinary 
suggestiveness of his writings and the central conceptions set forth as 
to the growth of society and the relationship of economic and social 
life. BE. C. K. Gonnen 


Reflections on the Formation and the Distribution of Riches, 
by Turgot, 1770. Translated and Edited by Prof. W. J. 
ASHLEY. (New York: Macmillan. Pp. xxii, 112. 18938. 
Price 3s. net.) 


THis volume, in the series of Prof. Ashley’s Economic Classes, 
deserves more notice from the reviewer than could be given to some 
of its predecessors, like the reprints of chapters from the writings 
of Malthus and Richard Jones. Turgot’s sketch first appeared 
in the form of articles. in the Ephémérides, 1770, then edited by 
Du Pont de Nemours. As is well known, Du Pont revised the articles 
before they were published, and this led to a passing tiff with Turgot. 
The alterations made by Du Pont were, if an editor of an Economic 
Journal can judge, small and unimportant compared with the fuss 
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which has been made over them; but, in a critical edition, attention 
must necessarily be called to them. Prof. Ashley has hardly attempted 
a critical edition. He suggests that the task should be left to the 
modern French school, but it is permissible to express regret that he 
has not himself undertaken it. Any one who attempts the task will 
not perform it satisfactorily without carefully collating Turgot’s 
Rejlections and Cantillon’s Essai. 

In a short but interesting preface the editor gives us the main 
facts of Turgot’s life. He incidentally expresses the opinion that 
Du Pont was in chronic want of copy for the Ephémérides. After 
reading, perhaps, more of Du Pont’s writings, published and unpublished, 
than I am ever likely to find useful, I feel very doubtful upon this 
subject. Too prone to write in his own journal, too dilatory and 
unpunctual to be ever up to time, Du Pont can hardly ever have been 
really short of matter for publication ; and any reader of the Ephém- 
érides must be struck even now with the small amount of padding 
which they contain. And the strong sectarian spirit of the Hconomistes 
have caused the rejection of a great number of manuscripts which an 
editor, if hard up, would not have hesitated to accept. 

The only previous English translation of the Reflections, reprinted 
by McCulloch, was, as Prof. Ashley points out, a miserable performance. 
We owe a debt of gratitude to the Harvard professor for his very 
caveful and close rendering of the latest text. 

Henry Hiaes 


Bilanct di Trenta Famiglie di Contadini in Provincia di Treviso. 
By FELIcE MAntovanl. Pp. 60, 8vo. (Torino: Roux Frassati 
e Co. 1898.) 


SigNok MANTOVANI gives us an excellent study of thirty Metayers’ 
families in the North of Italy. Coming after the late Prof. 
Rabbeno’s Metayers’ Budgets in the Economic Journat (vol. iv., 
pp. 545 et seq.), and the earlier budgets of the Comtessa Pasolini, they 
add much to our exact knowledge of peasant life in Italy. The 
statistics of expenses of cultivation, of the ages, cost of living, receipts, 
ke., are minute in themselves, and are completed by particulars about 
the members of each family, which make the portraits live and throw 
light upon the figures themselves, e.g., how many members of the 
family can read and write, how many go to the inn, how much capital 
has been saved, and—for nothing is unimportant in the family budget 
such details as the mention of a mother and daughter who take it in 
turns to go to mass, because they have only one pair of boots between 
them, and wear slippers in the house. Those who have attempted to 
compile a workman’s budget, and few others are competent judges, 
will warmly appreciate the industry and ability which Signor Mantovani 
has lavished upon his interesting work. Henry Hiaes 











NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THE TRADE UNIONS CONGRESS AND FEDERATION 


THE special meeting of the Trade Unions Congress, to consider the 
question of federation, was held in Manchester at the end of January. 
An attempt was made at the outset to widen the scope of the discussion 
by introducing other systems, as well as the one drawn up by the 
special committee ; but the attempt proved abortive, and the two days 
and a half were entirely devoted to an examination of the official 
recommendations and of suggested amendments. The scheine of 
federation, as it now stands, is roughly as follows. 


Structure. 


The governing bodies are a general council, a management committee, 
and district committees. 

The general council, which will be much like the Trade Union Con- 
gress, will meet annually, and also on special occasions when required 
by the management committee or by twenty members of the general 
council. 

The management committee will consist of fifteen members, no two 
of whom must be of the same trade. In this body voting is to be by 
show of hands. Any society dissatisfied with the ruling of the com- 
mittee may appeal to the general council, and, if it pleases, from the 
general council to the constituents. Should the executive prove itself 
strong in vetoing disputes, this right of appeal might easily render the 
scheme unworkable without some modification. The rules are silent 
upon the point as to whether the committee, when over-ruled on 
appeal to the council, also has the right to demand the referendum. 
Members of the management committee will receive salaries settled by 
the general council. If the federation attains any size the manage- 
ment committee may be so loaded with work as to necessitate its 
sitting permanently. In such case it would be difficult in the extreme 
—in any case it will be difficult—to find fifteen prominent trade 
unionists, whose decision would enforce respect, to constitute it. 
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District committees are to be appointed when and where 
the council may decide. They will contain two delegates from each 
society in the district. There is no rule as to voting at the meet- 
ings of the district committees. There is no rule as to officers, except 
that their remuneration shall be fixed by the whole body of delegates. 
There is no rule as to meetings. The district committee will obviously 
be too large to be called very frequently, and nothing is said of an 
executive, like the central managing committee, although the work to be 
done will necessitate a board sitting once or twice a week at least. 
The district committee may appeal from the decision of the managing 
committee to the general council, but the constitution is silent as to a 
further appeal to the individual members. 


Funds. 


All payments by societies are to be reckoned on ninety per cent. of 
their membership. There is an entrance fee of one penny per member. 
Contributions, which must be paid quarterly, are on two scales. The 
higher is sixpence per quarter per member, the lower threepence per 
quarter per member. The management committee has the power to 
increase subscriptions, but not the entrance fee, up to double the above 
amounts. If further increase is necessary the general council must 
submit a proposal to the members through the executives of the 
Unions. 

Let us now attempt to form some rough estimate of the probable 
income of the federation. If all the Unions in the country, with their 
one million and a half members, gave in their adhesion, the receipts 
would be-— 


Entrance fees....... Dt ie etn ate MR none £5,625 
Annual subscriptions (higher scale) ............... £67,500 
i 5s (lower seale)........... estes: £33,750 
Total annual WCOMEC..). 65.6.0... <00 saece oes £101,250 





We have assumed that half will join on the higher scale and half on 
the lower. 

It may be taken as quite beyond question that not more than half 
the unionists in the Kingdom, at the very most, will enter the feder- 
ation. Very likely not more than a quarter of them will join. 
A delegate at the Congress estimated the membership at 600,000. 
The building trades, excepting only the stonemasons, did not 
even send delegates, and they are 180,000 strong. The northern 
miners were not represented ; and it is hinted that none of the miners’ 
unions, which contain more than a quarter of a million members, will 
join. It is moreover very doubtful whether the textile operatives, of 
whom there are about 100,000, will commit themselves. In general 
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we may say that the Unions which spend the least per head on 
strike-pay will be chary about taking part in a scheme which means 
to them buying sixpences at a shilling apiece. And the differences 
between the expenditures per head on dispute benefit by different Unions 
are considerable, as witness the figures given below. When we con- 
sider further that less than one million members were represented 
at the Congress, it becomes obvious that the probable income of the 
federation ought not to be stated at more than £50,000 as the 
upper limit. How much strength such an income implies may be 
gauged by comparing it with the following average amounts spent 
in disputes by certain groups of the hundred principal Unions from 
1892 to 1896. 


&. a. 
Mining and Quarrying (14 Unions) ...... £126,000. Per head 12 7 
Wemtiie (16 Waiee) 6.0. niscsnes vce caves 61,000 « «= 
Building (14 Unsons) 2.400. s0cccsssecenssesee 31,000 « « = 
Metal, engineering and ship-building 
PAA PUBCON) ace. onseaseeueedesas cesceesere 25,000 sh | Rt 29 
Chott (6 HOS) acon ccs snccsewcscecces 22,000 ~ = 
100 principal Unions (containing 930,000 
Lf 02) SC) le ere ee A nee .... 291,000 Me re 6 3 


Functions. 


We may now pass on to consider the manner in which the funds 
are to be disbursed. All societies engaged in a trade dispute will have 
a claim on the funds, provided that their action is approved by the 
management committee, or, on appeal, by the general council or the 
constituents. ‘‘Trade dispute” is left undefined ; but an amendment 
proposed by the power-loom overlookers, and strongly supported by 
the Labour Unions, that ‘benefit shall be paid to any society having 
members locked out through a dispute the same as though such 
members were parties in the dispute,” was lost after a heated discussion, 
in which it was pointed out on the one side that it is possible to trace 
back the causes of most out-of-work cases to a dispute somewhere ; 
and, on the other side, that it would be unfair for the members of one 
Union, locked out through the action of another Union, not to receive 
strike-pay if the strikers did. Rule III, clause 2, as amended, now 
declares that the management committee ‘‘ shall have power to grant 
benefit under the federation scale to the extent of one per cent. of the 
aggregate number of members of the societies federated ; but when a 
greater number is involved the general council must be called together 
by the management committee to decide as to the best course to 
pursue.” The rule as drafted by the special committee read, ‘‘ one per 
cent. of the members paid for by any society.’’ This obviously would 
have borne heavily on the small Unions without branches. 

It is therefore within the rights of the management committee to 
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sanction and support for any period it deems desirable a strike of some 
7,009 or 8,000 men (the membership of the federation being taken as 
about three-quarters of a million), which might involve a weekly 
expenditure of nearly £2,000. The fourth clause of rule 8 appears 
to imply that once a strike is sanctioned, the federation is pledged to 
pay dispute benefit for eight weeks at least. This seems somewhat 
extraordinary. 

Dispute benefit is fixed at five shillings per week on the higher scale 
and half-a-crown per week on the lower scale. Here is a rough esti- 
mate of the expenditure which such benefits will involve. The average 
annual number of working days lost in disputes in the period 1891-6 
was 12,334,835; say about 10,000,000 in disputes lasting for more than 
five clear working days (the federation pays only in such cases), 7.¢., 
nearly 1,440,000 weeks. If half the unionists in the country belong to 
the federation, then, ceteris paribus, the number of weeks liable to be 
charged for benefit is 720,000. It would probably be more, as among 
those who do not join the federation will be the Unions which spend 
the least per head on disputes. Suppose disputes to be equally divided 
between unionists on the two scales, then we have— 


360,000 weeks at 5s. Od. = £90,000 
360,000 36 yn) 8 OE. = 485:000 


phi 


In giving £135,000 as the maximum probable annual expenditure 
we are supposing that the existence of the federation will not affect the 
number of strikes. The maximum income has been estimated at 
£50,000, and working expenses will be heavy. The committee, however, 
are empowered to increase the subscriptions up to double the standard 
amounts ; but if they acted to the full on their power there would still 
be a discrepancy of 35 per cent., not to mention working expenses. 

To meet the financial difficulty an amendment was brought forward 
suggesting that the federation funds should not be drawn upon unless 
two per cent. of the members of the Unions at war were standing idle. 
This suggestion met with the most furious opposition. The amalgam- 
ations pointed out that they very seldom had so large a proportion under 
dispute, and the poorer Unions argued that conflicts of such magnitude 
would break them, with their present necessarily small contributions. 
The suggestion was negatived by 744,000 to 23,000 votes. It is some- 
what remarkable that no attempt was made to obtain the result really 
sought by extending the period of dispute which must elapse before 
the federation can be called upon for funds. In fact, the very opposite 
was attempted ; and successfully. An amendment was carried which 
deleted the part of a clause which declared that the first benefit should 
fall due on the twelfth day of dispute. 
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Nature of the Federation. 


A federation might aim, among other things, at insuring Trace 
Unions against exceptional risks in disputes. In my opinion the 
Congress should have given careful consideration to this notion of 
federation. Frequently during the discussion arguments were used 
which pointed to the need for something to fall back upon in times of 


exceptional strain. Many individual Unions incline to short-sightedness, [7 


and therefore one would think that it would recommend itself as [ 
desirable to unionists that a federal institution should take over Ff 
the burden of those disputes of which it approved after they had 
endured, say, for the normal strike period, or when they became 
exceptionally big : especially in view of the fact that on such occasions 
Trade Unions do assist one another now, although the assistance is 
unorganised. 

Another aspect of federation, very widely current, is that of 
excessively centralised management of all labour disputes. Federation 
of this kind would emphasise horizontal social divisions, probably at 
the expense of overlooking the vertical ; and so it would tend to embitter 
rather than to assuage industrial conflicts. Besides, its omnipotence 
would necessitate a council of omniscients, if it was not to result in 
chaos. On the other hand, complete decentralisation of management, 
such as the cotton spinners made an effort to secure, would mean not 
federation at all, but simply a pooling of funds ; and it would certainly 
increase the number and duration of disputes, as all those who obtained 
the right to dip into the common purse at will would naturally begin 
to spend feverishly. 

The scheme adopted goes to neither extreme. The council will 
manage industrial conflicts only partially. The condition of its activity 
is a dispute, and its duties are confined to existing disputes. It has 
no more power of initiating a quarrel than it has of swallowing up the 
individual Unions. Of course it may do much by way of management 
indirectly—but will it assume the vast responsibilities which such a 
policy would entail ? Nevertheless, the federation is by no means power- 
less. By the method of pruning, which the right of effective disapproval 
ensures, it may assist in bringing dispute policies into line. And it 
should operate in reducing strikes, both by means of its written 
regulations and of the direct veto, if the managing committee proves 
itself strong enough to oppose the wishes of the constituent Unions to 
an extent sufficient to counteract the natural rush on a common purse. 
Societies are not entitled to dispute benefit unless they can prove that 
they are in a position to pay ten per cent. of their members’ dispute pay 
for eight weeks. Again, the federation hopes to do away with all 
troubles arising from the demarcation of work by the rule which refers 
them to compulsory arbitration. It is questionable, of course, whether 
the Unions are not going outside their office in seeking to determine 
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among themselves a question of the combination of factors in production 
It cannot be denied that the employer, whose business it is to give 
effect to the law of substitution, must have at least a word in this 
matter. 

Will the federation endure, and will its size be respectable? These 
questions cannot be answered yet awhile. Is it essential to success 
that most of the big developed Unions should enter ?—nay, further, is 
it altogether desirable? I for one am not prepared to dogmatise. 
The scheme seems to contain the seeds of success. Its projectors have 
not made the mistake of inaugurating a method of pumping all the 
Unions of their funds, to the last penny if needful, in support of one 
dispute. Nor have they made the mistake of creating a strongly 
‘centralised federation to ride roughshod over the policies of particular 
Unions—policies shaped by their peculiar environments and by years of 
trial—under the impression that what is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the whole farm-yard. Mild as the scheme is, it is a colossal under- 
taking. The committee will need a full measure of virtues, and the 
wisdom of serpents, to cope with the tangled wilderness of detail, and 
the thicket of conflicting interests, in which they will constantly find 
themselves involved. When we consider that on an average about 900 
disputes are annually reported to the Labour Department, the magni- 
tude of the task becomes apparent, and raises grave doubts about an 
easy success. S. J. CHAPMAN 


CoMPULSORY ARBITRATION 


On December 15th, 1898, the President of the Board of Trade, in 
receiving a deputation of trade unionists, pointed out in forcible lan- 
guage the grave evils resulting from the suspension of industry in 
strikes and lock-outs, and from the fact that industrial warfare dis- 
courages British owners of capital from employing it at home, declaring 
at the same time his opinion that these evils could not be remedied by any 
legal enactment making arbitration in labour disputes compulsory. 
Thereupon the Bishop of Hereford wrote to The Times to complain of this 
“impotent conclusion ”; and his letter originated an interesting cor- 
respondence, which occupied its columns at frequent intervals during 
more than a month. Basing his demand upon the success, which he 
believes to have been achieved by the law providing for the settlement 
of labour disputes by compulsory arbitration in force in New Zealand, 
Dr. Percival pressed for the application of similar methods in this 
country. With respect, however, to the New Zealand law, it is 
to be observed that the original Act came into operation so recently as 
in 1895, and has been amended by several subsequent enactments, the 
last passed only a few months ago. Thus, even if it could with truth 
be alleged (which it cannot) that the conditions, political, social, and 
economic, obtaining in that colony were closely analogous to those 
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which prevailin this country, the experience of New Zealand could not 
well be considered to afford adequate guidance ; and if we are profit- 
ably to discuss the question raised by Dr. Percival—whether we ought 
to provide that wages and all other conditions of employment shail 
be fixed, no longer by agreement between employers and employed, 
but by the machinery of the law—this question must be discussed 
on its merits, and with express reference to the political, social, and 
economic conditions obtaining in the United Kingdom. 

For a long time past we have fixed by law some of the most important 
conditions of employment. How many hours in the day an employer 
shall employ certain classes of workpeople, how much air-space he shall 
give his workpeople of whatever class to work in, what provisions he 
shall make for their well-being in other respects (e.g., in regard to 
protection against injuries arising from unfenced machinery or de- 
ficient exits in case of fire)—all these matters are strictly regulated by 
law. So far as the principle of the thing is concerned, since contract 
has been abolished in regard to the relations of landlords and their 
tenants in Ireland, we can hardly decline to consider for a moment 
the proposal to abolish contract as between employers and their work- 
people. ‘Fair” rents are fixed by law; why not “ fair” wages? 
As a fact, we have not hesitated to fix by legal regulations the re- 
muneration of some kinds of labour. If the law compels me to pay 
half-a-crown an hour to a cab-driver, why should it be deemed utterly 
absurd to suggest that I shall be compelled to pay one shilling an hour 
to a bricklayer, if Iemploy one? The truth is, that the consistent practice 
of English legislation is to maintain the sanctity of ‘‘ free” contract 
only unless and until a section of the voters, too numerous and too 
well organised to be safely ignored, happens to raise a demand for the 
supersession of this ‘‘ principle’ in some particular direction by the 
alternative method of legal regulation. 

Coming now to considerations of a practical nature, it will be 
obvious that, with respect to this demand for compulsory arbitration, 
by far the most important question requiring to be considered is, 
whether the adoption of a system of this nature is practically possible. 
It is often said that to ask a judge to settle, for example, how much an 
hour shall be paid for a particular kind of labour is ridiculous, 
because it is impossible to formulate any general principles upon 
which the price of labour shall in any given instance be determined 
with precision. Certainly, the extreme difficulty, to say the least of 
it, of laying down scientifically accurate principles of this nature will 
not be doubted by any serious student of economic problems. All the 
same, granting that the tribunals provided for the settlement of such 
matters honestly endeavour to decide the questions submitted to them 
in an equitable manner, it is not really of very great consequence that all 
their decisions shall be scientifically accurate. In all probability the 
awards of the Courts would give sometimes to one party, sometimes to 
the other, a little less than a strictly scientific judgment (if such a 
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thing be conceivable in these matters) would have given them. But 
on the whole, taking all the cases decided in a series of years “in the 
lump,” very little net injustice wouldbe done. In any case, supposing that 
the awards made by the proposed tribunals were framed on reasonable 
lines, and were honestly carried out by both parties, we may fairly 
expect that the position of both employers and employed would, on 
balance and in the long run, be appreciably more favourable than if 
they had fought out their disputes by lock-out and strike, and that the 
interests of capitalists and workmen, no less than the well-being of the 
community at large, would be materially promoted by the maintenance 
of industrial peace. 

When, however, we come to consider the question, whether, when 
the Arbitration Court had given its decision, it would be possible to 
secure compliance with its award, we find ourselves face to face with 
practical difficulties of a serious character. That compliance on the 
part of the employers might‘on the whole be satisfactorily secured, is not 
altogether unlikely. You cannot, of course, prevent a builder, whom 
an Arbitration Court has ordered to pay his bricklayers one shilling an 
hour, and who is firmly convinced that to pay them more than eleven- 
pence will land him in the Bankruptcy Court, from evading compliance 
with that order by retiring from the business. In practice, how- 
ever, it would, in a very large majority of cases, be found that an 
employer, rather than go out of the business, would manage to 
pay what the Court had ordered, the more so, since he would 
effectually protected against any undercutting in the matter of 
wages on the part of his competitors. But whether any really 
practicable amount of legal coercion would induce the bricklayers, 
if dissatisfied with the order of the Court, not only to work for one 
shilling an hour, but also to do something like a shilling’s worth of 
work in an hour, we may very well doubt. It would appear in the 
highest degree probable, that obedience to the awards of an Arbitration 
Court could be enforced upon working-men by no other compulsion than 
that of the strongly felt and vigorously expressed public opinion of 
their own class. If there were any likelihood that workmen, who 
failed conscientiously to carry out such an award (whether relating to 
wages, to working arrangements, including the liberty of the employer 
to employ on an equal footing unionists and non-unionists and to use 
to the best advantage the most improved labour-saving appliances, or 
to any other of the manifold and diverse matters which now give rise 
to strikes and lock-outs) would be treated by the general body of the 
working-classes, and especially by the members of the trade union 
organisations, as being disloyal to the cause of labour, and would, 
accordingly, be dealt with as ‘blacklegs,” then it might not be 
unreasonable to expect that a carefully devised system of compulsory 
arbitration would work in a satisfactory manner. But that, under 
existing circumstances in this country, any such likelihood as this exists, 
no one possessing knowledge of the facts will think of asserting Z. 
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ORGANISED LABOUR IN THE UNITED STATES 


THE Monograph on “ The American Federation of Labour,” by M. 
A. Aldrich, Ph.D., recently published for the American Economic 
Association,! brings out clearly and with much fairness the more hope- 
ful aspects of the Trade Union Movement in the United States. Enough 
of the earlier history is given to enable the reader to see in the 
Federation the last groping along centralised lines which labour organ- 
isation has reached. Unions in a common trade had taken steps 
toward National Associations even before the Civil War, although no 
important result was reached. Less ambitious, but far more telling in 
practical results, was the organisation as a next step of separate trades 
within a single city. These Central Labour Unions have come to be 
a power of very considerable influence. The Federation is composed of 
local, national, and central Labour Unions, together with State Federa- 
tions that have sprung up in a few States for purposes of securing State 
legislation. Much energy has been expended by the Federation to 
induce the various trades to create powerful national unions like the 
Typographers, Carpenters, Shoe Makers and Cigar Makers. These 
National Unions have developed admirable insurance benefits. These 
benefits (sick, funeral, and disability funds) are encouraged by the 
Federation because of the stability which such funds secure. The recent 
defeat of the textile workers in Face River and New Bedford is the 
subject just now under discussion at the Aunual Session in Kansas City. 
President Gompers says, Dec. 12th, 1898 :—‘‘ No better argument was 
ever presented for the necessity for national unions than the object lesson 
in the textile workers’ strike. The reduction offered was to be general. 
The operatives of each locality acted independently of the others, and 
not always in the most fraternal or helpful spirit, and certainly did not 
contribute financially as they should have and would have done had they 
been organised in a thorough, compact, and intelligent national union.” 

If this national organisation can be extended many of the most 
obvious trade union perils can be avoided. The new and rapid growth 
of cotton mills in Southern States was made the reason by employers 
in Massachusetts, where a legal ten hour law obtains, for a reduction 
of wages which brought on the late serious troubles. It is felt that a 
National Union could have done much in the South to prevent the 
restoration there of the long hours and low wages which were found 
more than a generation ago in the North. Child labour has also been 
exploited to an extreme extent in Southern States. This competition 
was thought to be so grave that it was boldly proposed to make an 
effort to repeal the ten hour law in Massachusetts. It was soon seen 
that this would raise such a storm that no real attempt has been made 
in this direction. On the other hand a trade union agitation was 


1 Macmillan & Co., New York; Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., London, August, 
1898. Price 50 cents. 
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started among the Southern Mills. The purpose of the Federation as 

just expressed takes the following form: ‘‘ It seems the part of wisdom 
that this convention should authorise the appointment of organisers to 
the full extent of its financial ability to bring about the organisation of 
the textile workers of the South, so that they may reap larger advan- 
tages of their labour, which is their due, and thus prevent their isolated 
condition from becoming a constant menace to the textile workers of 
the rest of the country, and, incidentally, to all labour.”’ 

There is the same general analogy between the relation of the 
Federation to State and local unions as exists between general and local 
government, and the strength of the Federation thus far has been in its 
uniform and intelligent recognition of local interests. The failure of 
such recognition was the rock on which the Knights of Labour went to 
pieces. They not only organised different trades into the same groups, 
(only lawyers, saloon keepers, and bankers were excluded), but there 
was the general assumption of identity of interests among all sorts of 
labour as against the so-called capitalistic interests. This is the more 
extraordinary as already before 1869 (the year in which the Knights of 
Labour were founded) there was ample evidence of direct and sharp 
conflict of interests among the workers themselves. 

Wherever the more highly and delicately developed machinery had 
to be used in common by different Trade Unions, the fight had already 
begun which has now taken on such sinister proportions, that arbitra- 
tion is nowhere more constantly necessary than among the different 
Unions. 

The Knights rode upon the high tide of a quite splendid sentiment 
of common brotherhood until these inter-group interests began to clash. 
About as fast and as far as the consciousness of such conflict became 
clear, the Knights of Labour fell to pieces. With great skill the Feder- 
ation has thus far avoided this sturdy fact of the situation. It has 
shown good strategy in selecting the most practical reforms as opposition 
to the Truck System, the adoption cf the Trade Union Label and the 
eight-hour day. It has not attempted a general eight-hour campaign, 
but has concentrated upon a single trade, like the carpenters. It has 
learned that machinery is to be accepted, and wisely aims at a shorter 
day as compensation. It has done even more perhaps in preventing 
legislation that was thought to be harmful to labour interests. It has 
taken a strong stand for civil service reform, and is now vigorously 
opposing the policy of ‘‘ expansion.”” An appeal has just been sent out 
in the following words by President Gompers :— 

‘‘ Desirous of avoiding in this report a lengthy argument, I propose 
stating as succinctly as possible the grounds of our opposition to the 
so-called policy of imperialism and expansion. 

‘We cannot annex the Philippines without a large increase in our 
standing army. A large standing army is repugnant to republican 
institutions and a menace to the liberty of our own people. If we annex 
the Philippines, we shall have to conquer the Filipinos by the force of 
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arms, and thereby deny to them what we claim for ourselves—the right 
of self-government. 

‘“‘ We shall surrender the present safe and independent position by 
which we are guaranteed the tranquillity and the fruits of peace, and 
force ourselves into European and Asiatic entanglements, implying war 
and the preparation for war. We shall become a militant instead 
of a peace-loving nation. We shall seek to conquer by the force of 
arms instead of by our own industry, commerce and surerior mentality, 
and civilisation. 

‘* We shall be compelled to open the gates and admit the Chinese, 
Malays and slave labourers who may come from ‘ our new possessions,’ 
since the constitution of the United States forbids the interdiction 
of the free entry of men and their products between our States and our 
territories. 

‘Our constitution requires the judges of our federal courts to make 
their decisions general and applicable to all the States and territories ; 
and the contracts for the specific enforcement of labour and the perform- 
ance of personal service will necessarily have to be interpreted in the 
light of these laws, and may become generally applicable to the workers 
of the United States. The decision of the Supreme Court in the case of 
Robertson v. Baldwin, rendered last year, paves the way for a broader 
decision on these lines and increases the peril. 

‘‘ The demand for expansion of trade abroad is based upon the idea 
that we manufacture toa larger extent than we can consume, when 
there are so many of our people who are workless, ahungered and 
ragged. Expansion of trade abroad has for its basis the contraction of 
the stomachs of men, women and children at home. 

“The policy of imperialism is a declaration that self-government has 
failed, and that the people cannot be trusted ; that the dollar is of 
more consequence than man, and plutocracy and militarism nobler than 
humanity.” 

There is far more fear than is expressed in these passages that a 
larger army would put a greater and more effective weapon at the dis- 
posal of employers in times of labour outbreaks. Though their number 
are probably under 700,000, the influence exerted is such as to be 
taken into account by politicians. 

Dr. Aldrich gives an admirable statement of the relation between 
the Federation and Socialism. Nothing shows so forcibly how practical 
and conservative a body the Federation has become, as the attitude 
now taken toward the type of Socialism with which it (the Federation) 
has to deal. 

In the report just issued, it is of the Socialists that President 
Gompers speaks in the following words : ‘Persons presuming to speak 
as friends of labour, carrying with them a halo which they don at 
convenient periods in order to give themselves the appearance of sanctity, 
wisdom and honesty, the representatives of the Socialist-Labour party, 
went to New Bedford on repeated occasions, and, in fact, kept one of its 
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representatives at New Bedford during a long period of the strike, held 
daily meetings with but one particular, avowed purpose in mind, the 
spread of dissatisfaction and discouragement among the strikers, exult- 
ingly predicting defeat, hoping and working to accomplish that end, 
throwing every obstacle in the way of those who were endeavouring to 
make the best struggle possible.”’ 

For seven or eight years the struggle with the socialist contingent 
has been severe and persistent. Wherever the unions are ‘‘ smashed”’ 
by employers a tendency at once shows itself to appeal to the State. 
In towns where competitive industry has been carried to an extreme 
(as in Massachusetts shoe industries) the long friction is resulting in a 
steady increase of the socialist vote. At the present moment a strike 
rages in Marlborough, Massachusetts. It concerns the very existence 
of trade union organisation. The agitation has passed to politics, with 
the result that a working man is elected Mayor. The long struggles 
and defeats in Havenhill have produced a socialist Mayor and three 
out of seven aldermen. It has been the common explanation that the 
United States had no Socialism that was not of purely foreign origin. 
Until 1890, this accounted roughly for the facts. Close observation 
shows that this no longer explains the situation. The conditions 
out of which Socialism grows are working with increasing activity in 
our midst, and they do not conveniently select those only who speak 
a foreign tongue, or ‘“ were bred among the tyrannies of the old 
world.” This is only a beginning of what seems likely to reach in 
the United States far greater proportions. The socialist vote is 
steadily and rather rapidly growing in Boston and in manufac- 
turing centres. If the Federation is strong enough to create powerful 
benefit funds, as among the cigar makers; if it is strong enough to 
secure important favourable legislation, it may hold in check the 
socialist influences. There is less hope for this, from the reason that 
the whole attitude of the Federation toward eight hours (its chief aim) 
is so questionable in method. It is boldly maintained that less work 
will be done in eight hours and that less ought to be done. It is as 
confidently held that wages will naturally rise with the lessened time. 
The danger of this position is greater because of the plausible evidence 
which success in certain favoured trades may lend the theory. It may 
appear to work among State or city employers; among railway 
labourers and even among carpenters in large towns. There has been 
no hint as yet of adequate discussion upon the real issues by which 
this theory must be tested. If it appear at length that the Federation 
has blundered in selecting its most important positions, a reaction in 
favour of socialist claims is probable. 

Thus far this association has dominated the situation and proved 
itself a conservative force in the best sense. Its entire organisation is 
a training school for citizenship. Its Sessions show a discipline and 
intelligence in dealing with the subject matter in hand that compares 
not unfavourably with the average Congressional sitting. 


JOHN GRAHAM Brooks 
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PROFESSOR COHN AND STATE RAILWAY OWNERSHIP IN ENGLAND 


To the issue of the Archiv fiir Eisenbahnwesen for November— 
December, 1898, Professor Gustav Cohn of Géttingen contributes a long 
and interesting article on ‘‘ The Prospects of State Railway Ownership 
in England.” He takes as his text, or more accurately as a straw 
showing the direction of the wind—for Professor Cohn knows too much 
about railways in general and the history of English railways in 
particular to regard the arguments therein put forward as either 
important or novel—Mr. Clement Edwards’ recent book on ‘ Railway 
Nationalisation ;’’ and frankly confesses that Mr. Edwards’ description 
of his own work as an attempt to find a plank for a new party platform 
is not calculated to inspire any great confidence in the strength of an 
agitation so launched. 

Professor Cohn starts by summarising the history of railway 
nationalisation in Switzerland. He points out that the democratic bent 
towards extension of the functions of the community was for many 
years held in check in that country by the even stronger bias in favour 
of the traditional cantonal independence, which was bound to be 
impaired by the added weight that the control of the entire railway 
system would give to the central government. In the end ‘ demagogy” 
triumphed, and nationalisation was carried through by the force 
‘of enmity first against great accumulations of capital, and, secondly, 
against the foreigners who possessed that capital.” 

Professor Cohn then turns to look what analogous new force is 
likely to be brought into play in England, and declares that he cannot 
find it.! ‘* Things change slowly in England. . . The democracy itself in 
England is conservative because it is English.” He thinks, however, 
that, if England, which has already once or twice coquetted with 
Protection, were definitely to abandon Free Trade—a course which, 
however, he regards as ‘‘ beyond the bounds of calculation, perhaps even 
of probability ’’—the knell of private ownership of railways might also 
sound, as only by actual ownership could the State obtain such a control 
of railway rates as would then be necessary. Apart from the ‘ strong 
prejudice ’’—a mere prejudice, and one which will some day be 
overcome, the Professor thinks—of the nation against ‘‘a system of 
State working with many hundred thousands of servants in State 
uniform,’ Professor Cohn apparently finds the main obstacle to 


9? 


nationalisation in the ‘‘ phalanx of railway directors 2”’ which “ now, as 


! In the September number of the Journal, the writer of this note ventured to 
suggest that the force which Professor Cohn looks for might, ere long, be found in 
the belief of the half-million railway employées (almost all voters) that they would 
obtain better conditions of service and higher wages from the State than from their 
present employers. 

* In the interest of accuracy it is perhaps worth while investigating the numbers 
* of the railway phalanx in the House of Commons. The Railway Year Book for 
1898 gives the names of sixty-seven M.P.’s who are directors of railways in the 
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always, sits in the House of Commons and also in the House of Lords ; 
» as only one, though an important part, of those traditional social forces 
ND [FF which are only very gradually being deprived by the new democracy of 
their influence on public affairs,’ He concludes his study of the 
question in the following words: “ The democratic tendency in English 


{— 


— | national life will doubtless constrain the companies to do much more in 
"PF the direction of cheapening third-class fares, workmen’s trains and so 
a forth. But it will only win the final victory when it has succeeded 
eB in reducing the large number of railway directors in the House of 
Rie ' Commons and replacing them with men of anti-capitalist sympathies.” 
W. M. AcwortH 
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STATE RAILWAYS AND STATE REVENUE IN PRUSSIA 

Ix a speech delivered before the Imperial Parliament on the Ist of 
se March, 1898, one of the leaders of the National Liberal party uttered 
i: the following opinion :—‘‘I believe I shall not be wrong in affirming 
i: that, if a private railway company were to find itself in the present 
. financial position of the Prussian State railways, that is to say, drawing 


3 per cent. over and above the interest on its existing capital, the 
’ ; Prussian Government would have no hesitation in demanding of that 





7 company that it should yield unconditional priority in its deliberations 
ys to the common weal and to the facilities of public communication.” 
a The speaker was here giving utterance to a view that has widely pre- 
: vailed for some years amongst interested parties and which, from their 

10 
fin United Kingdom. But this list is, as usual, swollen by a large number of naimes 
er, which in no sense represent the “railway interest.” Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
ith appears in the list, because he is a director of a company which ten years ago pro- 
moted a line, that has never been made, through his Wiltshire estate, now sold to 
ch, the War Office. Mr. Albert Brassey’s name appears because his family inherited, as 
en a damnosa hereditas from their father who made it, a petty line in the North of 
lso Ireland, the Enniskillen, Bundoran and Sligo, which the Great Northern of Ireland 
rol bought nearly five years ago, Sir John Kennaway’s directorate is of a tiny local 
ee branch, the Sidmouth Railway, which is leased in perpetuity, at a fixed rate, to the 
- London and South Western. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, by right of his chairmanship of 
be the Maryport and Carlisle, is counted as representing the capitalistic and anti-demo- 
of cratic railway interest. In fact one-third of men whose names are given are not rail- 
ute way directors in any natural sense of the word at all. Of the remaining forty-six there 
to are a large number, Sir Matthew White Ridley and Mr. Walter Long for instance, 
as who, assuming them to be actuated merely by personal motives, certainly are not 
likely to postpone the wishes of the constituencies to the interest of the shareholders. 
There are a number of others, Sir James Joicey, Sir James Kitson, Sir Joseph Pease, 
= for instance, whose personal interest as traders must vastly outweigh their interest 
wt! as railway shareholders. It may, perhaps, be added, that a closer personal familiar- 
ald ity with our English railways would probably enable Professor Cohn to appre- 
ae ciate that an M.P. director is quite as likely to bring democratic influences from 
the House of Commons into the board room as to carry capitalistic interests into the 

ers 


House. 
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standpoint, is not without relative justification. To carry out, however, 
the demands that are deduced from it is beset with many and great 
difficulties. These we will proceed to consider. 


Toask what the Prussian Government would have done in the event 
of private railway companies realising a net profit equal to that actually 
realised by the system of State railways is a somewhat unpractical 
question. Neither can a direct answer be made to it, and that for very 
plain reasons. In the first place no one credits the Prussian Government 
with any intention of denationalising its railways. Hence the assump- 
tion put forward above must remain without verification by appeal to 
experience. 

Let us however admit, in view of the persistence of the existing 
State management of railways, that it may prove suggestive and full of 
promise to set the hypothetical alternatives in a clearer light, so as to 
show how much better the interests of railway communication might be 
served ifthe Prussian railways were to-day carried on by private enter- 
prise. But we would deprecate on behalf of our comparison that 
irrational procedure which seizes on any haphazard possibilities and 
seals them as things deserving of all confidence, in the fantastic spirit 
that is for ever proving— 


Dort wo du nicht bist, 
Dort ist das Gliick ! 


(Where thou art not, there is happiness.) 


And we would recommend that which has actually been shown to 
be the policy of Prussian railway administration hitherto as the experi- 
ential basis for any inferences as to that which at the present may 
be looked upon as likely to happen. 

Now with regard to the case of a private railway company, when 
netting a clear profit of 6—7 per cent., having been compelled by State 
legislation or State administration to ‘yield unconditional priority in 
its deliberations to the common weal and to the facilities of public 
communication,” in other words, to surrender a considerable portion of 
its net profit, experience has nothing whatever to tell us about any 
country, least of all about Prussia. 

On the other hand it has much to report to the contrary effect. 

It is quite true that cases have occurred ofa limit set to the rate of 
net profit as prescribed by the statutes of private railway enterprises, 
or by legislation concerning them. Nor is this true of railways only, 
a precedent being at hand in earlier concessions. Thus when the 
Liverpool and Manchester railway obtained its parliamentary powers 
in 1826, the dividend was limited to 10 per cent. after the model of the 
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| powers that had about the same period been granted to the gas-light- 
ing companies. It is true, again, that (presumably in imitation of 


English legislation) ch. 33 of the Prussian Railway Act of November 3rd, 
1838, contains the following :—‘‘ In so far as, after deduction of the 


| expenses of transport, and of the fixed annual contribution towards 


the reserve fund, according to the statutes approved by ministers, the 
interest on the capital invested in the undertaking shall amount, 
during the most recent interval of time, to a net profit of more than 
10 per cent., the rates of transport must be reduced to such a degree 
as shall prevent the net profit exceeding 10 per cent.” 

Now in England the regulation regarding the rate of profit which 
was imposed not by a general Railway Act, but by particular conces- 
sions, was taken seriously, the dividends however of the railway com- 
panies, taken in the mass, never, except in the most prosperous, 
exceeded about 7 per cent. In Prussia on the other hand, under the 
nose of its Railway Act, quite a number of railway companies effected 
over inany years a profit far exceeding 10 per cent. In the case of the 
Berlin and Anhalt Railway Company, at the time when their shares 
were fetching a dividend of 18 per cent., several agricultural associa- 
tions in the districts adjacent to the line presented a petition, October 
2th, 1872, to the Minister of Commerce drawing attention to this 
infringement of the clause quoted above. The minister’s reply, 
issued on February 4th, 1873—the very day on which the Prussian 
private railway system collapsed in such a remarkable manner— 
declared that ‘‘The Act sanctions the undertakers of the railways 
appropriating a net profit of 10 per cent. on the capital invested in 
their undertaking. This decision should in my judgment be inter- 
preted, and has hitherto been interpreted, by the Government to mean 
that to the capital in question must be added not only the sums re- 
presented by the original shares, but also those raised by the issue of 
preference bonds and applied to the undertaking.” ! 

In England, the classical land of the private railway company 
system, whence the model for this legal decision was borrowed, such 
an interpretation has never been made, and would be self-contra- 
dictory. In Prussia it has been maintained and serves as a conspicuous 
memorial of the attitude of the State administration toward joint 
stock lines at the time when the railways were in the hands of private 
companies. And what was the practical effect ? Not only was there 
no reduction by State intervention of a dividend of 6—7 per cent. to 
3—4 per cent., there was not even any carrying out of the legal 
prescription to the extent of reducing a dividend of 18 per cent. to 
10 per cent. 

All laudatory comments on the private railway system should be 
tempered in the stream of actual experiences such as these. 

' VY. the pamphlet Die Anklagen gegen die Berlin-Anhaltsche Bahn nebst einer. . . 
Petition an den Herrn Handelsminister und dessen Riickaiisserung, herausgegeben 
tom landwirthschaftlichen Vereine der Kreise Delitzsch und Bitterfeid, 1873. 
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II. 


Finding the position we have dealt with untenable, the opponents of 
railway surplus profits will betake them to other points of attack, 
They will not fail to adduce the much more effective argument that it 
was the Prussian Government itself which, when it took over the 
railways, was careful not to admit any such financial aim, but rather 
assumed, when occasion served, the opposite réle of indifference 
respecting financial losses here and there. 

This is correct no doubt, but it has been reiterated often enough, 
It is a task, interesting in itself and never inapposite, to analyse the 
causes that have led to these surplus revenues accruing to the 
credit of the Prussian State railways. Nevertheless, not much 
will be gained by the tolerably unanimous conclusion that the 
surplusage is rather the spontaneous outcome of lucky developments 
than a carefully devised supplement to the original anti-fiscal intentions. 
The main problem is not to be found in that direction ; it is a question 
of finance. 

For what has the State done with the railway surplus revenues? 
Have they been spent on superfluities, or not ? And if not, if that 
surplus is substantially indispensable to it, how can it replace them by 
other forms of revenue ? 

That is, in the end, the real question. 

If they do not settle that, all the complaints poured forth against 
the surplus revenues of the Prussian State railway administration, and 
against its supporters, in an ever increasing torrent of newspaper 
articles, pamphlets, books, speeches, &c., by the advocates of interested 
parties, are futile and at random. 

What has the State done with that surplus? 

It is instructive, in framing the answer, to note that the critics of 
the railway surplusage never bring the reproach against the State 
administration of extravagant dissipation of revenue, or the consequent 
advice to reduce its expenditure, but that they are anxious, on the 
contrary, to incite the Government to make fresh outlay on a large 
scale. It is practically the same set that both blames the financial 
policy of the railway administration and urges on the Exchequer to 
high-flown schemes for inland waterways. 

Not that we would make the latter procedure a ground of blame to 
them. They have well-known reasons for justifying those financial 
sacrifices which they demand of the State. But the Prussian Govern- 
ment has reasons fully as good, aye, and far better to justify those 
financial sacrifices which it has thought fit to make in disposing of the 
surplus railway profits. In fact part of them has been devoted to the 
identical object on behalf of which those who are interested in the 
traffic question demand a yet larger outlay. 

This never resting pressure of progressive needs in the Imperial 
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economy of the present day is a phenomenon so generally known, 
the satisfying of it, never final but advancing in the strength of each 
achievement, is so imperatively necessary, that no apology is necessary 


sof & for the appearance presented by the budget of recent years under such 
ck, — heads as increase of official salaries, improvements in education, 
it FF science and art. For instance, the sums required by the department 
she of Education and Health amounted in 1876 to 49 million marks, in 
ler 1897 to 125 million marks. 
ce No one during this period has had any reproach to bring against 
the Prussian Government of a craze for the claims of education or 
ch, of science. Contrariwise, every one who has gone into the matter 
he at all knows the amount of friction and opposition every new demand 
he has to encounter both in the department itself, in the treasury, and 
ich in the committees of the House of Representatives. They are familiar 
he with what success these obstructions have delayed the satisfying of 
nts pressing demands. And, though it cannot be denied that during 
ns. the last decades great things have been wrought for educational in- 
ion stitutions, a whole pile of wants still tarries for the ministering care of 


the State. For while many a stately structure—school, university 


28: building, law-courts and the like--has been erected, there still floats 
hat before the imagination of every one some crazy surviving edifice, long 
by superannuated by the requirements of the present, but compelled to do 
service, judicial, educational or other, for lack of forthcoming funds. 
The nucleus of the State administration itself, and the ministerial 
nst buildings in Berlin, are an epitome of this state of things. 
und ; 
per 
ted IIT. 
Let it then be admitted that the growth of public requirements, 
of — which the railway surplus revenue has gone to meet, is a fact not to 
tate fF be argued away; further, that it is an empty self-delusion to suppose 
ent it possible to stem the advance of that growth in the future. There 


the § then arises this other question :—What better methods for raising the 
wge public income, so as to supersede the railway surplus, have been or 
cial §& are available ? 

r to In replying to this question a distinction should carefully be made 
between that which is theoretically and that which is practically better, 
eto — in other words between measures of financial reform attainable only in 
cial fF the future and such as are feasible at the present day. And it seems 
ern- — tome that, on the highest historical and scientific grounds,—on the 
10se fF basis of a comparative study of the causes of fiscal evolution in differ- 
‘the — ent states, and of the extent to which it has been governed by concep- 
the — tions of justice, social progress and productiveness of taxation,—it 
the — seems to me beyond doubt that the direction which may without rash 
ness be pursued in the future is a progressive development of the pres- 
orial § ent Prussian taxation on income, assets and inheritance. A progres- 
No. 33.—VOL. IX. H 
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sive development by means of which, to the civic conscience of the 
future citizen, an income tax of 6 per cent. will be as tolerable as the 
present one of half that amount, a tax on assets of 3 in the thousand 
no heavier than } seems to-day, or a death duty equivalent to what 
is borne elsewhere and recently in England, as no more intolerable 
than what is imposed, or rather is not yet imposed, in Prussia. 

That an increase in the existing Prussian taxation would be intoler- 
able, that a greater burden would repress the development of well- 
being, and cripple the satisfying of all those wants which every indi- 
vidual citizen seeks to satisfy in his domestic economy,—all such 
assertions are confuted by the fact that equivalent and even greater 
contributions are already forthcoming, just because they are necessary, 
the only difference being that they are paid in the more convenient, 
less obvious, less oppressive form (at least to objective wants) of 
surplus railway profits. 

On the other hand, if it were possible at the present day to etfect 
those developments in Prussian taxation, if an additional 200 million 
marks could be directly raised in this way, no one certainly would so 
rejoice at it as the State administration of the railways. It would be 
only too glad to renounce the ambition of being the benefactor of State 
administration in general. With the liveliest sensation of relief it 
would feel the removal of the iron hand of the finance minister from its 
surplus returns, and the advent of liberty to live for itself and its objects 
of communication and transport, to undertake reform in its rates, 
reduction of its rates, to increase its services by additional plant— 
rolling stock, new lines, new train-services, &c. Its only limitations 
would be the securing interest on its invested capital. Even these 
limits might be exceeded, if the moneyed classes were resolved to be 
plucky in paying taxes on income, assets and inheritance, so as to com- 
pensate for the falling off in net profits in railways. An inversion, this, 
of our present financial and transport policy, by which taxation would 
make good the deficit in railway returns, instead of railway 
surplus returns being impressed into the service of an underfed 
treasury. 


IV. 


The real state of things wears a different countenance. The bare 
mention of the possibility of such an increase in the direct taxation 
being carried out in the housekeeping of the Prussian Government 
reacts at present everywhere, unless it be where the fresh air of scien- 
tific habits of thought has some free play, as though some infernal 
machine from the arsenal of the wildest innovations were about 
to be exploded. No responsible statesman would dare to breathe 
such words, such figures. No one would dream of propounding any 
measures tending in such a direction. 

How, indeed, could anybody be desirous of rousing again and so soon 
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the vexation, hardly yet overcome, that accompanied the turmoil over 
the Prussian fiscal reforms of 1891—93 at the prospects of new 
burdens? Was it not after all the chess move of the finance minister, 
naturally cautious and with no fancy for unattainable ideals, first to 
introduce the whole scheme of fiscal reform with the declaration that 
the object of it was a juster incidence of the existing income tax, and 
not an increase in the revenue; then, that the fiscal burdens were 
already so high that no addition was admissible? Thus even at that 
time, to effect any reform at all, it was necessary to soothe the people’s 
representatives with a lie. How remote then must be the day when 
a plan of reform can be laid before that body which must be ushered 
in with the frank declaration:—We want to get an additional 
200,000,000 by way of taxation ! 

And what impediments had to be got over by every item of that 
bill of reform! The new methods of assessment, that is to say, the 
chief subject of reform, were mutilated in their essential features. Not 
only were the assessment boards robbed of essential functions, on which 
the bill laid great emphasis, but the effort of the Government to intro- 
duce, for the greater convenience of the income-tax assessment, a death 
duty in the case of the nearest of kin, was from the outset rendered a 
fiasco by a disreputable unanimity in public opinion. And if now for 
the last few years Miquel’s fiscal reform has come, in spite of everything, 
to be regarded as a positive success, it is precisely to this that the 
finance minister must attribute the sincerest factor in his unpopularity. 

How slight must be the temptation to strive after success along 
these lines ! 

But is this the only experience of its kind which may serve as 
a criterion for the prospects of subsequent attempts at fiscal reform ? 
What has been our experience of Imperial Finance the last quarter of 
a century ? 

Much is said to-day of a satisfactory equilibrium between income 
and expenditure in the Imperial Exchequer. Those who are respon- 
sible for the conduct of the Imperial Government are content to effect 
their transactions in the Imperial Diet without raising those difficulties 
in connexion with new fiscal demands which have ere now so often 
proved fateful. The man who can see a little deeper, who knows the 
history of Imperial Finance, who inquires into the building up of its 
constitution, is well aware that this content is wholly ephemeral. He 
knows too that the apparent equilibrium of the moment is a will-o’-the- 
wisp. A will-o’-the-wisp in the first instance because the collective 
Imperial debts have served year by year, and must yet serve to 
fill up the chronic deficit in the Imperial taxes, while the fictitious 
name of extraordinary and occasional expenditure is bestowed on that 
which is ordinary and regularly recurring expenditure. A will-o’-the- 
wisp in the second instance, because it will not be possible to ery 
halt! to the irresistibly increasing wants of the empire by simply 
closing our eyes to their inevitableness, instead of demanding that 
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those wants should be satisfied by means of such financial organisation 
as is founded on that necessity. 

To plan a system of Imperial taxation according to this view is in 
itself a simple matter. Long years of experience have taught us what 
hindrances such a system would encounter in reality, that is to say, 
in the civic sense of duty all over the empire finding expression in the 
choice of Imperial delegates. He too had to learn it, whose iron 
energies suffered in precisely this field the most palpable overthrow. 

An item of the kind of financial reform in question was the 
Imperial tobacco monopoly, which was well adapted to bring funds to 
the increasing Imperial requirements on a lasting, productive, elastic 
scale. An item, I say, and not of course the whole, if the whole be 
looked upon from the standpoint of a lengthy, protracted evolution, 
and not from that of the moment. Had it been accepted in the Diet, 
it would, after the score of years that have since almost elapsed, have 
become a habitual and integral part of our system of taxation and we 
would all long since have become inured to it. 

It was the wide-spread anxiety about this transitional process of 
inuring that caused even the efforts of the most powerful man in the 
German Empire to carry through this reform to break down, Other 
plans cognate to it came likewise to grief. Hence the actual develop- 
ment of the Imperial Revenue has drifted on in petty, fragmentary 
motions, attempts, successes and failures—a pattern of the actual 
difficulties intervening between the ideal of a systematic procedure of 
covered liabilities and the real opinions of those whose duty it is to 
effect that covering. 

Hence Dr. von Stephan, ex-Postmaster General, was thoroughly 
right when, in his speeches on the 20th and 28th of January, 1897, 
(his last appearance in the German Diet), he took his stand on those 
fiscal principles governing his department which had been too long 
suffered to lie dormant. But then he must needs make an amazing 
attack on the representatives of the working classes, who were agitating 
for a progressive reduction in telephone rates. 

“Tf this reduction were effected,’”’ he replied, ‘it would cause a 
diminution of receipts amounting to 6 or 6} million marks. Are you 
going to make that good by taxation? Do so, and then see what sort 
of answer you will get . . . . It is said that the Postmaster 
General is not strong enough to oppose the Secretary of the Treasury. 
But this is a question of circumstances and not of strength. As long 
as our finances are what they are, there can be no question of altering 
our charges.” 

That which was here said concerning a relatively small matter in 
the conflict between the Imperial administration and parties directly 
interested, or parties said to be directly interested, holds good 
for the whole of this great question. It rests on the responsibility 
attaching to the covering of public liabilities, to the consciousness 
that for every rent torn in the latter, it must be shown how the gap 
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may be filled up as well and even better, to the valuation of the lights 
and shadows in all the methods employed in that financial covering. 

Taxes direct and indirect, railway surplus, postal surplus, &c., each 
and all have their special advantages and disadvantages. It is very 
possible to conceive something less imperfect than the present necessi- 
tous condition in which the Prussian railway surplus revenues are 
forced to act as compensations for taxes which cannot be endured. But 
a far more serious matter than the relatively imperfect form of 
covering liabilities is that of the incapacity of covering the liabilities at 
all except by public debts. 

Measured by this seale the depth of the shadows of this subservi- 
ence in railway surplus profits to state liability becomes appreciably 
softened. And besides they are, in themselves, as I have often tried 
to show, a not insupportable method, if, as has been the case in 
Prussia for the last 10 to 15 years, they are the result of tariffs 
warranted in the most obvious manner by the expansion in our traffic, 
our production and our whole national economy. 

They are an indirect form of taxation, relatively just because they 
are raised, for by far the most part, by the propertied classes, by those 
eminently capable of paying, and relatively practical, because at the 
present there appears to be no other form by which anything like 
the same amount of income may be acquired with such approximately 
consummate facility. 

The first task of those interested parties who demand the reserv- 
ation of the railway surplus (in the shape of reduction of rates, &c.) 
should be to point out a better and juster form of taxation. 

Considering the erudition of their advocates in every kind of 
text-book, and the ingenuity displayed by the latter in discovering 
what makes for their advantage, they ought to make this problem the 
subject of their deliberations. The solution of it would call for the 
gratitude of all parties, and certainly not least for that of the Prussian 
State-Railway Administration. 

Gustav Conn. 
Translated by C. A. FoLry 
GOTTINGEN, October 22, 1898. 


THE NORWEGIAN SYSTEM OF REGULATING THE DRINK TRAFFIC, 


By A. Tu. Kiser, of the Norwegian Statistical Bureau. 


I. Introduction. 


Our system is certainly far from being a perfect one, and drunken- 
ness still brings about much wretchedness in our country, but it may 
safely be said that, on the whole, the state of things in this respect has 
much improved during a long period of energetic and continuous work 
against the evil of intoxication. 
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It is interesting to mark the development of the state of sobriety 
during the last eighty years, showing in its broad features, on the one 
hand, the evil consequences of the too unrestrained manufacture of 
spirits during the period from 1816 to about 1840; and, on the other 
hand, that a decrease in drunkenness has followed the restrictions and 
regulations relating to the drink traffic, combined with an energetic 
and widespread abstinence movement, with which the bulk of the 
people sympathises, and which exerts great influence on their habits. 
It is true that this reduction of the evil has not proceeded without 
interruptions and exceptions, but periods of local or general decadence 
are mostly owing to special causes. Further, it cannot be denied that 
restrictions have often led to evasions and contraventions, but, in spite 
of this, it remains a fact that the nation, as a whole, has made great 


progress in sobriety. 


II. Development of the System for Regulating the Brandy (Spirit)! 
Traffic. 


1. Before 1840. 


When, in 1814, from representing a part of the Dano-Norwegian 
absolute monarchy, Norway became an independent kingdom with a 
free constitution—since November 4th of the same year united with 
Sweden as regards her Royal House and foreign policy—the distilla- 
tion of brandy was entirely prohibited in the country districts, and, in 
the towns, was only granted to some ancient, small distilleries. This 
system was disliked in Norway, as it was considered to some extent 
to be favouring the Danish and Holstein distilleries. The new consti- 
tution contains the principle of industrial liberty, and a law of 1816, 
chiefly with a view of promoting agriculture, permitted every owner or 
tenant of land to distil brandy from his own agricultural products, in 
stills of any size; in towns the citizens might distil brandy, though 
only in stills containing at least 43 gallons. 

The consequence of this law, in co-operation with the current 
belief in the warming and strengthening power of brandy, and with 
social drinking habits, was that the consumption of brandy was more 
than doubled in the course of twenty years, inebriety increasing 
alarmingly. This state of things soon attracted general attention, and 
became, especially after 1830, a subject for treatment by the State 
Powers, who, by legislative restrictions and higher taxation, attempted 
to put down the evil. In 1842 the Storthing even passed a Bill 
entirely prohibiting the manufacture (and importation) of spirits afte: 
ten years; but, through want of royal sanction, this extreme measure 
failed to become law. 

1 « Braendevin’’ (commonly translated brandy), properly beverages distilled from 
grain or potatoes, and containing about 45 per cent. of alcohol, is the legal expres- 
sion for spirits in general. 
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The consumption of spirits fell from 16 litres per inhabitant, in 
1833 and the few following years, to 10 litres in 1843, the number of 
stills being reduced from 9,727, in 1833, to 1,387 in 1840. 


2. Manufacture of Brandy since 1845. 


During the forties important reforms were introduced with regard 
to the manufacture, as well as to the sale, of brandy. 

As regards the manufacture, a law of 1845 put a definitive stop to 
the small country stills, prescribing a minimum limit for all stills. In 
1848 an important reform was introduced relating to the manufacture 
tax, which had formerly been imposed on the stills, but was now laid 
directly on the output. Since this time the Government officials have 
kept strict supervision over the distilleries. The production tax, which 
in 1849 was 134 dre (nearly 2d.) per litre at 50 per cent. of alcohol, has 
been constantly, and by considerable degrees, increased—being thus 
raised many times between 1850 and 1890—in 1894, from 80 to 95, 
and in 1895 to 120 dre (1s. 4d.) per litre.! The aim of this increase is, 
to a great extent, to make the price of brandy higher, and thereby to 
diminish its consumption. (The revenue from the brandy tax is about 
one-tenth of the State revenues from taxes of all kinds, and from 
customs.) 

The law now regulating the manufacture of brandy is dated 
June 28th, 1887 (with several supplementary acts). This law directs 
in plain terms that the said liquor may only be manufactured in 
distilleries placed under public control ; the minimum capacity for a 
still is fixed at 100 litres. 

The number of stills which, as mentioned above, had decreased 
from 9,727 in 1833, to 1,387 in 1840, was further reduced to 40 in 
1850, the production being limited to factories only. In 1865 the 
number of brandy factories was 27, at present it is 23. 

The annual production of brandy was reduced from 3 million 
gallons about the year 1843, to about 1} million since 1860. 


3. The Sale of Brandy since 1845. 


The development of the regulation of the sale of spirits and the bar 
trade in the same during the last sixty years is mainly marked by 
three important laws, viz., those of 1845, of 1871, and of 1894. All 
these laws, by means of increasingly narrow restrictions and partly by 
prohibitions, aim at the reduction, or at any rate the regulation, of the 
consumption of spirits, in order to diminish, and as far as possible to 
abolish, intoxication. 


| For brandy afterwards exported this tax is refunded, In the years 1896-{8, 
the export has been very considerable. 
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The law of 1845 introduces the system of special licence, and auth- 
orises the establishment of local prohibition in the country. 

The law of 1871 authorises the introduction of the company system 
in the towns. 

The principle of the law of 1894 is: company monopoly or prohibition 
(local option by plebiscites). 


a. The Law of 1845: Special Licence and (in the country) Local Option 
System. 


Before the passing of the law of 1845, merchants had the right to 
sell brandy, retail as well as wholesale; this law provided that the 
retail sale should be limited to special licenses to persons not dealing 
in general merchandise.! In the towns the council and representatives 
should determine how many persons at most might be granted retail 
and bar trade licenses in spirits. In the country no license of these 
kinds might be granted to any one, unless the local governing body 
(which is elected by the people) had recommended the establishment 
of such places. 

In consequence of these and other provisions of the law of 1845 
(c.g. @ consumption tax), combined with the national interest in the 
promotion of sobriety, most of the bar trade and retail selling places in 
the country were soon abolished, and in the towns the number of such 
places was considerably reduced, viz., from 1,101, or one per 138 
inhabitants, in 1847, when the law came into force, to 500 (one per 
591 inhabitants) in 1870, the year before the beginning of the company 
system, under which the number has been further reduced ; in 1893 it 
was 227, and in 1898 only 143 (of which 26 were only selling places, 
not bars), z.e., one per 3,900 inhabitants. 

The wholesale trade—in quantities of 9 gallons and over—was, 
however, unaffected by the above-mentioned provisions of the law of 
1845. 


b. Introduction of the Company System. 


The law of 1845 may be said to form the basis for the Norwegian 
System, as far as the bar and retail trade in spirits are concerned. To 
this frame, in 1871, the next joint was added, viz., legal authority to 
the municipalities to grant some or all of the above-mentioned brandy 
licenses to companies that bind themselves to devote their profits to objects 
of public benefit. This system had at that time already been carried 
on for some time in several cities in Sweden, whence it has obtained 
the world-known name of the Gothenburg System.” 

1 Merchants established before 1845 have, however, retained their rights, unless 
expropriated according to a law of 1881 (now the brandy law of 1894, sec. 17), against 


compensation. 
2 The system was introduced in the city of Gothenburg in 1865, being recom- 
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The first Norwegian brandy company (‘‘ Braendevins-samlag’’) was 
established in Christiansand the same year that the law permitted it 
(1871). In 1876, the number of brandy companies in Norway was 
90, in 1881, 41, and in 1889, 51, or in almost all towns where brandy 
traflic was carried on. 

In 1895, the companies were in possession of a monopoly of bar 
and retail trade of spirits in all the said 51 towns, except Christiania 
and Drammen. In Christiania, 4 licenses for the retail sale of spirits, 
founded on the legislation prior to 1845, are still in existence, while 
nearly all bar trade was monopolised by the company on its establish- 
ment in 1885, a number of older rights being redeemed at great 
expense. In Drammen the company kad the monopoly in 1896. On the 
other hand, the company at Skien being discontinued after January 1, 
1896, two former licensees (widows) have recommenced their business 
and carry on a joint retail sale of brandy, employing the former 
company manager, and devoting part of their profits to the public 
benefit. 

One material defect in the Norwegian system was that until 1896 
the company monopoly was not extended to quantities of 40 litres 
(about 9 gallons) and over; the sale of these quantities not in- 
frequently led to abuse, as mentioned in the American Fifth Special 
Report of the Commissioner of Labour, page 242, and the Report of 
the Commission appointed by the Governor of Massachusetts to investi- 


gate the Gothenburg and the Norwegian systems (House. ... No. 192, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts),! pages 137-138. The extent of 
the wholesale traffic has been calculated in different manners, and 
amounted at least to one-third, possibly to over a half of the whole 
consumption. By the law of 1894, however, the direct wholesale trade 
has been reduced to a minimum. 


mended by a committee appointed to inquire into the causes of pauperism. The little 
town Falun had, however, established the same system as early as 1850. 

There are some differences between the Swedish and the Norwegian company 
system ; thus it may be mentioned that in Sweden the bar trade in brandy is partly 
in connection with eating-houses for workmen, and that the profits of the Swedish 
companies are divided between the city, the ‘‘landsting,” the public treasury and 
agricultural societies (for Norway see page 106). The wholesale limit in Sweden, 
as also in Norway after 1894, is 250 litres. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that, in 1855, Sweden, having during a 
long period of rather unrestrained manufacture of brandy, suffered to a still greater 
extent than Norway from the evil of intoxication, introduced reforms of a kind 
similar to those of Norway in 1845, in accordance with which most of the Swedish 
country districts soon forbade all non-privileged brandy traffic. (For particulars see 
the American 5th special Report of the Commissioner of Labour, pages 13-38, quoted 
from a work by the Swedish Dr. Wieselgren), The number of Swedish abstainers is 
about 200,000. 

Finland has also adopted the company system for most of its towns (through 
local option prohibition also may be established), and for its country districts an 
almost absolute prohibition of the brandy traffic. 

1 A Bill, “To establish the Norwegian System of selling intoxicating liquors,” 
was laid before the Senate of Massachusetts in 1894, but was not passed. 
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For particulars as to the company system, the reader may be 
referred to the above-mentioned American reports. It may, however, 
be here mentioned that all sale and bar trade by the companies is only 
to take place for cash, and that the managers have no profit from the 
sale of spirits. Inthe Massachusetts report, pages 149, 150, mention 
is also made of an attack on the Norwegian system (in 1893) by the 
British Consul-General at Christiania at that time, and replied to by 
Mr. H. E. Berner, on behalf of the Norwegian Home Department. 


The present main regulations relating to the companies are men- 
tioned in the following section. 


c. The existing system—in the country still prohibition ; in the towns, 
as far as possible, either company monopoly or prohibition (plebiscites). 


The law now in force governing the sale of spirits and bar trade in 
the same, bears the date of July 24, 1894 (with a supplementary Act 
of 1897). This law is another important step in the direction of the 
restriction and control of the brandy traffic, which has been the aim 
of the State powers for more than half a century. The most im- 
portant changes, as compared with the former legislation, are, on the 
one hand, a considerable extension of the company monopoly, especi- 
ally by the raising of the limit for the retail sale from 40 to 250 litres, 
and on the other hand, that the existence of the company in each 
town is made dependent on the votes of all male and female inhabitants 
of upwards of twenty-five years of age. 

In the country districts, prohibition, established by the local 
option system introduced in 1845, continues to prevail; at present 
only 15 spirit licenses are in existence, 12 of these having been 
sranted before 1895, and 3 according to the law of 1894, which only 
permits bar trade licenses for sanatoriums, hydropathic establishments, 
and hotels (to visitors), while it entirely prohibits the establishment of 
new sale places. . 

In the towns the brandy traffic, if permitted at all, is on the principle 
of monopoly by companies whose bye-laws are approved of by the 
local board, and sanctioned by the king. The appointment of managers 
under the companies is subject to the approval of local authorities. 
Shareholders in companies must not receive higher interest tha | 
5 per cent. (a regulation previously voluntarily fixed). Sixty-five per 
cent. of the profits shall be paid to the State, after the year 1900, the 
State placing it in a special fund, 15 per cent. to the community, and 
the rest to abstinence societies and other institutions and societies for 
public benefit,’ in the town and its neighbourhood. (For the years 
1896-1900 transition provisions.) 

Before the above-mentioned approval of the bye-laws of a brandy 


1 But to no object which the municipality is obliged to take care of. 
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company is given, it shall be decided, by the votes of all men and 
women of upwards of 25 years of age living in the town in question, 
whether the establishment or continued working of the brandy com- 
pany shall be allowed. Electors who do not vote are considered to be 
voting for the existing state of things. The votes are binding for 
five years, the same period for which the bye-laws were also formerly 
sanctioned. 

In accordance with these provisions, during the years 1895—1898, 
the abolition of the companies has been voted for in 23 towns with a 
total of about 125,000 inhabitants (among them being Stavanger, 
Fredrikstad, Skien and Arendal), and their retention in 22 towns with 
a total of about 210,000 inhabitants (e.g., Bergen,1 Trondhjem, 
Drammen, Christiansand and Fredrikshald!). In Christiania and 
5 small towns (together about 220,000 inhabitants) the votes are to be 
taken in 1899. 

This popular voting is interesting in several respects. In the first 
place, it shows the strength of the abstinence movement and the active 
interest of the people in the promotion of sobriety and the struggle 
against intoxication; this interest is evinced not least among women, 
somany of whom have suffered from the inebriety of their husbands or 
other relatives.? Of 155,000 inhabitants of upwards of 25 years of age 
in the voting towns, nearly half have met in the voting-rooms, most of 
them for the purpose of banishing spirits from the town. (Non-voters 
have, in these cases, been considered as voting for the maintenance of 
the companies.) The interest and excitement at such plebiscites is 
said to have been greater than at political elections. 

In the next place, it must be observed that the number of votes 
against the company system has steadily decreased in proportion to 
the number of company advocates, the percentage of the adversaries of 
the companies being, in 1895, 59:3; in 1896, 52:6; in 1897, 42-2; and 
in 1898, 41:2. 

In 1897 a new brandy company has been allowed by plebiscite (and 
in 1898 established) in two small towns formerly without companies, 
but with brandy traffic. (In 1896 the establishment of a new brandy 
company was rejected.) 

One important reason for the fact that the votes of 1897 and 1898 
were more favourable to the company system than before, is, that the 
partial replacing of companies by prohibition does not seem, on the 
whole, to have been attended with good consequences only. In some 
prohibition towns, indeed, the condition of sobriety is said to have 
improved, and in Norway generally the brandy consumption has 
decreased, but in other prohibition towns the condition is said to have 


' The companies of Bergen and of Fredrikshald would, however, have been 
abolished, if a number of votes had not been rejected, owing to informalities in the 
voting. 

* In 1895, out of 14,100 prohibition votes, about 9,000 were women’s—two thirds 
ofall the women above twenty-five years of age in the voting towns of that year. 
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been aggravated, and in most of the towns—whether with prohibition 
or with a company—in 1896, probably in consequence of the strict 
limitations regarding the brandy traffic, the sale of bad, cheap and 
intoxicating ‘‘wine” became general. In 1898 this kind of “wine” 
consumption has decreased, but as much intoxication has been caused 
thereby, it is natural that many friends of temperance have objected 
to too strict limitations of the brandy traffic. It is, however, worthy 
of observation that a similar, though less extensive, drawback to the 
system for regulating the brandy traffic appeared after the introduction 
of the great reforms of 1845. The drawback then having been only 
temporary, the same may be hoped at present; at any rate, in spite of 
the said wine consumption, the total annual consumption of alcohol 
has been relatively small during the years 1896--98, and though it has 
increased a little with the improving trade and higher wages of 
1897--98, it is still less than in the years 1891--95 (see page 114). 

At the beginning of 1899, the state of things regarding the bar and 
retail trade in spirits in the towns is as follows: 


In 28 towns (125,000 inhabitants) : prohibition. 
In 29 towns (225,000 inhabitants) : company monopoly. 


In Christiania (210,000 inhabitants): company, besides four olider 
retailers. 

In Skien (10,000 inhabitants): retail sale without companies. 

Thus either company monopoly or prohibition prevails in the 
Norwegian towns though with some exceptions or modifications, viz. :— 

1. The local board may, in conformity with a municipal bye-law 
sanctioned by the king, “grant the company” a fixed number of 
licenses for the retail sale of spirits, the use of which may, by the 
magistracy and the common council, be entrusted to merchants for a 
year at a time. Such a bye-law exists at present in Christiania and in 
Drammen, where respectively 25 and 3 sub-licenses of this kind may 
be granted. The merchants in question carry on the business in return 
for a tax paid to the company, but otherwise independently of it. 

2. In a similar way, a fixed number of bar trade licenses (at present 
in Christiania 10,! in Larvik 7, and in 6 small towns together 17) may 
be entrusted to hotels, clubs, and theatres, still limited to visitors (for 
clubs, to members). 

3. Six merchants or merchants’ widows, in Christiania and Skien, 
base, as above mentioned, their brandy licenses upon the legislation 
before 1845; but they are prohibited from selling brandy in quantities 
below 0°35 litre, and must pay a tax “ to the Company ”’ (in Skien there 
is, however, no company). 

4. Wholesale trade (250 litres and over) to consumers may also be 
carried on by distilleries, rectifiers, and merchants, if established before 
1894, but is subjected to a very high tax, which is now paid by siz 
distilleries, three rectifying establishments, and one merchant. 

5. A somewhat exceptional position is occupied by steamers: 


1 Of which at present only six are granted. 
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spirit licenses may be granted by the king; if the steamer’s route is 
mainly on fjords, lakes or rivers, and it has stopping places in the 
country, the opinions of the ‘“‘ Amts-thing ’’ (county commission) in the 
counties in question must be consulted, before a license is granted. 
Only passengers, and, with the permission of the master, the crew and 
others constantly attending the ship, may be served. 

There are at present about 80 such steamer licenses in existence. 

No agent or commercial traveller is allowed to accept orders for 
spirits whether for home or for foreign firms. 

The duty on foreign spirits is Kroner 2. 40 (2s. 8d) per litre, if 
imported in bottles, and Kr. 2°54 per litre at 100 per cent. of alcohol, 
if imported in casks. 

In respect of the days and hours of conducting brandy traffic the 
law prescribes that no sale whatever of spirits or bar trade in the same 
must take place on Sundays and holidays, nor on the preceding day 
after 1 p.m. On week days the traffic may be carried on from 8 a. m. 
These provisions also apply to hotels, the only exception permissible 
being with regard to steamers, in whose case the royal license determines 
ifand to what extent the above restrictions shall be applied. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that it is a punishable offence to give 
brandy, in return for payment, to children, as well as to intoxicated 
persons ; likewise to eject from one’s house persons who have become 
intoxicated on the premises; if an ejected person comes to harm, the 
innkeeper may also be liable to make compensation. 


III. The Regulating of the Beer and Wine Trade. 


Since the great decrease in the brandy consumption in the middle 
of this century, strong beer! has to some extent taken its place as an 
intoxicant, the annual consumption of beer per inhabitant still being 
relatively not excessive. Wine, too, though, on the whole, not con- 
sumed to any great extent, has partly caused intoxication, especially 
the bad and cheap kinds of ‘“ wine” imported during some years 
following the brandy reforms of 1845, and notably those of 1894 (see 
page 108). The consumption of beer and wine having therefore 
increasingly attracted the attention of the State powers, a series of 
laws affecting them have been passed since 1851. 

In 1857, a tax was imposed on the production of malt (except for 
home brewed beer for home consumption or selling by farmers to their 
labourers); this tax has gradually been increased, and is now 37 ére 
(dd.) per kilogram of grain. The import duty on malt is 50° dre per 
kilogram. The import duty on beer? is about 3d. or 34d. per litre, 
and on wine about 13d. per litre. 

' The beer most commonly used in Norway (‘‘ Bavarian beer”) contained some 


time ago on the average about 5, and now contains about 3-4 per cent. of alcohol 
(by weight). * Import of beer is very inconsiderable. 
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The main laws now in force governing the bar trade in, and the sale 
of, beer, wine, mead, and cider, bearing the date of June 18th, 1484, 
reduce the former laws to one code, besides introducing some further 
imitations. A series of supplementary Acts have been passed during 
the years 1888-1895. 

According to the existing laws, all bar trade in beer, wine, &c., is 
dependent on special licenses granted by the local authorities. The 
retail sale (below 40 litres), in conformity with the legislation by /ocal 
option (concerning the towns with royal sanction), is likewise made 
dependent on such special licenses in nearly all towns and country 
districts. In the country, according to a law of 1893, all sale of 
beer, wine, &c., may be, and to some extent is, made dependent on 
such licenses. 

(Allowing for older rights, these may, with compensation, be 
expropriated.) 

The consequence of this license system has been that about hal/ of 
the country districts have established prohibition of both bar and retail 
trade in beer and wine, simply granting licenses to nobody. 

In the towns the bar trade, and in the country also the sale, may 
be subjected to a local tax (in most towns about £20-25). 

The local authorities have also—with some exceptions 1—the right 
of limiting the time during which the sale of the liquors in question, 
and the bar trade in the same, may take place; but such limitations 
must not be stricter than the existing provisions concerning the brandy 
trade. In Christiania the bar trade, in one class of restaurants, is 
prohibited from 5 p.m. on the evening before Sundays and holidays 
to 8 a.m. the following weekday; in most restaurants, however, only 
from 10 p.m. (or, in some cases, from 5 p.m.) to 12 noon on Sundays 
(and holidays); while the best restaurants may, on the said eves, 
serve until 12 midnight. The sale of beer is prohibited during the 
same time as the first-mentioned class of restaurants (from 5 p.m. on 
Saturday to 8 a.m. on Monday), and of wine as early as from 1 a.m. 
on Saturdays, &c. In most towns both sale and bar trade is prohibited 
from 1 p.m. or 5 p.m. the day before to 8 a.m. (in Bergen 7 a.m.) the 
day after Sundays, &c. In Bergen some hotels and cafés may serve 
beer and wine until 11 p.m. on Saturday, and after 12 noon on Sunday. 

Companies, devoting their profits to public benefit, for bar trade in 
beer and wine and sale of beer,? have been established in several 
places, both in the country and in towns; most of the brandy com- 
panies also carry on such trade. But yet it is far from possible to say 
that the company system prevails, still less has a monopoly in regard to 
the beer and wine trade, although at least fifteen towns have now 
established company-monopoly with regard to bar trade in beer, and 
two small towns also with regard to the retail sale thereof. 

1 Viz. for licenses limited to light kinds of beer, or to travellers living in hotels, 
or to diners in restaurants, as well as for steamers. 

* Sale of wine is only allowed by mnerchants. 
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IV. The Temperance Movement in Norway. 


The temperance movement in our country dates from about the 
same time as the State measures against intoxication were taken in 
hand. Like these, it began very moderately, but has steadily increased, 
both as to the number of its adherents and to the extent of its pro- 
gramme, and its claims on public measures against the consumption of 


alcohol. 

The first Norwegian temperance association was formed in 1836, in 
Stavanger, with the main purpose of contending with the abuse of 
brandy. As, however, this and similar associations had little success 
as long as they permitted the use of brandy and only combated its 
abuse, a further step was soon taken, the principle of abstinence being 
introduced, at first only from brandy. From 1841 to 1847 about 
180 societies, with, together, more than 20,000 members, were formed 
with this programme. Brandy-drinking began more and more to fall 
into disrepute and to pass out of use. The rapid development is 
owing, to a great extent, to the activity of a theological student, Mr. 
Andresen, who, from 1844 until his death (1851), supported by the 
State, travelled about the country, establishing societies against 
brandy-drinking at various places, and also worked for the cause by 
writing and by other means. 

During the years 1844-1869, the Norwegian State devoted in all 
about £6,800 to the abstinence movement promoted by travelling 
agents, pamphlets, and so forth. After 1869, no grant was given until 
1876. 

After the middle of our century, the development of the Norwegian 
abstinence movement had become slower, partly owing to the fact that 
inebriety was not repressed to such an extent as many had hoped, 
although, during the times of economical depression prevailing in most 
of the years between 1855 and 1870, the state of sobriety continued 
improving, It was during this period that the total abstinence move- 
ment was introduced into Norway, the first society being founded in 
1859 by Asbjérn Kloster, a Quaker and merchant in Stavanger. 

As the evil of intoxication had been considerably aggravated during 
some years of improving trade, representatives of both branches of 
the abstinence movement applied, in 1875, for Government aid in their 
work. The Storthing, however, in 1876 considered that only the 
abuse, and not the use, of strong drinks was to be contended with, and 
therefore the abstinence unions were not directly supported, but an 
amount of £330 was granted, by means of which the Government sent 
out agents to different parts of the country to work for the cause of 
sobriety. 

In 1877, however, as well as in all subsequent years, the State 
support of the work in the cause of sobriety has been granted in a 
form which allows the Government to subsidise the abstinence unions, 
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which has also been done. The amount annually granted was £330 
for the fiscal years from 1877-78 to 1884-85 ; from 1885-86 to 1889-90, 
£440, and for the subsequent years, £660. 

During the last twenty years, the total abstinence movement has 
grown enormously, while the older brandy abstinence societies have 
entirely ceased to exist. At the establishment of the still-existing 
central ‘“‘ Norwegian Total Abstinence Society,’ in 1875, the number of 
Norwegian total abstainers amounted to only six or seven thousand, 
but in 1884 this central association comprised 328 unions with a total 
membership of 35,000, four years later, 756 unions with 95,000 
members, and at the end of 1897, 1,015 unions with 136,562 members 
(53,405 men, 57,885 women, and 25,272 children under 15 years of 
age). Of these unions, 710 have reported 13,101 meetings of various 
kinds, in 1897. The total yearly income of all the unions is about 
£11,000. The Chairman of the central association, after the death of 
Mr. Kloster (1876), was Dr. Nissen until 1887, and has latterly been 
Mr. Aarrestad, a farmer and editor of Menneskevennen, the chief 
abstinence journal of Norway. 

Besides the Norwegian Total Abstinence Society, there also exist 
some other societies of the same kind, viz., the Good Templars, the 
Blue Ribbon, and the Norwegian Women’s Total Abstinence Society, 
with together about 37,000 members (28,000 adults and 9,000 children). 

The total number of Norwegian abstainers thus exceeds 170,000 
or 8 per cent. of the whole population, or, deducting children, 11 per 
cent. of the adult population. 

The abstinence movement, in the course of time, has also changed 
character in other respects. The older movement was mainly based 
on the principle of voluntariness (allowing for the attempts to establish 
a general prohibition of brandy, in the forties). Lately, however, the 
principle of prohibition has prevailed among abstainers, all of whom 
however do not agree as to the use of too strict measures at present 
e.g., the abolition of the brandy companies; one of their number, 
Mr. Urdahl, has even publicly acted in favour of the latter. The 
present chairman of the Norwegian Total Abstinence Society, although 
at the head of the agitation against the companies, has recently, as 
member of a committee appointed by the Home Department on the 
alcohol legislation, recommended the present system (company 
monopoly, or prohibition through local plebiscites) to be maintained as 
regards the brandy traffic,? and the authorisation for the establish- 

1 For the history of Good Templary in Norway, the reader may be referred to 
Appendix 5 of the Bericht des III. Intern. Congresses gegen den Missbrauch geistiger 
Gei’dnke, in Christiania, 1890. 

- The majority in this committee recommends the abolition of the plebiscites or, 
alternatively, the wholesale limit lowering to fifty litres, This recommendation seems 
not, however, to have won adhesion among the majority of the people.-—With regard 
to the opinion of Mr. Aarrestad about the companies, this will be found in his 
paper in the report of the third International Alcohol Congress, held at Christiania 
in 1890. 
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ment of company monopoly (through local option) as regards the sale 
of wine and beer, and the bar trade in the same. 

The older movement was started, and at first led by university 
men (¢.g. Professor Schweigaard (died 1870), a most prominent and dis- 
tinguished statesman), and was regarded with general sympathy by 
the upper classes ; it reckoned its members indeed among all classes 
of society. The modern movement is eminently popular. Having 
seen at closer quarters and to some extent personally suffered from 
the unhappy consequences of drinking habits, great numbers from the 
best elements of the people, particularly of the middle and lower 
classes, have attached themselves to the cause of abstinence, affected 
both by the energetic agents and by their own religious and humani- 
tarian feelings. And even outside the ranks of the abstainers, 
sympathy and respect for the cause is general; in many places the 
abstainers have great influence both in public affairs and on social 
habits; brandy is, to a great extent, replaced by coffee. Several 
popular temperance cafés have also been established. At the same 
time, however, many temperance friends in the upper classes seem to 
look rather coldly upon the movement, especially when, as is generally 
the case at present, it tends to prohibition. Among the abstainers 
there are, however, several members of the upper classes, e.g., more 
than 52 clergymen of the State Church. 

Of the teachers, male and female, in the national schools— 
about 6,500 in all—at least 726 were members of the Norwegian 
Total Abstinence Society in 1896. In this connection it may be 
mentioned that the school legislation provides that the lessons in 
hygiene in the national as well as in the higher schools shall com- 
prehend instruction about ‘‘the effects and dangers of intoxicating 
liquors.” 


V. Some Statistical Information. 


The Brandy Companies.—The quantity of spirits sold by companies, 


in 1876, was one million litres, or 8 per cent. of the whole spirit con- 
sumption of Norway ; since 1883, the companies have every year sold 
more than 2 million litres, in the years 1890-94, between 3-0 and 3:3 
million, in 1895, 2°9, in 1896, 2°7, and in 1897, 2-8 million litres, 
though the number of companies was reduced from 51 in 1895, to 35 
in1897. The percentage of the company sale on the total consumption 
was generally about 30—40 in the eighties, 40—50 from 1890-95, 
d0—60 in 1896 and 1897. 

The total amount devoted to objects of public utility or 
charity by the companies from the beginning of their existence 
is about £1,140,000 in all.1 Among the particular objects may 
be mentioned: schools, orphanages, industrial education, museums, 

1 Last year, £59,000, besides £22,000 to the State, and £13,500 to the communi- 
“ies. 
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libraries, and other educational purposes (together amounting to 
30 per cent. of the whole sum), railways, roads, streets, water. 
works, &c. (23 per cent.), hospitals, friendly societies, charity (10 per 
cent.), theatres, music, &c. (6 per cent.), public parks, &c. (5 per cent.), 
religious purposes (4 per cent.), temperance and abstinence socicties 
(1:7 per cent.). 

The development of the annual consumption of alcohol per in- 
habitant in Norway appears from the following statement (approxi- 
mately computed) : 


Litres PER INHABITANT ANNUALLY DURING THE YEARS 
Spirits (50 per cent. 


of alcohol) : 
1848. 1351-60. 1861-70. 1871-80. 1881-90. 1891-95. 1896. 1897. 1898, 


Production — -- — 3°6 3°2 3°2 29 36 40 
Imports...... — — — 2:0 05 0°5 O04 O05 06 
Exports ...... _ — — 03 0°5 0:2 10 19 Si 
Consumption 10 59 4°6 5'3 3:2 3°5 23 22 26 
Beer: Consumption ? ab.12 ab.12 182 161 20°1 16:2 17°8 21 
Wine: Imports...... 05 06 05 0-9 0-9 1:2 24 27 27 


Total computed con- 
sumption of alcohol 
(100 percent.) ...... ab, 54 3:4 2°8 3°4 2°3 2°6 21 22 24 


The annual consumption of alcohol in all forms (at 100 per cent.) 
per inhabitant may be computed to about 2 litres in Finland, Canada, 
and Norway; above 3 litresin Russia; about 4—5 litres in the United 
States, Sweden, and Australasia; about 7—8 litres in Italy; about 
9 litres in the United Kingdom and Germany ; about 10-—11 litres in 
Denmark and Belgium, and about 15 litres in France.1 

The statistics of consumption are not, however, sufficient to show 
the true state of sobriety. Dr. Gould observes, in the 5th special 
Report of the United States Commissioner of Labour, page 204, that 
‘‘one cannot measure the particular part which has been the means of 
producing intoxication. Each customer is not necessarily a drunkard. 
Indeed, some countries, such as Denmark, where the annual amount 
[of spirits] drunk per inhabitant is larger than in almost any other 
country in Europe, the people have a reputation for sobriety.” There 
the practice is for almost everybody who can afford it to drink at 
meal-time.” 

The quantity of alcohol consumed is, however, one important 


1 The quantity of beer, wine, and spirits consumed per head in most of these 
countries, is stated in the official publication. Alcoholic Beverages, London, 1891. 
See also the report of the fifth International Congress against the abuse of alcoholic 
beverages, held at Basel, in 1895, pages 173—221. 

2 On the other hand, there are not a few Danes who consider the great amount of 
spirits consumed in Denmark to be very fatal. This circumstance does not exclude 
the Danish people generally from meriting the reputation mentioned above. The 
number of Danish abstainers is above 50,000. 
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criterion of the state of sobriety, at any rate as far as the fluctuations 
in one country at different times are concerned. Thus the great 
decrease in the consumption of alcohol in Norway during the last 
sixty years, and also during the last twenty years, really indicates a 
considerable amelioration. 

In 1859, Eilert Sundt, a well-known Norwegian social statistician 
and philanthropist, calculated the proportion of temperate men to the 
total number of married and widowed men in the country districts 
at 63 per cent., and in medium-sized towns at 65 per cent., the number 
of ‘not firms” at respectively 33 and 26 per cent., and of habitual 
drunkards at 4 and 9 per cent. Such personal investigations have not 
latterly been made, but there is no doubt that the proportion of tem- 
perate men has considerably increased, especially, perhaps, in the 
country districts. Bad drinking habits have, to a great extent, been 
abolished. (See a Report by Mr. A. N. Kiaer, director of the Norwegian 
Statistical Central Bureau, to the Fifth International Aleohol Congress, 
held at Basel in 1895, the Bericht, pages 103—104). 

General information relating to the present state and the develop- 
ment of sobriety in the various towns and country districts of Norway 
has been published, in 1898, by the above-mentioned alcohol committee. 
These testimonies, which were collected at the end of 1896 from the 
chiefs of police, show that in almost all country districts intoxication is 
said to be decreasing, as also in most of the small towns and in some of 
the larger ones, while on the other hand the state of things in several 
towns, especially in the larger ones, is said to have become worse 
during the last two or three years, owing, to a great extent, to the 
consumption of bad ‘‘wine.” In Christiania, intoxication has in- 
creased considerably of late years simultaneously with an exceptionally 
rapid growth of the town, good trade and rising wages. 

Some information concerning the relation of the consumption of al- 
cohol to the sanitary and moral conditions of the Norwegian people is 
contained in the report of the Congress against the abuse of alcoholic 
beverages, held at Christiania in 1890, as well as in a reprint of the 
Journal du Bureau Central de Statistique du Royaume de Norvége, No. 3, 
1898 : ‘‘ Renseignements sur la question alcoolique en Norvége.’’ Here 
it shall only be mentioned that the annual number of swicides per million 
inhabitants, which had increased during the period from 1826—30 to 
1836 —40, from 81 to 108, remained nearly stationary until 1851—55, 
since which time the number has been constantly decreasing—to 76 in 
the years 1866-70, 66 in 1886-90, 65 in 1889-95, 57 in 1896, and about 
40 in 1897. 


The following publications may be mentioned as sources of information on 
the subject of the Norwegian system of regulating the Drink Traftic (and on 
the Temperance Movement) :— 

Reports of the 3rd and 5th International Congresses against the abuse of 
Alcoholic Beverages, held at Christiania in 1890, and at Basel in 1895, especially 
the accounts by Mr. H. E. Berner, Mr. Stang Conradi, Mr. A. N. Kiaer, 

12 
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Director of Statistics, and Mr. Aarrestad, Chairman of the Norwegian Total 


Abstinence Society. 
Dr. O. J. Broch:—Le Royaume de Norvége et le Peuple Norvégien 
Rapport «4 VExposition Universelle de 1878 « Paris. 
The Journal of the Statistical Central Bureaw of the Kingdom of Norway. 
Mr. H. E. Berner :—The Legislation and Taxation of Brandy, Beer and 
Wine in Norway (an article in the Norwegian Calendar For Alle, 1898). 
Professor Morgenstierne:—‘‘ The Gothenburg System and the Company 
Regulation ” (in the Norwegian Statsékonomisk Tidsskrift, 1891). 
The Report of the Departmentai Alcohol Committee. Christiania, 1898, 
5th Special Report of the Commissioner of Labour. Washington, 1893. 
House .... No. 192 [Feb. 1894]. Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Dr. Wilhelm Bode :—Wirtshaus—Reform in England, Norwegen und 
Schweden. Berlin, 1898. 


THE CHINESE SALT TRADE. AN OPENING FOR BRITISH 
ENTERPRISE. 


A GROWING revenue, now 22,000,000 taels a year, has been derived 
by the Chinese Government for nearly forty years out of the trade in 
foreign bottoms alone, and it may easily be imagined that a British 
syndicate, worked on strictly business principles, might raise from salt— 
a staple hitherto totally unconnected with Chinese foreign trade—an 
enormous annual sum for the use of the central and provincial govern- 
ments, without in the least oppressing the people, or in any way 
hazarding the interests of its own shareholders. In 1809 the Emperor 
of China arrived at the conclusion that the average consumption of salt 
per head was three mace a day, or three ounces every ten days. 
Making some necessary allowances, this gives nine English pounds 
a year, or about 2,000,000 tons for a population considerably over 
400,000,000. The average consumption per head in England or France 
(for all purposes) is about double, i.e. about 20 pounds. This is 
roughly the amount produced annually in Great Britain; so that, even 
on this incomplete showing, the syndicate’s business would not be of 
contemptible bulk. It is almost certain, however, that the Emperor 
was only thinking of daily meals (chiefly of plain rice or millet) in 
which salt plays a much greater part than it does with us ; and took no 
account of manufactures, fish, and salted viands generally; and it is 
difficult to suppose that the total Chinese output can be under 
4,000,000 tons. 

Although from the earliest semi-historical times the salt industry 
has been manipulated by the Government of China for its own profit, it 
was not until about 2,000 years ago that the active Emperor who 
practically discovered all Asia outside his own realm took the question 
seriously in hand. Just as the complicated Roman jurisprudence 
gradually evolved itself on the lines of the primitive Twelve Tables, so 
has the intricate modern network of the Chinese Gabelle developed, 
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dynasty by dynasty, on the historical lines originally given to it 2,000 
year's ago. But when the Mongols were driven out in 1268, the founder 
of the native Chinese Ming dynasty at once set about re-organizing the 
six greater salt industries much as we now find them; and also put 
under efficient control the eleven minor ones, which have since either 
been absorbed into the greater systems, or have largely developed, or 
have dwindled away. When the Manchus succeeded to this Chinese 
dynasty over 250 years ago, they made, and have since made, very 
little change in the administrative order, except on the surface. 

In the following paper I propose to avoid, so far as may be, all 
unfamiliar Chinese proper names, the use of which tends to make an 
article of this kind unreadable to the general British public. The areas 
indicated should if possible be studied in a map, which shows not only 
all the provincial boundaries, but also the portions where each salt 
syndicate (on account of superior river-carriage facilities, or other 
cogent topographical considerations) overlaps the official or executive 
limits ; very much as, in Great Britain, our ecclesiastical, legal, and 
military jurisdictions often refuse to square with the civil divisions 
into counties. 

The fin-de-siécle speculator (and his name is legion) arriving at 
Tientsin in search of contracts will be at once struck by the enormous 
stacks of salt, covered with coarse matting, which line the river banks. 
If he will make a short journey seawards towards Taku, he will come 
across some of the evaporating flats, which in every way resemble those 
of the Turcos Islands, near Jamaica. All this is part of the so-called 
“Ch’ang-lu’’ Salt Monopoly, the pits belonging to which lie in ten city 
jurisdictions along the coast, half of them between Tientsin and the 
Great Wall, and half south of Tientsin, between the Grand Canal and 
the sea. The distribution area served-includes the whole of Chih Li 
province (including Peking, which enjoys special privileges), except those 
parts which lie outside the innermost line of the various Great Walls, 
and form an enclave between them; the whole of. Ho Nan province 
north of the Yellow River ; and also that part of Ho Nan province 
which lies north of one of the chief head waters of the River Hwai 
(known as the River Sha). The total amount collected in dues, inte- 
rest on funds deposited, and so on, does not exceed 500,000 taels a year. 
The syndicate of traders who work under the Salt Commissioner at 
Tientsin are invariably largely in debt to the Government, though none 
the less, in time of war or flood, they seem able and even willing to 
contribute large sums by way of benevolence. This may be said, once 
for all, of salt syndicates generally. The great object of the merchants 
is to raise the retail selling price, temporarily or permanently, and to 
get away safely out of business under plea of sickness, poverty, or old age, 
with their fortune, at a favourable moment when remissions of debts 
have been granted by the Emperor. The Salt Commissioners (who 
used to be and perhaps still are Seraglio favourites) wish to get clear 
at the end of their term with well-lined pockets ; and the Viceroy, who is 
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the nominal head of the whole concern, is desirous of avoiding riots and 
scandals. The troubles of this particular salt interest are illicit evapo- 
rating flats, and the attempts made by the rival systems of Shan Si, 
Shan Tung, and Kiang Su provinces to encroach upon its consumption 
ground. Most of the salt is obtained by simple evaporation ; but as the 
southern parts are very reedy (indeed the words ch’ang-lu mean “long 
reeds,” the old Tartar dynasty name for the present T's’ang Chou), a 
good deal is also made (according to the Chinese priest, Father Hoang) 
by boiling, with these salt reeds, the ashes of the same reeds soaked 
with sea-water. I have also seen a method closely akin to this last 
system followed in the island of Hainan, in the extreme south of 
China. 

The Two Hwai, i.e. the Northern and Southern Hwai, is, and 
within strictly historical times always has been, the largest salt- 
producing interest in China. I have its modern history before me, 
year by year, ever since 1645; but as the veteran viceroys Tséng Kwo- 
fan and Tso Tsung t’ang thoroughly re-organised and overhauled 
the business after its virtual collapse during the T’aiping Rebellion 
of forty years ago, it is unnecessary for present purposes to go 
into historical detail. The name ‘“‘Two Hwai” is derived from 
the once important river of that name, which at times has been 
identical with the Lower Yellow River ; but since that last-named erratic 
watercourse took its final plunge north in 1851, the Hwai has never 
succeeded in reaching the sea as such: it has lost itself in the 
Canal, the lake district, and the marshy region generally where 
the salt-pits are. A glance at Dr. Bretschneider’s recently published 
excellent map of China, which shows the levels and the comparative 
breadth of the watercourses, will enable any one to grasp the 
situation more clearly. The salt-flats are all between the Grand Canal 
and the sea. The Grand Canal (very roughly) is the western frontier 
of Kiang Su. The Salt Commissioner resides at Yangchow, opposite 
Chinkiang, and from that point up tothe Old Yellow River mouth, 
from the Canal due east to the sea, is the reedy southern Hwai 
region, where the salt is obtained by boiling brine obtained from salt 
earth or salt reed-ashes. It is sold in three or four qualities, according 
to the amount of filtration and purification it undergoes, and serves 
considerable portions of Hu Peh and Hu Nan, and even those parts of 
Kwei Chou belonging to the Hu Nan river system. The Northern 
Hwai region lies between Shan Tung, the Canal, and the River Hwai: 
here the salt is evaporated in the sun, and this region is supposed to 
supply the greater part of the provinces of Kiang Si and An Hwei. 
The areas of Ho Nan and Kiang Su over which Hwai salt ranges 
are apportioned between the northern and southern varieties, but these 
minutiz do not fall within the scope of this paper. At different times 
during this century the revenue derived from Hwai salt has reached 
as much as 5,000,000 taels a year ; but likin had not then been invented. 
Since the Great Rebellion of 1855-63,and the subsequent reorganisation, 
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the total has once more reached very nearly that sum ; but, a large pro- 
portion of the receipts being in the shape of likin, the taxation falls much 
more oppressively and directly upon the people than in former days. 
Alarge number of influential officials—notably Li Hung-chang’s family 
--are sleeping partners in this speculation, and any British syndicate 
hoping to come to terms with the Chinese Government would do well to 
begin by interesting these individuals, whose ‘“‘ sleep’’ becomes abnor- 
mally active when their pockets are threatened. The only possible 
way to secure their suffrages would be to capitalise the concern 
according to Chinese ideas of what interest is due upon investments ; 
guarantee them, as original shareholders, the interest to which they 
are accustomed, besides a percentage of profits on the takings from 
reconstructed capital; introduce foreign supervision at the main 
distribution centres, with foreign control at the salines; and set foreign 
machinery and capital in motion. No scheme could possibly succeed 
which should involve a sharp rise in retail price, or ignore the interests 
of the present monopolists. 

The Shan Tung salt enterprise is by far the oldest of all, and 
certainly dates back for over 4,000 years. The salt is obtained by 
evaporation from places in what may be styled the German sphere, 
that is from the lowlands of Kiao Chou and the two districts south of it, 
and from the four districts around the present (and ancient) mouth of 
the Yellow River. There is no salt on the peninsula itself. Besides 
supplying the whole of its own province, Shan Tung salt has easy 
river communication from the southern salines to those three wedges 
of Kiang Su, Ho Nan, and An Hwei (Suh Chou) which together form 
part of the valley of the Old Yellow River (i.e. the one previous to 1851) ; 
and these districts, being more or less inaccessible by water from the 
Hwai system, are therefore supplied by Shan Tung. Up to 1837 the 
Salt Commissioner at Tientsin used to manage the business, but in that 
year it was transferred to the Governer, under whom a Salt Commis- 
sioner now works at Tsi-nan Fu. The revenue derived therefrom does 
not exceed 300,000 taels a year; moreover, the population is dense, 
poor, and in scme parts in a chronic state of starvation from the effects 
of flood. Under these circumstances no one need grudge any well- 
deserved honours or emoluments the Germans may gain by taking the 
matter thoroughly in hand. 

The lake salt works of Shan Si province are perhaps the next in 
order of antiquity, for it is known from the old histories that they used 
to supply the extreme west, until the hydrogen wells of Sz Ch’wan were 
discovered 2,200 years ago. Up to A.D. 506 the former were a Govern- 
ment monopoly ; but in that year a large number of them were thrown 
open to free exploitation by the Tartar dynasty then ruling in the 
north. At present the chief production area concentrates round the 
great lake in the extreme south, near the city of Kiai (Chou); and 
the ‘official lands,” as they are now called, date from about 
1,000 years ago, when the Chinese dynasty which ultimately succeeded 
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after the expulsion of the Tartars placed eighteen salt marshes under 
Government control. In 1792 the salt dues were merged in the land. 
tax over a considerable area, so that free trade in salt was to a certain 
extent restored. In 1846 it was proposed to abandon even the 
official lands to public competition ; but, as it would then have been 
nobody’s duty in particular to look after the complicated system of mud 
walls and conduits which protect the pits, this idea was given up. 
At present the Government derives a revenue of about 500,000 taels 
from what is called the Ho-tung system (Ho-tung, or ‘‘ East of the 
River,” being the old name for Shan Si), and the Salt Commissioner 
resides at P’u-chou. His salt, owing to ancient chartered rights, has only 
a limited circulation in the southern half of his own province; in the 
lowlands of Shen Si (along the River Wei); and in the western half of 
Ho Nan. A close watch has to be kept to prevent this salt from 
working its way into Hu Peh by the tributaries of the River Han. As 
the Shan Si salt lakes all fall within the sphere of the so-called 
Rothschild Syndicate, and as the industry has long been in a moribund 
state, no time should be lost by a British syndicate in getting ‘“‘ home” 
in this matter. 

A formidable rival of the above monopoly has always been in recent 
times the salt from the Mongol Lake Ghilen-tai, which at one time 
was allowed to come down the Yellow River from Alashan right down 
into the heart of China. In 1806 the Mongol Prince Mahabala of 
Alashan was induced to offer his lake to China in exchange for a fixed 
salary, and arrangements were made to allow the Ho-tung Syndicate to 
take his business over and supply the northern area of Shan Si them- 
selves, paying the Government 63,580 taels a year for the privilege of 
monopolising Mongol salt in addition to their own, and establishing 
stores and stations at Tokto, and at other suitable points on the river 
in the Ordos region: but this plan was soon found impracticable on 
account of the great distances involved; so in 1812 Mahabala’s salary 
was stopped, and his lake was once more put under his own manage- 
ment. Salt river carriage beyond a certain distance has since been 
forbidden, and free trade is allowed not only in North Shan Si salt 
from the minor lakes scattered about, but also in Mongol salt from 
Ghilen-tai, so long as it comes into China proper on the backs of men 
or animals, and not by water. The well-known customs station at Sha- 
hu K’ou taxes it on the way, and it is at liberty to travel thence within 
the enclave formed by the two Great Walls eastwards to Chih Li 
province. Besides the Ghilen-tai Lake, there are minor salt marshes 
in the Ordos Mongol ‘‘ Loop” country, and in the pasture lands of 
the Sunid Mongols, commanding the desert road to Uliassutai. As 
Uliassutai collects a considerable sum in dues on salt, it is probably 
this Sunid salt carried thither on camels; the portion which goes 
through the ultramural steppe east to the enclave is taxed at the cus- 
toms station of Kalgan (a Russian treaty “ port’’). , 

The salt organisation of the Two Chéh is a very important one, and 
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dates from the time when East Chéh included that part of Kiang Su 
south of the Yangtsze, the delta of which river then included Hangchow 
(Polo’s Kinsai). Shortly before the date of Marco Polo’s arrival, East 
Chéh Kiang province extended from Shanghai south to Wénchow and 
west to Chin Kiang, whilst West Chéh Kiang included Nanking and 
Hangchow. Consequently we still find that the Two Chéh system 
includes all the above (except Nanking), and also the wedges of Kiang 
Si and An Hwei provinces lining the Chéh Kiang frontiers. The eva- 
poration and boiling of salt are carried on along nearly the whole coast- 
line. During the eighteenth century there were a good many changes, 
in consequence of the Governor not possessing sufficient military control 
over the preventive service ; in 1736 the Provincial Treasurer was placed 
in charge; in 1793 the Silk Commissioner or Imperial Tailor at Hang- 
chow ; but at last in 1821 the responsibility reverted to the Governor, 
who is still supervisory chief over the Salt Commissioner at Hang- 
chow. During the Taiping Rebellion in 1855-63 it was found necessary 
to authorise temporarily the consumption of Chéh Kiang salt in the valley 
of the higher Yangtsze, that river being as far as Yo-chou practically 
under the control of the rebels; it found its way into Kiang Si by the 
route of the Poyang Lake, for the Imperialists managed to hold on to 
Kewkiang. The island of Tinghai (near Chusan) produces a salt of its 
own, and enjoys free consumption in exchange for a small addition to 
the land-tax. This salt is known as Tai salt, and in 1851 showed a 
tendency to encroach ; but in that year official arrangements were made 
to buy it up and place its distribution under traders’ control. The 
Government derives about 500,000 taels a year from the taxation of 
Chch Kiang salt. There is a good opening here for a British syndicate, 
for all the places of production are on the coast, and easily accessible 
to steamers and lighters: but the network of rivers, lakes, and canals 
is such that the Hwai and Chéh systems would be more conveniently 
dealt with by a British company together as one concern, the natural 
area for the united supply being the Yangtsze delta and valley up to 
Yo-chou (new a treaty port); the whole drainage system of the Poyang 
and Tungting Lakes ; and the jumble of irregular water-courses formed 
by the River Hwai, the Grand Canal, and the Hungtséh Lake. 

Fuh Kien salt has a comparatively modern history, that province 
not having been brought under the full control of the imperial system 
during more than a thousand years. 1t must always be remembered 
that the Chinese race has spread outwards, like a fan, towards the sea. 
Consequently, whilst we Europeans regard the coasts as the first and 
most progressive places, because first touched at by our ships, the 
Chinese regard them as the remotest and latest conquests of their 
civilisation, where alone rude and incomprehensible dialects are spoken. 
In the interior of China there is practically but one tongue. There are 
accordingly only half the number of salines in Fuh Kien that there are 
in Chéh Kiang, and the province has never supplied any other area 
than itself and parts of Formosa (which island was part of adminis- 
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trative Fuh Kien until it becanie Japanese). The Salt Commissioner 
is a comparatively subordinate officer, who has always been in charge 
at the same time of the ‘‘ ship-building yards ’’—referring, I suppose, to 
the large junk navies which used to be kept up to watch the commerce 
with Loochoo, Japan, the Philippines, Siam, and foreign countries 
generally. Although no mention is made of the fact in any official 
papers, or, indeed, anywhere, I myself discovered, and watched step by 
step, when travelling in those parts, an enormous clandestine trade in 
Fuh Kien salt up the river between Weénchow and Lung-ts’iian on the 
inner frontier, amounting (I calculated) to over 70,000 tons a year. I 
now find, on reference to the Manchu Annals, that even in 1851 this 
region was ‘‘ overrun with clandestine salt,’—doubtless the thousands 
of small boats, each carrying one ton, I actually saw in 1884. The trade 
is now connived at, and pays the people, the speculators, and the 
officials all very handsomely. There being no telegraph at Wénchow, 
the mandarins can hoodwink as much as they please. 

I published a very detailed account of the celebrated salt-wells of 
Sz Ch’wan in Chambers’s Journal for August, 1896, and there is a still 
more detailed account in the China Review for 1881-2. Itis certainly 
(at its chief centre in Fu-shun district) one of the most marvellous 
industries in the world, and one in connection with which machinery and 
foreign management would work the greatest economies and reforms. 
There is enough hydrogen gas wasted to light the whole province, and 
enough waste or wear-and-tear in the shape of human and cattle labour 
to support the most expensive machinery at an ultimate gain. Out of 
8,000 wells, 5,000 were working when I was there, most of them day 
and night, and producing, I calculated, at least 600,000 tons a year. At 
that time the viceroy Ting Pao-chén had just reformed the entire system, 
which now supplies the whole of Sz Ch’wan; the greater part of Kwei 
Chou ; a wedge of Yiin Nan; and certain districts in Hu Nan (Li Chou), 
Hu Peh, and even Tibet. The provincial government collects at least 
2,000,000 taels in dues and taxes, besides smaller sums on behalf of 
other provinces, which, in consideration, pass it freely. Sz Ch’wan 
salt received a great fillip during the Taiping Rebellion, when the Hwai 
system was blocked, and it was then that the well salt had to be 
admitted into the north part of the Tungting Lake region, from which 
it has never since been completely ousted. The result is a fearful 
complication of accounts, each of the two syndicates having itsofficers to 
collect ‘‘compensation”’ in the hostile camp. The official supervision 
for Sz Ch’wan is in the hands of an official known as the ‘tea and salt 
intendant,” subject, of course, to the Viceroy’s supreme control. 

The Black Salt Wells of Yiin Nanhave a very old history, extending 
back to the time when the Siamese races were in sole possession of 
those parts. The wells have had their vicissitudes during the present 
dynasty, first during the satrapy of the rebel Wu San-kwei 200 years 
ago, and again during the Panthay Rebellion of the sixties. According 
to the most recent accounts (1897), they were doing remarkably well 
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again, and produced a revenue approximating to the old maximum of 
nearly 500,000 taels. These wells are private property, and the 
proprietors simply pay one duty, entitling the salt to free circulation all 
over the province, except in the north-eastern wedge belonging to the 
Sz Ch’wan interest, and the small south-eastern wedge covered by 
Canton salt. There is no opening here for European capital, though 
possibly the French might make something out of the P’u-érh and King- 
tung wells, which lie within their ‘‘ sphere of hopes”: the other wells 
are altogether too far from the Burmese frontier to be of any use to us: 
in fact, during my residence at Bhamo, I noticed Cheshire salt going on 
mules from that point into Yiin Nan, the freight from Liverpool to Ran- 
goon and up the Irrawaddy being negligeable in proportion to the 
mule carriage for 100 miles. 

Canton salt does not date back so far as the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, at least so far as official organisation goes. Sixteen hundred 
years ago China was divided into three independent empires, which 
may be roughly described as North Yangtsze, South Yangtsze, and the 
Far West ; and it was the southern empire which first established in the 
extreme south a control over salt. The Canton salt is prepared from 
sea-water at about a dozen different céntres dotted along the coast ; 
but the only place where I have actually seen it produced myself was 
at Hoihow, in Hainan, where a village tribe speaking a Siamese brogue 
extracts the salt from the brine in peculiar covered kilns. I never saw 
or heard of official salt there. One of the Fuh Kien rivers runs straight 
down to Swatow, and consequently its valley falls within the Canton 
salt area. In the same way the southern wedge of Kiang Si, up to 
the 26th parallel, falls under the Canton administration; and also a 
small slice of Hu Nan contiguous to this area. There is a district 
of Kwei Chou called Ku Chou, which belongs to the Canton River 
system, and this is served by Canton salt. Thus, besides the Two 
Kwang entire (Kwang Tung and Kwang Si), Canton salt serves small 
portions of every single province around, and is an arch-trespasser upon 
the interests of Sz Ch’wan, Fuh Kien, the Hwai, and Yin Nan; but 
the Hwai is the only one of the three which ever gets up an official 
grievance, and is, in fact, the only one which has natural topographical 
ground to do so. The Canton system is subdivided into the ‘“ Great 
River ” and “ Little River,” according to whether the shipments go east 
or west from Tung-kwan, which is the most ancient centre of the 
salt trade; but the Salt Commissioner resides at Canton. When I 
was there, frequent salt difficulties arose with Hong Kong, and possibly 
they do still, as native Hong Kong traders naturally endeavour to run 
cargoes from the producing coasts into inland China free of duty. Kwang 
Tung raises about 600,000, and Kwang Si 200,000 taels of annual 
revenue out of salt: as a matter of fact, three times that sum is ex- 
tracted in ‘‘ squeezes,” and there is no part of the empire where 2 
firm British control would have better chances of success. 

I need hardly do more than mention the Piebald Horse Ponds, 
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(Hwa-ma Ch’i) of Kan Suh, almost on the Shan Si frontier, just under 
the Great Wall, half as far south-east from the Yellow River as Ghilen-tai 
is north-west. These two supply the wants of nearly all Kan Suh, 
where the salt trade is almost free: in any case the intendant at Ning- 
hia, who controls the salt-taxing business, never raises more than 
about 30,000 taels a year; and the only European influence that can 
ever touch that region is the Russian. The southern parts of Kan Suh 
are similarly served on easy terms, from the pits or wells (I am not sure 
which) found at two places in Kung-ch’ang Fu. A considerable part of 
south and west Shen Si is also served by the Piebald Horse interest, 
and in 1806 and 1856 attempts were made to reconcile this trespass 
with the aspirations of the Ho-tung traders: at present about 25,000 
taels of dues are collected in Shan Si on this latter salt for the Shen Si 
treasury. There are also some small salt ponds in the extreme north 
of Shen Si. But the whole salt revenues of Kan Suh and Shen Si from 
whatever source cannot amount to over 100,000 taels a year. 

In Manchuria the salt revenue has never amounted to much. In 1681 
the population was found too scant and poor in the two northern pro- 
vinces to tax for salt at all; whilst even in Liao Tung or Manchuria 
proper (that is, the third province, accessible to foreign trade by sea) it 
was found that the syndicate established could not make money, so in 
that year free trade in salt was promulgated. In 1887 this free trade 
was modified; and in 1897 the Tartar general Ikotanga succeeded in 
raising a salt revenue of nearly half a million taels. The salt all comes 
from the lowlands of the River Liao delta, and there is certainly a 
good opening here for a British syndicate to establish a financial hold 
upon a legitimate field now threatened with Russian absorption. 

Having glanced at the whole of the salt-producing places in China, 
I will simply add that the total revenue receipts from that source, 
admittedly collected and credited to the public service, including 
Manchuria, amount to between 12,000,000 and 14,000,000 taels a year : 
these totals, which have been worked out, province by province, by 
Mr. Consul Jamieson of Shanghai, as well as myself, agree with the 
official estimates of the Board of Revenue, and may be accepted, within 
the margin of those two limits, as fairly unimpeachable. At normal 
silver rates, the sum of 13,000,000 taels meant, until within the last ten 
years, £4,000,000 sterling, and still means that in China, so far as the 
silver purchasing power (as to articles not coming from gold countries) 
goes. But for a British speculator it only means at the outside 
£2,000,000. If we estimate ‘‘ squeezes ” and the profits of middlemen 
at a sum equal to that credited to Government, we get £8,000,000 
(nominal) or £4,000,000 (actual) annual receipts, which, under European 
control, aided by economical machinery, regular, free, and cheap 
distributing methods, and common honesty, might easily become 
£16,000,000 nominal, or £8,000,000 in gold. Whilst doubling the salt 
revenue of the Chinese Government, it is evident that the syndicate 
would find ample profit in exchange manipulation to repay itself a 
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reasonable percentage on the comparatively small investment required 
in order to organise an efficient service ; and of course if it only under- 
took one, or several of the businesses, instead of the whole of them, the 
investments and the gains would be proportionately smaller. But 
there is no reason why the gains should depend entirely upon so 
precarious a support as mere profit on exchange: a stipulation for 
percentages on gross or net receipts, according to circumstances, and 
after exhaustive examination in each field, would be a very natural and 
legitimate mode of securing safe profits. These details, however, are 
for commercial men to work out for themselves : the example of Egypt 
shows, in a general way, what it is possible to do with the most 
unpromising financial materials, and my present task is confined to 
indicating the nature of the fields in which it is possible to work 
profitably. E. H. Parker. 


On A POINT IN THE THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 


A point worthy of discussion is raised by Professor Nicholson when 
in his original chapter on the pure theory of international trade he 
disputes Mill’s proposition that an improvement in the production of 
an exported article might lead to an alteration in the terms of inter- 
national exchange detrimental to the exporting nation.! The issue is of 


considerable theoretic interest, as involving first principles ; and even 
of some practical importance, in that Mill’s paradox disturbs economic 
harmonies which are apt to have an undue influence. 

Professor Nicholson, ‘‘considering the case taken by Mill of an 
improvement in an export (say) from B to dA—other things remaining 
the same 2,” proceeds thus :— 


‘“‘ Mill argues that the demand for the export in A may increase just in 
proportion to the cheapness or more or less. In the first case the balance is 
unaltered : in the second the balance turns against A, and she must offer her 
exports in cheaper terms to induce B to accept them in return ; whilst in the 
third case B, though offering more than A is willing to take at the new 
price, is obliged to lower this price and thus obtains A’s exports on less 
favourable terms. This last case is the most interesting and paradoxical, as it 
seems to show that a country may lose through improvements in machinery, 
and the like, that is to say, may obtain less foreign goods than before for the 
product of the same labour. (Compare Edgeworth, Economic Journat, March 
1894, p. 403). 

If, however, we introduce money, this case is seen to work out differently, 
Mill’s argument implies that the labour of B must be employed to the same 
extent as before in the improved export, although the money value of the pro- 
duct has fallen and with it the money wages of the producers. It is clear, 


1 Principles of Political Economy. By J. 8. Nicholson, Book iii., ch. xxvii., § 8. 
2 Principles of Political Economy. By J. 8. Mill, Book iii., ch. xvii., § 5. 
3 The sentence here put in brackets forms a footnote in the original. 
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however, that with mobility of labour the surplus labour will be transferred to 
other industries which yield the average wage. 

Suppose that before the improvement B exported to A 5000 yards of linen, 
costing £1,000, and imported in return 1000 yards of cloth. Let the price after 
the improvement fall from 4s. to 2s. per yard, and at this price let 4A take 6,000 
yards or a total of £600. The £400 of labour set free in B can make other 
exports to pay for A’s cloth and so far the produce of the same labour in B 
will obtain the same imports from A as before. But if B exports to A commoidi- 
ties formerly made by A, some of A’s labour will be displaced and make other 
things (Professor Edgeworth assumes not only that the same labour as before is 
devoted to linen, but that no linen is consumed in B !), 


To fully discuss this passage, I shall first defend myself on my own 
ground, then join issue under the less abstract conditions proposed by 
Professor Nicholson. 

I. First I demur to both the propositions asserted in the last 
sentence of the passage which has just been quoted. I neither 
assume (1) ‘‘ that the same labour as before is devoted to linen,’ nor 
(2) “that no linen is consumed in B.” 

(1.) The first proposition is contrary to the whole tenor of my reason- 
ing explicitly stated with respect to the case of an impediment to the 
production of exports,? and by an obvious and indicated reversion, 
so to speak, of signs applicable to the converse case of an improvement. 
Designating exports by 2, imports by y, I have assumed 3 that in general 
to each assigned value of x put on the international market there 
corresponds a value of y, which will be taken in exchange for -. 
I take it for granted or demonstrated,‘ that as the ratio y=+a, the 
price of exports in terms of imports, so to speak, increases—ceteris 
paribus the advantage derived from the export of x increases, and 
conversely diminishes with the fall of what may be called the selling 
price. Of course I do not imply that to different values of 2, corre- 
sponding to changes in the rate of exchange y +2, there goes a constant 
quantity of labour employed in the production of exports. As x 
becomes greater or smaller, a certain quantity of the productive 
forces in B are supposed to be drawn from or restored to the supply of 
the domestic market. 

These assumptions are general. In the particular case which is 
favourable to Mill’s paradox, I further suppose that while the increase 
of the ratio evokes a considerably greater supply of x on the part 
of B, the decrease of that ratio is not attended with a much greater 
demand for z on the part of A. This increase of demand may 
be supposed zero, to begin with—for a moment, as the mathemati- 


cians sometimes say. In the same spirit I make the further suppo- 


1 The sentence here put in brackets forms a footnote in the original. 
2 Economic JouRNAL, p. 429, forming part of an article continually referred to 
(by anticipation) in the article from which Professor Nicholson quotes (see in par- 


icular, p. 38, par. 3). 
3 Ibid., p. 431, line 4. 4 Loc. cit., p. 428, note 1. 
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sition that ‘linen is not an article of German consumption.”! Upon 
that assumption in the case supposed it is shown that the position 
of Germany after the ‘“‘improvement”’ would be exactly the same 
as it would have been if without the improvement [e.g. through 
a falling off in the foreign demand for her produce], the amount of 
the exports—and their price in imports—had diminished. The 
conclusion that the new position is worse than the old does not 
imply ‘‘ that the same labour as before is devoted to linen” ; just the 
contrary.” 

(2.) No doubt I have assumed, as Professor Nicholson says, ‘‘ that 
no linen is consumed in B.” But the assumption is only temporary, 
not forming a necessary condition. For I add in the very next 
sentence ‘‘It is clear that the data which have been supposed may be 
considerably modified without the conclusion being destroyed.” ? I 
add in the next sentence but one “It is a commonplace that a bad 
harvest is good for farmers in the absence of foreign competition,” 
and in the next page, referred by a footnote to the one from which 
I have been quoting,+ ‘‘ The case of an improvement in the process 
of manufacture of an article which is both exported and consumed 
at home is . . a compound between the certain gain to the native 
consumer and the possible loss to the home country in the way 
of foreign trade. It is quite possible that the latter tendency may 
prevail over the former, just as in the case of farmers who may gain 
more as producers, than they lose as consumers, by a bad _ harvest.”’ 
This is not to assume “ that no linen is consumed in B.” 

[I. I cannot agree with Professor Nicholson that ‘‘if we introduce 
money, this case is seen to work out differently.” In the case which 
he has put in the last of the paragraphs above quoted, he supposes 
that the ‘‘ £400 of labour” displaced or ‘set free’’ by the improve- 
ment from the manufacture of linen for export, ‘can make other 
exports to pay for A’s cloth,” or for other things to be made by 
labour in B. Iam unable to understand this statement except upon 
the assumption that productive forces displaced by a change in the 
terms of international trade can always find within the home country 
equally remunerative employment. This assumption does not appear 
to me to hold good universally ; even upon the abstract hypothesis of 
perfect mobility of labour within the country, which I understand 
Professor Nicholson to entertain in the passage under consideration.° 
In a former number of the Journat I have had occasion to consider 
an instance in point® put by Torrens, and independently and with 
greater generality by Professor Sidgwick. Accordingly I cannot accept 

| Loc. ctt., p. 40, 

> The matter is particularly clear from the mathematical point of view. To argue 
that the change in question corresponds to a change from one point to another in 
a supply-curve, is not to assume that the quantity of labour devoted to the supply 
is unchanged. 3 Loc. cit., p. 40. 4 Loc. cit., p. 41. 

5 Cf. Principles, ch. xxvii., § 4, par. 2. 6 Vol. vii., p. 402. 
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Professor Nicholson’s suggestion that the ‘‘ £400 of labour” subsists 
after the change, or, as I interpret, that the labourers who before 
earned £400 will now earn the same money’s worth, or that the 
‘average wage” will be kept up. If (for the sake of illustration) 
we suppose prices on the international market to be unaffected by 
the change in the condition of a single nation, then the consequence 
of the change might be a lowering of the average money wage in 
that country, and a loss to the wage-earners in so far as they are 
purchasers of commodities on the international market. 

But I hesitate to attribute to Professor Nicholson the assumption 
upon which his objection appears to rest, since no one has better stated 
than he, in the chapter following the one under consideration, ‘the 
possible loss to labour through foreign trade,’’ a loss which, as it 
should seem from the context, is possible even on the hypothesis of 
mobility.!. I arm glad to have an opportunity of expressing admiration 
for Professor Nicholson’s clear and candid statement of the ‘ possible 
disadvantages of foreign trade to a particular country.” The correc- 
tives applied by Professor Nicholson to what we may call, with Mill, 
the ‘‘ human too much” of received arguments are peculiarly potent. 
They supplement and fortify the teaching of the most distinguished 
economists—the celebrated dictum of Mill on the protection of infant 
industries, and the less familiar dictum of Macculloch, pointed out by 
Professor Nicholson,? Professor Sidgwick’s chapter on Protection, and 
Professor Marshall’s Address to the British Association, and what 
Professor Lexis has taught with authority in Schénberg’s Handbuch. 

** According to the popular view,”’ says Professor Nicholson, ‘‘ any loss to any 
particular class of workers owing to the want of employment can only be tem- 
porary and as soon as they are absorbed by other industries (as, it is assumed, 
they must be) there will on the whole be an increase in real wages or in the 


consuming power of the people.” 


It is only upon this popular view, I think, that the theorem of Mill, 
which I am upholding, can be controverted. 


>? 


‘‘That such may sometimes and even generally be the result,’’ continues 
Professor Nicholson, ‘‘I do not deny; all that I contend for is that theoretical 
exceptions are possible.” 

That is just my position with respect to the theorem in question: 
‘all that I contend for is that theoretical exceptions are possible.” 

F. Y. EpGEworTH. 


1 Loc, cit., p. 318. ‘The manufacturers .. . will be driven into agriculture.” 
* Nicholson, p. 317. 
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PouiTicAL ECONOMY IN BELGIUM. 


In Belgium, whenever the subject of Political Economy is raised, it 
is the movements of Parliamentary parties and of the Government that 
form the attractive topics, and not the latest scientific productions. 
No eagerness is shown to discuss pure theory. The social question, 
under one aspect or another, is almost the only problem that can draw 
our economists. 

It is easy to understand why. Possibly there is nowhere else in 
the whole world so pressing a need for the practical solution of social 
problems as in Belgium. 

One recent measure, which has given rise to much interesting debate, 
is the Trade Unions (Unions professionnelles) Act of March 31, 1898. 

The first bill on this subject was laid before the Chambers in 1890, 
and, [ need hardly say, has, during these eight years of incubation, 
undergone a number of modifications. But, strange to say, the original 
conception of trade unions has at the same time got so dislocated, that 
many intelligent persons consider the scheme in its first form to have 
been clearer and more coherent than the Act that has now been passed. 
The Act has, however, been heralded with much flourish of trumpets, as 
one of the great reforms of the Ministry; it was debated during four 
months ; the printed debates in the Chamber and the Senate ran to 
a thousand pages. Nevertheless there is reason to doubt whether it 
will really prove fruitful of much result. 

Unlike the French Act of 1884, this Act is not intended to allow 
the formation of trade unions among employers and men. The Consti- 
tution itself gives them this right, namely freedom of association, 
absolutely. But the unions have had no independent, legal existence. 
It is the aim of the new Act to endow them with the privileges of a 
legal status,—that is to say, with the right of possessing goods within 
certain limits, and of suing and being sued. This, if 1am not mistaken, 
is precisely the object of the English Trade Union Act of 1871. 

The battle between the Conservative Government and the Opposition, 
consisting of the Left and part of the Right, centred around a question, 
the nature of which Englishmen may be surprised to learn. It was as 
to whether trade unions should have the right to conduct business or 
carry ona trade. The Christian Democrats voted that they should, 
so as to facilitate the development of the associations, at once political 
and economic, which they had founded in country districts, especially 
those in Flanders called boerenbonden. These associations carry on 
genuine commercial dealings, on the pattern of the French agricultural 
syndicates. Supported by the Socialists, though rather for tactical 
reasons than from real sympathy, they have attained to a very curious 
conception of trade-association, a mixture, namely, of co-operative 
society and trade union, having as its goal the definite emancipation of 
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the wage-earner from the slavery of capitalism. Government and its 
majority took fright at this prospect, and saw in the scheme a danger 
to society. Hence the prohibition enacted by the law against all 
business enterprise by a legalised trade union. 

Such a union may, it is true, engage in certain specified kinds of 
business transactions, but only on behalf of the members of the union, 
and on the condition of reaping no emolument. This principle has 
been applied in a very far-reaching degree: for instance, by the Act, 
unions are forbidden to open workshops for apprentices and for the 
unemployed, on the ground that such institutions must be permanent to 
exist at all. Moreover, unions may not devote funds to the purchase of 
shares in joint-stock companies, or even in co-operative societies, because 
this would afford a roundabout means of carrying on business ! 

Among other prohibitions imposed on unions, mention must be made 
of that against forming superannuation funds and sick benefit funds, 
Continental Conservatives have always regarded the amalgamation of 
funds (‘‘ confusion des caisses’’) in English trade unions as one of the 
causes of their discretion, their moderation, and the prudence they show 
in the matter of strikes. In England itself it is just this moderation 
in the old unions that forms the ground of complaint on the part of the 
Democrats of New Unionism, who accuse the former of having trans- 
formed themselves into mere friendly societies. In Belgium we have 
seen the Collectivist member of Parliament, H. Denis, claiming on 
behalf of the Unions the right to amalgamate their funds, while a 
Conservative Government has reduced the functions of unions to 
organising funds for purposes of strikes and relief of the unemployed. 

Unions are still forbidden to mix themselves up in polities ( faire de 
la politique), by which phrase is understood direct and deliberate 
connexion with any political party. But all unions founded by the 
Labour party are thus connected! They are for that party a propa 
gandist instrument for attaching union committees to itself, and 
members of the unions are required to adhere to its programme 
But it was stated in the Chamber that it was not faire de la politique 
to require a candidate to engage himself to defend at every juncture 
religion, the family, and property, as is done in the unions founded 
by the Catholic party. As a result of this provision the Socialists 
have declared that the new Act would bring no advantage to them, 
The common law was good enough for the essentials of living, and 
left them greater freedom than the Act of 1898. Probably, then, it is 
only the Conservative unions who will be in favour of it. 

The present Parliamentary session may be expected to give occasion 
for debates on economic subjects of no less importance. Two note- 
worthy bills are to be brought forward, the one on labour contracts, the 
other on employers’ liability in case of accidents. 

The former has been drawn up first by a special extra-parliamentary 
commission, then by the Conseil Supérieur du Travail, who devoted to 
it their third session (1895-6). The question is that of adding to the 
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Code Nupoléon a chapter that is lacking. In the civil code there are 
but two articles relating to the hire of domestics and of labourers, and 
one of them is repealed. 

The chief aim of the bill is to establish a clear and exact definition 
of the rights and obligations of employer and employed. In essentials 
it is restricted to the sanctioning of usages which have become pretty 
general in practice, and to setting up presumptions, from which for 
that matter the parties concerned may derogate if they like. The bill 
has already been examined by the ‘ central section”’ of the Chamber, 
and in their name a bulky Report has been laid on the table. Many 
modifications have been suggested, but for the most part they are 
merely formal, and hence it may be inferred that there will be no great 
difference of opinion in the Chamber itself. To give an idea of the bill, I 
submit the following brief notes :—It purports at the outset to be 
concerned only with contracts between a ‘chef d'entreprise” and 
“ouvriers,” in the narrow sense of the word; that is to say, it is not 
concerned with domestic servants, apprentices, or clerks. It sets out 
the obligations of the contracting parties. Among those of the worker 
are the following :—-To have regard to decorum and good manners 
during his engagement, and to abstain from everything which could 
injure his own safety and that of his associates, or of a third 
party. Among those of the employer are:—To see to it, with the 
assiduity of a good pére de famille, and in spite of any agreement to 
the contrary, that the work contracted for is accomplished under 
suitable conditions of safety and salubrity; also to watch over the 
observance of good manners and decorum during the progress of the 
work. The bill assigns with much care the conditions under which the 
labour contract is to terminate. Among these the obligation to give 
notice of leaving when the contract has been entered into for an 
indefinite period is insisted upon. The normal term of notice is fixed 
at seven days, where there is no custom to the contrary. And there 
isan important provision, to the effect that this term and the obligation 
to give notice are valid for both employer and worker, in spite of any 
clause whatever to the contrary. In many industries this will be an in- 
novation. Fora serious cause (cause grave) the worker may be dismissed 
onthe spot, and the master leit at once. These serious causes are speci- 
fied. On the part of the worker they consist, among others, in his being 
guilty of acts of dishonesty, or of violence, or of flagrant abuse against his 
chief employer or his staff; in his being guilty of immoral conduct during 
theprogress of the work; in his betraying secrets respecting manufacture ; 
in his jeopardising the security attending the work, or in gross offences 
against discipline. In the master’s case the serious causes are of a 
corresponding nature. When one of the parties violates the contract 
without a just pretext, he becomes liable to the other party either for 
damages equal to the detriment caused, or for an indemnity not 
exceeding the half of the average wages corresponding to the number of 
working days still required. 

K 2 
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Bankruptcy on the part of the employer is not regarded as a 
‘act of God” dissolving the contract. Herein a privilege is secured 
for the worker which is in accordance with the jurisprudence of the 
day. 

Finally, the bill extends very considerably the rights of the married 
woman and the minor in connexion with entering into a labow 
contract and with the enjoyment of the fruits of their labour. 

There is no provision in the bill for compensation for accidents 
incurred during work, such as should logically have been included. 
The reason is that the Government, anticipating very great difficulties 
over this branch of the subject, determined to separate the questions, 
and is bringing forward a special bill on ‘‘ compensation for damages 
arising from accidents of labour.” 

It would take too long to give the history of the bills relating to 
this matter which have been brought forward during the last several 
years in Belgium. According to present Belgian law, which is the Code 
Napoléon,—that is to say, according to common civil law,—the worker 
who becomes the victim of an accident while engaged in work, has 
only right to an indemnity if the accident is due to a fault of the mas. 
ter. He has to prove this fault. In default of proof, however just his 
claim may be, there is no compensation for him. Nor is there any 
if the accident is due to a cause other than the master’s fault. 

Through the influence of an eminent lawyer and ex-minister, M. 
Sainctelette, the legal opinion has for some years been gaining 
ground, that it should not be left to the worker to prove the master 
culpable, but that it is for the latter to demonstrate, before he is 
declared exempt, that the worker has himself been to blame. The 
legal profession, however, has not been won over to this view. Never: 
theless, all the improvement that has been made in recent years has 
consisted in the ever-growing rigour shown to the masters Dy 
magistrates. 

It had long come to be understood, even in the industrial world 
that this state of things could not last. Public opinion was attracted 
by the German and Austrian systems of insurance. At one time it 
seemed to have been won over by them entirely. That is no longer 
the case at present. The famous International Congress of Labow 
Accidents and Social Insurance has served to mark, at each of its meet: 
ings, an ever-growing recoil, and its most recent sittings at Brussels have 
not exactly been such as to warrant Belgium launching on compulsory 
insurance. Many an economist, who once championed this reform, 
was there heard to put forward doubts and raise objections. And 
insurance companies have moved heaven and earth to wreck the plan 
of State insurance. Finally, recent legislation in England, Italy, and 
France has had the effect of diverting the inclinations of the Govert- 
ment from German methods. 

The bill it has actually committed itself to is very different from 
that which the Upper Labour Council had prepared in 1895-6, and 
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bears a resemblance to the English and the French law. The fol- 
lowing are the principal provisions :— 

In the first place, the scope of the measure embraces all industrial 
and commercial undertakings, without regard to the number of hands 
employed. Itexcludes agricultural labourers and domestic servants, 
but it classes skilled employees whose salary does not exceed 2,400 
francs under the head of owvriers simples. Compensation is not due till 
on and after the fifteenth day after the accident. 

A. When the worker is temporarily disabled, and (1) totally, com- 
pensation is to amount to 50 per cent. of his average weekly wages ; 
(2) partly, it is to be 50 per cent. of the difference between the average 
weekly wages of the sufferer prior to the accident and those which 
he is capable of earning pending his complete recovery. 

B. lf the worker is, or becomes permanently disabled, a life-pension 
isdue to him, equivalent to 50 per cent., either of his average annual 
wages, or to the difference between his former and his present wages, 
in accordance with the distinction laid down in the case of temporary 
disablement (A (1) and (2)). In case of death through an accident, 
firstly, 50 franes are to be allowed for funeral expenses ; secondly, the 
widow receives a sum corresponding to the value of a life-pension 
at the age of the deceased from the moment of his death, equal to 20 
per cent. of his average daily wages; thirdly, if he leave children under 
fifteen, or any parents or grand-parents of whom at the moment of 
death he was the sole support, they shall receive a life-pension reckoned 
as above, and equal to as many times 5 per cent. of his daily wages as 
there are claimants under this category. 

In no case may these indemnities exceed the value of a life-pension 
equal to 30 per cent. of the daily wages of the victim. 

The bill determines, in detail such as I cannot here reproduce, how 
the average weekly wages are to be computed. 

The employer is solely liable for rendering compensation, and he 
may not, for this purpose, hold in reserve any portion of the em- 
ployees’ wages. As this compensation may amount to 50 per cent., 
it is equivalent to a charge on the employer of one-half of the general 
trade risk. 

In the case of the worker’s permanent disablement or death, the 
employer should deposit the capital for the pensions become due, either 
at the Caisse d'Epargne et de Retraite under State guarantee, or with 
an insurance company approved by the Government. 

If an employer insures himself with a company against the risk of 
possible accidents to his employees, he remains none the less directly 
responsible to the latter. The credit of the victim or of his claimants 
is regarded as specially privileged, in the absence of any insurance, or in 
the case of the insurer’s insolvency, as compared with the employer's 
editors in general. In this way the bill sets up guarantees for the 
payment of compensation, so as to evade the reproaches incurred by all 
systems which do not organise insurance by the State. 
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Strong objections have already made themselves heard in the name 
of small and medium scale industry against the depositing of capital 
for such periodic payments. It is alleged that such a method will tend 
to be the ruin of small firms. 

Heads of firms have the power of combining to establish a common 
deposit fund, for the purpose of insuring themselves against risk of 
accident and to take upon themselves collectively, in place of the 
General Savings and Pension Bank, the payment of pensions as well as 
the deposit and administration of the requisite capital. The articles 
of these banks must be approved by the Government, and the latter is 
free to append conditions for the guarantee of creditors. The advantage 
which employers will derive from these banks is that of a devolution 
of the obligations incumbent on them. 

There is evidently here no question of trade banks like the Beru/- 
genossenchaften of Germany, nor of the district banks of Austria. 
Moreover the banks are not compulsory institutions, and there is ab- 
solute freedom as to how the heads of firms may group themselves, as 
in France. 

It is of course open to masters and men to agree on higher rates 
of compensation in case of accident than those laid down in the bill. 
In this case they are said to be entirely free to establish supplementary 


compensation. 
The bill over-rides a sharp controversy which has arisen among 
lawyers, by declaring that the one contingency where the new Act 


would not apply is that of an accident deliberately induced by master 
or man, and which would constitute an action for damages against the 
perpetrator. All disputes on points of felony (culpa gravis) and mis- 
demeanour (culpa levis) are in this way ruled out of court. 

In all questions of procedure the Government has given upany idea 
of appointing special councils of arbitration, as is done in Germany 
and England. It gives authority to magistrates and to the ordinary 
civil tribunals to decide in all questions of compensation. This sim 
plifies formalities and reduces costs. An action is commenced by a 
declaration of the occurrence of the accident, which must be made 
within three days, by the head of the firm, at the office of the magis- 
trate’s clerk. 

The bill is quite certain to give occasion for heated debates in 
Parliament. The Government will have to be on its defence against 
the Socialists and certain other representatives, limited in number, 
who desire compulsory State insurance, as well as against many Liberal 
manufacturers, backed up by skilful lawyers and actuaries. On its 
side there will be the bulk of those who favour conciliation and middle 
courses, as well as the insurance companies, for whom the carrying 
into effect of the new Act would mean good business. 

To resume: the bill being, in its existing form, a compromise be- 
tween extreme opinions, it is likely that the Government will secure a 
majority. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY IN BELGIUM 


The ‘“‘ Industry and Labour ” Office in the Belgian Ministry makes 
other claims besides its new bills on the attention of economists. It 
is publishing the results of inquiries, and other works of a genuinely 
scientific character. Malicious tongues go so far as to say that its occu- 
pants hold office for no other purpose. 

Among these publications should be mentioned the Reports on 
Technical Education. M. O.Pyfferoen, professor at the University of 
Ghent, has edited two volumes of these Reports, the results of minute 
investigations, one being on technical education in England (1 vol. 8°, 
Bruxelles, 1896), the other on technical education in Germany (1 vol. 
§*, Bruxelles, 1897). The volume dealing with Belgium (Bruxelles, 
1897) relates to the years 1894-6, and is an exhaustive work of refer- 
ence. 

In 1895 an inquiry was instituted by this department on Sunday 
labour. Three volumes are devoted to the statistics of the subject in 
Belgian factories and workshops, mines, smelting-works, and quarries. 
Another volume contains reports on Sunday labour in Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, and Great Britain. 

M. Maurice Ansiaux, professor at the Free University of Brussels, 
was commissioned by the Minister of the department in question to 
travel in France, Switzerland, Great Britain, Austria, and Germany, 
and report on how far night-work is carried on by women in the 
industries of those countries. His Report appeared in 1898 (1 vol. 8°). 
It is extremely interesting, not only from the facts it contains, but from 
the author’s reasoned criticism thereon. Nothing shows better the 
difficulty under which a conscientious observer labours in endeavouring 
to give account of even a very simple state of things as they actually 
are in a foreign country. 

The Labour Office is at this moment undertaking a vast inquiry 
into the home industries of Belgium. And besides this, it is about 
to commence publishing the results of the industrial census of 1896, 
—a task which was carried out with a precision and verified by a 
patience nothing short of marvellous. 

Further, it has just undertaken a new periodical publication, destined 
to be a great success, viz., L’ Annuaire de la Législation du Travail. 
This is an annual register containing, in French, the text of all 
the laws concerning labour in all industrial countries, as well as all 
enactments bearing on their execution. The Year-book does not intend 
to include in its scope all social legislation. It will confine itself to the 
laws dealing with the organisation of labour, that is to say, to ‘all 
those which touch on the liberty of work, on the right of combination 
and of striking, on the right of masters and of men to association, on 
the relations between capital and labour during arbitration and con- 
ciliation ; to the laws relating to contracts for labour and to contracts 
of apprenticeship, to wages, to the regulation of labour, to measures of 
safety and sanitation prescribed on behalf of workers, and to the 
inspection of work ; to the laws relating to accidents incurred during 
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work and to workmen’s insurance, &c.’’ The volume which has 
appeared comprises the laws and decrees coming under this category 
which were promulgated in 1897 in Germany, Austria, Belgium, France, 
Great Britain, Norway, the Netherlands, Roumania, Russia, Switzer- 
land, and the United States of America. 

Under Great Britain, e.g., in addition to a dozen statutory rules 
and orders having every variety of purport, we have a translation of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, the Act to give Power to make Regulations 
with respect to Cotton Cloth Factories (Aug. 6, 1897), and the Act for the 
prevention of Accidents by Chaff-cutting Machines (Aug. 6). The most 
important laws are preceded by a note, indicative of the scope of the 
law, and giving a résumé of the Parliamentary publications on the 
subject. 

This register meets a general want. It is in fact one of the chief 
objects of that International Labour Bureau, forthe creation of which 
we have been waiting ever since the Berlin Congress. 

It may easily be conceived that, after some years have passed, and 
when we shall really have gathered together all the laws obtaining in 
each country, and be keeping our collectanea up to date, that the latter 
will be of incaleulable value—a value which would be considerably 
enhanced if a translation into English and into German could be 
made. 

The Belgian Government can hardly undertake such a work, but it 
would of course form one of the tasks of an International Association 
concerned with Labour Legislation, such as was brought before the 
last Brussels Congress. It may be that this year will witness the 


realisation of this plan. Ernest MAnaim 
(Translated by C. A. Founy.) 


WAGES IN THE UNITED STATES AND EUROPE 


The Bulletin of the Department of Labor, Washington, No. 18, 
September, 1898, contains an account of wages paid in twelve of the 
principal cities of the States, in Paris, in Liége, and in London, Man- 
chester, and Glasgow. The figures given are interesting in themselves 
and may also afford useful comparisons with those I estimated for the 
December number of the Economic Journat, 1898. 

The wages stated in the Bulletin are in most instances taken 
directly from the pay rolls of two firms, who have continually carried 
on business since 1870, in each city and industry concerned, and arise, 
therefore, from different sources and are tabulated on different prin- 
ciples from those employed. They also cover a very much more limited 
field of industry, for they are confined to the twenty-five specific 
occupations, which are most easy to define, and relate exclusively to 
town rates of wages. Even of these twenty-five occupations, only 
thirteen appear throughout the period in the returns from Great 
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Britain and Liége, and twenty-one from Paris. It cannot, therefore, 
be expected that the figures will represent closely the general change in 
average wages in the countries, or even cities concerned, or will throw 
light on the relative heights of average wages in any specified year. 

If it is found that where the figures in the two estimates may be 
expected to agree closely, as is particularly the case in the building 
trades where the rates of change in the towns have been nearly 
equal to those in the country at large, and with compositors, who are 
chiefly to be found in the towns in question, we may then proceed with 
confidence to examine the figures where they disagree, expecting that 
the apparent discrepancies are due to the facts of the case, not to the 
errors of the estimates. 

The tables on pages 138 and 139 brings the different estimates into 
close relation. 

It can hardly be said that the general agreement between these 
figures is close. The most marked divergencies are between 1870 and 
1877, a period of very rapid fluctuation, differing greatly from 
trade to trade and town to town, where a slight change in date 
would materially affect the percentage figure obtained. The occupa- 
tions selected in the Bulletin are, moreover, those which are not greatly 
influenced by fluctuations in trade, for even in the iron trades, the wages 
given are chiefly time rates. 

[t is easy to analyse the divergency, 1870-77, in the case of composi- 
tors ; the rise shown in the Bulletin figures is due to a great increase 
in Manchester and Glasgow, while in London the rate remains 
unchanged. In this case the average of the three towns is not typical 
of the country at large. 

In the building trades the agreement between the estimates for 
Paris, and between those for England is fairly close in both cases. In 
the general course of wages, the series of years 1870, 1877, 1880, 1883, 
1886, have closely corresponding figures throughout, for the apparent 
difference is due to the rise between 1886 and 1891, which is not regis- 
tered in any of the Bulletin average figures for the very good reason that 
it took place chiefly in the textile and mining industries not there repre- 
sented. It is thus fairly easy to give reasons for the discrepancies in 
these estimates, without necessarily throwing doubt on the accuracy 
of any of them. 

That the investigations in America have not been sufficiently varied 
or complete to furnish general averages may be seen by comparing the 
figures now given for the building trades with those arising from the 
Senate Report of 1893, which covered a wider area, as is done in the 
second table above ; whereas the Bulletin shows a rise of 20 per cent. 
between 1874 and 1891, the Senate Report showed only 12 per cent. 

It is true that the Bulletin does not profess to give any general 
average, but expressly proclaims that it contains only the somewhat 
barren information that the wages were as stated in each of the cities 
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GENERAL COURSE OF WAGES. 1891 = 100 


Thick type, average given in the Bulletin. Small type, from Economic Journal, 
December, 1898. 





Paris 


France ........ 


London, Glasgow, and 
Manchester 


Great Britain 


3UILDING TRADES. 


Paris (7*) 


2 
oes 29 


| London, Glasgow an1 
Manchester (11*) 96 100 ¢ 100 
(3) Great Britain.......... : 98 100 ‘ ¢ 98 100 


(1) v. Econ. Journan, Sept. 1895. (2) Estimate, not published, for Ecoy. 
JOURNAL, Dec. 1898. (3) Econ. Journat, Dec. 1898. 

* These numbers are the number of separate returns in Tables I. and II. of the 
wu lletin on which the averages are based. 





WAGES IN THE UNITED STATES AND EUROPE 
THE IRON TRADEs. 


1880. 


97 


London, Glasgow and 
Manchester (12) ...... 


Great Britain .....0..5<000 


COMPOSITORS. 
1886. 181. 


100 101 100 


London, Glasgow and 
Manchester 


Great Britain? 


100 





named ; this is doubtless a safe course, but when we further read that 
‘agreement as to what might fairly be called an average for the whole 
country would be extremely difficult, and any method of arriving at 


, 


such might be open to criticism,” we feel that the Statistical Depart- 
ment is hardly fulfilling its duty in making no attempt to give data 
for so important a problem; the statements “at once definite and 
susceptible of no misunderstanding” have their right place in providing 
raw material for the investigator and useful information for the business 
man; but it is not impossible to so collect and group similar wage- 
statements that they form a fair sample of a very wide group from 


1 T have substituted for my own figures more complete returns kindly sent me by 
Mr. J. H. Wood of Bristol. 
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which averages might be drawn by the skilled statisticians of the 

Washington Department of Labour, which, though still ‘open to 

criticism,” might ‘fairly be called an average for the whole country.” 
A. L. BowLeEy 


RECENT OFFICIAL REPORTS. 


Royal Commission on Local Taxation. 
First Report: Local Rates in England and Wales. [C. 9141.] 
1899. 

A uistory of the law affecting valuation is followed by a descrip- 
tion of existing systems of valuation. The Commissioners, after 
considering the objections to these systems, make several recom- 
mendations. 


Second Report: Valuation and Rating in respect of Tithe Rent- 
charge. [C. 9142.] 

AFTER reviewing all the relevant circumstances past and present, 
the Commissioners conclude that the burden of local taxation on 
owners of tithe rent-charge not severed from the benefice is unduly 
onerous, sufficient allowance not being made for the fact that the 
persons entitled to the rent-charge are under a legal obligation to 
render services in return therefore, and that pending the final re- 
commendations of the Commission, the case may properly be met by 
some special measure of relief. 


Minutes of Evidence. Vol. Il. [C. 9150.] 1899. 


Trade Unions in 1897. [C. 9013.] 


Durine 1897 the number of trade unions, now 1,287, decreased by 
21 (partly owing to amalgamations); while the number of members, 
now just above 1,600,000, increased nearly 8 per cent. Of these 93 


per cent. are males, 7 per cent. females, the latter principally in the 
cotton trade. About 21 per cent. of the male adults, 12 per cent. of 
the female adults, out of the workpeople in the trades in which trade 
unions exist, are unionists. The income for 1897, nearly £2,000,000, 
shows an increase of 18°4 per cent. over 1896, 36:1 over 1892. Of 
£9,250,000 expended during the last six years by the hundred principal 
unions, little more than £2,000,000 was spent on disputes. 





OBITUARY 


Die Ausgaben fiir Flotte und Landheer. . . 


issuing from the Reichsdruckerei, Berlin, gives statistics of the 
comparative expenditure by different states on Navy, Army, and gener- 
ally on ‘‘ unproductive ”’ objects, including debt. France is highest, 
Great Britain next, in unproductive expenditure per annum, whether 
measured absolutely, or per head. Germany takes the fifth place 
according to the former standard, the fourth according to the latter. 


The insurance in Germany against accidents, old age, and in- 
validity are the subjects of two ‘‘ White Books” (Nos. 76 and 78) laid 
before the Reichstag in December 1898. The mean number of persons 
insured under the Accident Insurance Laws was roughly about 
18,000,000. The total expense incurred in 1897 in compensating new 
an old accidents was nearly £3,200,000. The number of new pensions 
granted in 1897 under the Old Age and Invalidity Insurance Laws 
was nearly 86,000 (25,402 for old age, 60,562 for invalidity). 


OBITUARY. 


AFTER a protracted illness the once leading spirit of social conser- 
vatism and reform in Austria, Dr. RupoLtpH Meyer, has been carried 
off in Dessau, on January 15th. He was born in 1839, in Bran- 
denburg, and entered journalism in 1869, as a champion of Prussian 
conservatism of the stamp of Wagener and Rodbertus, of whom he 
was proud to call himself a pupil. Their and his views, of which the 
Berliner Revue was the representative organ, consisted in the reform 
of agricultural credit system, factory laws for the workers, a normal 
working day, and the re-establishment of guilds in order to save the 
middle-class artisan from the competition with manufacturers and 
dealers. The struggle for such ideas led Dr. Meyer into a bitter 
conflict with the partisans of the haute finance. After his teacher 
Wagener was convicted of having participated in the Griindungsfieber 
he rejoined with a pamphlet, Politische Griinder und die Corruption 
in Deutschland (1877), in which Prince Bismarck was accused of 
having favoured stock-jobbing corporations. He was condemned to 
four months’ confinement, and began a wandering life, in the course 
of which he became intimate with men of such different views as 
Marx, Engels, Cardinal Manning, Le Play, and Lorenz von Stein. 
When in Austria the Conservative majority in 1879 wished to intro- 
duce a new spirit of economic legislation, their intellectual leader, 
Count Egbert Beleredi, induced Dr. Meyer to sketch a law concerning 
corporations of artisans and a factory law, which both with some 
modification came into effect. Still his opposition to corn duties, 
which the feudal aristocracy wished to gain from their political 
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position, caused him to leave Austria and to seek a permanent 
situation in the new world. After a tour, which he undertook with 
some Austrian nobles, he settled in 1881 as a farmer in Canada and 
became a British citizen. But the approach of disease forced him to 
retire from agriculture. He lived from 1892 to 1896 in Vienna and 
became again the counsellor of the Conservative party, among whom the 
pupil of Count Belcredi, Count Sylva-Tarouca, sought his advice. The 
last works which he published were Capitalismus fin de Siécle (18!4) 
and Hundert Jahre Conservativer Politik und Literatur (1896). As an 
economist he won his reputation by his first impartial account of 
socialism Der Emancipations Kampf des vierten Standes (1874-5, 
2 vols., and second edition of vol. i., 1882), which has been plundered 
by many successive writers. He gave also the first German account 
of the homestead legislation of the United States, and on the causes 
of American competition in agriculture (1883). His experiences as 
a farmer gave him ample opportunity to oppose agrarian protectionisin 
and to illustrate its futility in several magazines, such as the Zvit 
and Neue Zeit. His last essays on this subject were published in the 
Berlin Neue Deutsche Rundschau (October to December, 1898). It is 
much to be regretted that untimely death has prevented the restless 
man from writing the history of social economic conservatism, of which 
he was the most learned and most vivid exponent. 
STEPHEN Baver 


CURRENT T'oPIcs. 


THE recent reports about French Money—the Bulletin de Statis- 
tique du Ministére des Finances for January, and the report of the 
Commission for the Control of the Monetary Circulation in the Journul 
Officiel fov the 12th of February—show that the mints were active 
during the year 1897. Not to speak of the pieces supplied to foreign 
countries and the French colonies, the purely French coinage amounts 
to a value of 218 million frances, 117 millions in pieces of 20 franes, 40 
millions in silver token money (monnaies d'argent divisionnaires). The 
latter, in accordance with the International agreement of October, 
1897, were made out of current five-franc pieces, a number to the amount 
of some 7} million frances having been melted for the purpose. A 
further reduction of the huge mass of écws in circulation is contem- 
plated this year. 


TuHE inhabitants of Lyons are trying the experiment of abolishing 
the octroi on hygienic drinks, including wine. Among the taxes pro- 
posed to make up the consequent deficit of revenue are an increase of 
the octroi on strong drink (‘‘ alcohol ’’), licences for the sale of drinks, 
additional taxes on dogs and on houses. In the weighty judgment of 
M. Turquan (L’Economiste, December 3rd), these taxes are likely to 
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be to a large extent evaded. Many dogs will be killed, some of the 
inhabitants of boulevards will retire to the country, less of the highly- 
taxed alcoholic will be drunk—a moral gain which may be compensated 
by the fraud of those who will import, free of octroi, wine out of 
which to make brandy. 


THE population of France, as appears from the returns published 
in the Journal Officiel for last December, increased in the year 1897 
by an excess of births over deaths amounting to more than 108,000. 
This difference was due, not to the increase of the birth-rate, but 
the diminution of the deaths—an account of the matter which is 
nsatisfactory in so far as death-rate is a more variable phenomenon 
than birth-rate, and there is thus the less assurance that the next year 
will present the same favourable excess. The number of births actu- 
ally decreased in 1897, though the number of marriages was fully 
maintained. Commenting on this contrast in a remarkable article in 
L’Economiste Frangais, December 10th, 1898, M. Leroy Beaulieu 
maintains the doctrine that ‘“‘ the development of democratic civilisa- 
tion (prolificité) is unfavourable to fecundity.” 


THE relative growth of the component parts of the Empire was 
the subject of a paper read by Sir Robert Giffen before the Colonial 
Institute on Feb. 14. | He exhibited the progress of the several 
parts in population, revenue and trade. In all these respects 
the advance of South Africa was pre-eminent. The least favourable 
picture in the general progress was formed by the West Indian 
Islands and British Guiana. In the latter there was a decrease of 
32 per cent. in the imports, and uf 35 per cent. in the exports. The 
increase of population in India—by 73,000,000 since 1871—had 
been enormous ; but it was doubtful whether a corresponding increase 
in resources had taken place. ‘Amidst our great success in the 
development of population and wealth throughout the Empire, the 
reverse of the shield in the growth of a vast population ought 
also to be looked at. It appeared to be the one great economic 
difficulty which the governing races would have to deal with, and 
which was beginning to embarrass them... . If there had been 
free choice in the matter at any time, he would have deprecated 
the conquest of India and other conquests, which had made 
the Empire what it is.” .... But “we are in for this great 
Empire’’ even if we dislike it, and must make the best of our 
position. 


THe Effect of English Commercial Legislation in America was 
the subject of a lecture given by Professor Ashley at Oxford, on Feb. 
4. He maintained that the treatment of the colonies by the 
mother country had not been “baleful,” as stated by Bancroft, and 
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with more moderation by Lecky. The navigation laws had stimu- 
lated shipbuilding in New England. The “enumerated” articles 
which it was forbidden to import into the Continent of Europe were 
not considerable in quantity, not staples, except indeed tobacco, 
But tobacco and other commodities might be transhipped in England 
and re-exported to the Continent; the foreigner presumably bearing 
part of the cost incurred. England was the natural entrepdot, and 
the enumeration only secured by a superfluous and harmless anxiety 
what would of itself have come about. Freedom all round would, 
perhaps, have injured the colonies. The monopoly of the mother 
country was not absolute, since foreign produce imported from the 
Continent to England might be re-exported to the colonies. Nor 
was the legislation respecting manufactures very hurtful to the 
colonies. The English policy was not merely restrictive; it 
included bounties as well as prohibitions. Land-planting, as Adam 
Smith admitted, was encouraged. Altogether it was impossible to 
say that the system inflicted an injury on the colonies. The 
lecturer built no argument in favour of protection upon this 
conclusion. 





Ruskin Hatt, in Oxford, intended to afford working men the oppor- 
tunities of a higher education, was opened last February. The founder, 
Mr.Vrooman, of St. Louis, Missouri, in an eloquent inaugural address, 
said that Ruskin Hall seeks to do with scholarship and philosophy 
what Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Edison have done with the 
lightning: ‘‘ instead of being a far-off object of terror, the subject of 
poem and conjecture, the lightning has become the motive force of the 
world, binding the nations of the earth into a single society.”’ The 
working man comes to Oxford, ‘‘ not as the Roman soldier approached 
Archimedes at the fall of Syracuse, cutting down that great man 
because, lost in his mathematical drawings, he refused instantly to 
obey, but rather patiently to await some lucid interval of recognition 
of contemporaneous affairs on the part of the scholar, in order to 
announce to him the advent of the modern world.”’ 


Tue Home Secretary has appointed a Committee, consisting of t 1e 
Right Hon. Jesse Collings, M.P., Mr. H. H. Cozens-Hardy, M.P., 
and Mr. E. W. Brabrook (Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies), to 
inquire into the grievances alleged to exist in connection with com- 
pulsory Shop Clubs, Mr. R. F. Reynard, of the Home Office, has 
been appointed Secretary to the Committee. 





INFORMATION received by the Labour Department as to the rates of 
money wages weekly paid to agricultural labourers in 249 Poor Law 
Unions in the Midland, Eastern, Home, Southern, and South- 
western counties, shows that there was in December, 1898, as 
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compared with December, 1897, an average rise, which spread over 
the whole number of labourers included in the returns—almost 
380,000—amounted to about 44d. per week. 


THE prospects of a General Federation of Trade Unions are dis- 
cussed on a former page by Mr. Chapman who acted as reporter on 
behalf of the Economic Journat at the late Congress in Liverpool. It 
is interesting to compare his remarks with those of Mr. E. Aves to 
whom the next eight notes are due. 


THE special Trade Union Congress that met at Manchester in 
January has achieved its object, and the new scheme for the forma- 
tion of a General Federation of Trade Unions has been adopted. The 
Congress was attended by nearly 300 delegates, representing 93 separate 
organisations, with a total membership of nearly one million. The 
most fundamental objects of the new Federation will be to “ uphold 
the rights of combination of labour,’’ and, by all amicable means, “ to 
promote industrial peace.” The Federated Societies will send repre- 
sentatives to a Ceneral Council, but this body, which need meet 
only once a year, will find its most important task in the appoint- 
ment of 16 of its members to form the Management Committee of 
the Federation. It will also have the duty of appointing the dis- 
trict Committees. Federated Societies will pay, up to 90 per cent. 
of their members, entrance fees at the rate of a penny per member, 
and subscriptions, according to a different scale, of either 3d. or 6d. 
per quarter, the smaller amount entitling the benefits of 2s. 6d. per 
week in case of dispute, and the higher amount to 5s. per week. On 
the higher scale of contributions, if a million members join (the highest 
number anticipated), 50,000 of them could be paid the 5s. per week for 
eight weeks, but the power of double levy is vested in the Committee 
of Management in case of need. These figures indicate roughly what 
the future fighting strength of the Federation can be, but it is 
evident, and it is intended, that its effective force shall be measured, 
not by its war chest, but by its representative strength, by its effective 
diplomacy, and by its moderating influence. 


ALTHOUGH the scheme of the new organisation is hardly in accord- 
ance with the best traditions of Trade Union expansion, which, on the 
analogy of the great amalgamated societies and the existing Feder- 
ations, would have pointed rather to the formation of a strong 
central body through the medium of Sectional Federations pre- 
viously formed in cognate and affiliated groups, there are sufficient 
reasons to explain why the Congress adopted the bolder plan of float- 
ing at once its General Federation. After the prolonged discussion 
that has taken place, and after the abortive attempts that have been 
already made in the past, it was felt, doubtless, that it is possible to 
VoL. Ix.—No. 33 L 
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make haste too slowly, and that a less ambitious plan might have 
chilled more hopes than it would have inspired. The scheme adopted 
is, moreover, on the whole a good one. It is calculated to secure the 
advantages of moderation, since no aggressive policy has been adopted ; 
of consistency, since responsibility will be vested in a central Com- 
mittee ; of stability, since its executive will have neither the strain of 
raising, nor the obligation of spending, a great income; and of elas- 
ticity, since sufficient autonomy will be left to the constituent societies 
to maintain at once their feeling of responsibility, and their power to 
take independent action if they consider it desirable to do so. 


THe Management Committee will be the pivot upon which the whole 
machinery of the new Federation will turn, and upon which its policy 
will mainly depend, for, not only will the District Committees be sub- 
ject to the Management Committee, but it will be upon the latter body 
that the power of interference in disputes will devolve. The whole 
Federation has been founded on a conciliatory and pacific basis, and it 
is one of the merits of a plan so conceived that conciliatory and level- 
headed men are most likely to be appointed to carry it into effect. 
There is a fair primdé facie ground, therefore, for anticipating that a 
strong and responsible executive will be chosen. For the moment the 
Federation has no corporate existence, and the duty of bringing the 
decisions of the Manchester Congress before the Trade Unions of the 
country rests with the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union 
Congress, it having been resolved that the Council of the new Feder- 
ation must be convened not later than next July. The immediate 
future of the Federation will depend, therefore, upon the votes of the 
rank and file of the societies, who have still to say whether or no they 
desire their unions to federate. The Amalgamated Engineers are 
among those who are to be asked to give their decision at once, and 
there is little real doubt but that at the outset the new Federation will 
secure a wide-spread adherence. A fair start in the early months 
of this prosperous year is therefore almost assured, but the real test of 
the Federation must await the turn of the tide, when the conditions 
of employment are not so favourable as they are at this moment, and 
when the changes in industrial relationships are not so uniformly on its 
side. 


Preruaps before the inevitable reaction comes, further provision will 
have been made to secure the more systematic resort to the methods 
of conciliation, and that thus, the ‘“ ever-blessed ” cause of industrial 
peace may be found to rest on a surer basis than it does at present. 
Many influences are working to this end, and there is somewhat 
striking evidence of this in the chief article of the February number of 
The Trade Unionist. After pointing out the “ certainty of enormous 
loss” and the uncertainty of victory that are attendant upon every 
great industrial dispute, the writer adds: ‘‘Trade Union leaders see 
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that British industry has arrived at a stage when its present position 
can only be held by intelligent co-operation of all concerned. Ina 
word, the prevalence of peace is essential to its continued supremacy. 
The need of the hour is peace in the workshop.” 


THEREis thus perhaps a special opportuneness and hopefulness in the 
tentative proposals that Mr. Ritchie has recently made to bring the 
new Parliamentary Committee of the Employers’ Associations and the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress together, with 
a view to the formation of a National Board of Conciliation. It may 
be hoped that the new General Federation of Trades will be able to do 
much to give weight and stability to such a Board, and thus to give 
effect to the best hopes of the President of the Board of Trade, who, 
it is satisfactory to understand, proposes neither fresh legislation nor 
anything of the nature of compulsory reference to the proposed 
National Board. What is needed above all things, is a machinery 
that can be voluntarily resorted to in the interests of peace, and the 
creation of a public opinion that will make it more and more difficult 
to avoid using such machinery. 


WuiteE the general trend of responsible opinion and the present 
movement towards completer organisation may not unreasonably be 
thought to make for the preservation of industrial peace, the impending 
dispute in the Plasterers’ trade is a melancholy reminder of the risks 
of industrial friction. As to the action that was the immediate cause 
of this dispute—the strike at three London shops to compel non-union 
foremen to join the Operative Plasterers’ Society—little but condem- 
nation has been heard, Trade Union leaders themselves not having been 
behind outside public opinion in expressing disapproval. It is lament 
able, therefore, that the unauthorised cessation of work by a small body 
of men should, as now appears to be the case (Mar. 3), be leading on 
to an extended and serious dispute. Although at first unauthorised, 
there are signs that the coercive and intolerant action of the operatives 


| who originally struck is not really opposed to the dominant feeling of 
| the moment in the Society to which they belong. This feeling is the 


outcome of the strong position that the Society holds, in consequence 
of the phenomenal activity that has prevailed for several years in the 
building trades, and the incident of the strike to compel foremen to join 
their Society is but an extreme case illustrating a policy that has been 
resented by the employers for some years past. 

THE occasion has therefore been used by the Master Builders’ 
Association to prefer additional counter-complaints against the 
Plasterers’ Society, including the charge of the excessive limitation of 
the number of apprentices ; the black-listing of offending employers ; 
the refusal to work on buildings when non-unionists are employed ; the 
L 2 
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refusal to accept the employers’ apportionment of work in cases when 
the spheres claimed by different sections of the trade overlap ; and the 
refusal to submit matters in dispute to a committee of conciliation 
prior to the withdrawal of workmen. To these complaints the reply 
of the Plasterers’ Society has done little more than disclaim official 
cognisance of their existence, and the Masters’ Association, suspecting 
a determination to evade or to temporise, has been led to threaten a 
lock-out from March 6, unless concessions are meanwhile made. The 
men’s Society has meanwhile issued a circular to its members professing 
to ask them for their opinion on the claims and complaints made by 
the employers, but in reality doing little more than to ask for a vote of 
support to their own executive, and this has been obtained. It would 
appear that in this case the men have made a false start through the 
unauthorised action of a section of their members, but that the action 
of the duly authorised executive has since been weak in dealing with 
its own constituency and unconciliatory in dealing with the employers. 
It is regrettable that the latter did not content themselves for the 
moment with resisting the coercion imposed upon non-union foremen, 
and raise the other questions by giving due notice of a claim for the 
revision of the agreement that is supposed to be in force to regulate 
the relations of the Operative Plasterers’ and the Master Builders’ 
Association. The sudden and threatening action of the latter is, 
however, sufficiently explained by the continued and harassing policy 
of a body of men who have been tempted to abuse the economic 
position of exceptional strength that the conditions of the last few 
years have secured them. 


THE British Association for the Advancement of Science will meet 
this year at Dover, on September 13. Mr. Henry Higgs is President 
of Section F; Mr. Edwin Cannan will act as Recorder, and among the 
other Secretaries are Mr. Bowley, and Mr. Flux. 

THE Richt HonovuraBLE JAMEs Bryce, M.P., has been appointed 
Vice-President of the British Economic Association. 

Dr. ExvisHa BenJaAMIN ANDREWS, author of the well-known Institutes 
of Economics, President of Brown University from 1889-98, has lately 
been appointed Superintendent of the Chicago Public Schools. 





THE Professorship of Political Economy at Leipsic vacated by 
Professor von Miaskowski, has been filled by Dr. Wilhelm Stieda, 
previously professor at Rostock, a name familiar to the readers of 
Conrad’s Jahrbiicher and Schmoller’s Jahrbuch. He is also the 
author of several substantial works. 





Since last we went to press there has passed away a leader of 
economic thought in Germany, Professor Karl Knies, equally dis- 
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tinguished for the revolt against abstract reasoning which characterised 
some of his writings, in particular his book on ‘ Political Economy 
from the Standpoint of Historical Method,” and for the effective use 
of abstract reasoning which characterised other of his writings, in 
particular his shook on ‘‘ Money and Credit.” An obituary notice, 
which we are expecting from an eminent German authority, has un- 
fortunately not reached us in time to be inserted in this number. 


WE regret to have to announce the death (February 7th, 1899), of 
the Comte de Chambrun, the munificent founder of the Musée Social, 
which, (as we mentioned in a former number, vol. vi, p. 497), was 
designed to collect, arrange, and distribute information about social 
questions, and appears to be nobly fulfilling that design. 


THE first volume of a Year-book of labour legislation has been issued 
by the Belgian Labour Department (Annuaire de la Législation du 
Travail, lre Année, 1897. Published by the Belgian Labour Depart- 
ment, Société Belge de Librairie, 1, Rue Treurenberg. Brussels, 1898.) 
As described more fully by our correspondent on a former page (135), 
it contains the text (in French) of the laws concerning labour, which 
have been enacted during 1897 in Belgium, Germany, Austria, France, 
Russia, the United Kingdom, Norway, Holland, Roumania, Switzer- 
land, and the United States. 


We have received a communication from a Committee of the 
“ Association pour la Défense des Detenteurs de Fonds publics 
(Antwerp),”’ soliciting an answer to the following questions :— 

lst. ‘Upon whom is the responsibility to fall for the payment of 
the Cuban debt incurred by the loans of 1886 and 1890?” 

2nd. ‘‘If Cuba should pass into American hands, or become an 
independent state, should the guarantees given to bondholders, that is, 
a first charge on customs duties and internal taxes of the island, 
remain good?” 

“Tf,” continue the Committee, ‘you will kindly give an answer to the 
foregoing questions, you will do much, not only to elucidate the points 
in discussion in regard to the Cuban debt, but you will have con- 
tributed to the establishment of a rule which shall govern similar 
matters in the future.” 





As we go to press we learn that the remains of Turgot, whose 
resting-place had been a mystery, have been discovered in Paris, and 
that it is proposed to bury them in the Panthéon. 











RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 
December, 1898. 
Old Age Pensions. Str Henry BurvDert. 


A plan modelled on the author’s Royal National Pension Fund for 
Nurses, which has worked for nine years. 


An Experiment in Colonial Expansion. Right Hon, Leonarp Court: 
ney, M.P. (President). 


The example of the Congo Free State, under the protection of the 
King of the Belgians, is not encouraging. The Belgian administrators 
have suffered from the climate, the natives from the exactions of 
ivory and rubber. The revenue of the Congo State presents a con- 
tinued deficit ; the trade of Belgium with Central Africa shows little 
expansion. 


On the Representation of Statistics by Mathematical Formule. I. Prof. 
F. Y. EDGEWorTH. 

For the representation of groups, such as human statures, baro- 
metric heights, &c., preference should be given to those formule which 
are akin to the law of error, since it is a priori deducible that this 
law tends to be fulfilled when numerous independent causes are at 
work. A certain deformation of the law is appropriate to slightly 
asymmetrical groups. This construction affords a simple representation 
of correlation in cases of asymmetry. 


Deaths in Childbirth. R. G. Satmon. 


Referring to Mr. Coghlan’s article of September, the author con- 
structs a table showing the number of children to be expected from 
marriages between couples at certain ages; e.g., if the bride’s age is 
38 and the bridegroom’s 43, the number of children that may be 
expected is 1°14. 


The Statistics of Wages in the United Kingdom during the Last 
Hundred Years. (Part I). Agricultural Wages. A. L. Bowuey. 


An immense compilation of material is subsumed in “general 
index numbers,” showing the growth of money-wages in England and 
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Wales from the percentage 53 in 1767-70 to 100 in 1892, a growth of 

which the continuity is interrupted by a decline before 1850 and after 

1872. This general average is constructed from averages special to 
each county, by taking the simple arithmetic mean, a course necessi- 
tated by the impossibility of obtaining proper weights, and justified by 
the following test :— 

“T have experimented on several of the columns with several systems of 

© weights, and find that all systems, even the most arbitrary, give results 

practically identical in the general average.”’ 


The Economic Review. 
January, 1899. 
Foreign Competition in Relation to the New Trades Combination 
Movement. E. J. Smiru. 


The author’s scheme (described in the Economic Journat, Vol. 
VIII, p. 276) can be worked so as to prevent the foreigner selling his 
surplus productions in England without profit. 





The Economics of Bargaining. J. A. Hopson. Co-operative Ideals. 
H. W. Wotrr. A Plea for the Study of Economic History. Rev. 
W. CunnincHam. The Church Reform Manifesto. Rev. H. 
RASHDALL. 


From the Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue for 
1897-8 Mr. Cannan extracts statistics throwing light on the dis- 
tribution of wealth in the United Kingdom. 


The Nineteenth Century 
December, 1898. 


Neglecting our Customers. AGNES LAMBERT. 
Based on the recent report on British Trade Methods. 


Is the Lavish Expenditure of Wealth Justifiable? Braptry Maxtin, 
junior. 


Fortnightly Review. 
December, 1898. 


Some Economic Aspects of the Imperial Idea. Eur R. Farapay. 
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February, 1899. 


The Commercial Future. I. The New Struggle for Life among Nations. 
Brook Apams. II. The Commercial Sovereignty of the Seas, 
BENJAMIN TAYLor. 





Contemporary Review. 
December, 1898. 
Does Trade Follow the Flag? Lord Farrer. 


The “ value received” from our African Empire is (Board of Trade 
Journal, September and October 1898) trifling in the present, un- 
certain in the future. The statistics of the past fifty years [C. 8211] 
show that the percentage value of our trade with foreign countries 
and with British possessions have remained almost constant, viz., 73°5; 
26°5 nearly, ‘‘in.spite of the gigantic extension of our Indian and 
Colonial empire ... in spite of wars, conquest, and change of 
territory.’ Our trade with India, notwithstanding its political de- 
pendency and free trade, has not grown faster than our trade with the 
rest of the world. Our trade with Egypt has hardly increased at all 
since she has been under our management. While trade with the 
United Kingdom was 52 per cent. of the whole trade of Egypt in 
1886, it was only 44 per cent. in 1896. Jealousy of the extension of 
other civilised nations into the waste places of the earth is unreason- 
able. Trade follows the price-list, not the flag. 


February, 1899. 
Does Trade Follow the Flag? A reply [to Lord Farrer]. Lord 
MasHam. 


The increase of our exports with decrease of our imports is a 
proof of decline due to fighting hostile tariffs with free imports. 


The Indian Currency. Sir Joun Lussoce. 


The writer recommends the imposition of an import duty of say 6d. 
an ounce on silver, looking forward to the possibility of some day, with 
the assistance of a seignorage, reopening the mints. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 
January, 1899. 
The Preconceptions of Economic Science. THORSTEIN WEBLEN. 
A Collectivist Philosophy of Trade Unionism. Epwarp CuMMINGs. 


Reflections, not altogether favourable, on Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s 
books. 
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Natural Divisions in Economic Theory. JOHN B. CLARK. 


The first division contains universal principles, which hold true 
whether society is organised or not. The second division superadds 
Catallactics, a ‘‘ static society’’ being supposed, without mobility of 
economic agents, and without profits. The third division, Dynamics, 
is characterised by ‘‘change, movement, friction, disturbance, re- 
organisation.” Profit in this régime ‘‘ can only perpetuate itself by an 
endless series of improvements.” 


The United States Treasury in 1894—1896. F. W. Taussie. 


A detailed history of the operations of the Treasury during the 
year's of depression after the crisis of 1863, from which theory derives 
the lesson that in respect of raising prices it is questionable whether 
a clear difference in effect between inconvertible and convertible paper 
can be satisfactorily proved in any specific case. However, ‘‘ experi- 
ence has amply shown that the greatest freedom and temptations 
among banks to extend their convertible note issues cannot prevent 
prices from falling during a period of sluggish industry ”’; while “an 
issue of inconvertible notes does not tend to raise prices—nay, it may 
sometimes be predicted will raise prices; but by a mechanism, slower 
in its Operation and more uncertain as to the quantities, than the 
enormous versions lead us to expect.” 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 
December, 1898. 


A Study of Trade Unionism. J. H. Houuanper. 


Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 
December, 1898. 


Spanish Currency. A. de FoviLue, 


In harmony neither with other nations nor itself the coinage of 
Spain up to 1868 presented ninety-seven different monetary units 
enjoying general currency. Though not included in the Latin League, 
Spain fixed a ratio of 15} to 1 between gold and silver in 1868, but 
continued to coin silver after its depreciation. ‘‘ Alone among the 
nations of Europe Spain went through the hollow farce of ignoring the 
fact that silver is a metal which has become unfit for monetary uses.”’ 
That the Spanish five-frane piece should not have been, like the French 
one, suspended above its intrinsic value, goes without saying. It is 
less easy to understand how the silver coin should have sunk below 
its intrinsic value and been melted for exportation. The depreciation 
of the note circulation followed the increase of its quantity. The 
notes continued at par with gold so long as they did not amount to 300 
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millions of pesetas. That is up to 1881. By 1892 the depreciation 
as measured by loss on foreign exchange had reached 15 per cent., 
while the issues of notes had risen to nearly 900 million pesetas. The 
increase of notes to 1206 million by the end of 1897 was attended with 
a depreciation of 25 percent. The year 1898 (up to September) shows 
a rise in the notes out to 1400 million pesetas, a depreciation of nearly 
40 per cent. 


Socialism in France. G. Frangots. The Measure of the Value of 
Money according to European Economists. G.M. Fiaminao. The 
Quantity Theory of Money from the Market Standpoint. A. P. 
HARGELL. 


Stable Money. T. E. Wit. 


It is proposed that a trustworthy barometer of general prices 
should be formed, and that guided thereby Government should con- 
trol the movement of prices by buying, or selling, ‘‘call” bonds, and 
by exercising the functions of banking through the Post Office. 


Revue d’ Economie Politique (Paris). 
December, 1898. 


Ce que content et ce que rapportent les Départements au Budget de la 
France. YV. TurQvuan. 


An investigation into the financial relations between the different 
parts of France. Allowing for the receipt by frontier departments of 
custom duties for goods which are distributed throughout the country, 
and making other corrections, the eminent statistician finds that some 
departments contribute more, some less, than they receive. Speaking 
generally, the taxation per head is heaviest where the population is 
richest—a state of things which results from the solidarity of the 
French-people in respect of the needs of the central administration 
and of the national defence [‘‘ devant les besoins de l’administration 
generale et surtout ceux de la défense nationale ’’]. 


Le Commerce Extérieur de la France en 1897. M. Zaster. La Légis- 
lation Sociale en 1897 (continued). Hector Lamsrecuts. La 
Réforme de la Circulation Monétaire en Russie. N. Fan-June. 


January, 1899. 


Si les Institutions Sociales sont wn Mal Social. CHartEs Griwr. A Plea 
for institutions such as the Musée Social and Co-operative Asso- 
ciations. De l’Influence du Milieu sur le développement del Hommnie. 
EK. Vintey. Les Classes de la Société. E.Gostot. Les nouvelles 
Compagnies Ouvriéres. M. Warton. 
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4, . . 
Journal des Economistes (Paris). 


December, 1898. 


Adam Ferguson et ses Idées politiques et sociales. H. Bourget. Mouwve- 
ment de la Population en divers Pays. G. Frangois. Un Manuel 
de Politique Commerciale Internationale. M. A. RAFFALOVICH. 
Mouvement Scientifique et Industriel. Dantet Bewuer. Revue 
de lV'Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. M. Joserx 
Lerort. Le Développement de l’Industrie Sucriére en Russie. 
E. D. Meeting Annuel du Cobden Club. 


January, 1899. 


1898. G. pe Montnari, Correspondant de l'Institut. Le Marché 
financier en 1898. ARTHUR RAFFALOVICH. Sevue des principales 
Publications Economiques de lV Etranger. Maurice Brock. La 
Concentration du Trafic de Banque en Allemagne. M. ANDRE 
Sayous. A quoi tient ’Infériorité actuelle des Francais. Rovuxet. 
Une Idée sur le Baccalauréat. Le Contre-AMIRAL REVEILLERE. 
Les deux Moissons. M. Frépertic Passy. 


February, 1899. 

La vraie et la fausse Coopération. Yves Guyor. La Viticulture 
francaise en présence de la baisse des Vins. Pozzit-Escor. Le 
“Mouvement Agricole. GranpEau. Lerue des principales Publi- 
cations économiques en Langue francaise. M. Rouxen. La vraie 
Solution de la Question juive. FrepéRIc Passy. Le dixiéme 
Congrés des Banques populaires. M. G. FRANcots. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalikonomie (Jena). 
December, 1898. 


Die Chinesischen Vertragshafen. (I.) H. ScuHuMAcHER. 


January, 1899. 


Stddtische Finanzen in Mittelalter. WttHELM STIEDA. 
Die Chinesischen Vertragshafen ... (IL) H. Scoumacuer. 


Zeitschrift fiir die Gesamte Staatswissenschaft (Tubingen). 
1899. No. I. 
Der Luxus in seinen Beziehungen zur Sozial-Oekonomie. Anton 
VELLEMAN. 


After the inevitable ‘‘ Begriffsbestimmung” follow topics more 
attractive to the English reader -— the influence of luxurious ex- 
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penditure on the accumulation of capital and the labour market, 

change of fashions, the relation of luxury to the growth of population. 

Der Trinkgelderunfug. R. Zimmerman. The growing nuisance of 
“tips” demands a remedy. 


Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung (Berlin). 
1899. Vol. XIII. Nos. 3 and 4. 


Feminine interests predominate in this number. Dr. HEINRICH 
HERKENER in an article on Das Frauenstudium der Nationalékonomie, 
regards Mrs. Webb’s work as exceeding all that has been hitherto 
done in the scientific domain by women ; Miss Clara Collet is also in 
the first rank. The feminine interest in persons ‘‘ das individuelle 
persénliche Moment ”’ is a useful corrective of the soulless abstractions 
to which the masculine economist is prone. 


The Italians of Chicago are described by Florence Kelley, and the 
origin of the Frauenbewegung by Lily Braun. 


Die Schranken der kapitalischen Landwirtschaft. Karu Kautsky. 


No danger of small culture being supplanted by the large. 


Jahrbuch f. Gesetzgebung, &c. (Leipzig). 1899. No. I. contains an 
article by the editor, Prof. G. Schmoller, on the early history 
[Urgeschichte| of the family ‘‘ Mutterrecht, «c.’’—not favourable to 
the visionaries (Schwérmer) who would like to restore that primitive 
right to modern women. 


Zeitschrift fiir Volkwirtschaft, &c. (Vienna), Vol. VII., No. 4. 


Die wirtschaftliche Entwicklung Ungarns seit, 1867. ALEXANDER V. 
MATLEKOVITS. 


A description of Hungary’s economic progress, based on the reports 
compiled on the occasion of the Millennary celebration. 

In the first number of the eighth volume Dr. R. Meyer gives ‘the 
first results of the Austrian income-tax ” [Personaleinkommensteuer]— 
results which seem highly satisfactory. 


De Economist (La Hague) for January-February 1899 contains an 
article by Prof. Baron D’Aulnis de Bourouill on the Protection Debate 
in the second Chamber of December 1898; showing that certain 
arguments in favour of Protectionism are neither new nor valid. 
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t, Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 
L. 
of December, 1898. 
Rivalita Internazionali in Cina. E, pe Vitt pe Marco. L’Accordo 
Commerciale colla Francia. E. Girewut. Il Resoconto del Banco 
di Napoli. U. Mazzoua. 
January, 1899. 

Le migrazioni del lavoro agli Stati Uniti d’America. C. OTTOLENGHI. 
oH La prima Breccia nel dazio consumo dei comuni Italiani. R. Dauta 
ie, Vota. Sperimentalismoo Empirismo doganale. G. M. FIAMINGo. 
to — 

“s : February, 1899. 
e § 
ns [F Il Profitto del Capitale Tecnico. C. A. Conicuiant. Gli Operai 
Italiani al Sempione. G. De Micueuis. Aggiunte e Modificazioni 
alla Legge elettorale politica. Storro-P1nTOR. 
1e 
NEW BOOKS. 
Bocart (E. L.). The Housing of the Working People in Yonkers. 
n (In Economic Studies, published by American Economie Association). 
ry New York: Macmillan. 12mo. pp. 50. 


to ; [A painstaking and instructive account, at first hand, of the housing of the 
ve workers in a small manufacturing city in the State of New York.] 


Devine (E. T.), Economics. New York: Macmillan Co. 12mo. 
pp. 404. 

[Parts of the book were written as lectures for Extension Societies. ‘The 
presentation, while influenced by contact with students who approach the subject 
from active life, is intended also for the class-room of the college and high school ” 
(preface). ] 


v. GRONLUND (LAURENCE). The New Economy. A Peaceable Solu- 
tion of the Social Question. Chicago: H. 8. Stone and Co. 12mo. 
pp. 360. $1.25. 

(The author has already published The Coéperative Commonwealth in which, 
as in this volume, collectivism was advocated. As ‘‘ practical statesmanship,” 
1€ Part III here advocates state aid to employed labour (obligatory arbitration) and to 
= unemployed, ‘‘municipalization,”’ radical regulation of railway rates, and the 
like.] 

! Hauu (F.8.). Sympathetic Strikes and Lock-outs. (In Columbia 
College Studies.) New York: Columbia College. 8vo. pp. 118. 
$1.00. 


[An historical and critical account of the disturbances mentioned, with chief regard 
to the United States, but with reference to England also.] 


Wn 
te 
in 

HonuanveER (J. H.). Editor. Studies in State Taxation, with 
particular reference to the Southern States. By Members of Johns 
Hopkins University. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 8vo. $1.50. 
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Howanner (J. H.). The Financial History of Baltimore. Balti. 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. 8vo. $1.50. 
[These volumes in the Johns Hopkins Studies are important additions to the liter. 


ature on local finance and taxation in the United States. Six States are considered 
in the second volume.] 


Mac Faruane (C. W.). Value, Price, Distribution. An Historical, 
Critical, and Constructive Study in Economic Theory. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 8vo, pp. 300. $2.50. 


[The cost and utility theories of value, value and price, distribution, with 
special regard to interest and wages, are the subjects of this volume. Parts have 
already been printed in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science.] 


Miter (H. A.). Money and Bimetallism .... with a critical 
Analysis of the Theories of Bimetallism and Symmetallism. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 8vo. pp. 308. $1.25. 


[The author rejects the quantity theory, maintains that intrinsic value alone 
determines the exchange value of specie, criticises bimetallism, symmetallism, and 
the tabular theory of value, and argues for the maintenance of a simple gold 
standard. ] 


Newcoms (H. T.). Railway Economics. Philadelphia : Railway 
World Publishing Co. 12mo. pp. 152. $1.00. 


{Reprint of a series of brief but judicious articles, originally published in the 
Railway World, on topics relating to railway experience in the United States,— 
rates, discrimination, construction, and such like.] 


Parren (S. N.). The Development of English Thought. A Study 
in the Economic Interpretation of History. New York: Macmillan. 

(The well-known professor in the University of Pennsylvania proposes in this 
volume to follow English thought on economics and philosophy from Locke to the 


present century, with special regard to the interaction of social and economic condi- 
tions and of speculation and theory.] 


Setieman (E. R. A.). The Shifting and Incidence of Taxation. 
Second revised and enlarged edition. New York: Macmillan. 1899. 
[A second edition of the well-known monograph originally published in 1892 by 


the American Economic Association. ‘‘The whole work has been so completely 
revised that scarcely a single line will be found the same as in the first edition.”] 


VEBLEN (T. B.). The Theory of the Leisure Class. An Economic 
Study in the Evolution of Institutions. New York: Macmillan. 
1899. 

[Announced for publication in the early months of 1899. The avthor, professor 
im the University of Chicago, will consider the leisure class as an economic factor, 
with regard to the accumulation and consumption of wealth, and the direction given 
to social and economic activity.] 


Woops (Rosert A.). Editor. The City Wilderness. A Settle- 
ment Study by Residents and Associates of the South End House [in 
Boston]. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 12mo. pp. 318. 
$1.50. 

[A careful account of the mode of life in the ‘‘ South End,” a large working-class 


quarter in Boston, illustrated with maps. The whole is somewhat after the model 
of Mr. Booth’s volumes. The editor is head of the South End Settlement.] 
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Wvcxorr (W. A.). _The Workers: An Experiment in Reality. 
The West. New York: Scribners. 8vo. pp. 384. $1.50. 
[Another volume detailiag the experiences of an economist living the life of the 


workers. The slums of Chicago, the anarchists, wheat farms, mines in the west, 
and cattle ranches are touched on.] 


Burton (F. G.). Commercial Management of Engineering Works. 
Scientific Publishing Co. 1899. Pp. 310. 12s. 6d. 


Croker (G. J. O’B.). Retrospective Lessons on Railway Strikes : 
United Kingdom. London: Simpkin. 8vo, pp. 212. Qs. 6d. 


Hosson (J. A.). John Ruskin, Social Reformer. London: Nesbit 
and Co. Boston: D. Estes and Co. 12mo, pp. 357. $1.50. 


Kroporkin (P.). Fields, Factories, and Workshops. Hutchinson. 12s, 


Pininc (Wiit1aAm). Old Age Pensions. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 


SarGEnT (A. J.). Economic Policy of Colbert. London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 1899. 


UssHer (R.). Neo-Malthusianism. London: Gibbings. 8vo, 


pp. 328. 


MenyGer (Anton). The Right to the whole Produce of Labour, 
Translated by M. E. Tanner, with a preface by Prof. H. 8S. Foxwell. 


» London: Macmillan. 8vo. 


Cossa (L.). Histoire des Doctrines Economiques [translated from 


' the Italian, with preface by A. Deschampes]. Paris: Giard and 


» Briére. 8vo, pp. 574. 10 fr. 





Dictionnaire du Commerce, del’ Industrie et de la Banque. Edited by 


: Yves Guyot and A. Raffalovich. Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. 


[Fifth instalment from Brevet d’ Invention to Chanore.] 


Pareto (V.). La Liberté Economique et les Kvénements d’Italie. 


| Lausanne: T. Rouge. 8vo, pp. 126. 


Sayous (ANDRE E.). Etude Economique et Juridique sur les 


' Bourses Allemandes de Valeurs et de Commerce. Paris: Rousseau. 
| 1898. Pp. 654. 12 fr. 50. 


[A detailed account of the financial and agrarian difficulties in Germany which 


| led to the legislation of 1896, with a history of the development of the German 
» Exchanges and a full description of their present constitution. The author considers 


that the effect of the law of June 22, 1896, has been more harmful than advantageous, 
and believes that it must ultimately be repealed.] 


Amprozovics (BELA). Das Verhiiltniss zwischen Preis und Con- 
sumtion beziehentlich Production. Vienna: Spielhagen and Schurich. 
1898, 


BreDERMANN (E.). Die Statistik der edlen Metalle . . . unter An- 
kehnung an die Soetbeerschen ‘‘ Materialen ” fortgefiihrt bis ende 1895. 
Berlin: W. Ernst u. Sohn. 4to, pp. 84. 
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Bépiker (J.). Die Reichsversicherungsgesetzgebung. Leipzig. 
1898. 

Brentano (L.). Gesammelte Aussiitze. 1 Band: Erbrechtspolitik, 
alte und neue Feudalitit. Stuttgart: Cotta. 8vo, 14 m. [Announced]. 

Lewy (ALEXANDER). Zur Genesis der heutigen agrarischen Ideen 
in Preussen. Miinchener Volkswirthschaftliche Studien. 27 Stuck. 
Stuttgart. 

RourscHeript (Kurt). Vom Zunftzwange zur Gewerbefreiheit. 
Berlin. 1898. 

ScHMOLLER (Gustav). Umrisse zur Verfassungs- und Wirthschatfts. 
geschichte im 17 und 18 Jahrhundt. Leipzig. 1898. 


ScrnkHow1TscH (WLADIMIR GR.). Die Feldgemeinschaft in Russ. 
land. Jena: G. Fischer. 1898. Pp. 399. 


WIEDFELDT (OrTTo). Statistische Studien zur Entwicklungs- 
geschichte der Berliner Industrie von 1720—1890. Leipzig. 1898. 


Conieuiant (C. A.). Gladstone e la finanza Inglese. Torino: Pp. 
31. 


Frora (FreDERICO). II nostro sistema Tributario. Torino: Roux 


Frassati. 1898. Pp. 40. 
GraziaDEI. La produzione capitalistica. Torino: Bocca. 1898. 


[The author makes a brilliant endeavour to save the system of Marx by a slight & 


modification.] 
GruppaLi. Saggi di Sociologia . . . Milano: Battistelli. 1899. 


[A defence of historic materialism.] 


Ferraris (C. F.). Teoria del di centramento amministrativo. 


Palermo: Saudron. 1899. 


Massr-Dari. Sul Balancio dello Stato. Torino: Fratelli Bocca. 


1899. Pp. 212. 


Supriyo (Camityo). La domande di lavora e i disoccupati.— 


Bocca. 1899. Pp. 19. 


Vitt DE Marco (A. DE). Saggi di Economia e Finanza. Editi del 
Giornale degli Economisti Roma. 

[Two essays on the economic theories of Antonio Serra and a contribution to the 
theory of public debt.] 


VipaurE Y OrvetA (D. CLEMENTE). Economia Politica. Bilbao: 
Casa de Misenconlie. 1898. Third edition. 


(Substantially the same as former editions, but revised in form.] 
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JUNE, 1899 


OUR ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the British Economic 
AssocIATION was held at 9, Adelphi Terrace, W.C., on 
Wednesday, the 22nd March, to elect the officers of the Associa- 
tion and to receive the Report of the Auditors. 

The following Members of the Council who retired by rotation 
were re-elected: Mr. Ernest Aves, Prof. C. F. Bastable, Major 
P. G. Craigie, the Rev. Prof. Cunningham, Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth, 
Sir Robert Giffen, Mr. Henry Higgs, Prof. J. K. Ingram, the 
Rey. L. R. Phelps, and Mr. John Rae. 

The dinner of the Association was held in the evening at: the 
Westminster Palace Hotel. Sir Robert Giffen took the chair, and 
among those present were Lady Giffen, Prof. W. J. Ashley and 
Mrs. Ashley, Mr. W. M. Acworth, Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Bateman, 
Prof. Edgeworth, Miss M. A. Ellis, Prof. Foxwell, Mr. F. C. 
Harrison, Prof. Hewins, Mr. Higgs, Mrs. Birkbeck Hill, Mr. 
F. W. Lawrence, Mr. L. Magnus, Sir W. Markby, Mr. G. T. 
Pilcher, Mr. L. L. Price, Mr. L. C. Probyn, Mr. D. Renton, Mr. 
D. F. Schloss, Mr. P. Selby, Mr. W. T. Shaw, Prof. J. Westlake, 
and Mr. R. D. Wilson. 

After dinner, Prof. Ashley delivered an address (see next page). 
A vote of thanks was moved to Prof. Ashley by Sir R. Giffen, 
seconded by Mr. Bateman, and carried by acclamation.. The rest 

of the evening was given up to conversation. 
No. 34.—VOL. Ix. M 








AMERICAN TRUSTS.! 


ALTHOUGH a subject of Her Britannic Majesty, I have, for 
the last few years, been entrusted with a share in the teaching 
work of a great American university; and, before that, I acted 
for some time in a like capacity in one of the universities of 
Canada, a country whose economic conditions present in some 
respects a close similarity to those of the neighbouring republic. 
It has accordingly been suggested that some American topic 
would not be inappropriate as my theme this evening; and it 
has even been intimated that some observations on the subject 
of ‘ Trusts,’’ which are now engaging so much attention on 
both sides of the Atlantic, would not be unwelcome to this 
assembly. 

I cannot, indeed, profess to have myself investigated in any 
detail the actual working of any of the great organisations 
known by that name. My sources of information are the books 
and articles accessible to any student of economics. But to 
have lived for ten years in the economic and psychological 
atmosphere of America may perhaps enable one, in some 
measure, to disentangle the larger and deeper forces which are 
at work from the merely superficial; and American phenomena 
may, perhaps, gain in significance when they are compared with 
like movements on this side of the Atlantic. I shall limit my 
field by omitting from. consideration combinations or monopolies 
of a purely commercial or speculative character, like the recent 
Leiter corner in wheat, important as they are; and I shall 
confine myself to industrial combinations—combinations, that 
is, entered into by companies or individuals themselves engaged 
in production. 

A dozen years ago the American public suddenly awoke to 
the fact that the supply of some of the commodities of com- 

1 An address at the annual dinner of the British Economic Association, on 
March 22, 1899. 
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monest use had come to be controlled by a number of organisa- 
tions which seemed to be able to fix prices without regard to 
competition. T'wo or three of the largest and most conspicuous 
had assumed the peculiar juridical form, to be described later, 
known as a “ Trust.’’ The word at once seized upon the popular 
imagination ; it soon drove out all rivals from everyday speech, 
such as ‘‘Combine”’; and it has continued to be commonly 
used for all capitalistic combinations of a supposed monopolistic 
tendency, whether they take that peculiar legal form or no. 
The discovery of their existence led to a great outcry. <A 
popular demand arose that the several governments of the States 
and of the Union should enforce what the lawyers declared to 
be the principles of the common law with regard to conspiracy 
in restraint of trade; and that, if this proved insufficient, new 
legislation should be enacted distinctly declaring the formation of 
such combinations a criminal offence. Anti-Trust laws were 
passed by some twelve or more State legislatures ; and in 1890 by 
the United States Congress itself with regard to inter-state 
commerce, which alone falls within its powers. 

In the commercial crisis of 1893 more than one of the 
so-called ‘‘ Trusts ’’ came to grief; and the dull and stagnant years 
which followed were not propitious to large enterprises. More- 


| over, the Venezuelan Message, the Silver campaign, and more 
| recently the Cuban question, culminating in the war with Spain, 
| gave people other things to think about. But now, in the new 
| wave of business confidence which is passing over the country, 


there is a fresh movement on the part of capitalists engaged 
in industry towards far-reaching, all-embracing combinations. 
Telegraphic reports tell us on this side of the water that hardly 
aday passes without the formation of some new “ Trust’’; and 
yet it is undoubtedly the case that, in the original and exact sense 
of the word, there is not to-day a single ‘‘ Trust ” in America. 

For the ‘‘ Trust,” properly so-called, was nothing but an easy 
legal mechanism for arriving at an end which could equally well, 
though with somewhat more difficulty, be achieved by other 
means. It was the invention in 1882, so it is said, of the 
presiding genius of the greatest of all the organisations, the 
Standard Oil Trust, viz., Mr. Rockefeller; and it was simply 
this. The shareholders of a number of joint-stock companies 
all handed over their stock, and with it their voting powers, to 
asmall board of trustees, receiving in return certificates repre- 
senting the amount deposited. Externally each company, or 
“corporation,” retained its independent constitution ; but hence- 
M 2 
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forth its management was in the hands of the trustees, who 
acted nominally on behalf of the shareholders of that particular 
company, but really directed the operations of all the establish- 
ments according to a general plan. 

In spite of the ability of ‘‘ corporation lawyers,” and the ex- 
treme deliberation with which the State Attorneys and Attorneys- 
General set about enforcing the law, it was soon apparent that this 
particular form of organisation could not be maintained. It was 
held by the courts, that even on the principles of the common law, 
the several bodies of shareholders were acting ultra vires in handing 
over to trustees powers which, in the intention of their charters 
of incorporation, they were to exercise themselves. Besides, it 
might save the managers of the undertakings some annoyance to 
bow before the storm ; and, accordingly, one after another of the 
great combinations declared that they had abandoned their 
“Trust,” that the several companies had regained their old inde- 
pendence, and that the public had nothing further to fear. But, 
economically, the situation in the case of most of the larger com- 
binations is substantially unchanged; where changed at all, it 1s 
only in the direction of consolidation and amalgamation. In the 
case of the Standard Oil there has been no ‘‘ Trust’”’ since 1892; but 
the nine persons who once directed operations as trustees now do 
precisely the same in virtue of the fact that one or other of them 
has, somehow or other, become the owner of a majority of shares 
in every one of the nominally independent companies. In other 
cases, notably that of the Sugar Trust, there has been an actual 
amalgamation of the constituent corporations in one enormous 

new company. In another instance, that of the Steel Rail Pool, 
—not so close-knit an arrangement as a ‘‘ Trust,” but aiming at the 
same end—the break-up of the pool, to which the new legislation 
in some measure contributed, has enabled one of its members, 
Mr. Carnegie, to swallow up or destroy many of his old Penn- 
sylvania associates, and to dominate, though not yet to monopolise, 
the market by an alliance with Mr. Rockefeller, who controls the 
mining region of Lake Superior.'. That is to say, the attempt to 
enforce the supposed common law and the invention of new 
penalties in obedience to popular outcry have resulted in making 
it impossible for a number of companies or individuals to enter 
into formal contracts of certain particular kinds to restrict pro- 
duction and fix prices. They cannot prevent either a private 
1 It is now (May) being stated in the American journals one day and denied the 


next, that a ‘consolidation ” of ‘‘the entire iron and steel trade” in the United 
States has lately been effected by the diplomacy of the Carnegie Company. 
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conversation among a number of gentlemen, or a voluntary 
amalgamation of businesses, or a victory of a large producer over 
a smaller one through the mere preponderance of capital resources. 
What we have to look at, therefore, in the United States is not a 
particular form of association, but all such capitalistic monopolies, 
—or (where the control of supply does not amount to a monopoly) 
all such market-dominations,—as are able so far to govern supply 
as to have the power of fixing prices without any immediate fear of 
competition, either domestic or (thanks to the tariff wall) foreign. 
The mere external shape of the capitalistic edifice is of very 
small importance. 
Now it is very clear, in the first place, that such monopolies 
or market-dominations in the United States are no merely tem- 
porary and ephemeral phenomena. Of course a good many 
attempts to secure such power have broken down sooner or later, 
and ruined their promoters; but, on the whole, there is a dis- 
tinct tendency towards the extension either of combination or of 
more or less complete amalgamation of interests to more and 
more branches of industry, as well as toward the growing 
solidification of that increasing number of combinations which 
manage to survive. The development is, however, a good deal 
slower—it has more complexity, and also more inevitableness, so 
to speak, in its movement—than the public commonly suppose. 
A case in which a number of businesses, really competing against 
one another for a considerable period, are suddenly brought into 
a successful combination by the business genius of one man— 
such a case, I will venture to say, is almost unknown. Almost 
every one of the large combinations has behind it a significant 
history of fifteen, twenty, or even thirty years’ duration ; a history 
first of flourishing business, then of cut-throat competition, and 
then of depression, and finally of recuperation, and so on da capo ; 
a history of alliances and understandings and agreements, made 
time after time, and renewed afresh after each failure. The 
newspapers report just now that Mr. Pierpont Morgan has secured 
the assent of the English stockholders of the Reading Railroad 
to a combination of all the eastern railroads owning coal-mines. 
But if he secures his object, it will be but the outcome of a ten- 
dency in anthracite coal mining which began to show itself as 
long ago as 1872, and of a series of attempts which have come 
nearer and nearer to success as the years have gone on. The 
student of the operation of the force of self-interest under modern 
conditions of production on a large scale can find no more 
instructive reading than the series of monographs which American 
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number of the monopolised industries. 

In the next place, the ‘‘ Trusts’ must not be looked upon as 
altogether exceptional or as sharply distinguished from the rest of 
the operations of the American business world. There is, indeed, 
avast amount of direct competition of the most old-fashioned 
type still to be found in the country. Putting on one side the 
small industries and those that have not yet passed into the 
factory or mill form, there are still whole departments of manu- 
facture in which, at any rate on the surface, there appears little 
tendency towards combination, e.g. the whole group of textiles. 
Nevertheless the movement towards some mitigation of the 
influence of competition in the determination of price is very 
widespread in American industry. It is one of the chief direc- 
tions in which the force of self-interest, which but recently made 
only for individualist competition, is now making itself felt ; and 
it takes a hundred forms, varying in durability and thoroughness. 
The ‘‘ Trusts”’ represent but the culmination of this movement ; 
and to isolate them, as is so often done, from the general economic 
environment, is to give a thoroughly false idea of their real 
significance. 

This last consideration has a direct bearing on the question of 
the ‘‘ origin’”’ or “‘ causes ’’ of the ‘‘ Trust’’ movement. There are 
economists who, not content with pointing out the part which com- 
petition has hitherto played and still plays, exhibit a sort of jealous 
regard for its future vitality ; and these are very much inclined to 
argue away the significance of American ‘“‘ Trusts,” and to attribute 
them to peculiar local political conditions. Thus one recent 
French observer concludes, to his own satisfaction, that ‘“‘ Trusts”’ 
have arisen in the United States because the Government of that 
country has ‘‘ either done too little or too much ”’ ; too little, in the 
control of railways, so enabling, e.g., the Standard Oil people 
to crush their rivals by securing preferential rates ; too much, by 
the adoption of a protective policy which has sheltered, e.g., the 
Sugar Trust and the Steel Rail Pool, from foreign competition. 
His implication is, that monopolies will not arise where the 
Government hits the happy mean, and never strays from the 
narrow path. This is cold comfort, if true. 

The argument as to protection has, prima facie, a good deal 


| This is no longer true of all branches of the group. According to the New 
York Commercial Bulletin for April 25, the United States Worsted Company, 
recently incorporated, has “ options on about thirty-five worsted yarn mills, which 
will absolutely control the worsted yarn industry of the country.” 





economists and their pupils have devoted to the history of a 
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to be said for it. It is confirmed by the circumstance that pre- 
cisely those combinations which have recently in Europe attracted 
the most attention—curiously enough, in two of the same indus- 
tries as in America—the iron and sugar combinations in Austria- 
Hungary, have likewise been protected by a high tariff. Evidently 
protection has often been an important favouring and accelerating 
condition. But as a fundamental explanation it cannot, I am 
sure, satisfy any one who is acquainted with what I have ventured 
to call ‘‘ the economic atmosphere ”’ of the United States. 
It is a commonplace—but none the less true on that account 
—that the ‘ great industry”’ of modern times, so long as it is 
carried on under conditions of individualist competition, has cer- 
tain inevitable consequences of the gravest character. When a 
number of separate undertakings, not only without concert, but on 
the contrary in rivalry one with another, are engaged in supplying 
commodities or services to a market difficult completely to survey 
and subject to fluctuation, then there are bound to be, from time 
to time, periods of over-production, with its consequences in 
depression of trade, diminution of employment, suspension of 
production, and destruction of capital. Crises may, it is true, be 
occasioned by bad harvests, by international complications, by 
unsatisfactory conditions of currency, and even by stock-jobbing ; 
but, even if all these causes could be removed, crises would still be 
produced, as it were automatically, by the ‘‘normal”’ working of the 
competitive system. It is also now generally recognised—American 
economists treating of the Railroad problem have been among 
the first to point out—that this tendency to periodical crises, due 
to a want of coincidence between supply and demand, has been 
reinforced bythe increasing use of fixed capital. Time was 
that when the profits were out, the business would die. 
But undertakings employing a large amount of fixed capital, of 
which the value would be seriously impaired or even destroyed by 
a period of disuse, do not now go out of the field of competition 
when they cease to obtain what the economists used to call ‘“ the 
average rate of profit.’ They usually remain in operation for 
years after, and reduce their charges, if necessary to obtain busi- 
ness, so long as they can earn anything, however little, above 
prime cost, and obtain any contribution whatever towards their 
fixed charges. And thus competition becomes more and more 
acute ; the agony of rate wars and ‘“‘ cut prices’ more protracted ; 
the ill effects more widespread, and the recovery more slow. 
All this is illustrated on a vast scale in the United States. 
Fifty years ago England. was ‘‘ the classic home of the great in- 
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dustry”: to-day it is certainly America that occupies that position. 
The home market is far larger; it is constituted by a population 
living on the whole more comfortably, and able to furnish a 
stronger “‘ effective’? demand; both capital and labour are more 
mobile; and, finally but quite as important as any other con- 
sideration, the individualist spirit is more generally diffused and 
more deeply penetrating. No country ever before offered such 
opportunities for making a fortune to those who could manage 
to attract towards them the purchasing power of the public. 
Accordingly, all the phenomena resulting from competitive produc- 
tion on a large scaie have been exhibited in America with an 
intensity and a reverberating publicity such as was never known 
before. And the ‘‘ Trusts” are, in the main, simply an attempt 
to lessen and, if it may be, avert altogether the disastrous and 
harassing effects of cut-throat competition, after a completer ex- 
perience of what that competition means than any country has 
ever been through before. Their formation has, in most instances, 
followed upon a period of over-production and consequent depres- 
sion. For the nerves of the American business man have at last 
revolted and demanded some decently comfortable measure of 
stability. This, I am convinced, is the underlying cause of the 
movement towards combination, of which the ‘‘ Trusts,’ as I have 
already remarked, are but the culminating examples. 

A word or two as to the effects of the ‘‘ Trusts.’ In the case 
most commonly cited, that of the Standard Oil organisation, its 
formation has been followed chronologically by a pretty con- 
tinuous fall in prices. Owing to improved methods of refining 
and of transportation, the public has obtained a very good 
article at a low price, while the combination has reaped enormous 
profits. Whether without combination prices would have fallen 
as low or lower, is a question upon which much has been written, 
but which I see no way to solve. In some other cases com- 
bination has undoubtedly been succeeded by a rise in prices ;_ but 
this is as compared with previous periods when, owing to glut 
or rivalry, prices had fallen very low; as compared, that is, with 
a state of things which could not be permanent, and which itself 
by reaction produced the combination. Of course the ‘‘ Trusts” 
do not carry on business from philanthropic motives; but the 
public has a greatly exaggerated idea of their power to determine 
prices. Their object must be to secure the largest net returns, 
and they are shrewd enough to see that a large sale at a low 
price may pay them better than a small sale at a higher price. 

So far as labour is concerned, the formation of a capitalistic 
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combination undoubtedly puts the employers in a position of 
advantage in the bargaining for wages; an advantage which can 
only be neutralised by the formation of a firm combination on 
the side of the employees. This is usually very difficult to bring 
about ; and some of the industrial magnates, like Mr. Carnegie, 
have been very successful in freeing themselves from trade union 
pressure. On the other hand must be weighed the consideration 
that the combinations have increased the stability of industry: 
and, so far as the workmen's material condition is concerned, 
continuity of employment and steadiness in tne rate of remunera- 
tion are really more important than temporary high wages. It 
may be added that, as a matter of fact, most of the greater com- 
binations have had little trouble with their workmen. 

Undoubtedly, however, the success of the combinations tends 
at present towards the creation of a régime of what the French 
call patronage. I know of no attempt in America to bring unions 
of workmen into the arrangement, giving them a voice in the 
fixing of prices and using them as additional weapons against 
manufacturers who break away from the ring. There is, so far, 
nothing like what has been effected in that most significant and 
hitherto successful organisation of the Bedstead Manufacturers of 
3irmingham, or like what was proposed in Sir George Elliot's 
magnificent scheme for an English Coal Trust. But the great 
captains of American industry are not all of them mere money 
grubbers. Many are in their way industrial statesmen; and 
although the business atmosphere of America is not, it must be 
confessed, at present very congenial to trade unionism, it is not 
unlikely that they will perceive by and by how greatly they 
might strengthen their position by taking their workmen into 
their counsels. 

It might be rash to regard the present posture of affairs in 
America as justifying any large generalisation as to the ultimate 
issue of industrial development. It seems as if an effective 
combination were only possible between a comparatively small 
number of large businesses; that is, after considerable progress 
had already been made towards the elimination of the small 
producer under the operation of the ordinary forces of com- 
petition. And such combinations, as we have already seen, 
have sometimes been but stages towards a completer amalgama- 
tion or consolidation. Several may fairly be taken as illustrations 
of the teaching of Proudhon, that competition is bound to 
destroy competition. We might even add that, in the case of 
the Standard Oil monopoly, the development has already reached 
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a point at which, on the purely economic and administrative side, 
there could be little objection to the Government taking over the 
business—if only there were a Government politically capable of 
the task. Buton the other hand we may observe that many of 
the combinations, especially the looser confederacies known as 
“pools” or “‘ understandings,” are clearly in the interest of the 
middle-sized undertakings, and restrain or hamper the larger 
ones in their efforts to win trade from their competitors. They 
indicate, as has been well said, the existence for the time of a 
certain equilibrium among the contracting parties, none of which 
feels itself strong enough to conquer the whole field. 

We may not see our way to prophecy ; but yet we are bound 
to recognise that these combinations are “with us” in America, and 
that in all probability they will continue for an indefinite period 
to increase in number and extent. So far as they succeed, they 
remove the determination of prices out of the range of com- 
petition ; and the self interest of the monopolists, though it is 
some protection, is yet an inadequate protection of the interests 
of the consumer. For the greatest net returns may be secured 
by fixing prices at a point considerably above what would return 
an adequate profit. Thus the recent legislative proposals of the 
Austrian Government are dictated by a belief that certain 
monopolies, affecting articles of large general consumption, have 
already lessened the taxability of the population. For a large 
part of the Austrian revenue is derived from indirect taxes, and 
the Aartelle by increasing prices have diminished the consump- 
tion of the taxed articles. 

The removal of protection from a monopolised commodity has 
already been adopted as a policy by the Dominion of Canada, 
and it has been proposed in the United States and elsewhere. 
It may furnish a temporary and even necessary relief; but it 
will not apply to commodities not exposed to foreign com- 
petition ; and it will not prevent such international combina- 
tions as that which has been negotiated, if not yet effected, 
between the Standard Oil “‘ Trust” and the interests which 
control the oil fields of the Caucasus and Galicia, or that, to take 
another example, which seems to have been actually brought 
about between the English Sewing Cotton Company and the 
American Thread Com pany. 

I see nothing for it but that, in countries where the 
monopolising movement is well under way, the Governments 
should assume the duty of in some way controlling prices. The 
principle of. public determination of maximum. rates and 
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maximum dividends has already been recognised in various 

countries in various directions; and it will doubtless have to 
be carried a good deal further. But before this can be done with 
any chance of tolerable success, any country which thinks of 
attempting it must provide itself with a fairly efficient adminis- 
trative service. 

Meantime, in view of contemporary conditions, I venture to 
think there are two duties incumbent upon the economist. One 
is to give more thought to the theory of monopoly, and by this 
I mean more than the study of monopoly as it manifests itself in 
the midst of a society still mainly competitive. I mean rather 
the anticipation and formulation, by an effort of the economic 
imagination, of the sort of problems which are likely to arise in a 
society where prices generally are no longer determined by 
competition. It may be a result of my own penchant for things 
medieval ; but I cannot help thinking that the economist may 
soon find himself confronted in modern life with some of the 
ideas underlying the old demand for “just prices’’ and ‘‘ reason- 
able wages’ which he has been accustomed to regard as quite out 
of place in political economy. When in the great coal strike of 
a few years ago the men demanded that ‘‘ a living wage ”’ should 
be treated as a first charge, and that wages should determine 
prices rather than prices wages, the demand was commonly 
regarded as obviously foolish. But you may have noticed that 
the fundamental idea of the successful Birmingham combination, 
already referred to, is precisely ‘“‘the taking out of costs”; the 
idea that prices should never be set lower than the ordinary cost 
of production, including a fair profit for the entrepreneur and a 
fair wage for the employé. The subject, I know, is full of enormous 
difficulties, which every tyro in economics can set forth at a 
moment’s notice. But I do not see how it will be possible, in 
future attempts on the part of the State to assign maximum 
prices, to avoid dealing very seriously with ideas of this kind. It 
will not escape the task even if it does nothing but tax the 
monopolies; for to know how heavy a tax can be properly 
imposed, it must have some notion how much profit the 
monopolists should be allowed to earn. Long before we reach 
the socialist state—if indeed we ever reach it—the fundamental 
difficulty of socialism, the distribution of the social product with- 
out the aid of competition, will have, in some form or other, to be 
dealt with even by ‘“ the practical politician.” 

And, in the second place, it does seem to me the duty of the 
economist to ascertain, for the guidance of the public, what the 
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in this direction in the United States, partly owing to the 
immediate and burning interest of the subject, partly owing to 
the abundant, if somewhat uncritical, material presented by the 
United States’ Censuses. There is some useful literature to be 
found in Germany on Kartelle and Unternehmerverbinde, and the 
movement has its own journal in the Berlin Industriezeitung. 
Perhaps it is my ignorance of recent economic work in England ; 
but I confess I should not know where to look for a systematic 
account of the structure of any of the great English industries of 
to-day. Formal combinations are probably rare; and the ill- 
success of the Salt Union is the standing consolation of those 
who believe they cannot take root in England. But informal 
agreements and undertakings are, I should imagine, by no means 
unknown ;' and of course the attention of the inquirer, on the 
look out for the weakening or elimination of competition, would 
not be limited to combinations. An amalgamation, like that of the 
Coats Company in the thread manufacture, or of the Armstrong 
and Whitworth engineering businesses,? might, under propitious 
circumstances, have much the same consequences. When we 
know a good deal more than we do at present about the actual facts, 
then we may be able to judge in some measure how rapidly the 
elimination of competition is progressing ; what are the industrial 
conditions which retard or favour it; and, in short, how large is 
the problem we have on our hands. And when he can answer 
that question, the advice of the economist may perhaps be of 
some use to the statesman. W. J. ASHLEY 


Since writing the above I have noticed the article by Mr. H. W. Macrosty on 
‘‘The Growth of Monopoly in British Industry,” in the Contemporary Review for 
March, 1899, which might serve as a point of departure for further investigation. 

° Or the amalgamation now (May 3) reported between Rickett, Smith and Co. 
and Cory and Son, in the coal trade. 









actual conditions are in his own country in the matter of 
industrial organisation. A promising beginning has been made 
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THE COMMERCIAL SUPREMACY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE relative progress in foreign trade of the principal trading 
nations of the world may be shown in various ways, and of those 
ways not the least instructive is that adopted by Sir Robert 
Gitfen in reports made to the Board of Trade in 1888 and in 1894. 
In these reports, the difficulty presented by the differing bases of 
valuation in the trade returns of these different nations is partly 
circumvented by using, for the purpose of comparing progress, 
the figures provided by the customer rather than those afforded 
by the seller. There is thus provided a check on the indications 
of the figures provided by the chief sellers, which are otherwise 
by far the handiest for the purpose of comparison. In the interval 
between the appearance of the two Board of Trade reports, the 
method used in them was employed in the preparation of an article 
for the Economic JoURNAL, which extended the comparison 
beyond what was done in the report in some points, though 
covering less ground in others. This article appeared in two 
parts, in September and December of 1894, and reference may 
be made to vol. iv. of the JouRNAL for details of the method 
employed, if it be not sufficiently obvious from what follows. It 
is now proposed to bring the comparisons then made down to a 
date nearer to the present. Reference may also be made to 
another article by the present writer in the March number of the 
JOURNAL for 1897, in which some o/ the figures of the previous 
article were reviewed and later figures added, but with some 
changes of the dates used and with the comparison restricted to 
that between Germany and the United Kingdom. The new figures 
which it is now proposed to give will relate to the average of the 
three years 1894-95-96, thus maintaining a uniformity with the 
progression of dates employed in the articles of 1894, above re- 
ferred to. 

The desirability of making comparisons on the same basis, as 
nearly as possible, prevents the inclusion in the present tables of 
any other countries than those previously dealt with. When the 
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Austrian returns have been made as they are now made for a few 
more years, profitable use may be made of the wider range which 
would be given by including these figures in the tables. The 
present tables, then, refer, so far as Europe is concerned, to all 
the countries of Europe except Austro-Hungary, Greece, Turkey, 
Servia, and Montenegro. Outside Europe the same degree of 
completeness cannot be maintained. The Statistical Abstract for 
Foreign Countries enables us to use the returns of Egypt, of 
Japan, and, in South America, of Chili, the Argentine Republic, 
and Uruguay. The figures for the United States in North Amer- 
ica, of course, supply a most important part of our material. 
For various reasons, most of which were sufficiently stated in the 
former article, the returns of Mexico and of China are not in a 
form adapted for inclusion with the others. The greater part of 
the British Colonies and Possessions have their trade returns 
given in considerable detail in the Statistical Abstract for the 
Colonies, and all those which are given in detail in that publica- 
tion afford material for our comparisons. 

So far for a recapitulation of the sources and extent of the 
material available. From the returns indicated are taken out the 
values of imports of the various countries, and also the values of 
the imports from the United States, from Germany, from France, 
and from the United Kingdom. The dealings of these four trading 
nations with each customer are thus compared on the basis of 
valuation adopted by the customer, instead of on the different 
bases of valuation adopted by the selling nations. We may put 
this comparison alongside that afforded by the sellers’ figures, 
and by so doing obtain some help in overcoming the difficulties 
of incorrect returns of countries of origin of imports or of desti- 
nation of exports which so seriously qualify conclusions based on 
the returns of one side only. If even a little help towards the 
actual facts be thus afforded, the trouble will have been worth 
while. 

In dealing with the European figures, some changes are to be 
noted in the material. Our Statistical Abstract now supplies the 
details of Russian trade by countries for the whole Empire, not 
for European Russia separately. The trade with Finland is also 
now included as external trade, contrary to the former practice. 
In the Italian returns the figures of imports from France, from 
1886 onwards, have been revised, and show a considerable reduc- 
tion on the figures taken from the Abstract for the compilation 
of the previous tables. The changes in the totals for European 
trade are, however, not important. 
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In the following table the statement previously made is con- 
tinued, and the figures for the triennial period 1889-91 are repeated 
(corrected as above indicated) for comparison. It will be con- 
venient to designate the group of European countries here tabu- 
lated by a single name, and the term Neutral Europe will be used 


for the purpose. 
Imports OF NEUTRAL EUROPE. 

















Average Total [Percentage }ro-] Percentage pro-] Percentage pro-{Percentage pro- 
Inporting Imports in portion of Im- | portion of Im- | portion of Im- J portion of Im- 
Country. Millions of ports from the ports from ports from ports from the 
&. United Germany. France. United States. 
Kingdom. 
1880-011, 1894-96, FLES9-O1. 1894-96. sso 9.11894 96.81889-O1, 1804-06.F1S80-01. 1804-04 
Russia... 41°1 | 56°3 J 22°5 | 21°6 | 27-8 | 3071 4:3 4°47 11°7 8°3 
Norway....J 11°5 12°4 | 30°4 27°6 | 25:6 | 26-7 2°6 2-0 5'1 4°2 
Sweden ...J 20°8 19°5 | 28:3) 27:9 | 31°5 | 33°5 2°2 2°2 2°4 3°0 
Denmark..J 17°5 | 20°3 | 22:2 | 19°S | 32-9 | 33-5 2°6 1:9 58 3°7 
Holland....108°4 (126-1 | 21°8 16°4 | 209 19°5 1°8 1-4 6°8 9-0 
Belgium ...{ 67°0 | 67°1 | 12-2 11-4 [10-7 | 119 | 19-2 | 17-7 9°5 86 
Spain....... 37°7 | 34°0 | 21°0 18°1 5°0 39 | 3173  25°8 9°5 99 
Portugal...J 9°4 8:6 | 32:3 28°6 | 13-1 13:1 14°3 10°1 11:2 14°8 
Italy ...... 53°3 | 46°1 J 22-4 20°7 | 10°8 12°4 | 11:9 12°3 f§ 5'8 §10°2 
foumania} 15°6 +145 | 26:9 19°7 | 306 27-2 9°8 8:1 0-1 0°2 
Bulgaria...J 3:2 3°3 | 23:9 . 21-9 5:3 | 12°0 4°6 4-1 0-1 0-2 
Switzerlnd| 39:2 39-0 5:1 | 4:9 | 29-3 28°5 | 26°9 19 0 2°9 3-9 
Total.....424°7 |447-2 | 19-8 17-2 § 19°2 | 20-1 11°6 9-2 6:9 % 
Actual amount of Aggre- 9-2 9:5 > | 2 34-6 
: sage 55 34° 769 1 81:7 89° 9:2 ° 34° 

gate in Millions of &. 84-1 76°9 | 81:7 89°8 | 49°5 41-3 5 34°6 

+ Average of 1894- 95. § United States and Canada, 


The general-result of this table is, that the group of countries 
‘oncerned have increased their aggregate imports by £22,500,000, 
mt take £2,250,000 less in the second triennium than in the first 
tom the four great exporting countries specified. Had they con- 
tinued to purchase as large a percentage of their imports as before 
irom these four, they would have taken nearly £15,000,000 worth 
more instead of £2,250,000 less. In comparison both with 
Germany and with the United States, our country shows badly 
As compared with a loss of over £7,000,000 from 
(reat Britain stands a gain of £8,000,000 from Germany and of 
£5,000,000 from the United States. France loses over £8,000,000 
on a much smaller total than either Germany’s or Great Britain’s. 
lf we were to take the figures year by year, we should find that 
the lowest point reached since 1890 was reached by Germany in 
1892, after which increase has been rapid and continuous, the 


in this group. 
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figures for each of the years 1894-95-96 being in excess.of those 
for any year since 1883. The case with Great Britain is far other- 
wise, the lowest point since 1890 not being reached till 1895, and 
the figure for that year is less than for any year since 1870, with 
the single exception of 1887. The decline after 1890 continued 
for a far shorter period with Germany than with our country, and 
was much less marked. Whether, therefore, a comparison ofa 
period of extreme depression in one case with one of considerable 
revival in the other gives a true indication of average conditions 
may be doubted. Germany’s commercial treaties may have a less 
comparative effect as years elapse. 

It is a somewhat striking fact, which the figures for the past 
twenty years show, that it was in the time of greatest general 
prosperity of trade during that period, namely, in the years about 
1890, that Germany’s relative position was the worst. In fact there 
was a slight actual decline in the purchases of Neutral Europe 
from Germany in the years 1889—91, as compared with 1884—86 
for example. The continuously increasing dependence of Europe 
on supplies from America is also a striking feature of the com- 
parison, as is the continuation of the relatively decreasing im- 
portance of France in the markets of this group. 

Turning now to the selected extra-European countries, the 
previous table is continued as follows :— 


IMpoRTS OF EXTRA-EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 

















Average Total | Percentage pro-] Percentage pro-] Percentage pro- | Percentage }:r0- 

Importing Imports in portion of Im- J portion of Im- } portion of Im- } portion of Im- 
Country. Millions of ports from the ports from ports from ports from the 
2. United Germany. France. United States. 

Kingdom. 

1880-91. 1804-96.)1 889-97. 1894-96 1889-01. 1894-06.11889-91. 1894-96.11889-91. 1894-96, 
Egypt 8°3 94 1 38°5 33°6 1‘1 2% 7100 | 116 fF 05 +} 06 
Japan....... 11°4 | 15°9 | 34°5 | 32°6 8:0 8:3 4°8 3°8 9°4 8-2 
Argentina.J 24°6 20:0 | 38°7 = 55°8 O2 | 11:9 7 15°7 | 10:4 80 93 
Uruguay...J 6:1 52 | 281 | 31:0 9-2 | 113 7 149 OF (ha 70 
Chili . 13°7 | 13°7 | 48°3 | 44°4 | 21°6 | 25-1 9°3 3°4 67 ut 
Total..... 64°1 | 64:2 | 37°8 | 42°4 | 106 | 12:4 7 116 76 470 74 
Actual amount of Aggre-| 5 oF. K , 
: cas . 24°¢ 27:2 ‘8 8° vi 4°8 ‘o 4*( 

gate in Millions of £. re : 6 , ‘? S a 
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In certain respects this group contrasts with the former. 


imports from Great Britain show a general increase. 
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of Egypt there is a small falling off in amount, and a considerable 
decrease of percentage, and in the case of Uruguay a larger de- 
crease of amount but an increase of the percentage. The com- 
paratively small proportion which is shown of imports from the 
United States is a little remarkable, and so is the decrease in the 
French trade in each case except that of Egypt. Germany shows 
progress all along the line, but in amount the increase of imports 
from the United Kingdom is two-and-a-half times as great as that 
from Germany. It is worthy of note, too, that this group of 
countries show a continuous increase in the percentage of their 
whole imports which they derive from the four specified sources of 
supply. 

In stating the facts for British Colonies and Possessions, the 
details for the different colonies may be omitted, and a summary 
of the result given. The contrary holds of this group to what 
was stated of the preceding group at the end of the last paragraph. 
In this case, too, the figures for 1889—91 are necessary, not 
merely for comparison, but because of some revision of the figures 
which has been made in the meantime in the official returns, and 
also because a slight change has been made in the arrangement, 
the Indian figures being assigned, not as previously to the calendar 
year in which the financial year for Indian accounts ends, but to 
the year which includes the greater part of that financial year. 
This point becomes of importance on account of the great influ- 
ence of falling exchange on the sterling equivalents of the figures. 


Imports OF BriTIsH COLONIES AND POSSESSIONS. 





|Total Average Imports{ Imports from Imports from Imports from Imports from 

in Millions of £. °. J United Kingdom. Germany. France. United States. 
| 
1880-01. 1594-06. J 1S89-91. | 1894-96. } 1889-91. 1894-06. } 1889-01. 1894-06. } 1889-91. 1894-96. 
| | 
| 184°5 162-7 107°4 88:9 37 me) 2°4 1:9 17°8 18°3 


Percentage pro- 
portions from each 
source. 


2:0 31 1:3 1:2 9°6 11:2 
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The trade of Greater Britain has, in the last triennium 
here dealt with, manifested an extreme of depression. In no 
year since 1880 has the total of imports stood as low as in 1894, 
and in 1880 the imports recorded as from Great Britain were 
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worth some £3,500,000 more than in 1894, out of a total import £9, 
smaller than in 1894 by some £15,000,000. In view of the ex. in { 
treme depression, which in 1896 and 1897 showed signs of having J moi 
passed, a short comparison of movements in the case of trade [js p 
with the mother-country by those of our possessions which figure trad 














most largely in the aggregate, seems desirable. feat 
; < A © The 
COMPARISON OF 1894-96 wiTH 1889-91 AND 1884-86. SS 
= [6 SG ___« FB trad 
Increase (+) or De- | Increase or Decrease | z part 
crease (—) of Total | of Imports from the |p. centace proporti a : r 
ae Fan Se “pawe ercentage proportion of the i 
, i mn Imports. United Kingdom. Imports which were from the c 
ee ee Millions of £ Millions of £ on p mar’ 
(0 000 omitted), (0°000 omitted). 3 this 
2 | E the 
| IS89-91 on/LS94-06 orf18s9-91 on 1894-96 on 1884-86 =e vee # 
| 1884-86. | 1884-86, } 1884-86. | 1ss4—g6, J TPS4 80. 1SSHH1. 1804-96.) Bl coun 
sa Fin a 
DECC CE +9°05 — 6°35 +419 -7:10 76:0 71:9 714 | BR coun 
| Australia t......... +0'90 | -10°96 } -0-82 | -8:71 73°2 69-2 70-4 
New Zealand...... 0-94 — 0°53 — 0°64 — 0°66 66°8 66°9 62:3 
WANKER ..6..005503 +153 +106] +008 | -—1°63 40-4 38-0 313 
Cape of Good Hope} + 5°10 11°74 +- 4°64 +910 78:3 84-9 yi ek 
oe . = ae Impo 
Aggregate amount of Imports from United Kingdom 6-29 93-66 ee 
in millions of £ (0-000 omitted) oe 93°66 uh 
+ It should be remembered that the intercolonial trade is not included here. 
This table illustrates, on the one hand, how little progressive ‘ 
Neuti 


imports into the first four of these five British Possessions have | Unit 
been, and, on the other, how great an effect the depression has oe 
had on their trade with this country itself. In the first period of J Unit 
five years, imports of £125,500,000 grew by £15,500,000, and the 

£86,000,000 from the United Kingdom took £7,500,000 of this 

growth. The table on the preceding page includes £35,000,000 

of imports by other colonies and possessions, of which £10,250,000 Tk 
were from the mother-country. These £35,000,000 grew in the Bthe li 
quinquennial interval by £8,500,000, and the mother-country’s F first 's 
share grew by £3,500,000. Thus the numerous smaller contri- mpor' 
butors to the grand aggregate of colonial trade showed consider- Fin the 
ably greater advance than the most important few to which the [iestin, 
last table refers. Over the ten year interval the contrast is even import 
greater. The colonies whose names are not separately enumerated Finclusi 
increased their imports by some £7,250,000 in the ten years, and Buseless 
their imports from the United Kingdom by £1,500,000. The five Bheadec 
above enumerated decreased their total imports by £5,000,000, The 
and decreased their imports from the United Kingdom by ceding 
which 
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£9,000,000. If we had not included the figures for Cape Colony 


Bin the table preceding, the contrast would, as is obvious, be far 
§ more striking. The object in view in extracting these last figures 


is now attained, for it is clear that the falling off in the British 
i trade with Greater Britain is to be traced mainly to the special 
features of the Australian trade and to the Indian fall of exchange. 


| The very great influence produced by these causes on our total 
© trade is attributable to the important place which trade with those 
f parts of the empire occupies in that total. 


The partial totals may now be gathered together, and a sum- 


} mary view of the whole field surveyed thus obtained. In doing 
; this the opportunity will be taken to present a comparison with 
Fthe records of the same trade from the returns of the selling 
countries. For brevity the aggregate of the countries included 
Fin all the preceding tables will be referred to as neutral 
f countries. 








Special Exports of 
race ‘ 0 Imports from Franee, France, Germany, and 
Importing Countries, AV pag me oe rés Germany, U.S.A. and U.S.A., and Total 
; se sy U.K., in Millions of £ Exports of U.K. to the 
countries named, 
1834-86, 188-91, 1894-6. 884-86. 1889-91. 1894-06. 884-85. 1889-91, 1894-06, 
| | 
ome | 
Neutrals ............§584°2 673°3 674°1]373°7 | 419-0 | 401-4 — 333°2 312°'8 
United States ...... 130°6 165°2 150°5] 58°5 73°7 59°4 — 74:3 62:1 
FFANce .......0:..000208°5 | 180-3 | 1516.9 486 52°3 44-5 _— 15°7 40-0 | 
Germany ...........§150°2t; 205°5 =206°1] 40°8t| 62°2| 62-1] 53-0 61-4 64°5 | 
United Kingdom...[370°3 | 4279 422°3]144°1 1709, 1683} — 162:0 156-9 | 





+ Hanse Towns not included in Zollverein at this time. 


The last sections:of this table need a word of explanation. In 
the line corresponding to France, for example, we have, in the 
frst section, the average total imports( special), in the second the 
imports from Germany, Great Britain and the United States, and 
in the third the exports of these three countries to France. The 
destinations of German exports and countries of origin of German 
imports were so perverted by the mode of record previous to the 
inclusion of the Hanse Towns in the Zollverein, that it appeared 
useless to compile the omitted totals of exports in the column 
headed 1884—86. 

The details of which the second and third sections of the pre- 
ceding table are a summary, are stated at length in the tables 
which follow. 

N 2 
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‘i 
TRADE WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM. a 
Importing pees men ag Inited Kine Average Total Exports from United a % 
Countries. Average Imports from United Kingdom. Kingdom to countries specified, De 
Million £. Million £. a 
1884-86. 188-011, 1894-6, 18S4-S6. 1889-11, soto, | 
Neutrals ...... 190-0 Q15°7 193° 45 | ; 
United States.} 31°5 38°8 30°3 35°6 B iN 
PANGS .......0:00: 22°4 23°4 19°8 20°2 | 
Germany .... . 23°5 30°6 26°7 32-0 U 
| FP 
aa | 
Total..........J 267°4 308 5 269°9 237°5 269°8 242-3 | 
Average Total Exports of United Kingdom 2788 317°7 285 °3 3 | 
TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 
Importing Average Imports from United States. Average Domestic Exports from United 
Countries. Million £. States to countries specified. the 
Million £. 
ar san 
1884-86. 1880-97, 1894-06, 1884-86. 1*so-01 1894-065, sho 
te : | of 
Neutrals ...... 420 517 575 325  37:0(39°7) 428 (460) FB has 
France ......... 11°3 14°8 12°3 9°3 10°7 (13:1) 99 (99) 
Germany ...... 5-9 18-6 24-3 126  168(17-°9)  19:2(20-4) JB the 
United Kedm. 84:8 99°1 94°2 717°9 87°9 (92:4) 84°0 (86:2) & whe 
7 dire 
Total. ........ 144-0 184-2 1883 132°3 152°4(163-1) 155-9 (162) Hip ¢) 
ae ae | coul 
Average Domestic Exports of United States | 147:°1 | 170-0 (181-9) 175-4 (1820 iner 
{ 
ee aa inna hoes The aes coul 


The figures in brackets in the last two columns are the Total Exports for the : 
Calendar years. Other figures of United States trade are for the fiscal years ending dica 
June 30. | 


TRADE WITH FRANCE. mad 











n (Special) Exports { 1 pei 
eee vee oo i ea is Ramanan Average (Specia mxpor S$ Trem 5 
Importing Countries. Average ie rts from France. France to countries specific direc 
Million £. Million £. 
that 
1884-8. 18s9-91. 1804-96, 1884-S6, 1ISS?-O1, 1S4-0, our 
4 tlona 
Neutrals ..............00- 54.0 59°3 48-0 51-2 57-2 15-0 same 
GeMMNany ... c..rsccsr “Lae 13:0 11-1 12°3 14-0 13°3 posse 
United Kingdom ..... 36°6 45°1 470 38°7 40°5 39:2 
United States ............ * 13:3 15°6 12-2 10°8 11-1 93 & Aust 
foreig 
MOtalccsecccccosocs 1158 33-0 1183 108-0 122:8 106:8 relati 
sca does 
Average (Special) Exports of France [| 127-6 147-0 131-4 towal 
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TRADE WITH GERMANY. 





; - “Se By sarrene Pree ER Pc Average (Special) Exports from 
Importing Countries. Average Imports from Germany. od — nia speciiied. 
Million: £. Million £. 
1884-86. 1889-1. 1894-96. 1884-86. 1£89-91. 1st4-96, 

Silveira te. boss vd 878 92:3 1028 673 70-4 
| United Kingdom ...... 22°7 26°7 27°23 33°6 33°7 
| United States...........  13°7 19°3 17-0 19°5 17-0 
| FYANCE ....00..2+2.. 15:0 14:1 12-4 1-5 99 
| 
| =e 
| PORN ttecrea neuen 139-2 152°4 159-4 181-7 131°0 
| Average (Special) Exports of Germany 161-2 163°4 





These tables bring into juxtaposition with our compilations 
the figures which would generally be employed as indices of the 
same trade movements. Naturally, a general correspondence is 
shown; to criticise the differences in particular cases is no part 
of the purpose of the present article. A principal object 
has been, while presenting the two views of what is substantially 
the same set of facts, to provide the means of estimating 
whether the trade of the different rival exporting countries is 
directed in the same degree in the later periods of comparison as 
in the earlier to the countries specified in our tables. Has the 
course of development of some of the rivals been marked by an 
increasing or by a decreasing direction of trade to the numerous 
countries not included in our tables, or does the evidence in- 
dicate no marked variation of such a nature ? 

In the case of the United Kingdom, judged by the returns 
made to the Customs officials, we survey, to within a fraction of 
1 per cent., 85 per cent. of the export trade at each date. The 
direction of such change as is deducible from our tables is this: 
that the three rival countries take about as large a proportion of 
our exports as formerly, but possibly this proportion is frac- 
tionally decreasing; that neutral Europe occupies also about the 
same degree of prominence as formerly in our trade: that our 
possessions in other parts of the world, with the exception of 
Australia and India, also remain as of old; and that miscellaneous 
foreign countries, principally South American states, form a 
telatively more important market than formerly. Our commerce 
does not seem to have been in any marked degree diverted 
towards the newly-developed portions of the world not included 
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in the tables of this article. The countries named buy still not 
far short of one-quarter of all their imports from this country, 
and, as some set-off to the effect of our latest period of com. 
parison falling on the greatest depth of depression in our export 
trade, the signs of revival in the most recent. returns of trade 
with Greater Britain, some of which are more recent than 
the figures we have tabulated here, may fairly be mentioned, 
Further, our country seems to occupy a position of not less 
importance in the markets not examined in detail here than in 
those which are examined. 

Corresponding reflections on the indications of the tables as 
to such changes of direction of trade from our rivals as are 
indicated by them may be left to any reader interested enough 
to desire to make them. In part, they would be a repetition of 
some comments already made in the discussion of tabulated 
results. 

The growth of the foreign commerce of the world in 
the ten years between 1884—86 and 1894—96 is remarkuble. 
The table on p. 179 shows that countries whose accounts con- 
tribute to our comparisons imported to a value of about 
£1,400,000,000 sterling annually in the triennium 1884—86. Five 
years later this had risen to £1,650,000,000, and in another five 
years, spite of trade depression, was as high as £1,600,000,000. 
Without going into details of single years, these averages 
sufficiently show how fast the dependence of different nations on 
their trade with others is growing. The trade not enumerated 
in our tables appears to be growing even faster. The Foreign 
Statistical Abstract enumerates totals for several countries for 
which it gives no details, or for which the details relate to too 
short a period for inclusion in our tables. Austro-Hungary and 
Turkey alone account for £80,000,000 of imports in 1894—6, an 
increase of over £14,000,000 in ten years. Other European 
countries account for a further £12,000,000, or thereabouts. 
British Colonies, not included in our summary, have imports of 
£2,500,000, besides Hong-Kong and Aden, Malta, and Gibraltar, 
which, together, will account for a considerable amount. China 
imported to the average value of over £29,000,000 in 1894—96, 
and only three-quarters of that amount ten years earlier, while, 
host of other countries maintain a considerable commerce, the 
growth and distribution of which we have not here investigated. 
By use of the tables given by Dr. von Juraschek, one may 
estimate that countries for which no totals of trade are given i 
our admirable Foreign Statistical Abstract, have, together, at 
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import trade nearly as considerable as that of the countries for 
which totals are there given, but which are not comprised in our 
tables. Only an approximate figure can be given, but even 
such a figure may be useful if it be understood to be merely ap- 
proximate. Roughly, then, in 1884—86, besides the £1,400,000,000 
of imports we have enumerated, a further £200,000,000 should 
be taken into consideration if we would estimate the magnitude 
of the world’s foreign trade. These £200,000,000 increased 
considerably in the ten years to 1894—96, and, at the latter date, 
roughly £250,000,000 may be added to the £1,600,000,000 we 
have enumerated of imports. If it be true that the increase of 
foreign trade tends to international peace, the progress of the 
decennium in question is a matter for genuine rejoicing. 


A. W. FLux 








LOCAL FINANCE IN SCOTLAND ! 


Mr. BALFour in the eloquent speech he delivered some months 
ago in the McEwan Hall laid stress on the tendency of ou 
times to have more and more Government, as he called it, in 
every department of the state. There is no direction in which 
this development has been more apparent than in the vast increase 
in the importance of decentralised governments, of the free local 
bodies which administer our counties, parishes and towns. It 
has become a familiar idea to us now to hear imperial and local 
matters discussed as of equal moment, and one of our states- 
men, who has recently acquired a peculiar standing as an in- 
structor of the public, defined as the minimum of service due 
from a British citizen ‘‘ that he should keep a close and vigilant 
eye on public and municipal affairs.””? That public and munici- 
pal should be coordinated, and coordinated at a time when the 
country was trembling on the brink of a war with France, is surely 
full of significance. It would have been an empty phrase not 
many yearsago. I think that the secret of this change lies in the 
endowment of local bodies with financial powers. When a 
political body acquires the power to impose taxes, a change takes 
place like that produced in the life of a state by a victorious war 
or an able policy which raise it to the rank of a great power. Local 
bodies are no longer mere pawns on the political chess board, 
which call forth the praise of constitutional writers by their 
ability to safeguard our freedom, they are now in a position to 
directly and immediately affect the welfare of the realm, a 
position which brings with it a public responsibility and a public 
importance which are new. 

Until quite recently it was not even considered necessary to 
have a complete record of the figures of local finance, and Scotland 
has been especially behindhand in this respect. The first attempt 


1 Read before the Scottish Society of Economists on 14 Feb., 1899. 
* Lord Rosebery, 26 Oct. 1898. 
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we possess in this direction is Mr. Goschen’s Report of 1870, which 
places the total expenditure of all the local bodies in Scotland at 
£3,000,000. At present the total exceeds £11,000,000,' and 
although certain adjustments have to be made on this figure, it 
represents the aggregate spending capacity of these authorities, 
and we may judge its significance by considering that Scotland's 
contribution to the central expenditure of the United Kingdom 
amounts to about £11,000,000 also.” 


We realize still further how recent this rise to importance of 
local finance has been if we glance back at the conditions existing 
at the time of Her Majesty’s accession. The counties were ad- 

ths ministered by Commissioners of Supply nominated by Parliament, 
bee whose chief duty it was to levy the ‘‘rogue money,” an old 
* assessment for defraying the charges of the police, and the rate 
Ich was imposed according to valuations settled two hundred years 
ase fF ago. The management of roads and bridges was for the most 
cal part in the hands of trustees, but provisions for statute labour 
lt were still in existence, and tenants and their servants were liable 
cal to be called out ‘‘ with horses, carts, sleds, spades, shovels, piks, 
sae! mattocks, and other instruments” to repair the highways, which 
In- —& were to be “so repaired that horses and carts might travel, 
luie summer and winter, thereupon.” * In parishes the relief of the 
it poor was still met by voluntary contributions, and for burghs no 
acl general Police Act had been passed, the chief source of supply for 
he the public expenditure being the revenue derived from the common 
ely good of the towns. It is hardly necessary to trace in detail the 
lot subsequent development of local finance, but two leading features 
he may be dwelt on which show how little forethought has hitherto 
° been exercised in this matter. 
oa In the first place the financial power which has been given seems 
bi! in many cases to be unreasonably wide. Many local rates have no 
val limit imposed on their amounts, but for others a maximum rate per 
‘d, £ is fixed, which has been steadily increased by successive Acts of 
ie Parliament. In burghs, for instance, the assessments for police, 
” general improvements, and public health are together restricted to 
s 5/3 per £ of rental, while the rates for drainage and roads and streets 
lic ave unlimited. But in reality the rates for all purposes whatever 
in no burghs in Scotland exceed 3/9 per £, while the average rate 
sO for the country is very much lower, being about 2/8 per £. I am 
ad not prepared to say that to fix a limit for local rates is a wise ex- 
PY ' Both sums include capital expenditure. 
* Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce: Report on Financial Relations of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, 1898. 3 Abolished 8 and 9 Vict. cap 41. 
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pedient ; what causes my astonishment is the continued increase § 
of a limit which is already in excess of apparent needs. Consid- § 
ering the earnest debates that take place over every halfpenny of 
adjustment on the imperial taxes, it surely shows a want of 
appreciation by the legislature of the powers they are conferring on 
local authorities. In regard to public borrowing also we find that 
the extent of statutory authority has been made very extensive, 
although it is only in towns that the manner of using it gives 
cause foralarm. The great defect is the absence of any effectual 
restriction on the purposes for which borrowing may take place. § 





According to Police Acts loans may be raised to defray ‘“‘ any of 
the purposes’ of burghal expenditure, and in the case of drainage, 
the clauses have been framed with such amplitude that expense of 
maintenance is enumerated among the purposes for which debt 
may be incurred. It ought to have been apparent that power 
such as this would lead to disastrous results in» the hands of 
any but a most long-sighted government. This [question of 
loans is one I shall have to come back upon later in some 
detail. 

The second remarkable feature in this growth of the taxing 
powers of local bodies is the very inadequate provision made fot 
supervising their management—or let me use a short well-known 
phrase, for their audit. It is another proof of the hasty manner 
in which the legislature has proceeded in the domain of local 
finance that no steps have been taken to insure, in the interests 





of the various classes of ratepayers, that the exceedingly compli- 
cated provisions of the statutes are being complied with. Parish 
accounts, for instance, were until three years ago subjected to no 
compulsory general audit, while in counties there has only been 
a thorough audit since the establishment of County Councils. 
Regarding the old Commissioners of Supply an Act of 1868 
contains a provision which is highly characteristic. Their accounts 
were to be audited “in such manner as the Commissioners may 
direct.”” The audit of burgh accounts is still in a most unsatisfactory 
condition. Five of the larger burghs elect their own auditor under 
private acts of parliament, for the others the auditor issappointed by 
the Sheriff of the district, and theimperfect conception of the impor: 
tance of the matter which has left its impress on local finance in 
general is evident also in the choice of burgh auditors. The duties 
are in common opinion held to be simple enough, and there is every 
reason for believing that the present system guarantees little more 
than arithmetical accuracy. Certainly the position}taken up by the 


legislature is not calculated to impress the public with the real 
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intricacy of the subject. Old Police Acts provided for the ap- 
pointment of a ‘ professional auditor ’’ who was given a power of 
surcharge. Later this was changed to ‘‘ competent auditor,” and 
finally in the act of 1892 we have simply “ auditor,” and the powe1 
of surcharge has been taken away. 

Let us now turn to statistics and examine as carefully as 
possible the manner in which local bodies have administered 
their powers. Unfortunately in Scotland we are poorly supplied 
with information. Mr. Goschen’s report of 1870 is nothing more 
really than an estimate, and it was not till ten years later that full 
annual returns of receipts and expenditure were demanded from 
local bodies. The first two of these returns are very incomplete, 
and especially for the purpose of comparison trustworthy statistics 
date back no further than the financial year 1883-4. The latest 
return issued is for 1895-6, giving us a period for survey of thirteen 
years. The important question must next be decided: shall so- 
called capital expenditure, that is to say expenditure defrayed by 
loans, be included or not? For two reasons I have decided to 
include it. The idea that loans are extraordinary receipts is taken 
from national finance, and seems inapplicable to local bodies. 
National loans are incurred at periods of unusual pressure, and 
may well be regarded as extraordinary items in the budget. Local 
loans, on the other hand, are resorted to in the course of ordinary 
business. The nature of local revenues, which are confined to an 
assessment on one class of property, would make an extraordinary 
increase in any ohne year an unsupportable hardship, and further, 
a legitimate occasion for borrowing is constantly occurring in the 
demand for expenditure on public works which ought not in jus- 
tice to fall a burden on a single year. Loans are therefore as 
regular an item of receipts as any other. For the last three years, 
for instance, the sums borrowed have been £2,061,000, £2,034,000, 
and £1,900,000. For this reason alone, it seems erroneous to 
climinate capital expenditure, but secondly we find that the only 
way of doing so is to resort to a complicated estimate. The 
expenditure out of loans and out of revenue has not been separ- 
ated in the returns until three years ago, and to arrive at revenue 
expenditure by itself, as was done, for instance, in Sir John 
Skelton’s Report of 1895 on Local Taxation in Scotland, we should 
have to make the assumption that the expenditure out of loans 
for any year is equal to the loans raised during that period, and 
deduct this amount from total expenditure. In this method, 
however, no allowance is made for the fact that in all the early 
returns the sum entered as ‘‘money borrowed during the year ’”’ 
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included sums raised for the purpose of repaying existing loans 
and converting them to a lower rate of interest. The figures of 
the report are therefore falsified to this extent, and if we were to 
adopt this idea of separating capital expenditure in our survey 
we should have, in the first place, to estimate the amount of actually 
new loans raised and then assume that this sum represented all 
capital expenditure, a double estimate which would introduce too 
much uncertainty into our figures. 

For these reasons it appears imperative to include capital 
expenditure,! and I now proceed to a short review of the accounts 
of the three groups of local bodies in their order. To form our 
conclusions we must ascertain two things: (1) what increase has 
taken place in annual expenditure, and to what causes can it be 
traced ? (2) what sources of revenue have been drawn upon to 
meet the outlay ? 

In 1888 the counties were administered by the old Commis- 
sioners of Supply at a total cost of £206,000, while the present 
administration returns an expenditure of considerably over a 
million. On closer scrutiny, however, we find that the duties of 
the old Board did not cover the management of roads and bridges 
or of public health, so that it is misleading to state the figures in 
this way. Let me, for sake of comparison, exclude these two 
purposes and consider them later by themselves. We find then that 
the £206,000 of 1883 has become £313,000, showing a growth of 
£107,000, and the increase arises as follows. The greater part is 
the result of new legislation: the Local Government Act of 
1889, the Small Holdings Act 1892, the Local Government Act of 
1894, the Western Highlands Works Act, technical education, 
and the new elections all call for an increase of expenditure and 
account for £61,000. Next to this entirely new expenditure the 
already existing purposes of county police have been extended at the 
cost of an increase of £41,000. The expenses of administration 
proper, such as Registration, Valuation, Weights and Measures, 
Contagious Diseases of Animals, &c., have not altered much, and 
the increase is only £5,000. These three items make up the sum 
of £107,000, by which the whole county expenditure has been in- 


' As a statement of ¢v'we expenditure for the year this method gives false results, 
in so far as it includes both expenditure out of loans and repayment of loans by 
instalments. The figures must be taken not as representing true expenditure, but 
capital expenditure plus revenue expenditure ; to have made adjustments would have 
introduced more complexity than is desirable in a short treatment of the subject, and 
as the same method has been adopted throughout, the comparison is true. 

*The rise in expenditure has been so regular as to justify a comparison of the 
first and last years of the period without referring to intermediate dates. 
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creased. The corresponding revenue has come chiefly from 
parliamentary grants. Not only have the old grants been raised 
but new ones to the extent of £80,000 have been added, so that 
the burden of these new duties on the rates is slight. The debt 
charges are almost the same as before, and arise on the small loans 
against county buildings and court houses. 

Turning now to the two items we excluded before, roads and 
bridges and public health, we find that the management of roads 
and bridges has become considerably more expensive. In 1883-4 
it called for £390,000, now it absorbs £489,000, just about 
£100,000 more. The increase is not due to new construction nor 
to a growth of the debt, for county roads occupy the unique posi- 
tion of having diminished the cost of their debt service, the out- 
lay arises almost entirely on the heading ‘‘ Maintenance and 
Repairs.”” The revenue for the purpose of roads is raised almost 
entirely by rates. Government grants amount to less than 
£30,000, and money borrowed is just about sufficient to defray 
the small cost of new constructions. 

Examining next the expenditure on public health, we may 
gather of how recent a growth it is when we find that in 1883-4 
it was a parochial affair. The total outlay in that year was under 
£70,000, in 1895-6 it has become £350,000. The two sums can 
hardly be compared, but I shall give a short analysis of the present 
expenditure, for it is necessary to see how far loans have been 
made use of. The purpose of water supply must be separated, for 
the system followed is to state the gross amount of both receipts 
and payments. Doing this, we find that after meeting all charges 
for interest and repayment of loans there is a balance of pay- 
ments for the year of £5,000. Outlay met out of loans has been 
£108,000. Public health expenditure, apart from water supply, 
has been £83,000 for current purposes, and loan expenditure 
£85,000. This is a considerable sum of expenditure out of 
borrowed money, but we must note twothings. The purposes of 
the loans are drainage and the erection of hospitals, that is to say 
objects usually considered a legitimate subject for borrowing, and 
secondly the debt service of the counties is in the meantime a 
very moderate one. County loans of all descriptions, including 
water loans, amount only to one eleventh part of the rateable value, 
and although public health is the one purpose for which active 
borrowing takes place, the annual charges for interest and repay- 
ment amount to only 14 per cent. of revenue expenditure. To 
defray outlay on public health the government contributes a 
srant of £10,000, the rest is a burden on the rates. 
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Summarizing this analysis of the condition of county finances 
we may conclude as follows: Legislation passed during the 
period under review has imposed a number of entirely new 
duties, and has further caused an increase in the expense of the 
police force. But parliamentary grants have been given which 
make the burden on the rates much the same as it was before. 
Loans have not been made much use of. The debt seivice for 
the old purposes remains nearly stationary. Two new services 
have been transferred to county management, roads and bridges 
and public health. The expenditure under these heads has 
greatly increased, and here the additional outlay is met almost 
entirely by assessments. The permanent works connected with 
these services have given rise to an appreciable sum of debt, but the 
cost:of the debt service bears a low proportion to total expenditure, 
and the debttitself is in the meantime within very safe limits. 

The total expenditure of parochial authorities has risen from 
£956,000 to £1,124,000, an increase of £168,000. About £28,000 
of this increase is due to new duties laid on parish councils chiefly 
by the Local Government Act of 1894, and a slight all round in- 
crease in expenses of administration accounts for a few thousands 
more. By far the largest portion of the increase, viz. £119,000, 
falls to the account of poor relief. Although this is an appre- 
ciable sum and shows a lamentable increase in an item of expen- 
diture which we would gladly see diminishing, still relatively to the 
growth of population and of wealth which has taken place in the 
same period the increase appears far less striking. In 1883-4 the 
expenditure on account of poor relief imposed a burden of 9d. pev 
£of rental and 4s. 22d. per head of population. In 1896 these 
average rates have risen to 9}d. and 4s.7{d. that is to say an in- 
crease of $d. per £ of rental and of 43d. per head of population. 

The revenue to meet the expenditure has been secured as follows. 

Parliamentary grants have covered by far the greater portion. 

They have risen from £100,000 to £189,000. A further consider- 

able increase] has been secured from miscellaneous sources, 

especially from the payments collected from relatives of paupers 
which, as far as it goes, must be welcomed as a sign of improved 
management. Altogether the additional burden thrown on the 
rates is very_slight. The increase absolutely is only £10,000 or 

1:3 per cent., while relatively to growth of valuation there has 

been a slight decrease. Had it been possible to bring our figures 

down to 1897-8, this decrease would have been more marked, for 
the Agricultural Rating Act has further increased the govern- 
ment grants. 
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The expenditure of parishes has been stated exclusive of the 

amounts they collect for school boards, and pay over to these 
authorities. The burden of the cost of education has grown 
enormously since 1883, and the increase is due to two causes. In 
the first place expenditure has very nearly doubled, and secondly, 
the receipts from school fees have been practically done away with, 
so that the expense is thrown almost entirely on public taxes. 
Every one isso familiar with the fact of this increase, and with 
the two causes which have brought it about, that it is unnecessary 
to dwell in detail on the accounts of receipts and expenditure. 
Briefly it may be said that the expenditure has risen in the thir- 
teen years under review from £1,200,000 to £2,150,000. Receipts 
have grown in the same proportion of course. Grants from the 
imperial exchequer amount to nearly one-half of the whole, viz., 
£982,000. Local rates come next with a total of £770,000, and 
school fees and the sale of books bring in only £45,000. Loans 
have been largely resorted to, so that the debt of the school 
boards now stands at £4,140,000, and the annual burden of the 
debt service which in 1883-4 was £155,000 has become £290,000. 

Summarising, the state of affairs in parishes may be briefly 
described : there has been an undoubted and considerable increase 
in the expenditure on the relief of the poor and also a small 
expenditure of a new nature imposed by the Local Government 
Act of 1894, but the parliamentary grants have increased so con- 
siderably that this additional outlay falls lightly on the rates. 
Porrowing occupies a very subordinate position in parochial finance. 
The loans outstanding at the close of 1895-6 have chiefly been rai: ed 
for the erection of poorhouses, and altogether amount to less than 
£380,000, or about one seventieth of the rateable value of the as- 
sessed parishes. The cost of education has been placed on anentirely 
new footing and in spite of the large grants from goverment has con- 
siderably increased parochial rates. The loans incurred are large, 
and are about three times greater than the debt outstanding 
for any other single purpose administered by local bodies, if we 
exclude harbours and ports. They amount to !th of total valuation 
of the parishes. 

Lastly we come to the third group of local bodies, the Burghs. 
We have already seen that the powers of assessment and of 
borrowing conferred on urban authorities have been very ex- 
tensive, and that little or no external supervision is exercised 
over their administration, so that the results of their methods of 
financing ought to be particularly interesting. We find that the 
total expenditure as given in the returns has risen from £2,262,000 
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to £5,519,000. Theincrease stated in this manner however is 
misleading. A large extension has taken place in under. 
takings of a commercial nature and the total outgoings are 
included in expenditures, swelling it by nearly £2,000,000. As 
these outgoings are calculated on balance to yield a revenue, and 
as a matter of fact show a considerable surplus for the year, they 
should be excluded before a comparison is made and examined 


separately later on. I have done so, and the purposes thus dealt 


with are gas works, electric lighting works and tramways. To 
eliminate the figures relating to water supply, seems undesirable 
for various reasons. For one thing all returns are not very clear 
on the point and to adopt the amounts as they stand would intro- 
duce a considerable degree of uncertainty which can be avoided 
by including them in the total. Further the receipts on account 
of water supply are raised chiefly by assessments, and these rates 
have become to be so inseparably regarded as part of ordinary 
taxation that it would seem an artificial proceeding to exclude 
them. Taking therefore burgh expenditure exclusive of gas and 
electric light works and tramways we have the following figures 
for the two years respectively: £2,262,000 and £3,861,000, an 
increase of £1,600,000, or stated as a percentage, a growth of 
69 per cent. 

In the instances of counties and parishes we have been able 
to deal in detail with the various purposes on which increased ex- 
penditure has arisen, but I am afraid that in the case of burghs 
it is impossible to do so. The burgh returns have always been a 
source of trouble to the statistical department of the Local 
Government Board, and it is only quite recently that a determined 
effort has been made to overcome the difficulties they present. 
The whole form of tabulation has been radically changed, intro- 
ducing enormous improvements in our information regarding the 
present state of affairs, but cutting off all possibility of tracing the 
development of any one branch by a comparison with previous 
years. The total expenditure has, of course, remained unaffected, 
but although I have taken great pains in attempting to prepare a 
comparison, I have had to come to the conclusion that any figures 
will be subject to so many reservations that it is unavoidable to 
state the increase of the expenditure as a whole, viz., £1,600,000. 

Let us now turn to revenue and see where the corresponding 
increase has come from. The two principal sources of receipts 
are assessments and loans which together form 70 per cent. of 
the total, but take first the less striking items. The revenue 
from common good has increased by £50,000, sales of property by 
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£21,000, imperial subventions by £120,000, fines, dues and all 
miscellaneous receipts by £368,000, while the surplus receipts of 
commercial ventures account for £72,000. Now, although these 
items together make up a substantial increase, none of them, with 
the exception of imperial subventions and receipts from com- 
mercial ventures, form true sources of revenue from which to 
defray growing expenditure. The growth of the sum yielded by 
common good is not all genuine, but is caused by the Local 
Government Board insisting on complete returns from many 
burghs which did not before give information regarding their 
common good. Sales of property cannot be regarded as income 
and are probably due to reselling land acquired for improvements. 
Dues, fines, and miscellaneous receipts have largely increased, 
but not because any new source of revenue has been opened up, 
for the increase is due chiefly to the extension of such works as 
public baths, wash-houses, markets, slaughter-houses, etc., and it 
should be noted that the charges made are not sufficient to cover 
expenditure. The increase shown on these heads is, therefore, 
not truly revenue, but rather a receipt which falls to be deducted 
from gross expenditure. 

We come now to the other two items, assessments and loans. 
Assessments yield an increase of £328,000, loans have grown by 
£503,000, about half a million. This increase is full of significance. 
Itis true assessments yield a larger sum, but relatively, as well as 


| absolutely, the sums annually raised from borrowed money have 


increased. The rate of the growth of the assessments is 24:2 per 
cent., that of loans 100°7. In fact, regarded in relation to rental 


' the assessments have not been raised at all, and the increase is 
» due entirely to the rising valuation of the towns. The rates per 


£ imposed thirteen years ago are the same as those imposed now, 


| within a fraction of a farthing. Further, it must be taken into 


account that if the extension of the towns has brought in increased 
assessments, 1t has also called for a corresponding rise in expendi- 
ture. Professor Adams has pointed out that urban expenditure 


| follows the law of decreasing return, and with an increase in the 


size of a town we get a proportionately larger outlay, so that the 
gain is by no means a net increase. On the other hand, loans 
have been so freely resorted to that urban debts are rapidly ac- 
cumulating, and in thirteen years have risen from £9,800,000 to 


| £16,600,000 exclusive of the new debt incurred for purposes of 


gas supply, electric lighting, and tramways which amounts to 
£5,500,000 more. 

Attention has often been drawn to this rapid increase of loans 
No, 34.—VoL. IX. O 
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as indicating a recklessness in spending which may cause grave 
difficulties in the future. But when we find this extensive borrow. 






ing going on hand in hand with a very small increase only in the 
annual revenue, the state of affairs arouses even more alarming & | 
apprehensions. 4 


Large capital outlay entails an annual revenue expenditure on Ff 
upkeep and repairs, interest on debt and instalments repayable, F 
and side by side with this growth of urban debts we should expect 
to find a rising revenue. That such is the case only to a small FF 
degree, and at a time too, when expenditure is increasing in other F 
departments as well as those for which loans are commonly 
raised, suggests the question whether burghs are charging revenue 
with the full expenditure applicable to it. This question is of 7 
such importance that it should be examined in more detail. Twof 
methods suggest themselves by which burghs may be relieving 
revenue of the full burden it ought to bear. (1). By charging> ” 





pir 





expenditure on maintenance and repair of public works to capital [7 fi 
account and defraying the cost by a loan, and (2) by evading the P I 
statutory enactments regarding regular repayments of loans. © 
I shall deal with these in their order. u 

As regards charging expenses of upkeep to capital, it is by nf ™ 
means an improbable assumption that such should be the case? 
In actual affairs it is a matter of frequent occurrence. Any onef fo 
who has known a case where the interests of capital and revenuep, ®! 
conflict is aware how fatally difficult it seems to make an equit- pl 
able distribution of these charges; how invariably it occurs that : ve 
the representatives of the interests of revenue are too willing tof lig 
place maintenance charges against capital. It would not be inf} °P 
any way astonishing if bodies whose accounts are imperfectly 1 
audited, and who, above all, have statutory borrowing powers of Kel 
the most ample description, should make a financial blunder of a 
this sort. The only absolutely conclusive method of proving theB ?™ 
existence of such a practice would be to call in the ledgers of all ® 
burghs and examine the capital accounts, but a very convincing ©" 
proof can be brought by a careful examination of such information} ™ 
as is available. wh 

In the first instance we may contrast the increase of annualf * 
revenue with the probable increase of annual expenditure any 
The annual revenue, we have seen, has increased by about late 


£520,000,' excluding loans and sales of property. Now as regards elect 


probable expenditure. In the first place there will be the increasedf 4... 


£100 


' As above :—Assessments £328,000, Imperial Subyventions £126,000, Surplus £999 


receipts from industrial ventures £72,000. 
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debt charges. The new loans contracted during the period amount 


oray 
li © toabalance outstanding of £6,800,000 and the charges for interest 
n the and annual repayment at the average statutory rates will absorb 
ming considerably over £350,000 annually.1_ Then there is the increased 

expenditure on police, which is another of the few items which 
ve on | admit of comparison over the period. The increase amounts to 


£100,000. Besides police, there are the services which cannot be 


yable, aie 
separately traced, but may be indicated. There are roads, streets 





xpect 
small & and bridges, and sanitation, which in counties call for large ad- 
other | ditional expenditure and presumably do the same in towns. Besides 





these there are the peculiarly urban charges of artisans dwellings, 


nonly 
ate public parks, public libraries, &c., &c. Is it in the least likely that 
is of}, £520,000 will cover the entire burden of the new duties burghs 
Two} have taken up since 1883-84 ? 
eving P The point may be illustrated in another way. It was 
reing F necessary in order to make any comparison between burgh 
apital finances now and thirteen years ago to state the expenditure in a 
g the @ lump sum and give up the attempt to trace details or to exclude 
loans} Capital expenditure, but let us now leave this comparison and 
turn to the carefully prepared accounts of 1895—96. The net 
by nop zeceipts of every description, excluding only loans and sales of 
case. Property, amount to £2,100,000. This is the revenue available 
y one for the purposes of the year. Now let us go over to expenditure 
venuef, and see how far this sum ought to be sufficient. In the first 
quit: » place, there will be the purposes applicable entirely to revenue, 
; that), waconnected with permanent works, as police, cleaning and 
ne top lighting of streets, removal of nuisances, and general sanitary 
be inf operations, registration, valuation, interest on debt, and so on, 
fectly), mcluding salaries applicable to these departments. These heads 
ars off @Ppropriated together a sum of £1,450,000, which leaves 
= £650,000 still available. The services which have still to be 
g the provided for are roadsand streets, drainage, artisans’ dwellings, 


of all 82d all town property, and it is apparent that £650,000 will not 
cover the proper revenue expenses. These expenses comprise 
in the first place the annual charge for the repayment of the debt, 
which itself absorbs about £300,000,? leaving a balance of 
' Thus :—Interest on £6,800,000 at say 34 per cent., £238,000 ; repayment 
after deducting the irredeemable debt of about £2,000,000 at say 3 per cent. per 
annum £144,000, together £382,000. This isa very low estimate as will be seen 
later on when repayment of loans is dealt with. Note that debt on account of gas, 
electric light and tramways is not included. 
sail * Thus :—Total debt charges per taxation return, £521,831. Deduct on 
‘easel® account of water and gas supply, tramways, &c., per return £129,792, and further 
£100,000 being overstatement of repayments as explained later on, making 
£292,039, 
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£350,000. This paltry sum is all the revenue the burghs 
provide to meet the outlay connected with three important and 
expensive services, viz., roads and streets, drainage, and town 
property of all descriptions. The expenditure actually entered 
for these purposes is £408,000, leaving a deficit for the year, 
while in addition we have expenditure out of losses, classed as 
capital expenditure, amounting to £623,000, and for the two years 
previous to £546,000 and £576,000 respectively. 

A comparison of burgh and county accounts throws further 
light on this point. The cost of maintenance of county roads 
charged to revenue in 1895-6 is £435,000 and the road debt 
outstanding is £288,000, or 66 per cent. of annual revenue expendi- 
ture. The corresponding figures in burghs are maintenance paid 
out of revenue £215,000, loans outstanding £725,000, or 337 per 
cent. of annual revenue expenditure. To some extent these 
proportions may be explained by the fact that town roads are more 
expensive to lay out and require less repair than county roads, 
but even after making every possible allowance the figures are 
exceedingly striking.! 

The second method by which burghs may be relieving revenue 
from the true burden of the duties they are taking over is by 
evading the statutory requirements for the repayment of loans. 
The rates of repayment which are prescribed by acts authorising 
loans vary considerably. Money raised under the police acts had 
until recently to be repaid within 20 years, but by the new police 
act the period has been extended to 30 years, and this affects sums 
raised during the last three years for which we have returns. 
Under the public health acts the period is 30 years, under the 
roads and bridges acts 50 years. Generally speaking therefore, 
and taking into consideration the relative amounts of the loans 
under each head, 4°/, annually would represent a fair average of 
the statutory rate of repayment. 

The difficulty which arises at this point is this. The annual 
percentage repayable has to be calculated on the full amount of 
the loan and the returns only give the balance outstanding at the 

1 The differences between town and county roads as regards initial cost and cost 
of maintenance must not be exaggerated. For one thing, if county roads require 
more constant repairs, they are also more cheaply repaired, and further, as regards 
initial cost, county roads have to overcome natural obstacles which, especially in 
a hilly country like Scotland, greatly increase their expense. Some allowance may 
also have to be made for the fact that county roads had to repudiate a large amount 
of their debt when tolls were abolished, but then if burghs were managing their 
debt properly they ought by this time to have repaid most of the loans which 


were co-temporary with the old county road debt. Looked at from every point of 
view, these figures are well worthy of consideration. 
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close of each year. A concrete case will bring this point out 
clearly. A loan of £100 has been contracted and is being repaid 
at the rate of 4°/,, so that now the balance outstanding is £25. 
If we were to make a calculation based on the annual repayment 
and the loan outstanding, we should come to the conclusion that 
this loan was being cleared off at the rate of 16°/, instead of 4° 
Evidently, therefore, the statistical information must be used 
with extreme care, and the best way of establishing our conclusion 
is to deal in the first place with individual cases in which 
borrowing has been so recent as to admit of a complete exami- 
nation of all loan transactions. 

Taking the accounts of separate towns, which lend themselves 
to such an analysis, we find the returns of an important burgh in 
Ayrshire, which within the last ten years has borrowed £41,000, 
while it is repaying annually no more than £400, except in the 
last year in question when it cleared off £970. Going further we 
find in the same county a burgh with a debt which since 1880 
has increased from £13,000 to £251,000. About two-thirds of 
this money is repayable at 5°/, per annum, but during the last 
three years the total reductions amount to only £5,524. Nor is 
it only the large burghs with heavy debts which are evading 
their duty to repay them at the statutory rates. Small burghs 
are equally neglectful. We find, for instance, the returns of a 
small town which has borrowed £3,400, and although it began its 
operations in 1891, it has only made a single repayment of £100. 
Another townlet has borrowed £7,000, and in the course of ten 
years has reduced its debt by a total amount of £320—an amount 
which is not only insufficient, but has been accumulated quite 
irregularly, this provision having been made in two years. Any 
one who is curious enough can abstract many more instances 
from the published returns ; but I shall quote one more, the case 
of a little burgh in Fife which has borrowed £4,000, and for the 


| last three years has done nothing to pay this off, resting content 
| with the achievement of the year before, when, in a moment of 


zeal, it appropriated to this purpose the sum of £18. 
When we turn to the body of burghs as a whole and 


endeavour to ascertain how far the same state of affairs holds 
good in the general case, we are met by the obstacle of knowing 
| only the balance of debt outstanding. In an article which 


appeared in the Accountants’ Magazine I dealt with the question 


| fully, but just now I shall adopt a briefer method of examining 


the figures. We know that the accounts of counties and parishes 
are supervised by professional accountants, and a comparison of 
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the repayments by these bodies with those of burghs will throw . 
light on the management of urban debt. The annual statutoryre fF; 
payments for counties and parishes average about 3 per cent., q 
which, it should be noted, is a lower rate than thatfortowns. Inf}: 
the following calculations I shall make use of the term percentage, Ft 
but it must be clearly understood that this is not the real amount t 
repaid per cent. per annum, but the proportion expressed asaf o 
percentage which the yearly repayments bear to the balance of Ff 
debt outstanding. This result should be higher than the statutory Ft 
rate of repayment owing to loans which are standing at a reduced F 
amount. Further I shall exclude the debt outstanding fof f 
purposes of a commercial nature. This gets rid of the larg fh 
amount of irredeemable debt on account of Water and Gas Supply, tc 
and also otherwise simplifies matters owing to the very different Fin 
principles on which such understandings are managed. ; di 
The results then are these: County repayments give an sa 
average percentage over all purposes of 5 per cent., burghs of 3% re 
per cent. County drainage debt gives a percentage of 3°6 perf ne 
cent., burgh drainage 2°4 per cent. That is to say that althoughP ha 
the percentage ought to be higher in burghs, it is really lower.— ha 
The debt for roads and bridges is repaid at the same statutory— ha 
rate in both counties and burghs—namely 2 per cent. Working— gr 
out the percentage on balance of debt we get for counties 5:2, for— pr 
burghs 3°9, the same story. There is no department of burghalf rec 
administration which forms a counterpart to parochial loans forf an 
poorhouses, but it is interesting to note that this debt, which hasf ag: 


always been under the supervision of the Local Government Board,f suf 
gives a percentage of repayments of 8°2 per cent. rat 
This proves as clearly as can be done that the unsatisfactory to. 
state which plainly exists in some individual cases is sufficiently yea 
prevalent to materially affect the rate at which urban debts arf rai 
being repaid. But this is not all. The repayments appearing inf has 
the burgh returns are greatly overstated. In many cases they— val 
include in the annual repayments out of revenue amounts which— one 
are really paid out of sinking fund or some other accumulate(f per 
moneys. Let me take a glaring instance. In the course of al— rate 
examination of some details of the returns, I noticed that the 
1895-96 repayments of atown in Renfrewshire were about five of rise 
six times larger than those of previous years, while there was ‘— me: 
deficit for the year in the accounts of over £100,000. After for 
entering into correspondence with the Local Government Board, 
where my inquiries were answered with the greatest courtesy by— and 
the Head of the Statistical Department, I found the point half of ¢, 
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come to their notice, and that, as a matter of fact, the figures 
relating to this burgh were exceedingly unsatisfactory. The re- 
payments for the year must be taken as overstated by about 
£100,000. I have made the necessary adjustment in regard to 
this case before calculating the percentages of repayment, but 
there are many other cases in which similar inaccuracies have 
occurred, although to a much smaller extent. It is clear that the 
figures I have given, significant as they are, by no means reflect 
the full laxity which exists in repaying loans. . 

Summarising this inquiry into burgh finances we draw the 
following conclusions :—Public demands of the most varied kind 
have induced municipal authorities to increase their expenditure 
to a very considerable extent. We have noticed the same tendency 
in the accounts of counties and parishes, but a fundamental 
difference arises in the manner of defraying the expenditure. We 
saw that in both counties and parishes large imperial grants are 
received, sufficient to take off the rates the entire burden of many 
new duties, and that in addition to these grants, assessments 
have been very considerably raised. In burghs, on the other 
hand, the increase of revenue has been small. A certain supply 
has, so to speak, provided itself. Imperial subventions have 
grown, although in burghs they make up a comparatively small 
proportion of revenue: industrial ventures have yielded surplus 
receipts, and the extension of the area of the towns has brought in 
an increased sum of taxation which as far as it goes must be placed 
against payments. But these sources of supply have not been 
sufficient, and when it came to the point of either adding to the 
rates or adding to the debt, the latter method has been resorted 
to. In this way burghs have succeeded in going through thirteen 
years of growing activity in all spending departments without 
raising their rates one farthing, but as a consequence their debt 
has grown considerably. County debts amount to one-fourth of 
valuation, parish debts to one-seventieth, school-board debts to 
one-fifth, while the debts of .burghs exceed the valuation by 60 
per cent., and of the total £8,000,000 is a direct burden on the 
rates. 

This survey of the progress of local finance explains the rapid 
rise to public importance of the question of decentralised govern- 
ment, and it indicates some of the problems which will come up 
for solution in a not very distant future. 

An essential difference exists in the management of imperial 
and local finance. The one is guided and watched over by men 
of careful training, who are imbued with the traditions of sound 
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policy, while local bodies can command no such services, so that 
intelligent criticism may be said, in the words of an eminent 
authority,! to be almost wholly wanting. It is a matter for con- 
gratulation that public interest in these questions is being roused. 
But under present conditions, if we wish to criticise, what have 
we to goon? In the most important department, that of urban 
management, the statistics are incomplete and unsatisfactory. 
Our conclusions, where they ought to be precise, are vague, while 
in many points intelligence is simply not to be had. The ques- 
tions about which we desire particulars are numerous and of 
growing importance. The whole group of problems connected 
with the incidence of local taxation have been left unreferred to, 
as our present information will probably be superseded when the 
evidence taken before the Royal Commission is published. But 
there are wide questions of policy which call for attention. Let me 
indicate one only. Urban authorities are adopting every means 
in their power to avoid an increase in their rates of assessment, 
and none of the methods raises graver apprehensions than the 
desire to take over the management of profit-yielding enterprises. 
On this point we have, however, as good as no information. It 
may be the destiny of this country to proceed in the direction of 
municipal communism, but whatever happens, let us not permit 
such a development to be hastened by efforts to evade the conse- 
quences of reckless mismanagement. 

Before the problems of local taxation can be studied with the 
minuteness they demand, a radical improvement must take place 
in the tabulation of the statistics. After what has been said it must 
appear that to make this possiblean efficient auditis unquestionably 
necessary. The only debatable point is whether the supervision 
ought to be private or official. At present counties and parishes are 
audited by a number of private practising accountants, but recently 
it has been suggested to create a public department for the purpose 
of auditing the accounts of all local bodies. The proposal created 
considerable discussion at the time, and the one important argu- 
ment brought against it was the impossibility of completing the 
work within a short time of the date of closing the accounts. 
The work would have to be spread over the year, otherwise the 
department would lie idle for part of the time. This is a strong 
argument, but all the same I think that a satisfactory result can 
be obtained in no other way than by a central, that is to say an 
official audit. Local accounts differ in essential respects from 
ordinary accounting matters. In trading companies the important 


1 Bastable, Public Finance. 
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point is to put the accounts into final shape without loss of time 

and determine the profit for the year. In Local Government 
accounts no such imperative necessity exists, and the important 
point is to collect all these accounts into one carefully prepared 
return so that we may have information regarding the tendencies 
of local taxation. 

Such information can be best secured by a central audit on 
account of the special nature of the result we desire to obtain. In 
the first place absolute uniformity of accounts is necessary if a 
reliable summary is to be produced ; uniformity not only of book- 
keeping, but of the methods of treating each group of transactions, 
and above all things consistency of practise in one year with 
another. There can be no question that this result can be more 
completely attained by a central audit. Secondly, accuracy, that 
is to say compliance with the statutory provisions, will be more 
authoritatively guaranteed if the supervision is official. The 
legislative enactments regulating local finance are complicated in 
the extreme, and for proper control a centralised staff which is 
engaged in this class of work all the year round must be superior 
to innumerable private practitioners who meet with this highly 
technical matter only oncea year. On this point we are not con- 
fined to general suppositions, we can be guided to some extent by 
experience. Parochial accounts are at present privately audited, 
hut although the statutory regulations are comparatively simple, 
the results are not quite satisfactory. Let me take an instance. 
Parochial rates are imposed, not on gross rental, but on the rental 
after deducting an allowance for taxes and repairs, and the Poor 
Law Act gives directions that this abatement shall take into con- 
sideration the different sums demanded for this purpose by various 
kinds of property. One can well imagine what a vast amount of 
trouble would be entailed in carrying out such a direction. The 
worthy man who holds the office of parish clerk feels a very 
natural disinclination to calculate a few thousand proportion sums, 
so the practice has crept in of deducting a uniform percentage 
from all rents, and I believe 10 per cent., which can be computed 
mentally, is a special favourite. But it is obvious that to deduct 
auniform percentage from all rents leaves matters the same as 
before, and completely alters the contemplated incidence of taxa- 
tion. Still I have never heard of a parish clerk having been 
bothered by his auditor on this account. 

It is also probable that an official audit would insist more 
effectively and more strictly on compliance with statutory regula- 
tions. Let me again take an instance from parochial finance. 
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Parochial rates are levied on owners and occupiers not atequalrates 
per £, but at such rates as will realise the same total of taxation 
from both classes. This introduces great complications and would 
involve endless trouble if it were carried out. We find from the 
returns that out of 877 parishes, 839 levy rates, which are equal for 
owners and occupiers. Evidently no one bothers much about this 
either. The system of private audit is altogether a curious feature 
of our local government. No one has ever advocated a local audit 
of the accounts of the various outposts of the Inland Revenue 
authorities, or of custom houses, but local authorities in reality 
are nothing more than agencies of the central government dis- 
tributed over the country, because of the convenience of local 
services for certain duties of administration. The present method 
of supervision can only be explained by the fact that the interests 
involved were at first insignificant. 

I am afraid I have dealt with this point in tiresome detail, but 
in the interests of public finance the question demands settlement. 
This endowment of local authorities with financial powers is 
nothing more than an experiment really. It is of recent growth; 
it has been developed on no settled line of policy,' and it seems 
to have been inaugurated in exaggerated belief in the financial 
capacity of a democracy. In the meantime I wish to say nothing 
more than this. What we need, and what at present we have 
not got, are reliable sources of information by which to judge this 
venture. 

It is likely that in the near future we shall see a still larger 
extension of local expenditure and local taxation. Everything 
points in this direction. ‘‘ It is evident,” says Sir Henry Fowler 
in winding up his report on the local taxation of England, ‘‘ it is 
evident that the local expenditure which exceeded £50,000,000 in 
1891-will continue to increase.”’ Sir John Skelton prophesies the 
same regarding Scotland, and Professor Marshall in estimating 
the likelihood of a permanent reduction in the rate of interest 
bases his disbelief, among other grounds, on the unlimited capacity 
for spending possessed by local authorities. 

It may be a grand development this : we may believe with Sir 
Erskine May that it is due to her free local institutions that 
England alone among the nations of the earth has maintained for 
centuries a constitutional policy. Or with De Tocqueville we 


1 Compare Mr. Goschen’s speech of 3rd April, 1871. ‘‘ Above all things I think 
it is our duty to make up our minds clearly as to what we want and to put a stop to 
that piecemeal legislation as regards local government which has produced the chaos 
at present existing.” 
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may be convinced that town meetings are to liberty what 
primary schools are to science, that they bring it within the 
peoples’ reach and teach them how to use it. But I am not so 
sure that these old ‘local assemblies of citizens” form complete 
analogies to modern conditions. The vast burden of financial 
responsibility has been imposed since then. There may be danger 
in overdoing management and supervision to the detriment 
of liberty, but a little supervision now to secure the material for 
intelligent criticism will stave off that complete supervision which 
will have to be resorted to if these assemblies insist on steering 
full steam ahead for the rocks. J. A. Row-Foco 












THE NEW BUDGET AND THE PRINCIPLES OF 
FINANCIAL POLICY. 


SEVERAL circumstances combined to excite an unusual degree 
of interest in the recent budget statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Some doubts were felt as to the existence of a 
surplus even for the year just closing, while the great increase 
in expenditure made it certain that some considerable readjust- 
ment of existing arrangements would be necessary in order to 
prevent a deficit in the next financial year. The calls of the 
local bodies on the State had set up a further drain on the 
revenue, the latest one resulting from the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1898, which involves an annual grant of nearly 
£730,000. The increase of the death duties in 1894 and the 
comparatively high rate of the income tax in a time of peace 
seemed to hinder any fresh taxation on income or successions. 
Had the same situation occurred fifteen years ago, spirits 
would, beyond doubt, have been regarded as the readiest object 
for heavier imposts, but the controversies as to Irish over- 
taxation made that expedient impossible. Then an influential 
section of public opinion approved of an extension of the list of 
articles subjected to indirect taxation, and in some quarters a 
return to the duties on sugar and the ls. duty on corn were 
favoured. The dread of extra duties on tea and tobacco 
explains the very large withdrawal from bond of both those 
articles in the last weeks of March and the earlier part of April. 
In fact, both amongst traders and the community generally, there 
was a decided expectation of considerable changes. The result 
has been somewhat disappointing. Instead of alterations in 
important taxes or a seeking of some fresh object of revenue, 
the public learned with surprise that a shifting of the wine duties, 
some new stamps, and a cutting down of the debt charge 
were the expedients relied on for supplying a small estimated 


1 About three times the ordinary amount of tea was withdrawn from bond. 
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surplus in the coming year. It is a probable conjecture that 
more serious changes were at first contemplated, or at least 
considered, but if so, they were renounced by the Treasury, or 
rejected by the Cabinet, which may have resolved in accordance 
with what the best authority assures us is its normal procedure, 
that everything beyond what is absolutely necessary “ must be 
deferred until next year.’’ It is, however, this very prospect of 
further financial adjustment in the near future that makes the 
study of the position desirable. If we regard the present budget 
as marking ‘‘a pause,” and as containing a merely provisional 
arrangement adopted in order to gain time for further inquiry, 
we should probably be very near the truth; and therefore it will 
be most convenient to notice the particular budget proposals in 
reference to the general questions of policy. 

The first prominent fact and the one which really governs 
the financial position, is the tendency of all political parties to 
favour increased expenditure. A single comparison will be quite 
as effective an illustration as the elaborate tables often used. 
Let us place some of the budget figures of 1860 side by side with 
those of 1899. In 1859-60 the gross expenditure was 
£70,123,000 ; in 1898-9 it reached £111,703,000, with a further 
appropriation to local purposes of imperial taxation amounting 
to £9,521,000. Thus, omitting for the moment the last men- 
tioned item, there remains an increase of 60 per cent. This 
comparison is even more effective if we remember that Mr. 
Gladstone regarded the earlier year as one of dangerously 
increased expenditure.! 

Various extenuations may indeed be noted, which somewhat 
modify the conclusion at first suggested. The growth of 
population and the expansion of State functions supply a 
reasonable justification for some part of the increase. If the 
State machine is more costly its product is also increased. In 
some degree the new expenditure is even the necessary condition 
of increased earnings, as in the case of the Post Oftice, where the use 
of net, instead of gross, figures would give a truer view and reduce 
the totals of both expenditure and revenue by over £11,000,000. 
But after all such allowances are made, the fact of an immense 
growth in military and naval outlay remains. The navy alone 
cost almost as much in 1898-9 as the army and navy together in 
1859-60, when the estimates were affected by the panic in 1859, 
and the first appearance of ironclads. The necessary inference 
is that provision will have to be made in the years immediately 


1 Financial Statements, p. 119. 
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succeeding for a sum at least equal to, but more probably greater 
than, that of 1898-9. 

To meet such a demand without undue pressure, a recon- 
struction of the existing system of taxation appears at first sight 
the most natural expedient, and this idea is fostered by the 
remarkable results achieved by the financial measures of Peel 
and Gladstone. To develop the revenue by judicious alterations, 
to remove unproductive duties, and more particularly to stimu- 
late consumption by lowering taxation on articles of general use, 
was the policy pursued by both those statesmen, and under 
suitable conditions it proved marvellously effective. But its very 
success removed the opportunity for its further use. As soon as 
all the injurious and less productive parts of the tax system are 
eliminated, and when the point of maximum productiveness with 
economy has been approached, fiscal inventiveness and dexterity 
are no longer applicable. This point was, broadly speaking, 
touched early in ‘ the seventies.’ The complete repeal of the 
sugar duty removed the last article unsuitable for taxation from 
the dutiable list. From that time the fiscal problem ceased 
to be one of securing relief to production, and thereby stimulating 
the growth of wealth, and it became one of so apportioning 
taxation as to secure a fair distribution of the necessary charge. 
It may be said that, in spite of sundry minor defects, the existing 
taxes involve no oppressive burden on any branch of industry, and 
that it is hardly possible to devise any new form of taxation which 
will not be as heavy in proportion to its amount as those already 
in use. 

The proposal to enlarge the area of taxation by including a 
greater number of objects in the excise and customs, though it 
appears to have secured some influential support,! is nevertheless 
partly based on a fallacious conception of the true source of 
revenue. In advocating the taxation of a commodity now free 
from duty, as, eg., sugar, it seems to be thought that a new 
resource has been discovered, and that the burdens of the former 
taxpayers will be so far reduced, while in truth the new duty, like 
the old ones, must come out of the income of the community, and 
if uncompensated by reductions elsewhere will be an additional 
charge. The payer of duties on tea, coffee, and spirits will not 
gain by a new tax on the sugar he consumes, and producers who 
use sugar asa material in their industries will be hampered. 


1 See particularly the series of articles in The 7imes during February and March. 
2 The case is even stronger with regard to a duty on corn, as it would be pro- 
tective, and on a necessary. 
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The real problems in the taxation of commodities are (1) to 
decide what proportion of the total revenue required should be 
obtained by their use; and (2) to secure the least harassing and 
inexpensive arrangements as to the number of articles to be taxed, 
and the proper rates of duty on each. For nearly forty years this 
class of taxes has been concentrated on a small number of articles. 
with results most beneficial both to industry and to the revenue. 
The fact that over £50,000,000 are now annually obtained by 
excise and customs duties, is of itself a strong reason against any 
change in the direction of extension. An increase in amount of 
indirect taxation could hardly be regarded as just to the poorer 
classes, and any redistribution of the charge would not be likely 
to afford a gain in equitable apportionment. In this connexion 
the alterations in the wine duties now proposed may be considered. 
They are evidently open to the double objection of disturbing 
the course of trade, and, in a slight degree, reversing the well- 
established policy of favouring the less alcoholic beverages. If 
any change were to be made on purely fiscal grounds, beer 
would be the most eligible object for higher taxation ; a readjust- 
ment generally of the relations of spirits and other liquors would 
have been more consistent and productive, though undoubtedly 
far more unpopular. The wine duties are, besides, so mixed up 
with questions of foreign and colonial trade and of reciprocity, 
that they require very delicate handling.! It is also to be urged 
that the taxation of commodities is not the best part of the 
revenue system to use for the purpose of making a balance: 
variation of duties, in order to discover the point of greatest yield 
with least inconvenience, are admissible, but the new additions 
cannot come under this head. 

Thesecond great division of revenue, including as it does income 
tax and death duties, supplies a smaller proportion of the State’s 
income, and a considerable part of one of its constituents has been 
allocated to local finance. The great extension of the degressive 
system in the income tax has also somewhat lowered its yield. 
The latter circumstance, too, makes comparison with the rates of 
income tax in former years very misleading. For incomes under 
£700 the existing rates are lower, and for moderate incomes very 
much lower than the 8d. which is the nominal rate.? Instead of 


1 The debates on the wine duties and the concessions forced from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer since the above was written, afford a strong confirmation of the 
statements made. 

* As an illustration, the case of an income of £320 may be given. It now 
pays only 4d. on the whole amount, or less than in 1872, with the rate at 6d, 
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a revenue of £29,400,000 obtained by income and inheritance 
taxes, the restoration of the duties handed over to local authorities 
and a lowering of both exemption and abatement limits on the in- 
come tax would have raised the contribution to nearly £35,000,000. 
The existence of a fund so readily available justifies the conclusion 
that direct, rather than indirect, taxation should, in the first 
instance, supply the additional funds that may be needed. 

In regard to the last great head of revenue—the so-called 
“stamp ”’ duties—it seems that the disposition to extract small 
gains from commercial acts and instruments is unjustifiable. 
With the close interconnexion of the various countries of the 
world, and the possibility of rapidly shifting securities from one 
market to another, heavy taxation is unfruitful, while even small 
duties are hampering and uncertain in their incidence. The 
temptation to extract a quarter of a million, and thus get a 
balance on the right side, by manipulating these commercial 
imposts is a strong one, and therefore to be all the more strongly 
resisted. 

Thus, a very brief examination of the main heads of revenue 
leads to the belief that direct taxation is on the whole the least 
objectionable mode of deriving a further moderate increase from 
the annual produce of the community, and that the mere 
retention for imperial use of the funds collected by imperial officers 
would accomplish this end. The restoration of the portion of 
spirit and beer duties which are in the same position would also 
be legitimate. In fact, the attempts made in recent years to 
relieve the pressure on local finance—though not without some 
warrant from financial principles—have unfortunately intensified, 
if not actually caused, the cramped and entangled situation of the 
Exchequer.! The confusion that resulted from direct Exchequer 
subsidies, was on the whole less than that which the present 
method produces. When financial aid has to be given, the assign- 
ment of a distinct tax, with its consequent removal from the 
imperial accounts, is the best course. Besides, the creation of the 
agricultural grants is really a return to the old system of direct 
grants in aid with its well-known inconveniences. 

The present relations between expenditure and receipts may 
be also regarded with advantage in another way; and for this 
purpose the comparison instituted above between the years 1860 
and 1898, will again be employed. In 1859-60, with the expendi- 
ture at £70,000,000, there was a surplus of over a million. But to 


1 The increased difficulty caused in expounding or investigating the condition of 
the national finances is evident to readers of budget speeches or public accounts. 
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obtain this result, the income tax had to be placed at 9d. with the 
low exemption limit of £100, and the full charge on income of 
£150. The tea duty was Is. 5d. per lb., coffee paid 3d. per lb., and 
nearly £6,000,000 was obtained from sugar. A large number of 
duties on manufactured articles still remained in force, and also 
those on important raw materials, as, e.g., imported timber. In 
1898-9, the revenue raised by imperial agencies was nearly 
£118,000,000, or an increase of over £46,000,000, though the income 
tax rate was lower by 1d., the tea duty only 4d. per lb., and sugar 
was duty free, while all protective duties had disappeared. Against 
these many reductions the only substantial increase has been in the 
death duties. It is thus plain that if additional outlay is required 
for really national purposes, there is an abundant reserve power 
in the country on which to draw. The British citizen of 1899 
stands in nearly the same position of superiority over his pre- 
decessor of 1860, that the latter occupied over the unhappy 
taxpayers of the Napoleonic war time. Should occasion require, 
the yield of revenue could be rapidly increased by heavier duties 
without more suffering than actually occurs under the tax systems 
of all other countries. 

One item in the expenditure account must be set apart for 
special examination, viz., the provision for the debt charge. 
Here, again, some unnecessary mystifications have been intro- 
duced. One section is easily understood: it is the amount due 
for interest and management, which clearly forms a part of the 
general expenditure account. Next comes the amount applied to 
terminable annuities. Here the total contains (1) a gradually 
decreasing interest charge, and (2) a correspondingly increasing 
repayment charge. This latter is, of course, merely a disguised 
surplus which is used to pay off debt, as is apparent when the 
term of the annuity expires, and the whole sum falls into the 
last section of the total debt charge, which is simply the residue 
of the fixed (or perhaps we ought now to say the fluctuating) 
amount set apart for the debt charge. As the realised surplus of 
each year is devoted to the payment of debt, it is obvious that, 
scientifically, a portion of the fixed charge belongs to this head, 


}and it is a portion which will be continually growing, if the total 





allocation for the debt is firmly maintained at a fixed sum. This 

is, however, the very thing that Chancellors of the Exchequer 

have failed in doing. The £28,000,000, which was Lord Iddes- 

leigh’s appropriation, has been by a series of steps reduced to 

£26,000,000, £25,000,000, and now to £23,000,000, in order to avoid 

the need of any unpopular measure of taxation. Nor is this all. 
No, 34.—VOL. 1X P 
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Various charges have been spread over a series of years involving 
the employment of loans, with the inevitable consequence of 
making the actual payment of debt more difficult to trace. If 
there is to be a separate capital account in the State economy, it 
ought to be established systematically, and not merely in a few 
cases hardly distinguishable from ordinary expenditure. But in 
dealing with so large a system as that of the United Kingdom, 
the revenue account is the fittest to meet all but extreme war 
expenditure, or that on profit-yielding business, and the payment 
for the reduction of debt should be the result of a clear surplus 
maintained for the purpose. The system of terminable annuities, 
as handled by Mr. Gladstone, enabled debt payment to be carried 
on under difficulties, and was for the time effective. With the 
present conditions, a return to the older policy of 1819, 7.e. the 
assignment of a fixed annual sum to debt redemption, appears to 
have much in its favour. If the heavily-taxed England of 1820 
could devote £5,000,000 to this purpose, twice the amount would 
not be excessive for the close of the nineteenth century. This 
method has besides the advantage of affording some fresh relief 
in the total debt charge during each year of its application, in con- 
sequence of the decrease of interest payments, and thereby showing 
the taxpayers the benefit of reducing liabilities. Indeed it may 
be said that the several reductions of the new sinking fund can 
only be defended as imperfectly realising what is effectively done 
by the policy proposed. A Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
looked the whole question fairly and squarely in the face would 
be able to put the scheme in an irresistible form before the House 
of Commons. 

The establishment of this annual debt redemption charge 
need not necessitate the continuance of the investments in 
consols at an excessive price. The one drawback to Mr. 
Goschen’s conversion of 1888 was the long term during which 
the new stock was to be irredeemable. But there are ample 
opportunities of investment in the local debt, which grows almost 
at the same rate as the imperial one declines. There is no reason 
why the next twenty-five years might not see the replacement 
of say £100,000,000 unproductive consols by an equal amount of 
local stocks representing equivalent assets. 

To put together the conclusions reached, it may be said: (1) 
That national expenditure is likely to increase, or certainly to 
remain at its present level. (2) That the best mode of meeting 
increased charges within reasonable limits is by direct taxation. 
(3) That as there are no taxes now in existence which are markedly 
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uneconomical, and as all revenue comes out of the annual produce,} 
there is no fresh resource available in the inclusion of new tax 
“objects.” (3) That slight alterations of duties, either on com- 
modities or commerce, are objectionable, unless as experiments to 
ascertain the most productive point. (4) That debt reduction can 
only be the result of surplus, open or concealed, and that the 
maintainance of a definite surplus for the purpose is desirable. 
Finally, it is plain that the inventiveness and ingenuity which 
make the reputation of a finance minister, when taxes are many 
and injurious, and when revenue is not easily raised, are not the 
qualities needed in so developed a system as the modern British 
one. A straightforward and direct treatment of the subject, leading 
to a plain and intelligible policy, and accompanied by full and 
unambiguous accounts are now the most essential requisites. 
C. F. BAsTaBLe 


[Norr.—The essence of the system of terminable annuities is the 
commutation of interest-bearing debt principal into an increased 
annual charge running for a limited number of years. English 
financiers have applied it chiefly in connection with the stock of 
“consols”” held by public departments. Thus the Chancery and 
Post Office have surrendered consols held by them in exchange for 
annuities. The excess over interest received by them is applied to the 
purchase of stock in the open market, so that when the term of the 
annuity ceases the amount of consols held at its commencement is 
replaced, and the process can be repeated on this new accumulation. 
By the establishment of the new sinking fund in 1875 the importance 
of terminable annuities has been diminished as they are paid out of 
the fixed debt charge,? and consequently their increase reduces the new 
sinking fund, and vice versa. Hence the re-adjustment and prolongation 
of the annuities provided in this year’s financial scheme adds com- 
plications, but is of very slight financial importance. ] 

1 The special case of revenue drawn from capital need not be noticed in the case 
ofa country whose capital is growing. 
* A few short annuities have been exceptions. 








POOR LAW STATISTICS AS USED IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE OLD AGE PENSION QUESTION. 


In March, 1896, I contributed to the Economic JOURNAL a 
short paper on the subject of Poor Law Statistics in reference to 
this question, in which I dealt with some of the points raised by 
Mr. Loch and Mr. Yule in articles which had appeared in Septem- 
ber, 1894, and December, 1895. 

That I did not entirely satisfy Mr. Loch has been shown by 
some letters of his that have appeared recently in the Times, and 
it is true that one part of his paper was passed over by me—viz., 
that which concerned the relative decrease of pauperism in old 
age when compared with the diminution recent decades have 
shown in the extent of pauperism during the active years of life. 

With this question I propose to deal now, and if I passed it by 
before, it was because there seemed but little between Mr. Loch’s 
view and mine. 

We agree that there has been an all-round improvement, and 
agree that the improvement amongst the old has been less than 
amongst the rest; we only differ as to the extent of the dis- 
crepancy and as to inferences to be drawn from it. It is difficult 
to apply any absolute test to differences in opinion of this kind, 
but as Mr. Loch seems to demand it, I will do what I can to 
meet him. 

The gist of Mr. Loch’s criticisms on my position as to this 
part of the question is that the statistics as I used them were 
imperfect, and that I improperly drew certain conclusions from 
their inherent inconclusiveness, while all the while further ma- 
terial and a sounder method lay ready to my hand, of which I 
neglected to avail myself. Following up this line in writing 

recently to the Times, he asserts that the figures of a single date 
(such as I for the most part employed) cannot supply material 
for a judgment of their own value, and claims that I have not 
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faced this point at all. He then asks me categorically the 
following questions :— 

(1) Does Mr. Booth think that statistics of a single date 
afford of themselves evidence of their own meaning and value ? 

(2) And if not, by what statistical standard does he judge of 
the value and meaning of the one date statistics on which he 
rests his case ? 

To the first question I can only answer, ‘“‘ Yes.’’ There are 
endless statistics the interest of which is quite apart from any 
comparison of recurring periods. Statistics of military matters, 
for instance. But I need hardly give instances. Thé first value 
of all census statistics lies in such direct and immediate com- 
parison—of the numbers of the sexes—of married and single—of 
young and old; or as to the various employments of the people ; 
or, it may be, comparison of one country with another in these 
particulars. It is only after successive enumerations have been 
made that a new value is found in periodic comparisons of results. 
In breaking new ground statistically, it is almost always the facts 
of one date that must serve. My own work has been mostly of this 
character. In dealing with the figures in question I attempted, by 
an analysis of Mr. Ritchie’s return of 1892, to find out what were 
the conditions as to locality; as to industrial pursuits; as to pro- 
portion of old people; as to increasing or decreasing population ; 
and as to the administration of the Poor Law; which were 
coincident with, and might be supposed to react upon—and 
possibly explain the extent of—pauperism in old age. As 1 wrote 
it five years ago, perhaps I may say that I think it was a good 
and ingenious piece of work; but no one could be more alive 
than I was then and am now to its imperfections, or more 
thankful for such criticism as that of Mr. Loch, and the kind of 
assistance he is so well able to lend in the elucidation of a subject 
of great difficulty, some aspects of which are to me still (as he 
says) “‘ quite a conundrum.” 

I therefore do not wish to evade his second question, but in 
reply need only refer to the book itself, which step by step 
explains the methods it employs, and is, I think, very guarded in 
drawing conclusions. 

Mr. Loch, however, takes exception to my material as well as 
to my methods. He does not like the plan of counting, as more 
or less pauperised, all who were relieved at all during twelve 
months. The one day count, which he prefers, no doubt best 
represents the burthen of pauperism, but, in my view, partly dis- 
guises the extent of pauperisation, and the wide margin we find 
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between the two plans of counting gives some, though by no 
means an adequate, idea of the mass of poverty which lies con. 
tinually on the verge of pauperism. He points to errors in the 
year’s count from duplication, and, as regards London, with 
some reason; though I do not think the number who may have 
been counted twice in London would materially affect the figures, 
which are so large as to be able to stand some discount. I was, 
moreover, careful to isolate London in all my tables. 

The figures of Mr. Ritchie’s return, though a surprise to the 
public, were not soto me. They merely confirmed my previous 
calculations regarding the extent to which the twelve months’ 
count might be expected to overrun the one day count in town and 
country respectively. Of the general and practical truth of 
that return I have no doubt whatever, and in advocating old age 
pensions, I have only needed to use the undeniable fact that 
of those over sixty-five in nearly all parts of England, and under 
almost all possible conditions, nearly 20 per cent. are constantly, 
and nearly 30 per cent. are either constantly or occasionally, con- 
strained to seek relief under the poor law with the evidence that 
it was age, and nothing else, that brought this about, as the pro- 
portions so relieved are extraordinarily less below sixty-five, and 
rise steadily from sixty-five years of age upwards. 

In my analysis of the condition of things now and during the 
last decade (1881—1891), I was not able to recognise to any very 
great extent the influence of the improved methods of adminis- 
tration with which Mr. Loch is identified.1. Where carried out 
completely, the results have indeed been wonderful, but the 
principles have not spread, and the instances of their application 
are rare. To this unfortunate negation, I believe, may be attri- 
buted the bitterness of Mr. Loch’s attack, and it is in regard to 
this point especially that he refers to neglected material and a 
better method of enquiry. These, he claims, may be found in 
the use of the systematic returns of the not-able-bodied. 

I said in my book that there were no recurrent statistics as 
to old age pauperism, and consequently no positive evidence as 
to increase or decrease ; but Mr. Loch rightly points out that the 
returns of the not-able-bodied throw some light on the subject, 
as a large proportion of these are the old, and the decrease shown 
in them must imply a decrease among the old. It is my failure 
to make use of these figures that he notices, and although I 


1 In this conclusion I seem to be borne out by Mr. Yule’s latest investigations. 
In the summary of a paper read before the Statistical Society, on 21st March, 1899, 
he says: ‘‘In the second decade . . . . apparently, change in out-relief ratio had 


hardly any effect... . 
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admit that I did not think of their possible application, I believe 
I shall show before I have done that as material they are rather 
difficult to handle. 

Mr. Loch gives the figures of not-able-bodied pauperism per 
1,000 of the population of England and Wales as follows :! 


Males. Females. Total. 
US Sescssssacane net 10°3 22°4 16°5 
Wooo narecaesiacsee 10:0 22:0 16°2 
BOO iccccsenewoves 5°2 12°3 8°8 


and subjoins a more detailed table in order to develop his case ; 
which is, that the old have to a very great extent shared in the 
improvement of the able-bodied, that their pauperism is gradually 
passing away, and thus needs no other treatment than the 
careful administration of the Poor Law and restriction of relief. 
His figures are as follows : 


Per cent. of 60— pauper- | 
ism as it would have | 
ages 16—60 on es been ifold age pauperis | 
population | °? peers had decreased at the same | 
16—60. ; rate as pauperism at the 
active age of life. 


Per cent. 
eae | pauperism all 
* ‘ages on popula- 
tion all ages. 


Per cent. all Per cent. all 
ages to 16 on 
population to 16, 


Per cent. 60 — 


| 1851 4:5 4-7 15 21:5 = 
| 1861 4°2 4-2 1:3 20°8 " 
| 1871 45 4°5 1:5 215 21°5 | 
| 1881 2-8 27 7 15:1 13°8 
2-4 21 6 13-7 11-4 


| 1891 


This table does not stand examination very well, but the mis- 
takes in the figures make sometimes in favour of, as well as 
sometimes against, Mr. Loch’s contention. 

In the first place, the percentages given for 1851 are all 
incorrect, the returns of the Poor Law Board only covering 597 
unions with a population of 15,428,116, whereas the above are 
calculated on a population of 17,927,609. There is a similar mistake 
in the figures given above for total not-able-bodied pauperism in 
1858, which I believe should be 19°6 in place of 16°5 per 1,000. 

Secondly, the column headed “all ages 16—60 on population 
16—60”’ should read “ able-bodied of all ages 16—60.”’ The not- 
able-bodied of these ages are omitted entirely in the above table. 

Thirdly, nothing is said in the paper as to the method adopted 
to arrive at ‘‘ those over sixty’’ by deducting from the not-able- 
bodied those below that age. I have, however, learnt from Mr. 
Loch privately that this has been effected by deducting 19 per 
cent.—this being, according to Mr. Loch, the proportion of those 


1 See Economic JOURNAL, Sept., 1894. 
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under sixty in August or July, 1890, when Mr. Burt’s special 
return of ages was made. I think the figure should be 18 per 
cent., but that is a small matter. What is really serious is, that 
Mr. Loch assumes that the proportion of those over sixty isa 
constant quantity. That is, he assumes that the rate of improve- 
ment in the condition of those under sixty has been no greater 
than that for those over sixty, and he makes this probably unten- 
able assumption without any explanation to the reader. 

Finally, the figures in the last column are very incorrect and 
misleading. For this calculation he starts with the assumed 
ratio 21°5 per cent. for pauperism amongst those over sixty in 
1871 (a rate almost certainly too high), and then asserts that, if old 
age pauperism had decreased during the ten years at the same rate 
of decrease as pauperism in the active years of life [ for the able- 
bodied being understood], it would in 1881 have been 13°8 per 
cent. for those over sixty in place of 15:1 per cent., a com- 
paratively small difference. But not only are all the figures he uses 
untenable ; the calculation is wrong also. We have here a coim- 
parison of ratios, a simple rule of three—as 1°5:-7::21°5: (not 15'8 
but) 10 per cent. Among the young and able-bodied the proportion 
of paupers fell to less than half of what it had been in 1871, and 
so 21°5 at the same rate of progress becomes 10 per cent. Or if 
instead of ten years we extend the comparison over twenty years, 
starting again, as the arrangement of the figures in the table 
seems to indicate, with 1871, we have this sum :— 

as 1°5:-6::21°5 : (not 11°4 but) 8°6. 
No doubt another comparison may be made if we consider only 
the last decade 1881-91, but then we obtain a higher figure than 
the 11-4, thus: as .72-62:1572: 12:9. 

I do not wish to make too much of these mistakes, nor to 
explain their origin, for in truth the statistics used are ill-adapted 
for the purpose to which they are turned. Nevertheless, partly 
to make what I have said more intelligible, and partly from 
a very keen interest in the subject, I am constrained to try to 
construct on the same lines a more correct table, taking my 
chance of falling, perhaps, into some similar errors, and with 
the fear of Mr. Yule and his mysterious methods constantly 
before my mind. 

In doing this I am not satisfied to substitute sixty for sixty-five 
as Mr. Loch has done, for it is precisely at and after sixty-five that 
the great increase of pauperism is seen. Moreover, it is as easy 
to deduct all under sixty-five from the not-able-bodied returns 
as to deduct only those under sixty, and for sixty-five we have 
two dates at which the calculation can be made, that is, July 
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and August, 1890, by use of Mr. Burt’s return, and 1st January, 
1892, with Mr. Ritchie’s return. 
The first of these comparisons stands thus :— 
3 return—Not-able-bodied (over 16) relieved 1 July, 1890, 
350,882. 
Persons in receipt of relief, of 60 years and upwards, 
Burt’s | 1 August, 1890, 286,867. 
nace in receipt of relief, of 65 years and upwards, 
1 August, 1890, 245,687. 
As 350,882 : 286,867::100:81°8; therefore 18°2 per cent.’ were 
under 60. 
Or as 350,882 : 245,687::100: 70; therefore 30 per cent. were under 
65. 

The other calculation for Ist January, 1892, is as follows :— 

B return—Not-able-bodied (over 16) relieved 1 January, 1892, 
350,838. 

Persons in receipt of relief, of 65 years and upwards, 1 January, 
1892, 268,397. 

As 350,838 : 268,397::100:76°5; therefore 23°5 per cent. were 
under 65. 

The fact that according to the B return there were practically 
the same number of not-able-bodied paupers over sixteen years of 
age relieved on Ist January, 1892, as on Ist July, 1890, 
indicates a very considerable improvement—winter being com- 
pared with summer. But it will be observed that those over 
sixty-five show an actual increase of 22,710 in number, and thus 
account for 76°5 per cent. in place of 70 per cent. eighteen months 
previously. This difference is undoubtedly explained by the 
winter season ; during which many old people seek refuge in the 
house, but may perhaps also include some permanent increase in 
the proportion of. the old. 

For the tables which are here inserted, A, B and C, I have 
used the 1st January returns and have taken as a basis the rough 
estimate that on Ist January, 1891, 75 per cent. of the not- 
able-bodied were over sixty-five years of age. I then make two 
tables, in the first of which I adopt Mr. Loch’s theory, that the 
proportion of the old remains unchanged from decade to decade 
—that is, in the present table is always 75 per cent. ; this theory 
involves the assumption that those of the not-able-bodied who 
have not reached sixty-five have decreased in number in exact 
proportion to those of sixty-five years and upwards. In the 
second table I have adopted the opposite theory, viz., that those 


1 This figure represents Mr. Loch’s 19 per cent. 
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under sixty-five have decreased in numbers proportionately to the 
able-bodied of same ages. 

These theories may perhaps be accepted as representing the 

extremes on either hand. It is certainly improbable that the 
not-able-bodied under sixty-five should not have shared in some 
degree the exceptional improvement of the able-bodied, and 
- perhaps no less improbable that they should have shared it to 
the full extent, when we bear in mind the greater tenderness felt 
for the sick and the great improvement in the management of 
sick asylums. I have therefore added a third table giving the 
mean result. Here or hereabouts the truth perhaps lies. I must, 
however, say that if we look to inherent probabilities for guidance, 
itis not with Mr. Loch’s assumption nor even with the mean, 
but with the opposite assumption that we seem to find them. 
For each table we start with the same figures for our basis, viz., 
with approximately 20 per cent. of those over sixty-five in 
receipt of relief on 1st January, 1891, as compared with a little over 
1 per cent. for those from sixteen to sixty and a little over 2 per 
cent. for those under sixteen, or a total of not quite 2} per cent. 
for the whole population. Mr. Loch’s assumption brings us to the 
enormous, and I think improbable rate of 36°7 per cent. for old 
age pauperism in 1851, which, if anything like the same rule 
applied as in 1891, would indicate that about half of the old then 
sought relief sometime during the year. Even the mean figures, 
showing 33} per cent. in 1851, have to me an exaggerated look. 

Mr. Loch’s contention in his recent letter to the Times, and also 
in his article in the Economic JOURNAL in 1894, is that the progress 
as to old age pauperism has been satisfactory. To show this he 
compares the various ratios of improvement. This part of his 
letter reads as follows : 

“A second test or standard of interpretation may be found 
in comparing past and present. The able-bodied pauperism of 
England and Wales has decreased, as all admit, with remarkable 
- a rapidity. On January Ist, 1871, it was 1:5 per cent. and in 1891, 
0-6 per cent. on the population between the ages of sixteen and 
sixty. Of the not-able-bodied paupers, by a comparison of 
certain returns, it may be concluded that about 19 per cent. are 
under the age of sixty. Excluding these, therefore, we can 
compare the not-able-bodied poor who are above the age of sixty 
with the able-bodied. So far then as the evidence goes we find 
that the not-able-bodied poor above sixty years of age numbered 
in 1871 21 per cent. [really 21:5], and in 1891 13 per cent. [really 
_'] 137] of the population of that age. If they had decreased 
as rapidly as the able-bodied paupers they would have numbered . 
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11 per cent. instead of 13 per cent.” I have already pointed out 
that the relative proportion would be not 11 but 86 per cent. 
on these figures. Mr. Loch, however, goes on thus: “If then 
we take the decrease in not-able-bodied paupers as a kind of test 
of what the decrease in the aged might have been expected to be, 
we find that a difference of 2 per cent. marks the relative failure 
of the aged poor to become as independent as the able-bodied.” 
“Thus ’’ (says Mr. Loch), ‘‘ when a standard of comparison or inter- 
pretation is found, statistics acquire reality and meaning; and 
the meaning is entirely different from that sensational magnitude 
with which an unguided imagination has been led to endow 
them.’’ Perhaps the corrected difference of 5 per cent. 
(13°7—8'6), may to the casual reader sound hardly more con- 
siderable than Mr. Loch’s 2 per cent. @13°7—11), but when we 
remember that 2°7 on 13°7 is really a deficiency of nearly 20 per 
cent. and that 5 on 13°7 is over 36 per cent. it is possible that 
the meaning of these statistics may become more real even if 
somewhat more sensational. 

And this view becomes more and more emphasized the further 
we go. Notonly is 11 made to stand for 8'6, not only is 13 loosely 
used for 13°7, and 2 for 2:7 in these calculations, while we find 
the proportion of those over sixty among the not-able-bodied 
taken as 81 per cent. in place of 81°8; but, as I have shown, the 
entire basis of Mr. Loch’s contention is untenable. He no doubt 
secures the appearance of an improvement in the present, but it 
is effected to a great extent by an exaggeration in the past. 

If we use the figures given on page 218 to make a comparison 
on Mr. Loch’s plan we obtain the following results, starting from 
1851, 1861, 1871 and 1881 respectively. 


In these tables the first figures are the actual ratios for pauperism 16—65, and 
the next are the assumed ratios for pauperism over 65. 
That is, the old are in a 
: worse position since 1851 
On assumption A. than those from 16-65— 


1851 to 1891 2°64 :1-13:: 36°74: 15°72 in place of 19:96 | by ratio 4:24 or 27 per cent. 
a. . S:btt: eee. wl ela wx ew es 
1871 ,, ,, 2°84:1°18::31-58: 15-23 ,, 5, o oo | 0 478 9 BL os 2 
M00]... + DOSs106::9004 0 Ck wk le oe EO Oe 
On assumption B. | 
1851 to 1891 3-19: 1-13: : 29°89 : 10°52 in place of 19°96| ,, ,, 9°44,,89,, ,, 
1861 ,, ,, 2°51:1°13::26°23:11°62 ,, ,, 55, | oy) 884, T2 ys 
co op MORSE Cs ck le oe OO OW 
1881 ,, ,, 1°45:1:13::21°41:16°68 ,, 4, 4555 jn» 328 ,,20,, ,, 
The mean of the two theories gives the following 
results : 


1851 to 1891 2°91: 1-13 : : 33-32: 12-93 in place of 19-96 | oi) 53, SDDS USE =e 
TAGI: .,. 55, MSR se OS Shs ISGh., a5. soo aa fae... 29 OO 5 42 45) 3p 
A871 4; 4) SOR sia s286371958 4, 46. as so 4 7-43 
ISI ,, ,, 04022-1892 29898:1774 ,, 4, ss 92 | 2:22 
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If this last table may be taken as a reasonable compromise 
between two extremes, it would appear that in the race for improve- 
ment the old have fallen behind to the extent of 50 per cent., that is 
their present numbers (300,000), are 100,000 in excess of what 
they would have been had they shared the improvement that 
has taken place as to pauperism amongst those under sixty-five 
years of age—not, be it observed, the able-bodied only, but all 
of the ages sixteen to sixty-five, whether ill or well. 

This is what results from going back to 1871 or earlier. I do 
not know that the figures are very important, but Mr. Loch has 
appealed to them. In my book, I did not go back at all beyond 
1881, and the trend of things from 1881 to 1891 and onwards 
still appears to me to be the more important question. 

What strikes the eye most in the figures given above, is the 
approximation of the rate of improvement when we compare the 
old and those in earlier life after 1881, which is carried still further 
in such figures as can be given for the years since 1891. These 
last figures are a little uncertain, but I do not suppose they con- 
tain any serious error, and they are of considerable interest. 

Before I proceed to consider these and the other figures on 
their merits, I would ask the reader’s attention to the following 
table of population from 1851 to 1898 divided by age periods, as 
used in the foregoing statements of pauperism : 





Esse Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio 4 a 
lation, 2°51. |ofin-| 1861, of in- 1871, |ofin- 1831. of in- 1891, | Oe ics 
es crease crease rease erease (Est i (Rs 
8 
65— 2 931,807 | 15°3 1.188.644 15°5 8 
4°7 4°6°/ 4°6°/ 
Total... 17,927,609 | 12 20,066,224 14 25,974,439 11°9 29,002,525 8 
100°/ | 100°/ 100°, 109 
Note.—The population of the 597 Unions included in the Poor Law returns for 1851, has been pro- 
portionately divided as follows for the tables on page 218 :— 


1-16 





15,425,116 








These figures are in themselves very noteworthy. We see 
from 1861 to 1881 a constant and most remarkable change in the 
proportion of children, which by 1891 is all lost, the proportion 
actually falling below what it was in 1851. Between 1851 and 
1861 the whole population increased 12 per cent., and the children 
12°4 per cent. By 1871 the whole population had further in- 
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creased 13°2 per cent. while the children had increased 147 

per cent.; by 1881 the whole population had further increased 
14 per cent., but the children led again with an increase of 
15 per cent. But in 1891, while the total ratio of increase had 
fallen to 11°'7 per cent., that of the children alone had actually 
fallen to 7°8 per cent. The period from 1861 to 1881, and espe- 
cially the decade 1871 to 1881, was a time of rapidly advancing 
prosperity and rising wages. I think this was the time to which 
Mr. Gladstone’s famous phrase “‘ leaps and bounds ”’ referred. It 
was a time of marrying and begetting children, and it was also a 
time of decreasing pauperism. This decrease Mr. Loch would 
have us attribute entirely to improved administration of the Poor 
Law. There was, it is true, a great effort made, but had it not 
been that the tide was in their favour, the results would have 
been less conspicuous. 

The other marked peculiarity in these figures is the curious 
wave in the numbers of those over sixty-five, who increased 12 
per cent. the first decade, then 15°3 per cent. from 1861 to 1871, 
followed by only 10°6 per cent. from 1871 to 1881, rising again 
to 15°5 per cent. from 1881 to 1891. The varying numbers of the 
old may have had some effect on the ratios of pauperism. 

If the reader will now turn back to table C of Pauperism 
(page 218), he will see that the strongly marked peculiarities of 
the decade 1871 to 1881 depend in great measure upon the reac- 
tionary state of things from 1861 to 1871. If the improvement 
noticeable from1851 to 1861 had been continued to 1871, we 
should have an almost uniform line of improvement from 1851 to 
1881. Thus an altogether exceptional state of things lay at the 
bottom of the extraordinary reduction in pauperism from 1871 to 
1881. The comparatively slow rate of improvement since then 
becomes explicable. 

As to the children, the improvement has continued. We have 
the following series of ratios: 5°50 (1851), 4°26 (1861), 4°51 (1871), 
2°71 (1881), 2°18 (1891), and perhaps about 1°93 for 1898. If there 
had been no reaction from 1861 to 1871, the curve (if laid out 
would show continuous and almost regular improvement for the 
whole period. Since 1891 (if my estimates of population are 
not seriously out) it is in the children only that there has been 
any improvement. This improvement, I venture to suggest, is 
largely due to an increase of private charity. Such institutions 
as Dr. Barnardo’s Homes cannot but have had a great effect in 
this direction. 

As to the active years 16-65, too, the curve of improvement 
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up to 1891 would be very nearly regular but for the reaction 
1861-71. But since 1891 no further improvement can be traced. 

As to the old, we have a very regular series except for 1861-71, 
but the rate of improvement seems to be checked before 1891, 
and since 1891 there has been a slight increase in the ratio. So 
long as there was improvement to share, the old shared it to some 
extent; but they always drag behind, and now, improvement 
having ceased for those from 16-65, we find the disadvantage of 
the old taking the shape of a positive increase of the proportion 
of paupers amongst them. Such are the conclusions to be drawn 
from a careful study of the official statistics of not-able-bodied 
pauperism. 

CHARLES BootH 








REVIEWS 


Local Government. By WitLuiAM BLAKE ODGERS, QC, 
London: Macmillan. 1899. 


Mr. Buake Opcers has undertaken a useful, tedious and un- 
ambitious task. He has rewritten and brought up to date that 
excellent little book which Mr. M. D. Chalmers compiled in 1883 for 
the English Citizen Series. I am not certain that the rewriting is 
quite so successful as the bringing up to date. But of this readers 
must judge for themselves. One example may, however, be produced. 
Mr. Chalmers wrote the first sentence of his introductory chapter as 
follows:—‘‘The object of the present volume is to describe the 
existing machinery of Local Government in England, and to give a 
short account of those matters locally administered which do not form 
the subject of separate volumes of the English Citizen Series.’’ Mr. 
Blake Odgers rewrites:—‘‘ The object .... matters which are 
administered locally but which do not form the subject of separate 
volumes in the English Citizen Series.” 

Admiration for a great publishing house need not blind one to 
the weakness of the antithesis in the new version. But it would 
be ungracious to qualify in any serious degree the satisfaction 
with which the new book will be generally welcomed. The Acts of 
1888 and 1894 have changed the appearance of our local government 
system so completely that Mr. Odgers has been able to preserve 
comparatively little of Mr. Chalmers. The new book is nearly twice 
as large as the old. The new book has a good index whereas the old 
had none. 

A few criticisms of varying importance may be offered. The 
second paragraph of page 6 (which ends with an ungrammatical 
sentence) contains a remark that in small areas it might have been 
anticipated that the democracy would not be influenced by rank and 
wealth ; whereas in the political sphere ‘‘ it seems only natural” that 
the rights of the individual should often yield to rank, wealth, etc. Is 
there any theoretical ground for a theoretical antithesis which, as Mr. 
Odgers sees, is flatly contradicted by experience? On p. 10 there is 
another antithesis which depends in part upon the statement that 
‘‘the masses elect as their representatives in Parliament men of first- 
rate education and intelligence.” This again is a hazardous general- 
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isation. On the following page we are told that ‘“‘a man is rated in 
proportion to the visible real property which he owns or occupies in 
the shape of land and houses.” Here perhaps the wish is father to 
the statement. At any rate the statement seems to be very remote 
from the truth. The English law does not rate for ownership, nor 
even for occupation, but for beneficial occupation. Mr. Odgers’ views 
about the reforin of local taxation (p. 12) would probably be revised 
and amended if he realised that the owners of real property who 
derive the permanent benefit from local expenditure do not, except by 
accident, contribute directly to local expenditure. On p. 30 Mr. 
Odgers speaks of the ‘‘ alarming” rate at which local taxes and local 
debts are increasing. Surely there is nothing in this increase which 
need alarm economists, philosophers or politicians. The elected 
representatives of an existing municipality have as legitimate a title 
toraise and spend money as the self-appointed directors of a non- 
existent African goldfield. If Mr. Odgers compared the ratio at 
which during the last five years remunerative local expenditure has 
increased with that at which in the same period unremunerative 
imperial expenditure has increased, he would have better but different 
grounds for alarm. 

Little fault can be found with the summary of the constitution of 
local authorities under the Acts of 1882, 1888 and 1894. The chapter 
om London Government is poor and scrappy, though the “ outline” of 
its history from King Arthur to King Alfred and from King Alfred to 
Lord Rosebery (pp. 216—220) will appeal to the imagination of some. 
Mr. Odgers seldom loses himself in the forest of authorities or even in 
the jungle of areas. He does, however, make the mistake, natural to a 
pure lawyer, of trying to deal with Urban and Rural District Councils 
together. Subtract the Mayor and his chain and add (a more useful 
ippendage) the Local Government Board’s auditor, and you have in 


the council of an Urban District a body practically identical with that 


f anon-county borough. But the Rural District Council is a mere 


thost of a body which employs itself upon the leavings of the county 


ind the parish authorities. Here indeed we are touching on the 


veakest side of the book; it presents to the reader absolutely no idea 


f 


f the psychology of the different bodies or of their real relations to 
ine another—a grievous omission which could not be supplied from 


woks or statutes. This consideration may explain why Mr. Odgers 
snot a reformer, a point in which he successfully contrasts himself 
hith his predecessor Mr, Chalmers. The theme may be illustrated by 


vo citations, one positive, the other negative. The first occurs on 
. 45:— It would be a valuable reform if the Local Government 
oard and the Church of England could jointly consider the division 
ithe land into parishes.” The second example is of a negative kind. 
np. 219 we are told that the City of London is “a small but 
mpact town, well organised and well governed.’’ Seven pages 
No. 34.—voL IX. Q 
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later Mr. Odgers recurs to the subject and obligingly commits every 
body else to his own opinions :—‘‘ No one can deny the efficiency of 
its government within those narrow limits.’”’ We should not venture 
to pit the opinion of Mr. Mill against that of Mr. Odgers or to include 
the former in the select circle of those who are entitled to affirm or 
deny the efficiency of a given system of local government. But Mr. 
Mill is, singularly enough, almost the only theorist or writer of repute 
whom Mr. Odgers quotes in the course of his work; and in the very 
chapter, to which elsewhere Mr. Odgers refers, the earlier writer 
remarks that the subdivision of London “ answers no purpose but to 
keep up the fantastical trappings of that union of modern jobbing and 
antiquated foppery, the Corporation of the City of London.” 

It should be added that Mr. Blake Odgers’ last chapter upon 
central control forms a useful conclusion to a careful and accurate 
compilation. F. W. Hirst 


Friendly Visiting among the Poor; a Handbook for Charity 
Workers. By Mary E. Ricumonp, General Secretary of 
the Charity Organisation Society of Baltimore. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. London: Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd. Pp. viti., 225.) 

To an English reader some of the most interesting points in this 
book arise from differences in the conditions attaching to ‘‘ problems 
of poverty ” in America, These are often slight, but enough to throwa 
new light upon some of the questions which are often regarded as 
ultimate. Take, for instance, the fact that ‘‘ public out-door relief” 
seems to be the deprecated exception rather than the rule in America, 
and that in the cities where it is given ‘‘it is often administered by 
politicians, and becomes a source of political corruption.’’ Again, we 
are told that elementary education is quite insufficiently provided for; 
‘the lack of adequate school accommodations, making it impossible to 
punish truancy. . . and, in some States, the absence of any compulsory 
education law makes the child the easy victim of trade conditions 
and of parental greed”; and in this context we get the significant 
suggestion that ‘‘One reason that immigrants cling so closely to the 
great cities is that they find there far more opportunity to get money 
for their children’s work. There is probably no one means of dispers- 
ing the disastrously growing colonies of our great cities so simple and 
effective as this one, of.depriving the children of their immediate cash 
value.” 

Another point important to the working classes in which America 
seems to be behind us, is the friendly society movement ; it is startling 
to find an experienced worker saying of the sick benefit societies ‘‘ that 
it is impossible to recommend them without qualification. They have 
not gained the same position that the friendly societies hold in England.” 
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On the other hand, pawning, we are told, has never become general 
among the native population; and that being so it seems strange that 
the author should speak with apparent approbation of the philanthropic 
pawnshop. A bad habit does not become beneficial because facilities 
are afforded for it by philanthropists instead of tradesmen. 

But differences notwithstanding, we recognise many of our old 
friends across the water. The visitor who pays a flying visit to a poor 
home, and forthwith announces “I have investigated the case myself ” ; 
the man who reaps a golden harvest by “ talking about the Bible as 
his best friend” ; the enterprising journalist, who makes copy out of 
the distress of some family, which is straightway swamped in a mire 
of misguided sentimentality from which it can seldom struggle free 
again: these and many more are types common to both countries. 

Friendly visiting itself is, in its technical sense, an institution of 
American growth, having its origin in the charity organisation societies. 
It aims at doing far more than the mere giving of relief, though that is 
not excluded ; and differs from district visiting in that it follows the 
“case system,” while the latter follows the ‘ space system.” From 
two to four families are considered sufficient for the care of a friendly 
visitor, while the street undertaken by a district visitor may easily 
contain from fifty to a hundred. Moreover the friendly visitor is 
expected to keep in touch with her families for years, and to be 
attached to them as a sort of outside Providence, ready with good 
advice at every turn in the family fortunes. 

If we grant the system to be good—and no doubt in skilled hands 
itmay achieve very good results—then this little book must be of 
great use to those engaged inthe work. It is full of wise suggestions 
on such subjects as health, saving, and relief, and hardly less full of 
wise warnings. Relief, it should be noted, does not occupy a 
prominent position in the book. Still, it is clearly contemplated 
that the visitor will in most cases be called to administer relief 
to her families; and the knowledge of this possibility in the 
background cannot be without its effect upon the subjects of the 
visitation. 

One point in the author’s views strikes us as fundamentally 
differing from what we are apt to think important, and that is the 
curious distinction drawn between individual and social service as 
appertaining respectively and exclusively to ‘charity workers” and 
“settlement workers.” It is true we are told that ‘“‘they have need 
of each other,” that neither can afford to ignore the experience of the 
other; but we doubt whether both branches of work must not 
suffer if they are to be thus relegated to different sets of people. 
The best results are achieved when the ‘charity worker” is also a 
“social worker ” ; 7.¢. is in touch with all local institutions and knows 
how to bring them to bear in individual cases. 

HELEN BosanQuET 
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The Children’s Labour Question. Reprinted from The Daily 
News. (London: The Daily News Office, Bouverie Street. 
1899. Pp. 156.) 


Turis little book appears at an opportune moment, and will be of both 
use and interest to those who concern themselves with the welfare of 
children. The problem of the half-timer is well, and, on the whole, 
impartially stated ; and the author’s view of the right solution seems 
likely to be upheld by the nation. Why has the vote of the textile 
operatives gone so overwhelmingly against raising the age of the half. 
timer to twelve? This book tells us something about it, but the 
question demands still more attention. It is yot that they want the 
children’s money; for toa large extent the half-timers are not the 
children of the textile operatives at all. Nor is very much stress laid 
upon the necessity of acquiring dexterity at an early age. The objection 
is more probably connected with the fact that the operatives are (at 
any rate sometimes) themselves the employers of the half-timers; 
whose withdrawal would therefore disturb the work as at present 
organised. It will be interesting to see whether, in the future, 
machinery may not be substituted for the children. The argument 
that the system of half-time is tending to die out, and that therefore 
it is a pity to hasten its decay, is rightly rejected as of little value. 

The difficulty of regulating or abolishing children’s work increases 
enormously when we pass beyond the factory and workshop. Street- 
selling, indeed, can be put down by law; and perhaps the hiring of 
children for a wage might be made illegal. But how is it possible for 
even the London County Council (to which our author looks with 
implicit faith in its omnipotence) to enter into the home life, and prohibit 
Tommy and Polly from helping father and mother? It is better to 
watch for exceptional cases of hardship and apply exceptional remedies, 
than to attempt any such drastic interference. Unfortunately the 
writer does not seem to appreciate the fact that beyond a certain point 
legal interference may become a tyranny worse, even for the children 
themselves, than the tyranny of poverty. A similar lack of appreciation 
of his problem appears in his desire (not of course peculiar to him) to 
make the schools a feeding ground. 

The descriptive parts of the book—at any rate such as deal with 
London—would be more true to nature had there been less pseudo 
‘local colour.” Perhaps this is partly due to the desire to make 
attractive ‘‘ copy ” for the daily press ; but the later chapters are more 
natural, and therefore more readable as well as more convincing. | 
refer especially to the exaggeration of the dialect which the London 
children are represented as using. Just now and again one may find 
in London a child—more often a man or woman—who has escaped 
schooling, and uses this barbarous language (probably a degenerated 


form of the Essex dialect); but it is little short of a libel on the 
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schoolmasters to represent their pupils as using it habitually, and even 
in their presence. HELEN BosanQuEt 


The Development of Thrift. By Mary Wriiucox Brown. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. London: Macmillan and 
Co., Lid. 1899. Pp. x. 222.) 


THis is an account of various forms of thrift organisations written 
from the point of view of the philanthropist. It should be useful as 
spreading information on subjects too liable to be neglected by the 
rich in their considerations of the wage-earning classes—subjects such 
as people’s banks, building societies, and even the great friendly 
societies. But to an English reader the writer’s appreciation of the 
different institutions seems rather astray. It would be a strange 
thing if, in America, the ideal of independence for the working class 
should be lower than in England: but we close this book with a 
strong feeling that it is so. Take for instance the sentence ‘‘ One of 
the chief missions of the visitor is to find employment for the man.” 
The most inveterate visitor in England would probably hesitate before 
assuming such a wide responsibility as that. Again, the position that 
semi-philanthropie savings-banks are better than those which are 
purely commercial; that the philanthropic savings-collector ‘‘ must be 
a rival of the insurance agent’’; and that it is the duty of the 
“charity worker” to provide philanthropic pawn-shops and _loan- 
societies, seems quite contrary to the principle that charitable 
assistance is good only in as far as it promotes the economic in- 
dependence of the poor. 

The account of the “building loan associations’ in America is 
interesting reading, and the chapter on English Friendly Societies 
should be interesting to an American. But we must point out that 
itis misleading as to the nature of Friendly Societies to say that the 
membership of the ‘‘ Hearts of Oak” has been principally confined to 
the classes of professional men and skilled labourers—unless indeed 
“professional”? has quite another meaning to the American from what 
it has to us. HELEN BosaNnQuET 


The Bargain Theory of Wages. By JouHn Davipson, Professor 
in the University of New Brunswick. (New York: 
Putnam’s Sons. Pp. 317.) 


Proressor Davipson’s work does not consist merely of abstract 
theory: much solid concrete matter is thrown into the “bargain.” 
The statistics respecting the mobility of labour are particularly 
copious and interesting. The relation between trade mobility and 
place mobility are illustrated by the fact that, while seventy per cent. 
of the immigrants into the United States who have an occupation, 
return themselves as common labourers, more than thirty per cent. 
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of the skilled labour in the United States is foreign-born. Comparing 
migration with emigration, the author adduces facts to prove that 
‘‘ migration is not so much greater in volume than emigration as to 
justify the assumption of the theory of international trade.” 
Migration is actually decreasing in importance, in the New World 
at any rate, just when it has become more easy. This unexpected 
result may be ascribed partly to the growing strength of loca, 
patriotism combined with increasing political power of the working 
classes, and partly perhaps to the localisation of industry. Professor 
Davidson does not seem to regret the tendency. ‘‘ Mobility” he 
says, ‘does not on the whole tend to promote good citizenship.” 
Domestic servants, who enjoy the maximum advantages of mobility, 
‘as a class are coming to exhibit the mental and moral deterioration 
in which excessive mobility results.” By a comparison between owner 
occupiers and tenant occupiers in respect of total earnings and number 
of days employed in the year in twenty-one Canadian towns, it is 
made out that the more permanent class have the advantage in both 
respects. The diminution of migration does not imply imperfection 
of competition. The potentiality of movement often suffices, “as 
between good players the game is often decided by a show of cards,” 

The law of migration by stages, observed by Messrs Ravenstein 
and Llewellyn Smith, receives some, not very striking, verifications in 
the New World. The sort of seasonal migration practised by the 
Irish harvesters finds a parallel in Canadian labour, employed one 
part of the year in farming, or lumbering, in Canada, and the other 
part of the year in bricklaying, or factory work, in the United States. 

‘‘ Less striking, perhaps, but no less profound in its consequences, 
and in reality no less imposing in its silent magnitude, than the 
barbarian invasions which overthrew the Roman Empire, the tide of 
emigration has set steadily from the Old World to the New for 
nearly a hundred years, and shows no signs of diminishing in force.” 
Professor Davidson thus impressively introduces some weighty reflec- 
tions on the incidents of emigration, the loss and the gain both to the 
country of origin and the country of destination, the relation between 
emigration and the state of trade in both countries, and the tendency 
to a reduction of wages in the country of immigration. 

We have not space to reproduce these reflections, nor to record 
the interesting Canadian experience which is brought to bear against 
the Truck system. In Newfoundland it resulted in the labourer 
being paid, not in “ part goods, part cash,” but in “ part goods, part 
trash.” Many a Newfoundland fisherman has “ passed from the 
cradle to the grave without ever having seen a piece of money.” The 
author’s observations on the effect of such a system on the workmen’s 
character seem very just :— 


‘The output of labour is not a mere question of strength and knowledge. 
Willingness and hopefulness and the disposition to do one’s best are almost as 
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important . . . . and those moral qualities are peculiarly liable to be influenced 
by the manner in which the wages are paid” .... and much to the same 
effect. 


It should be explained that the examination of ‘ wages factors’ 
to which we have referred is subordinate to the author’s theory of 
wages, to which we are led up by a criticism of earlier theories : 
the subsistence theory, the wages fund theory, and the productivity 
of labour theory. The modern form of the subsistence theory, 
that you have only to improve the condition of the workmen to make 
a higher wage necessary, is well exposed. The wages fund theory, in 
its strict and literal sense, is supplanted by the correct conception of 
a bargain which turns on supply and demand. ‘The fundamental 
error of the wages fund theory consists in treating both supply and 
demand as fixed quantities.’’ The author dwells not only on the generic 
character, but also on the specific peculiarities of the labour market, 
a subject on which Professor Marshall’s chapters on ‘‘ the earnings of 
labour” have left little to be said freshly. However it cannot be 
too often repeated that, in our author’s words, “labour, if it be a 
commodity, is a commodity of a peculiar kind.” It is well said that : 


“The buyer of labour”. . . . ‘acquires an instrument of production whose 
efficiency is determined in part by moral considerations”. . . . “ the purchaser 
takes into account the difference between labour and other commodities, and 
is therefore more willing to make moderate concessions, if by so doing he can 
remove all unwillingness and sense of unfairness from the mind of the labourer.’ 
‘The productivity theory,” whether consisting in the conception 
of wages as a residual share, or in still more naive forms, is supple- 
mented by the correct conception that 


“the shares are mutually determined and determining; and we may therefore 
give up the search after some definite principle or principles, which directly or 
indirectly, by the method of residues, would predetermine the share of any one 
of them,” 


Thus we are led up by steps constructed from the detritus of 
exploded doctrines to the true, the ‘‘ bargain,” theory of wages. As 
we climb this height of speculation, an ever-widening expanse of 
broad and fair views opens out. But at the very summit, as we 
reach the highest generalisation, there supervenes a certain haze, 
involving, as it seems to us, in some obscurity the author’s main 
position. 


‘This theory, based on the phenomena of organization of employer and em- 
ployed, in combinations of approximately equal strength, puts forward two 
determining principles, or more accurately asserts, that the wages of labour 
will be determined between two estimates as limits ”’ (p. 5). 

“The price of labour is determined somewhere between two estimates 
placed upon it—the estimate of the employer and the estimate of the labourer, 
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The estimate of the labourer is the resultant of two factors—one positive and 
one negative—the utility of the reward and the disutility of the labour; and 
the estimate of the employer is, on the whole, dependent on the indirect utilities 
afforded by what he purchases, or rather by the discounted value of the product 
created by the labourer’s exertions. Should the labourer place too high an 
estimate upon what he offers to sell, or the employer too low an estimate on 
what he wishes to pay, no exchange will be effected .... 

‘“* Between these two estimates the value of labour is determined by the forces 
by which all exchanges are effected. These two estimates are a maximum and 
a minimum ”’ (p. 140). 

‘** We have here a failure of the equation ofexchange. We can only say that 
wages will be determined somewhere between the limits by the comparative 
strength and knowledge of the bargainers ”’ (p. 142). 

The labourer’s ‘‘ estimate is not represented by an amount of commodities, 
but by that amount of commodities which will afford an equation of utility and 
disutility ’ (p. 147). 

‘The upper limit of wages is the employer’s estimate of what the labourer 
is worth to him”’ (p. 153). 

‘** Wages are the result ofan equation, if we must use the term, of the supply 
estimate and the demand estimate, and if the equation is not established at 
first the solution of the problem is reached, as it is reached in all other buying 
and selling, by bargaining.”’ 


In the chapter from which we have quoted, the author has 
expressed himself at length on his cardinal doctrine; and he is not 
deficient in the powers of exposition. It is probably our fault that we 
have failed to grasp his theory of limits. Perhaps he would have done 
well to supplement his verbal explanations by the use of mathematical 
phraseology. We are compelled to resort to that method, in order to 
indicate our difficulty : debarred as we are by the narrow limits of a 
review from a full discussion of the subject. It must suffice here to 
say briefly that after the closest attention we are uncertain whether 
the ‘‘limits”’ of which the author speaks so much relate to total or to 
marginal utility ; whether they should be represented by the so-called 
‘« indifference-curves,” the OP and OQ of Professor Marshall’s math- 
ematical note XII, or rather, pertain to demand- and supply-curves— 
conceived perhaps, not as geometrical lines, but as strips or bands of 
sensible breadth, such that the two points in which a vertical repre- 
senting price may intersect the outer and inner boundary of the locus 
correspond respectively to the higher and lower estimates which play so 
large a part in the author’s theory. But we are by no means certain 
that either of these widely different conceptions is suited to illustrate 
the author’s meaning. On the strength of the general solidity of the 
rest of the book, we are disposed to think that the chapter on the 
bargain theory of wages would repay further investigation. We should 
be prepared to find that the theory is substantially identical with that 
which has been more clearly stated by Professor Marshall with respect 
to supply and demand in general, and the labour market in particular. 

F. Y. EpGEworTH 
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MACFARLANE : VALUE 





Value and Distribution: an Historical, Critical, and Con- 
structive Study in Economic Theory. By C. W. MACFARLANE, 
Ph.D. (Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott Co. Pp. 317. 1899.) 


Tu1s book has some resemblance in the aspects which it presents 
for criticism to the work which we have just reviewed. The concrete 
element of statistics, indeed, isnot here prominent. But we have some 
compensation in the historical matter with which Dr. Macfarlane has 
enriched his learned pages. Witness his compendious history of the 
doctrine of rent in English and German economics, given in the first 
book of the part relating to distribution. 

Like Professor Davidson, Dr. Macfarlane leads up to his own theory by 
improving upon the theory of predecessors. Many of his criticisms appear 
to us very just and instructive. Tor instance, as to the famous distine- 
tion between ‘“‘ subjective and objective exchange value,’ he fails to see 
any fundamental difference, and regards the ‘‘ speaking of two marginal 
utilities for the same commodity ”’ as a serious defect. Again, on the 
Austrian theory of cost in relation to price :— 


So far as the present writer can see, this entire discussion as to the precedence 
of utility or disutility in the determination of price, is not only without any real 
profit, but is actually misleading. For no matter what the seeming order of pre- 
cedence may be, the fact remains, that in the case of freely reproducible goods 
(normal price) the determination is contingent not upon one, but upon two 
factors. Itis true that the price of such goods may be measured either in terms 
of marginal utility, or of marginal disutility, but its determination depends upon 
the coincidence of these two factors. 


Contending with the great Austrian leader on the theory of interest 
Dr. Macfarlane appears to us to be victorious all along the line. One 
could wish, perhaps, that he had not made the line so extended, that he 
had not followed the tactics of his adversary in distinguishingand discuss- 
ing separately the ‘‘ exploitation theory” of interest, the “use theory,” 
the ‘‘ productivity theory,” the ‘‘ abstinence theory,” the ‘‘exchange 
theory,” and so forth. 

When the author proceeds from the ‘ historical and critical” to the 
‘constructive ’’ part of his study, we find it less easy to follow him. 
The expectations which his sound judgment and dialectical power have 
raised will perhaps be realised more fully in some future volume. 
Meanwhile his original theories present some difficulty. 


‘“‘It is the contention of the present writer, that while value is determined 
by marginal utility price is never so determined save in the case of normal 
value and price.!_ In the case of scarcity of goods or the great bulk of the world’s 
commodities, the marginal utility of the goods to the consumer and its marginal 


1 By “value” the author explains in a footnote, is here meant the subjective 
importance of a good. This is measured in terms of marginal utility. By price is 
meant the quantity of money, or of the objective money commodity, for which he 
good in question will exchange. 
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utility to the producer only establish limits within which the price may vary, 
Its final location depends upon the relative monopoly strength of consumer 
and producer, and so is incapable of any exact determination. This is in brief 
the Monopoly Theory of Price which will here be proposed ”’ (p. 54). 

‘The law of cost is only true under the assumption of an ideal condition of free 
competition among producers. It is the purpose of the present chapter to show 
that the law of marginal utility is likewise based upon the assumption of an ideal 
condition of free competition ” (p. 48). 


But first, as to the competition among producers, is it so certain 
that, as the author says elsewhere, ‘scarcity values are not the 
exception, but the rule’’? The iteration of this statement (pp. 120, 
121, 130, 224, 243, 255, 305, &c.) does not make it more true. What 
if, in spite of temporary appearances to the contrary, ‘ now, as ever, 
the main body of movement depends on the deep silent strong stream 
of the tendencies of normal distribution and exchange! ” ! 

With respect to the competition between consumers, the author's 
revolt against the classical conceptions appears to us to be even less 
justified ; so far as he attributes a greater degree of roughness to the 
theory of the market than is generally allowed by economists gifted 
with common sense, for instance, by Mill, in a well-known passage at 
the end of his chapter on ‘‘ Competition and Custom.” He himself 
notices the greater facility for combining which the producers enjoy. 
Still he is confident that 


‘‘a theory of price, which rests upon the assumption of free competition among 
consumers, is without sufficient warrant.” 

“We find a list of admitted exceptions to the law of marginal utility that is 
at least as formidable as any that can be urged against the law of cost.”’ 


’ 


Perfect ‘‘ two-sided competition” is often wanting; there ‘are 


many goods sold in markets that are neither large nor well organised.” 

“Why may there not be at any point a non-competing group, or an interfer- 
ence with the freedom of competition among buyers, as well as among sellers, 
among consumers, as well as among producers? If such an interference with 
the freedom of competition does arise, then the price may be fixed at a point. 
‘ which is somewhat less than the valuation of the thousandth buyer and some- 
what higher than the valuation of the thousand and first’ ”’ (p. 50). 


The author seems to regard the fact of an inelastic demand, e.y., 
‘with salt at present prices, with pepper, matches, and a number of 
other commodities ” as confirmatory of his opinion (p. 52). No wonder 
that he has some sympathy with Thornton in his view that “ price 
cannot possibly be subjected to law.” 

The notion of monopoly superseding the classical conception of 
competition still meets us when we proceed from value to distribution. 
Profit, we read, is a ‘ monopoly surplus.’”” As a price-determining 
surplus it is contrasted with rent, which does not enter into the 
determination of price. 


1 Cf. Marshall, Principles of Economics, Book V1. ch, xi. § 9 (third edition). 
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+All save the marginal entrepreneurs will receive a differential surplus or 
rent, whose amount is determined by their several degrees of skill. Since, 
however, we are here dealing with a scarcity good, it follows that each and 
every entrepreneur engaged in the production of this commodity, the marginal 
man as well as the most skilful, will receive an additional surplus to which I 
would restrict the term profit ” (p. 122). 

“ Tf ‘the prevailing economic conditions’ were those ‘ of free competition’ ”’ 
.,.. ‘the marginal or monopoly surplus to which I have restricted the term 
profit would not appear ”’ (p. 308). 


There are those, however, who regard the remuneration in different 
occupations not as a case of monopoly value, but as tending to 
correspond in net advantage, or at least in attractiveness, in the 
long run, to the efforts and sacrifices required by the preparation for 
and exercise of those occupations. Those.who take this general view 
will not trouble themselves much about ‘“ marginal surplus.” While 
admitting the theoretic distinction between payments which do and 
do not enter into the determination of price, they will recognise the 
practical impossibility of separating the two elements. The 
earnings even of rare Utilities are often to be regarded rather as a 
quasi-rent than as a rent proper. 

Perhaps Dr. Macfarlane when he distinguishes between what does 
and what does not ‘‘ enter into the determination of price,’’ has hardly 
realised what difficulty that form of word presents to some minds. 
We are disposed to regard as the criterion of a payment “ not entering 
into price” the circumstance that if a tax is imposed upon that pay- 
ment, the price will not be affected. Using this criterion, we are 
unable to follow Dr. Macfarlane’s criticism of Mill’s dictum that, 


‘* When land capable of yielding rent in agriculture is applied to some other 
purpose, the rent which it would have yielded is an element in the cost of pro- 
duction of the commodity.” 


Since, if a tax were imposed on the rent of land used for 
agricultural purposes, the amount of land used for that purpose, rather 
than the other, would tend to be contracted, and therefore the intensity 
of cultivation to be increased, and therefore the price to be raised, it 
appears to us very intelligible to say with Mill that rent is an element 
in the cost of production. 

Dr. Macfarlane encumbers himself with a superfluity of surpluses :— 


“When Mill included the rent paid for one use of land as part of its rent in 
another employment, he included a scarcity marginal or monopoly surplus under 
the caption of rent” (p. 131). 

Rent is “the differential surplus in a single industry ” (p. 132). 


He seems to have a glimpse of the truth that, in the words of Pro- 
fessor Marshall, “ the doctrine [of rent not entering into cost] is not 
misleading with regard to agricultural produce as a whole, but when 
the doctrine is applied to any one kind of produce taken separately it is 
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misleading.’’ But he seems to deny that land is applicable to some 
‘other purpose ” (Mill) than that to which it is applied. 

‘wheat farming can scarcely be said to come into competition with sheep 
raising, nor can market gardening with dairy farming, wool-growing or cattle 
raising.’ ”’ 

Upon the whole we are disposed to say of the author’s own theories 
what he has said of Professor Bohm-Bawerk’s: ‘“ This entire discussion 
is not only without any real profit but is actually misleading.” 

F. Y. EpcEworrtu. 


La Prévoyance Sociale en Italie. By Liorotp MABILLEau, 
CHARLES RaYNERI, and Counr DE RocquieNny. (Paris: 
Armand Colin & Cie. Pp. xxxviii and 378); Esquisse d'un 
Tableau Raisonné des Causes de la Production, de la Circula- 
tion, de la Distribution et de la Consommation de la Richesse. 
By Marcet TessonneAvu. (Paris: Giard & Briére. 1898. 
Pp. 132); Economie Politique Scientifique: Définitions et 
Méthodes. By CHARLES ARENDT. (Paris: Larose. 1899. 
Pp. xii and 130); Vocabulaire Manuel d’ Economie Politique. 
By ALFRED NeEyMaRcK. (Paris: Armand Colin & Cie. 
1898. Pp. ii and 478); L’Artele et la Coopération en Russie, 
son histoire et son état actuel. By Pauu Apostou. (Paris: 
Guillaumin & Cie. 1899. Pp. iii and 201.) 


THE book on Social Provident Institutions in Italy is the result of one 
of the inquiries instituted by the Paris Musée Social, whose founder, 
the Count de Chambrun, died a few weeks agoin Nice; its authors are 
perfectly qualified for their task, Mr. Mabilleau being the manager of 
the Musée, Mr. Rayneri the manager of the Popular Bank in Mentone, 
and Count de Rocquigny the head of the agricultural department of the 
Musée. The introduction by Mr. Mabilleau deals with what might be 
called the philosophy of the subject, but the inquiry itself was not 
extended beyond the northern provinces of the kingdom (Lombardy, 
Parma, and Bologna). The latter part is a detailed account of the 
working of the existing popular banks and saving banks, and gives a 
full sketch of the agricultural and trade unions, which have been power- 
fully at work to raise the economic condition of agriculture and the 
labouring classes in this region. It winds up by the conclusion that 
these anonymous accumulations of collective wealth reverting like a 
bounteous dew on the humbler classes, affords the securest means of 
defence against the social revolution, which threatens to overthrow the 
existing order of society. 

Mr. Tessonneau’s short sketch was written for the Petite Encyclopédie 
Sociale Economique et Financiére; its scope is to deal summarily with 
the causes of production andconsumption from (1) the individual, and (2) 
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the social standpoint. The author considers that the circulation and 
even the distribution of wéalth are intrinsically a branch of production; 
circulation being only a mode of creation and distribution a necessary 
consequence of the way in which production is carried on under certain 
circumstances. 

The aim of Mr. Arendt, who as an engineer is a trained scientist, is 
to impress economic nomenclature and analysis with a higher degree 
of scientific preciseness than is, according to his opinion, usually the 
case, and thus to solve the contradictions, which have led one school to 
socialism and the other to unmitigated individualism. Such being his 
object, he of course has to criticise most of the accepted definitions 
and to point out their laxity before proposing his own. Many of his 
emendations are worth considering; still he himself sometimes falls 
short of the strict preciseness he endeavours to reach. Thus, when he 
defines economic labour, as productive and human labour, whether intel- 
lectual or physical, he leaves unsettled the question how to discriminate 
between productive and unproductive labour. It is no easy task to 
draw hard and fast lines of delimitation in mental and moral sciences. 

Mr. Neymarck’s Vocabulaire Manuel is really a handy dictionary of 
economic terminology and by no means a massive and ponderous 
Handwerterbuch, such as are published on the other side of the 
Rhine. Of course the economic student will not meet in this small 
volume the mass of minutely detailed information which he expects to 
meet in the venerable German quartos alluded to; still he will find 
it a useful and most serviceable companion. Mr. Neymarck’s short 
paragraphs are always substantial ; very often the author recedes in the 
background and gives us pithy and well-chosen extracts from other 
writers, mainly French and English. To temper cum grano salis our 
laudatory appreciation of the Vocabulaire’s solid merits, we venture to 
suggest that a less meagre sprinkling of German names in the index of 
authors quoted would be desirable. 

Although Dr. Apostol is a Russian who wrote in German, it may be 
worth while to mention here the recently issued French translation of 
his book on the Artels, as many English readers are more conversant 
with the French than with the German language ; moreover in our 
occidental economic literatures, information on this highly interesting 
subject is only to be met in a very scanty way, or scattered about and 
mingled with other matter. In Russia the study of this, in its oldei 
and still surviving form, essentially Russian institution has been a 
labour of love. Dr. Apostol has carefully studied his predecessors as 
well as all available official publications ; he presents us with a connected 
historical narrative of the evolution of the Artels since the end of the 
Middle Ages and shows how in the present day they still cover the 
whole of the Russian territory. His last chapter is devoted to the 
attempt to introduce co-operative associations combined on strictly 
occidental patterns at the time of the emancipation from serfdom; no 
care having been taken to adapt these to surrounding circumstances, 
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this introduction has resulted in a series of failures. But the old Arte/ 
founded on what Dr. Apostol calls its primitive communistic basis has 
held its ground, especially in rural regions ; in fact, Dr. Apostol con. 
siders it as an organic form of association universally connected with a 
certain backward stage of civilisation. EK. CastELor 


La Participation aux Bénéfices. Par EMILE WAXWEILER. 
(Paris: Arthur Rousseau.) 


THE Musée Social, thanks to the generosity of its lamented founder, 
the Comte de Chambrun, organized in 1895 a competition on the 
subject named above—profit-sharing—for prizes to the amount of 
£1,000. Nearly a hundred essays were sent in; four were couronnés, 
while that of M. Waxweiler, Lecturer at the University of Brussels, 
was awarded first prize. This flattering distinction was no doubt due 
in part to the fact that ‘amongst all the competitors M. Waxweiler 
showed himself the most sympathetic in regard to the share of profits. 
And it was both natural and legitimate that, in a competition intended 
to propagate the theory of profit-sharing, the judges should be more 
particularly disposed to reward the essay which best fulfilled this 
aim. Nevertheless, apart from the interest attached to a given 
tendency, the verdict will be ratified by all who give a high place to 
accuracy of information and precision in argument. Perhaps it will 
be less appreciated by those who assign greater importance to the art 
of composition and the charm of readableness, These readers will 
perhaps be bored by the author’s minute analysis, as, for instance, by 
the enumeration of the twenty-nine objections that can be raised 
against profit-sharing, each one coupled with its refutation. The 
reader is apt to lose the thread among all these distinctions. 

M. Waxweiler has been careful to keep closely to the limits of his 
subject. In the first place, and to our thinking advisedly, he discards 
all that concerns métayage, that agricultural contract which, as much 
from its origin as by its aim, is outside the industrial contract known 
as profit-sharing. He discards also, and this we regret, certain very 
ancient forms of profit-sharing, notably those in use from time im- 
memorial amongst the fishermen of certain maritime regions. He 
further discards all the modifications of wage-contract, such as sliding 
scales, premiums, &c., and, finally, all those additional supple- 
mentary wages which are not distributed individually to the labourers, 
but are set apart by the masters for the collective benefit, such as 
superannuation funds, the building of workmen’s dwellings, technical 
schools, &c. 

The ground thus cleared, there remains the contract for sharing 
properly so called, which the author thus defines: A special system of 
payment (of labour) in which the price of labour varies with the rate of 
profits. This definition adapts itself well enough to what is called 
“ Profit-sharing,” but by no means to what is called ‘‘ Co-partnership.’ 
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As a matter of fact M. Waxweiler does not allude to this; and, I 
believe, the word is not to be found throughout the entire work. He 
makes some allusion (p. 48) to that combination by which the wage- 
earner becomes a shareholder, and, by small degrees, a co-proprietor 
in the enterprise, but he does not appear to think that, for the majority 
of those who believe in profit-sharing, co-partnership is the topmost 
grade in the sharing and the end that one should always have in view. 
This is in M, Waxweiler’s book a great omission which will above 
all disagreeably affect his English readers. It is true that in France 
we are less preoccupied with this side of the question, notwithstanding 
that it is precisely in our country that the most famous example is to 
be found—I mean the Familistére at Guise. 

M. Waxweiler skilfully defends profit-sharing against the numerous 
objections with which practical men and orthodox economists have 
overwhelmed it, and especially against the most serious attack, that on 
which M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, for example, most strongly insists, 
namely, that the labourer has no part in the profits because the profits 
are not created by the workers, but solely by the master, He replies 
that in all industrial enterprise it is impossible to determine who is 
the originator of profits, nor even whether there is a single person who 
can lay claim to any individual right as originator whatever. Long 
ago, for that matter, Stanley Jevons compared industrial enterprise to 
the witches’ cauldron in Macbeth, in which everything was boiled 
hotch-potch. In fact, more often it is not the head of the enterprise, 
the manager, who gets the profits, but the speculator, that is to say, 
the share-holding capitalist. Therefore, why among all the associates 
should the manual worker be the only one who is unable to claim any 
rights in the general proceeds of the enterprise? Another objection, 
more serious, because it is practical and not theoretical, is that the 
results afforded by the sharing of profits have hitherto been singularly 
meagre. According to the figures cited and borrowed from Mr. 
Schloss’s inquiry (Report on Profit-sharing, 1896), out of 83 enterprises 
where profit-sharing had been adopted, the general average of the dis- 
tributed portion only represented 4°4 per cent. of the wages. However, 
according to the Labour Gazette, the average has risen in the last few 
years to nearly 5 per cent. It is, therefore, less than the distributive 
societies can procure. Is this enough to alter the feeling of the wage- 
earner, institute the reign of social peace in the factory, augment the 


‘productivity of labour and other benefits that optimists expect of the 


participation system? It is doubtful. Fortunately, it does not do, in 
my opinion, to attach great importance to averages. Averages are 
but formed by summing both the successes and the failures. When we 
wish to judge of the future of a new institution we should take into 
account only those experiments which have succeeded. Now we know 
of a dozen who have distributed to their workers, under the name of a 
share of profits, supplementary payment varying from 10 to 13 per cent. 
on their wages. At the Godin Familistére it amounted to 18 per 
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cent.; in the Maison Leclaire to 21 per cent. 
results. 

Tn fine, the author has faith in the future of profit-sharing. And 
the ground for this confidence is that it appears to him to remedy in a 
happy manner the vices of the wage-system, and consequently to 
harmonise with the general tendency of industrial evolution. In effect 
the wage-system has this double vice. First, that of making of the 
worker a mere commodity, the price of which is determined solely by 
the law of supply and demand ; secondly, to make the worker pay too 
heavy a premium on security against the industrial risks that his 
master undertakes. Profit-sharing, in transforming the wage-contract 
into a quasi-contract of partnership, corrects this twin defect. 

One of the most interesting and novel chapters in the book is that 
devoted to State intervention. The State may intervene either: 
a by imposing profit-sharing in certain cases, as in the contracts for 
public works, or in the charter of incorporation of certain societics 
(for example, in France a Bill which has not yet become law, imposes 
it upon co-operative societies in favour of their employés) ; or (d) by 
making it a rule with its own employés; or (c) simply by inserting in 
the general law a model form of contract for profit-sharing (like 
the contract of community of goods in marriage in the code Napoléon), 
notwithstanding for the contracting parties the liberty to disregard 
it if they so desire. The author does not show himself favourable 
to any of these forms of State intervention. 

We regret that he has not treated of the question, so warmly dis 
cussed in England, of profit-sharing for the employés of distributive 
societies and of the Co-operative Wholesale Societies, more especially as 
they bring into play highly important principles for the understanding 
of the subject. 

There will be found in an appendix the rules governing the organisa- 
tion of profit-sharing in twenty or so of the most interesting establish- 
ments. Cu. GIDE 


The Shifting and Incidence of Taxation. By Professor EDw1n 
R. A. SELIGMAN. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 1899.) 


THE appearance of a second edition of Professor Seligman’s elaborate 
study of the most difficult problem in taxation, shows that there is a 
real revival of interest in the theoretical side of public finance, and 
that the minutest critical and historical inquiries will find attentive 
readers. As the work in its earlier form was reviewed in this JourNAL 
(January, 1893), our task must now be limited to stating the changes 
and expansions that further reflection and the comments of other 
workers in the same field have produced. 

First of all, the greater space allotted to the earlier writers may be 
noted. Instead of a single chapter, a whole Book is devoted to tracing 
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the doctrines of incidence in their rudimentary form, with a number of 
important quotations from many scarce, in some cases almost in- 
accessible, works. In noticing the first edition we felt bound to protest 
against the scanty space assigned to the Physiocrats. Professor 
Seligman has removed this objection by opening the second book of 
his historical part with a chapter of nearly twenty pages on “ The 
Physiocratic Theory,” in which he sketches the main positions of the 
school on the question of incidence with somewhat fuller detail than 
can be found in any other English work. 

Again, a single chapter on ‘‘ The Equal-difftision Theory ” is formed 
by combining the sections on the “optimistic” and “ pessimistic’’ 
theories, and this is also an improvement. But we believe that further 
progress might have been made in this direction. By a slight altera- 
tion of title Held’s agnostic theory could have been brought into the 
chapter just referred to. It seems, too, that writers who use the 
mathematical method could easily have been distributed under different 
categories. If Ricardo had employed mathematical symbols instead of 
clumsy language and arithmetical illustrations, would he have ceased 
to be a member of what Professor Seligman calls the ‘absolute ” 
school? Finally, as a personal matter we may demur to the inclusion 
of writers of financial text-books under the head of “ eclectics,” even 
though we derive consolation from the fact that our author would 
appear to place himself under the same heading (p. 160). 

In the second part, devoted to the exposition of ‘The Doctrine of 
Incidence,” there are also important improvements. A new chapter, 
containing, however, some of the material formerly placed in the 
section dealing with ‘“‘ taxes on profits,” opens the part and deals with 
“General Principles.” After the assertion that the problem of the 
shifting of taxation is primarily a question of prices (p. 179), and 
therefore a ‘‘part of the wider theory of value” (ib.), there follows 
an exhaustive enumeration of the circumstances that affect the 
incidence of a tax on commodities. In succeeding chapters the more 
prominent forms of taxation are considered in respect to the shiftings 
that they undergo and their ultimate incidence. From some of the 
conclusions reached we have already expressed dissent (Economic 
JourNAL, vol. iii., pp. 97-8), and we may therefore select one point on 
which it seems that an undue extension of the modern theory of profits 
has been the cause of error. ‘Profitable production at the same 
cost implies,” says Professor Seligman, ‘‘in the long run a monopoly ” 
(p. 196), and in a note he criticises the distinguished Italian writers, 
Pantaleoni and Graziani, for not recognising this as a necessary 
condition. But the reasoning in support of the position seems extra- 
ordinarily weak, coming from an economist of Professor Seligman’s 
eminence. It is simply, ‘‘There could not then be any permanent 
profits to all the producers, because prices could not permanently 
remain above the mere rate of production” (p. 186). But it may be 
asked in reply, ‘‘ Would not cost of production include profits sufficient 
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to retain producers in the business?” By regarding profits as alto- 
gether a differential return, Professor Seligman exaggerates Walker's 
well-known theory, and at the same time leaves out that writer's con- 
ception of the no, or, as we should prefer to say, minimum, profits 
employer. That there may be a uniform cost of production at which 
producers receive interest on their capital, and proportional wages of 
superintendence ‘the two elements of profit on the older view), appears 
a perfectly possible condition of things. There is no adequate reason 
given why some one producer should be led by competition to lower 
his price with the probability of initial loss. 

The theory of incidence, however, derives a good deal of its 
attractiveness from the difficulty and uncertainty of so many of its 
doctrines, and each fresh attempt at expansion is sure to present 
objects for criticism. One great merit of Professor Seligman’s work 
is found in his clear presentation of accepted truths, but another is 
the brilliant and incisive mode in which it brings some doubtful 
propositions into notice. C. F. BasTaBie 


Saggi di Economia e Finanza. By A. DE VitTI DE Marco. 
(‘‘ Giornale degli Economisti.”” Rome. s. a.) 


Tus volume consists of three studies, one belonging to the history 
of economics, the others to State finance. Following the laudable 
German custom the disciple of the erudite and amiable Luigi Cossa pre- 
pared a series of essays to celebrate his thirty years of devotion to 
economic science. Signor Viti de Marco took the theories of Serra (a 
topic after Cossa’s own heart) as his theme. After criticising the 
earlier critics of his subject the writer shows that Serra is dealing 
with a theoretic problem, that his work is not on international trade in 
general, or still less on political economy, but on the special problems of 
international payments and the causes governing the value of money. 
Our author contends, however, that Serra had not reached the principle 
of comparative cost, and consequently the true conditions of the terri- 
torial division of industry (pp. 27-8). In like manner he failed to 
grasp the quantity theory of money value. His real merits consist in his 
clear statements respecting international payments, and his recognition 
of the regulation of the quantity of money in a country by definite causes. 
It is also in his favour that he advocated the free export of money, 
though he was not a free trader (p. 49). A brief notice of another 
writer—Biblia—who is used as a foil to raise Serra’s reputation con- 
cludes the essay. 

The second study deals with the oft-debated question as to the 
relative effects of taxation and borrowing ; but it enters into a detailed 
discussion of the way in which the interests of different economic 
classes and of successive generations are affected by the system of a 
public debt. 

In a closing essay the position of the state domain is considered, 
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first, in its legal and economic aspect, secondly, from the financial 
point of view. In particular the conditions under which the sale of 
public property is admissible are examined at some length. The last 
section discusses the interesting problem of the method of valuing 
State property. C. F. BastaBLe 


Libero Scambio. By ARNALDO AGNELLI. (Milan: Hoepli. 
Pp. xv., 175. 1897.) 


PRIZE essays are not in general valuable additions to literature, but 
such exceptions as Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire and Prof. Nicholson’s 
Effects of Machinery on Wages warn us against altogether neglecting 
works of this class. Signor Agnelli has not, indeed, found any new 
arguments of importance on either side of the hackneyed free trade 
question, but he has brought together all or nearly all the old ones, 
placed them in their logical order and estimated their relative weight, 
To the student who wanted to get in concise form a critical account of 
the state of the controversy, the book would be decidedly useful. Its 
main fault—perhaps one cause of its success in the contest for the 
Cossa prize—is its undue reliance on authority. A good many of the 
references in the notes might have been omitted on the revision of the 
book for press and their place taken by an index. 

C. F. BasTaBLE 


La Costituzione Economica Odierna. ACHILLE Loria. (Turin: 
Bocca. 1899. Pp. 822.) 


WE have here a continuation of Professor Loria’s Analisi della 
Proprieta Capitalista (1889). In the Analisi he had dealt with the 
historical genesis, and organic development of the present economical 
constitution of society. He now deals with its present structure and 
tendencies. His method (as we are told in his Preface, p. viii) is the 
rigorous method of the Classical School, applied by him to Distribution, 
while they confined it to ‘‘ Redistribution and Exchange.” Distribution, 
he insists, is not a mere question of exchange: there are deeper causes 
(174, &c.). This is true, but in applying the old method he runs the 
old risk, the risk of positing as a historical fact what was only 
assumed as an abstract result of logical analysis and the first step in the 
subsequent logical synthesis. For we are asked to begin by supposing 
that land is free to all, and all the land equal in quality, and each man 
cultivating a unit quantity; then there will be dispersive extensive 
cultivation. Then as the productiveness of the land becomes less, the 
men will help each other, still dispersedly and independently (in exten- 
sive association) ; next they will help each other by devoting one half 
their unit to capital and the other half to labour (in intensive associa- 
tion) ; in the third place they will be driven to mixed association, one 
man devoting his unit to labour only, another to capital only, the 
division of product still remaining equal (ch. i, 1—4). 

k 2 
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Of all these stages, and the further in which the growth of popula- 
tion plays a decisive and revolutionary part, we must say that they do 
not, any of them, cease to be a priori by being arranged in a series, 
easily mistaken for a historical series. The first is less abstract than 
in the famous hypothesis, ‘‘ Suppose yourself poised on a pivot in free 
space”; but it is still an abstraction. 

Professor Loria’s sketch of the growth of modern capital and pro- 
perty out of the suppression of free land has been given in a former 
number of this Journal (March, 1894, pp. 77—78). It may be enough 
to say that the modifications here of the statements in the Analisi and in 
Les Bases économiques de la Constitution Sociale are inconsiderable.! 
We are spared, however, the sensational extravagances of the earlier 
book in the ascription of all events sacred and profane to economical 
causes, 

The course of development is thus summed up: “If in that 
economical system, in which the product is assigned in its entirety 
to the labourer, capital and labour are so employed as to give the 
maximum product—if under bipartition between wages and profits 
capital gets the maximum profits with means which may make the 
product less than the maximum—given the tripartition between wages, 
profits, and rent, the land obtains [for its holder] the maximum rent 
with means which may make both product and profit less than the 
maximum ” (95—96). 

It does not follow that wages are at the minimum; in fact the com- 
plete appropriation of the soil tends to raise wages, for thus greater 
production is secured. ‘The capitalists act like the Arab who gets 
his camel to start by first overloading him and then taking part of the 
load off; the creature feels the relief, rises, and moves on. So the 
capitalists, as long as there are lands to dispose of, load down the 
workers with the leaden hood of minimum wages, and, as soon as the 
lands are all gone and the hood is not absolutely necessary to them, 
lighten the burden a little and get better work” (123). This is true 
both in agriculture and in manufacture at the present day ; wages are 
everywhere higher than the minimum (219—223) ; and Liebknecht, at 
the Socialist Congress at Halle in 1890, procured the omission of the 
‘‘brazen law’’ from the official programme of the German Socialists 
(224). Unions may have raised wages a little, but could not of them- 
selves have determined the upward movement (225). Neither under the 
‘‘ecompulsory constitution ” of slavery (226) nor under the ‘‘ systematic 
constitution’ of law and ordinance (235) was it so; but under the 
present ‘‘ automatic constitution” of laissez faire, the compatibility of 
high wages with the persistence of ‘‘ capitalism” is a characteristic 
feature (ibid.). 

But the high wages are counteracted by the over-valuation of the 
land. In modern times the fluctuations in rent lead to the frequent 
sale of land, which, to the horror and wonder of Conservatives in all 


1 See, e.g., the present book, p. 191, note, 646 n. 
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nations, has become a normal feature of present economic conditions 
(249, 253, &c.). ‘* Unconsciousness, imperceptibility, is the essential 
mark of all that is great and powerful in the world, of the force that 
raises up, as well as the force that strikes down; and the passing from 
hand to hand (circolazione) of property in land, this impalpable process 
which eludes general observation, is revealed to scientific investigation 
both as the destructive microbe of the present social system and as the 
fertilising germ of a new and fairer humanity” (264). The exclusive 
appropriation of land puts in motion the forces that tend to take away 
the land from the monopolisers and make it again accessible to the 
labourers, thus restoring to the latter their “ option” and their liberty ; 
for high wages should make it possible for the labourers to buy back 
their ‘unit of land” (265, 266, 276). But it becomes then a matter 
of life and death for ‘‘ capitalism” to forbid the land to the labourers ; 
and this is done by various devices (e.g., 279, 280), but especially by the 
Over-valuation of Land (289). We had heard something of this in the 
Analisi (p. 274) ; but it is the chief subject of three-fourths of this new 
book (ch. iii, seq.). 

The phenomenon is familiar to us in this country. Land fetches, 
as arule, a somewhat greater price than seems warranted by the actual 
profits the buyer can make out of it year by year, as compared with the 
profits of other investments (cf. 291). Professor Loria sees in this 
phenomenon a defensive action of Capital against Labour. To keep 
off the purchasing workman, ‘“ Capitalism ”’ raises the price of land 
ever and again a little higher; the cup reaches the lips, but the 
draught is not drained. 

There is difficulty in seeing how far the action of the capitalists is 
conceived by the author as deliberate or as instinctive. In some places 
(e.g., 283 n., 595) it is described as instinctive. But the language of 
other passages implies what might be called a ‘‘ quasi-consciousness ”’ 
(411, 416, 421, 593). If the capitalists do not know what they are 
doing, and do not know how wicked they are, it seems strange to 
accuse them of duplicity. The French Government after the Revolu- 
tion dealt treacherously, we are told, with the Church lands. ‘“ The 
revolutionary leaders, in the name of whom the new dictators had 
arisen, did not allow them to proclaim aloud the aristocratic meaning of 
their agrarian policy, and compelled them to resort to lying promises 
and shameful fictions” (422). This is surely more than an uncon- 
scious drifting towards an end not understood. 

Our comfort is that after all the end is not gained; agriculture 
and industry are brought to ruin in their present form (622, 623). 
‘Although at their first beginning the capitalistic forms of industry, 
by substituting compulsory association for isolated production, repre- 
sent a powerful factor of productive and social progress, afterwards 
under the implacable influence of their inherent antagonisms they 
come step by step to lose their primitive superiority over isolated 
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economy, till at last they become inferior thereto. Such inferiority, 
becoming more and more accentuated, results finally in destroying the 
flourishing system of compulsory association, to replace it, first with 
isolated economy, and then with a more efficacious form of associated 
production. An equally sad fate awaits the automatic economy of 
hired service, which by an organic deterioration is gradually dethroned 
from its primitive superiority over isolated production, and then 
becomes positively inferior to it, and is one day compelled to yield the 
sceptre of production to the isolated labourers, who, in their turn, 
_ will establish a definitive and fruitful form of associated labour ”’ (639), 
It is not easy to gather what the new form will be; every existing 
form of co-partnership is weighed in the balances and found wanting 
(670, 675). 

To Professor Loria, the appropriation of the land is the cause of 
all the phenomena of what he and others call ‘‘ Capitalism.” To 
Marx the cause was the appropriation of the means of production, land 
included. We are in presence of two questions that social reformers 
have been asking and answering for themselves for the last twenty 
years in this country. The first is: If private property is the cause of 
our evils, can we rightfully limit its mischief to the case of land, or 
must we not attribute mischief to the private ownership of the other 
means of production also? The second is: Can we rightfully ascribe 
our evils to private property at all? In this country, at least, progress 
in the healing of evils seems more likely to be secured in manv- 
facturing industry, where the strongest heads and wills are at work, 
than in agriculture. But in any case we decline to admit that we 
are blindly following a benevolent or malevolent instinct. Not only 
in technical invention, but even in the organisation of industry, 
deliberate will and conscious reasoning are of some avail. May not 
the contrary view have sunk into the mind of the learned author from 
the political depression of his native country? If so, with the altered 
prospects which we all hope and expect for Italy, we may look for 
a brighter mood in its professors. J. Bonar 


The Right to the Whole Produce of Labour; the Origin and 
Development of the Theory of Labour's Claim to the Whole 
Product of Industry. By Dr. ANTON MENGER, Professor of 
Jurisprudence in the University of Vienna. Translated by 
M. E. TANNER, with an Introduction and Bibliography by 
H. 8. FoxweE.., M.A., Professor of Economics at University 
College, London, &c. (London: Macmillan. 1899. Pp. 267, 
8vo. Price 6s. net.) 

Dr. MrenGEr’s book is an old friend and helper of such students of 


modern economic history as read the German language. In our times, 
when the circle of economic students seems on the whole to be widening, 
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it is well that so good a book should be made accessible to all who 
can read English. 

It is a fragment of a larger work, which we may hope the author 
will one day complete, on the general subject of Socialism from the 
lawyer's point of view,—Socialism as modifying the present laws, espe- 
cially of property. Socialism may no doubt modify the marriage laws, 
but the unanimity of Socialists of all groups is far more decided in regard 
to its effects on the laws of property, and it is with their views on 
property that Professor Menger is concerned in the book before us. 
Unable to deal at present with the whole problem, the Professor deals 
with a part of it, the assertion by Socialists of the workman’s right: 
(1) to the whole product of his labour; (2) to existence and sub- 
sistence ; (3) to employment. These three rights, especially the two 
former, had formed an important and it was alleged an original feature 
of the doctrines of Rodbertus and Marx, the leaders of German scientific 
Socialism. Dr. Menger has no difficulty in showing that, long before 
the Germans took them up, they had been taught by the English 
Anarchists and Socialists, Godwin, Hall, Thompson, and by the French 
Socialists and St. Simonians. He shows too that Marx, whose studies 
included the English writers no less than the French, was disingenuous 
in professing to make for himself what he really found ready to his 
hand. He gives a brief sketch of the later phases of Socialism in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, and he concludes with two chapters of 
criticism. He is always trenchant, and he is sufficiently sympathetic 
to be a useful critic. 

The translation is well done. In places it might be said that the 
emphasis has been shifted or lost. Thus, to go no farther than page 6, 
the meaning of the last sentence but one is, probably, that the right to 
employment, although only a form of the right to subsistence, has become 
of greater historical importance than the latter because it was more 
obviously a step to Socialism. So on page 7, ‘‘A commodity should belong 
only to the individual by whose labour it was produced,” seems to give 
the sense less exactly than when the original is rendered more literally 
as follows :—‘‘ When an article is produced by the labour of one single 
person, then the article should belong to this single person alone,”—for 
the next sentence proceeds to speak of the joint work of several persons 
and the allocation of the product in that much more difficult case. On 
page 32 it seems better to talk of the ‘‘ absurdity” than of the ‘“ bad 
taste’ of Wolff’s mathematical demonstrations. But, after all, trans- 
lators may differ, as well as original authors. There is no doubt that 
the present translation deserves the high praise of being more compact 
than its original. 

Professor Foxwell has added greatly to the value of the book. He 
has prefixed a discourse, to which the only objection is that it bears 
with Dr. Menger’s preliminary remarks the same name of ‘“ Introduc- 
tion.” It contains a more detailed account of the English Socialists than 
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was possible for any one to give but the possessor of the finest English 
economic library in the world; and Professor Foxwell’s comments on 
Socialism and on present social problems are always stimulating and 
often profound. ‘ Not only is our age one of exceptionally rapid change, 
but our ideals are changing even more rapidly than our institutions, so 
that we live in an atmosphere of social ferment and revolutionary 
proposals, What makes the situation still more critical, and forms to 
my mind the peculiar danger of modern societies, is the startling con- 
trast between their political and economic development. In politics, 
equality ; in economics, subordination. One man, one vote; why not 
also one man, one wage?” (xiv, xv.) ‘‘It is far more important and 
far more practicable to take care that the acquisition of new wealth 
proceeds justly than to attempt to redistribute wealth already acquired” 
(cx.). This last is a ‘‘ golden word.” 

Attention should be called finally to the Appendices. Appendix I. 
contains a translation of Karl Marx’s Preface to the Critique of Political 
Economy published by him in 1859 and almost unprocurable now. 

Appendix II. is probably the best bibliography ever yet formed of 
the writings of English Socialists from Godwin to the later Owenites, 
It includes books, periodical publications, biographies, and histories. 

The whole volume is a joint contribution to economic literature in 
which all the collaborators may well feel a sense of satisfaction. There 
has seldom been so great value compressed into so small bulk. 

J. Bonar 


Gesammelte Aufsiitze von Lwo Brentano. ERsTER BAND: 
Erbrechtspolitik. Alte und neue Feudalitit. (Stuttgart. 
1899. Cotta. XII. and 592 pp. 8vo.) 


THE essays published in this volume, though, as regards about half 
of them, historical in form, are all written with the purpose of support- 
ing the author’s opinions on certain legislative enactments and proposals 
which have recently occupied the politicians of several German 
States, and more especially the legislature of the Kingdom of Prussia. 

These enactments and proposals fall under two heads: (1) Those 
which intend to prevent the subdivision of peasants’ holdings on the 
owner’s death and are described by the general name of ‘“ Anerben- 
recht,” ‘“‘ Anerbe”” being the designation of the person who takes the 
land on the decease of his ancestor or other predecessor; (2) Those 
for the promotion of measures, facilitating the cutting up of large 
estates into peasants’ holdings by allowing the purchase price of the 
latter to be converted into terminable or permanent rent-charges. The 
legislation serving that object is generally described as ‘“‘ Rentengiiter- 
gesetzgebung,” the word ‘‘ Rentengut ’’ being used to describe a holding 
subject to a rent-charge. 

‘‘ Anerbenrecht ” in its older form has existed in many parts of 
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Germany. In this older form it meant, that the owner for the time 
being was much in the same position as an English tenant-in-tail in 
possession minus the faculty of barring the entail, the only difference 
arising from the fact that the brothers and sisters excluded from the 
inheritance were, as a general rule, entitled to the payment of portions 
of which they could not be deprived by testamentary disposition. 

This older Anerbenrecht, as a legally recognised system, was in 
most parts of Germany swept away by the reforms introduced 
during the first half of the present century ; but the actual custom seems 
to have lingered on in many places, and since 1874 legislation in 
several German States has attempted to revive it in a modernised form. 
In the kingdom of Prussia statutes providing for the re-introduction of 
Anerbenrecht were successively introduced for the provinces of Hanover 
(74); Lauenburg (’81) ; Westphalia (82) ; Brandenburg (’83) ; Silesia 
(84); Schleswig-Holstein (’86); and for the district of Kassel (’77). This 
new “ Anerbenrecht’”’ differs from the former law in three important 
respects : (a) it is voluntary and applicable to such holdings only as 
are registered for that purpose by their respective owners, who, more- 
over, may cancel such registration at any time they think fit to do so; 
(b) the existence of ‘‘ Anerbenrecht ” does not in any way interfere with 
the freedom of division by will or ‘inter vivos;”’ the “ Anerbenrecht ” 
becomes effective in the case of intestate succession only; (c) the 
“ Anerbe” takes the holding subject tothe right of hisbrothers and sisters 
to receive their shares of the inheritance in money. In some provinces 
he takes a small addition to his share, in others the shares of all are 
equal. The share of the “ Anerbe”’ may be increased by testamen- 
tary disposition, but subject to the right of the brothers and sisters to 
receive their legitim portion at the least. 

Except in the province of Hanover these statutes have been used 
toa very small extent only, and the adherents of ‘‘ Anerbenrecht,” 
ascribing their failure to accidental causes, have for some time tried 
to replace the voluntary system by one that will be compulsory, and 
also to impress this new system with several characteristics which 
will bring it nearer to the law in its older form. These attempts have 
resulted in two statutes dated respectively 1896 and 1898, of which 
the first introduces compulsory ‘‘Anerbenrecht” for all holdings 
throughout Prussia subject to rent-charges by virtue of the legislation 
to which I shall have to refer below, whilst the second enacts that the 
system in question is to be applied to all holdings of a certain im- 
portance used for agricultural or forestry purposes within the province 
of Westphalia and certain adjacent districts (estates comprised in 
family settlements or subject to feudal rules of descent being however 
excepted). The ‘‘ Anerbenrecht ” of these statutes differs from that of 
the previous ones, in respect of all the three characteristics to which 
we have referred, inasmuch as (a) it is compulsory; (b) freedom of 
alienation is considerably interfered with, more especially with 
reference to holdings subject to the provisions of the Statute of 1896 ; 
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(c) the preferential rights of the ‘“‘Anerbe” are of a much more 
substantial character. 

The legislation with reference to ‘‘ Rentengiiter” began in 1886, 
when the Prussian Government was authorised to expend the sum of 
100,000,000 marks for the purchase of land in two of the eastern 
provinces, which land was to be sold in small holdings to colonists of 
German nationality at purchase prices which were converted into 
terminable or permanent rent-charges. The intention of this Act was 
the establishment of a popular force strong enough to stem the tide of 
Polish ascendency which had then become very perceptible in these 
provinces. It is unnecessary for my present purpose to discuss 
the result of this Act (which in 1898 was supplemented by a further 
statute opening a fresh credit for 100,000,000 marks for new purchases 
in the same area). Its importance with reference to the subject now 
under discussion, lies in the fact that it disregarded the principle 
established by the Redemption Act of 1850, according to which land 
was not to be subject to any permanent charges, and that this 
precedent was soon followed by the Statute of 1890, by which the sale 
of land in consideration of terminable or perpetual rent-charges was 
declared to be permissible throughout Prussia. There are thus 
‘‘ Rentengiiter”’ under both Acts, and as regards both classes com- 
pulsory ‘‘ Anerbenrecht’’ was—as mentioned above—introduced in 
1896, the idea being that the newly created peasants’ holdings should 
be protected against subdivision. 

Professor Brentano is hostile no less to ‘“‘ Anerbenrecht ” than to 
‘‘ Rentengiiter,” and his arguments against these attempts to create a 
specially protected form of property, for the sake of facilitating the 
creation and securing the permanence of peasant holdings, are, 
in part, of a substantial and interesting nature. In the first 
article dealing with ‘‘The droit d’ainesse in France during and 
after the Restoration,’ he describes the attempts which, during the 
reigns of Louis XVIII. and Charles X. were made to introduce primo- 
geniture in France, and gives a most interesting account of the discus- 
sions to which they led in the Chambers and outside. He shows how 
some of the arguments which were then used by the supporters of the 
right of one heir-at-law to take the land exclusively have exactly the 
opposite tendency of those used by the modern defenders of privileged 
succession. Then he points out (p. 53) that, whilst it is now alleged 
that the growing migration from the country into the towns would be 
stopped by a further extension of the principle of preventing subdivision 
of holdings by artificial means, the French agrarians of 1820 urged the 
advantage of this kind of legislation as a means for checking over- 
population in the country districts. 

On the other hand, he also demonstrates the hardy vitality of some 
misconceptions, as, for instance, the assumption that the system of 
equal division among all the children of deceased landowners leads to 
the ‘‘ pulverisation of real property,” which experience has shown to be 
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opposed to truth (see p. 65 and the statistical information on p. 153), 
and on which the French supporters of primogeniture relied as much 
as some of the modern advocates of ‘‘ Anerbenrecht.” 

The developments of English land law in the direction of freedom 
of alienation are dwelt on in the second article, and a third article, 
pointing out the reasons why peasant holdings are prevalent in Bavaria, 
whilst in the eastern parts of Prussia large estates preponderate, shows 
that the development of the varieties of agricultural ownership and 
tenancies are dependent to a very small extent only on legal rules as to 
tenure and transmission (see p. 253). This is also shown by the very 
interesting article on the proposed introduction of ‘‘ Anerbenrecht ” 
into Bavaria, which, commenting on the results of a Government 
inquiry as to the devolution of land among peasant proprietors in that 
country, points out the circumstance that the actual practice is not 
appreciably influenced by the rules of law on the subject (see p. 454). 

Another side of the question is brought out in the article entitled 
“Agrarian Assertions in the Light of actual Fact,” in which the 
quotations from Staatsrath Buchenberger’s memorandum on the 
taxation and indebtedness of landowners in the Grand Duchy of Baden 
are of special interest. It is proved by these quotations that the four 
districts in which the indebtedness reaches the highest figures all 
belong to those parts of Baden in which the system of allowing one of 
the children to take the land subject to portions payable by him to 
his brothers and sisters, is most prevalent. 

The above are only a few instances of the valuable material which 
Professor Brentano contributes to the investigation of the merits of 
the legislation to which we have referred. There can be no doubt 
that a valuable service is performed in exposing the inconclusive and 
frequently unfair arguments and the reckless assertions of the agrarian 
agitatorsin Germany. Dr. Brentano would, however, have been more 
effective in his endeavours to attain this object, if he had not himself 
adopted some of the methods for which his opponents are justly blamed. 
Among these the use of irrelevant arguments has a prominent place. 
One of the battle horses of the agrarian agitators is the alleged fact 
that the forms of tenure which they recommend are of Germanic 
origin, while the legal rules which now prevail are imported from 
foreign countries. It would be a waste of time to point out the 
futility and irrelevancy of this argument ; yet Dr. Brentano by trying 
to show that ‘‘ Anerbenrecht” itself is a foreign importation, gives it 
an importance which it does not deserve. 

Another example of this kind of ‘‘Adyos jrrwv’’ favoured by the 
agrarians is their habit to call a thing by a bad name and then 
condemn it by reason of its name. One instance of this practice is 
pointed out on p. 1 in connection with Dr. Brentano’s criticism of the 
agrarian assertion, that the law as to the division of land in France 
among the owners’ children, is one of the measures brought about by 


the French Revolution. He says that this assertion is partly intended 
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to show that equal division of land is in some way associated with the 
Reign of Terror and the Guillotine. But there are several examples 
of the same method in the book under review. Thus the words 
“‘ Superior Ownership ” are used in connection with the rent-charges on 
the land purchased by small owners (see p. 325), and visions of feudal 
exactions, labour services, and serfdom are conjured up. Yet surely, 
whatever name the relation between the rent-charge owner and the 
landowner may be called by, the relation is one well known in other 
countries, and has not there tended to revive feudalism. As a matter 
of fact—which is admitted by Dr. Brentano in a later article (see 
p. 318), not a single sale of land has actually been made in con. 
sideration of a perpetual rent-charge. The existing Rentengiiter are 
subject to terminable charges, and represent a system which has been 
followed with success in countries outside of Germany (e.g., in Ireland 
under the Land Purchase Acts); and a legislation which enables land- 
owners to cut down their estates to manageable proportions and 
enables peasant proprietors to purchase their holdings on easy terms, 
ought not to be condemned on the sole ground that the new form of 
property which it creates may possibly be described by a name which 
is also applied to feudal tenures. If ‘‘ Rentengiiter’’ had not been 
placed under the provisions of ‘‘ Anerbenrecht,” no reasonable 
objection could be made against legislation which gives a purely 
optional right to sell or buy agricultural land on certain terms 
deemed favourable to the purchaser. 

A similar use of a name for the purpose of condemning an institu- 
tion, to which it may possibly be applied in a particular sense, is to be 
found on p. 402. Anerbenrecht, it is said, is justified by the considera- 
tion that the law of inheritance exists by the will of the community, 
and that, therefore, the community may determine how that law is to 
be regulated. ‘‘As Socialism is, however, nothing else but the division 
of property by order of the State, this legislation on the law of 
inheritance is the most highly developed Socialism.’’. .. . ‘‘ Is this in the 
interest of the existing social and monarchical order?” I do not think 
that this kind of argument is worthy of a man of Dr. Brentano's 
position, quite apart from the fact that his definition of Socialism 
would not be admitted by any of the adherents of that system. 

A third fault which Dr. Brentano has in common with the majority 
of his opponents is a certain looseness of statement which is apt to 
mislead his readers and frequently verges on absolute inaccuracy. 
Thus, for instance, the assertion on p. 206, that under the English 
Settled Land Act, a tenant for life may sell land comprised in a settle- 
ment, but subject to the condition that he must bequeath the proceeds 
of sale to his successor, is apt to be misunderstood, though it may 
possibly be excused as a.rough representation of the facts of the 
case; but the passage on the same page, according to which Lord 
Halsbury in 1887 passed a bill through the House of Lords ‘‘ by which 
all settled property was automatically converted into free property,” is 
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absolutely and unjustifiably incorrect. Another illustration of this 
want of precision is seen when the two versions of an anecdote told by 
the present Prince Bismarck, which appear on p. 170 and p. 205 
respectively, are compared. 

The intention of the relation of this story is to prove the selfishness 
of English landowners, who are supposed to have promoted the Settled 
Land Acts with the intention of inducing the ‘‘ masses” to buy agricul- 
tural land, so as to obtain their help in the fight for duties on corn; but 
when the two versions are compared, one would be rather glad to know 
what Prince Bismarck did say, and still more what Prince Bismarck’s 
informant said. 

These and some similar circumstances induce a reader to put the 
book down with somewhat mixed feelings. He has read a scientific 
work, but he cannot get rid of the sensation of having read a political 
pamphlet. _ERNEsT SCHUSTER 


Grundherrschaft und Rittergut. Vortrige, mit biographischen 
Beilagen. Von GeEorG FRIEDRICH Knapp. (Leipzig: 
Duncker und Humblot. Pp.167. 1897.) 


A REVIEW of Professor Knapp’s fascinating little volume two years 
alter its appearance is doubtless somewhat belated ; but it would be a 
great pity if the book escaped the attention of English readers, 
especially as it needs but a few words of comment to bring out its 
remarkable significance. 

Until within the last few years, agrarian history in Germany, 
when seriously dealt with at all, has been almost exclusively handled 
by constitutional or legal historians: outside Germany, of course, 
the subject received scarcely any attention. What these historians 
wade of it, and especially their construction of the whole development 
from the time of the Vélkerwanderung down to the twelfth century, is 
well enough known. It serves as the basis, it provides the underlying 
assumptions, for the text-books of early constitutional history still 
carrent in Germany and England. The more elaborate and artistic 
frm given to the specifically agrarian part of it by von Maurer—the 
loctrine of the Markgenossenschaft, of the ‘‘village community ” 
which sank into the manor—has, it is true, been pretty generally 
urrendered of late by English writers; but in Germany it held its 
sound until very recently ; and in both countries the more general 
sumptions, which find perhaps their most classic expression in the 
work of Waitz, have continued to be almost universally accepted as 
00 obvious for discussion. In this teaching there was much to excite 
titicism ; tothe present writer, at any rate, it seems very evident that, 
nits main features, it was but a carrying back into the past of certain 
ileals of the first half of the nineteenth century. We can hardly fail 
‘0 observe that for much of it there was very little direct evidence ; 
the references which crowded the footnotes were commonly to scraps 
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of documents which might be, indeed, fitted in to the general scheme, 
but by no means compelled such an interpretation. This character. 
istic may fairly be traced to the purely legal training of the scholars in 
question: they were satisfied if they could put together a logically 
consistent series of formule ; they felt no craving to visualise, to make 
a mental picture of, the social institutions they described, 

For a more realistic and concrete treatment of agrarian history, 
Germany had to wait until the economists should take it in hand, 
They began to be drawn to it some twenty years ago, not merely by 
their “historical” leanings, but by the political necessities of the 
hour. ‘Industrial ” difficulties are not the only ‘‘ social questions” 
in Germany, though foreigners sometimes speak as if they were: the 
lot of the agricultural labourer presents an equally pressing problem, 
in some respects a graver one, for if the socialist propaganda should 
ever carry away the rural population as it has the industrial, the 
government would have to yield to social democracy. Accordingly it 
became the business of German economists to ascertain how the rural 
proletariate had arisen, and to see whether the causes which had 
created it were capable of modification or removal. 

Conspicuous among these investigations was early to be seen the 
treatise of Professor Knapp of Strassburg on the “ Emancipation of 
the Peasants in Prussia”; and to Professor Knapp must be ascribed 
the still greater achievement of producing from his seminary a whole 
school of agrarian historians, who during the last twenty years have 
taken one after another of the provinces of Germany until there is 
now hardly a district which has escaped their scrutiny. All this 
work, be it observed, had‘an immediately practical purpose; it dealt 
mainly with very recent history indeed; it was usually content to 
begin in the eighteenth century; and the preliminary half-dozen pages 
were commonly based upon the generally accepted authorities. 
Within its range it was exceedingly valuable; one might stake the 
case for “the historical method” as a source of practical guidance to 
the statesman upon the lucid survey of the position of the agricultural 
labouring class in the several parts of the country which formed 
Professor Knapp’s address to the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik in 1893, and 
fitly opens the present volume. Would that there existed anything 
equally good for England! But German thoroughness could not stop 
at immediate practical needs; Professor Knapp and his school were 
bound to reopen for themselves the question of ‘origins’; and the 
interesting thing about this volume is that they are now beginning to 
throw overboard all the older doctrines. For years M. Fustel de 
Coulanges seemed to have written in.vain, so far as German scholars 
were.concerned ; now the independent movement, as it would seem, 
of German investigation is beginning to lead it to conclusions identical 
with his on the negative side, even though it hardly sees its way as 
yet to any very positive construction. 

The new departure will be found in an address in this volume, 
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summing up with approval the arguments of Wittich in his Grund- 
herrschaft in Nordwestdeutschland (1896), as well as in a review of 
Meitzen’s Siedelung und Agrarwesen. Wittich and Knapp decisively 
reject the notion, quite inconsistent with Tacitus, that the primitive 
Germans were free self-governing peasants, tilling their own soil. To 
them it seems more likely that “the Germans of Tacitus were small 
landlords, a kind of social aristocracy, who met together in court and 
assembly, but never put their hand to the servile plough. They had 
dependants settled on their land (angesiedelte Knechte), and these were 
peasants who had to provide from the soil their lords’ food. Land- 
lordship, far from being a gradual evolution in historical times, was 
the oldest of known institutions; and it was out of it that later 
institutions arose.” For the Carolingian period, they are equally 
unable to accept the common view that serfdom grew out of the 
voluntary submission of the weaker freemen to the greater, to escape 
the burdens of military service, though there were doubtless many 
such cases. ‘‘ But this was not the general process in Lower Saxony, 
because the dependant peasant was already the rule. When peasant 
holdings are given to a monastery, the donor is not the cultivating 
peasant, but his small landlord, who gives the land and the peasant 
on it. What happened in the Carolingian time was not the birth of 
landlordship, but a new allotment of the permanently dependant 
(horig) peasants, leading to the formation of a relatively small number 
of great lordships instead of a large number of little ones.” The 
further sketch of the subsequent progress of “ villication’’ must be 
regretfully passed over. 

The second article is even more outspoken. Professor Meitzen is 
a very solid representative of a class for which we can find no English 
parallel—that of the professional agrarian experts, produced by the 
agricultural colleges and by the heavy administrative duties cast upon 
German governments by the regulation of peasant holdings: men 
learned in soils and manures, and at the same time thoroughly familiar 
with the details of local tenure, and with all the curiosities of peasant 
usage. The late Georg Hanssen was essentially a man of the same 
type—practical, and, within the range of his interests, a true historical 
scholar—furnishing indeed a wealth of material to younger men with 
wider interests; but yet capable of writing a long dissertation upon 
the origin of the three-field system with hardly a reference to the 
status of the people who worked it. As Professor Knapp remarks in 
a sympathetic character sketch of his old master, to be found in this 
collection, ‘‘ Hanssen sprang from a period in which there were as yet 
no social politics in Germany.” 

Now Professor Meitzen’s strength, in like manner, lies in his know- 
ledge of existing conditions. In his recent enormous work, he has 
poured forth a flood of information, and he has been the first of German 
scholars to follow Mr. Seebohm’s example and utilise modern field maps. 
But he is not content merely to set forth the life of the modern German 
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Junker, Bauer and Landarbeiter, or even of their medieval predecessors ; 
he must have his version of the beginnings; and here, with all his 
apparent originality of argument, he is but repeating what he had learnt 
from Waitz and Sohm and the rest. His reputation is so great that it 
required some little courage for Professor Knapp to urge, however 
politely, that his whole doctrine of origins is mere hypothesis, and 
that another explanation might suit the facts equally well. But this 
is what he does here. The notion of Meitzen and others that the 
laying out of Gewanne and Hufen (furlongs and virgates) was intended 
to produce equality of holdings among free peasants, he properly 
declares far too ‘‘ rationalistic”’ for such times. He calls in question 
the supposed freedom and equality of the peasants; at any rate, as he 
shows, it is not a necessary presupposition of the open-field system. 
And the notion that the village with open fields is something 
specifically German while the isolated homestead is specifically Celtic 
is, he points out, much less obviously probable than that each corres- 
ponds to the geographical conditions under which it was the most 
advantageous method of settlement. 

As I hinted above, Professor Knapp and his school are still in the 
stage of criticism. But we may assuredly expect that they will go on 
to more positive work upon the earlier centuries. They are at any 
rate free from any inclination towards ‘‘ Romanist’”’ exaggeration; 
they are not likely to see the Roman villa in Germany unless they are 
compelled to! Only a few years ago English writers who ventured to 
cast doubt on the ‘‘ free Teuton” view of things were “ anti-Teutonic 
iconoclasts’’ even in England: with Professor Hildebrand and 
Professor Knapp to keep us company, we may now feel tolerably 
comfortable. W. J. ASHLEY 


System der Nationalikonomie. Eine Lesebuch fur Studirende, 
von Gustav Coun, ord. Prof. der Staatswissenschaften an 
der Universitit Gottingen. Dritter Band: Nationalikonomie 
des Handels und des Verkehrswesen. (Stuttgart: Encke. 
1898. Pp. vi, 1030.) “ 


PROFESSOR COHN pleasantly remarks in his preface that, now that 
production-on-a-large-scale with division of labour has so successfully 
solved the problem of text book manufacture, he has had his doubts 
whether it was worth while for the independent craftsman to go on with 
his task. This is, of course, a more or less ironical allusion to the great 
co-operative publications associated with the names of Professors 
Schénberg and Conrad. But Professor Cohn need have no mock mod- 
esty. So long as he continues to write as well as he does, his treatise 
will easily hold its own by the side of the specialist monograph or the 
jejune dictionary article. It is emphatically a Lesebuch, as its author 
calls it. 

But there is another quality required for readability besides an easy 
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flowing style, and that is the merely physical one of a tolerable weight. 
These, more than one thousand, pages are so ponderous that the reader 
iscompelled to sit up to a table to read them with any comfort. Fortun- 
ately for the reviewer, the unbound burden fell asunder in the midst at an 
early stage in his labours. Either the author should have thrown over 
some of his materials,—and it may be remarked that there are a good 
many pages of statistics which could very well have been boiled down 
into a couple of lines,—or, as there is going to be a fourth volume in any 
case, he should have had the courage to give us five. 

That coming fourth volume suggests the remark that the very scope 
of this present instalment of the System is in itself significant. The 
only previous work it can be compared with is the third volume of 
Roscher’s System, which first appeared in 1881. But that was the 
“Nationalékonomik des Handels und Gewerbfleisses.” Now Professor 
Cohn has to postpone the subject of Industry altogether. And this is 
due not only to the rise of new and interesting forms of commercial 
organisation, but still more to the place which Professor Cohn gives to 
Transportation. It occupies more than 300 pages of this volume, and 
it is even put by the side of Trade on the title page. We may see here 
both the author’s personal interest in the subject, and a realisation of 
its growing importance in modern life. 

To review the book at all adequately would demand the knowledge 
of a specialist in two or three different fields, and the expenditure upon 
the task of several weeks of labour. But such criticism a book can 
very seldom get ; and it usually has to wait for the test of actual use 
in class-work or research. Certainly the present writer cannot claim 
to have read more than a fourth of the whole. But that is not so 
unfair to the author after all. The chapters devoted to Transportation 
are, as he tells us, a summary of his work for the last twenty-five or 
thirty years. Professor Cohn has long been known as an authority on 
railways in general and English railways in particular; and every one 
who enters upon the study of that subject will be well advised to begin 
ithere. And as to the rest of the book, each chapter stands on a 
tolerably independent footing and may properly serve as a specimen of 
the author’s method and powers. The term ‘‘ System” is, perhaps, a 
little misleading. Professor Cohn, indeed, has no system, in the sense 
of a body of closely connected ideas, dominating the whole structure ; 
on his own principles, if I remember them rightly as set forth in his 
first volume, he could not have one. 

To judge then of the whole from several of the parts, the thing that 
strikes one about it is its intense and all-pervading nationalism. This 
is shown, to begin with, by the nature of the contents. The book 
follows the useful practice of German treatises in giving us a great deal 
of actual information about commercial matters. But these matters 
are mainly German; the phenomena of other countries are brought in 
chiefly by way of illustration or to stimulate German effort. The book 
which shall draw the large outlines of the world’s commerce with none 
but scientific prepossessions is still to be written. In the second place, 
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the outcries of particular German classes which find themselves } 
endangered by recent developments make themselves -very audible, 0 
The fate of the small shopkeeper, for instance, between the large store 
on the one side and the co-operative society on the other, gives P 
occasion for much discussion altogether in place, and for some ex. I 
hortation (to reform in business methods) which is probably thrown it 
away. The mere fact that here and elsewhere whole pages are devoted ni 
to general advice, in striking contrast to the severe compression of the ni 
‘‘ purely scientific’ argument, speaks loudly enough for the practical tl 
character of the treatise. But, above all, the nationalism of the book fa 
is apparent in the stress continually laid upon commercial rivalry with a 
England. How great has been Germany’s commercial progress since he 
the re-establishment of German unity, how in this direction and that de 
Germany is catching up with England, these are themes which our be 
author, naturally enough, enjoys expounding ; and if they know their r0 
business the writers of Made in Germany and similar works will not mi 
be long in making capital out of him. lec 
Professor Cohn is one of those who believe that England owes its ab 
commercial greatness not at all to free trade, but to a consistent th 
protective policy pursued for more than two centuries, which placed mc 
her in such a position of superiority that she could at last safely adopt pre 
free trade. It is, he holds, the interest of Germany to follow J ge 


England’s earlier example rather than her later, until she arrives at a 
stage when she also can dispense with artificial stimulus. And he § ab: 


supports his contention, which is as old as List, by an appeal to Dr. § gol 
Ehrenberg’s recent and remarkable book on Hamburg and Queen § has 


Elizabeth. Not even Mr. Froude had a more exalted notion of the J tha 
services of the Tudor monarchy to the English people. Starting § enc 
distinctly behind Germany in the sixteenth century, it was, according to Gel 
Dr. Ehrenberg and Professor Cohn, the systematic policy of the Tudor § wh 
sovereigns which initiated the movement that soon placed England in § mo 
the van. free 
This is a view of the case which probably has a good deal of truth § gov 
in it, and which is so seldom taken in England that it is worth while J in 
seriously considering it. But surely both authors exaggerate. Sup- ff dan 
pose we grant that there was nothing in national character to help to § the 
explain the facts, is geographical situation to go for nothing? Is what § of t 
we have been accustomed to say about the effects on Germany of the | 
diversion of the main line of European traffic from the Mediterranean § is n 
and the South German and Rhenish cities to the Atlantic and Indian § side 
Oceans altogether devoid of pertinence? For the student of the § exar 
economic history of the sixteenth century has to explain, not only the § tepr 
rise of English trade, but the much more rapid rise of the commerce of § Eng 
the United Netherlands, a country which certainly was neither quick § to tl 
nor very successful in securing a unified administration. Or again, § land 
considering that it was the Merchant Adventurers who created modern § towa 
English commerce, and that the business of these Merchant Adven- § Cohn 
turers was to export English cloth, is there nothing to be said for the § writt 
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COHN: SYSTEM DER NATIONALOKONOMIE 


English climate which made the country so suitable for the production 
of wool ? 

The same tendency towards exaggeration is to be noticed when 
Professor Cohn comes to close quarters with the free trade doctrine. 
In the form given to it by Adam Smith and perfected later by Ricardo, 
it rests, as he truly observes, on the assumption of the existence of 
natural differences between the productive capabilities of different 
nations. But this, he declares, is an ‘“‘ abstraction,” which disregards 
the facts of history. Instead, however, of temperately repeating the 
familiar and true argument that the advantage of one country over 
another may be due only to an earlier start in that particular direction, 
he proceeds to minimise natural differences almost to the point of 
denial. He recognises, indeed, the importance of climatic differences 
between the temperate and the torrid zones ; but the example of beet- 
root sugar is adduced to show how even the gravest climatic difficulties 
may sometimes be overcome by the progress of technological know- 
ledge. True: and we are tempted to repeat Adam Smith’s old joke 
about the possibility of producing excellent wine in England. But 
then comes the question of cost. Is it not at least arguable that the 
money spent by Germany on sugar bounties could have been more 
profitably spent in other ways? It is really a case where patriotic 
generalities carry one but a short way. 

Again, Professor Cohn recognises geological limitations. But 
absolutely the only examples he gives (pp. 414-5) are furnished by 
gold and silver. Of course Germany, of which he is thinking chiefly, 
has iron and coal. But what about Italy, for instance? The fact is 
that the general temper of Professor Cohn’s argument, while natural 
enough as a reply to ‘‘ Manchester men,” if there are any still left in 
Germany, is hardly satisfactory as addressed to the modern economist 
who is decently acquainted with the literature of the subject. The 
modern economist no longer believes in any abstract principle of 
freedom of exchange at all times and places: he recognises that 
governmental action can do much,—indeed he is likely to have a bias 
in favour of it: but he recognises also the practical and _ political 
dangers which beset protection ; and he needs to be convinced, not of 
the possibility of a certain proposed piece of protection being wise, but 
of the probability. 

But I would not give the impression that Professor Cohn’s work 
is merely a piece of special pleading. It has, indeed, a certain one- 
sidedness, but it has many solid qualities, and it is an excellent 
example of a kind of economic work well worth doing but hardly 
represented as yet in England. In view of recent discussion in 
England and America about Trusts, special attention may be called 
to the account on pp. 148-9 of the Coal Syndicate in the Lower Rhine- 
land and Westphalia. And in view of recent aspirations in England 
towards ‘‘commercial education” it may be well to read Professor 
Cohn’s scathing criticism of German commercial academies (pp 9-14), 
written, doubtless, with half an eye to the instruction of his Imperial 
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master. Professor Cohn would perhaps have modified his remarks 
on p. 183 as to the advantages which the small shopkeeper possesses 
in his nearness to the customer if he had been acquainted with 
‘‘ Lipton’s”’. W. J. ASHLEY 


Betterment and Municipal Improvements. By J. H. Romanygs, 
W.S. (Edinburgh: Blackwood and Sons. 1899.) 


THis pamphlet contains matter read to the Scottish Society of 
Economists. For a purely academic debate such as we may suppose 
the author to have opened, few things can compete with betterment. 
The subject bristles with points of controversy visible to the naked eye 
even of the mere theorist. To the practical administrator it is not of 
much interest, for the simple reason that very little property ever is 
bettered by the kind of improvements in aid of which betterment 
charges are claimed. Mr. Romanes distinguishes betterment charges 
from private improvement rates or charges by saying that betterment 
is an increase of value resulting from an improvement undertaken in 
the interests of the public generally, while private works or improve- 
ments are undertaken for the benefit of the property taxed. This can 
scarcely be correct. If it were, a jealous legislature would not have 
empowered local authorities to meddle with private works at all. The 
difference seems rather to consist in the fact that ‘ private works” 
supply certain necessary adjuncts to dwellings and other buildings, 
while ‘‘ betterment ” improvements provide advantages which are not 
necessary though they are valuable. Consequently in regard to private 
works nobody sees any injustice in the simple rule of charging the 
whole expense on the property immediately affected, without any 
consideration of the value added to the property, which may be more 
or less than sufficient to counterbalance the cost of the works, while in 
regard to betterment charges the amount of value added is the im- 
portant question on which everything hinges. It is necessary to decide 
whether the local authority is‘to be allowed to take the whole of the added 
value, irrespective of the cost of the improvement, or only a portion of 
it either fixed arbitrarily or determined in some way by the cost of the 
improvement. The present decision of Parliament is in favour of an 
arbitrary limitation to one half the added value, but whether this pro- 
portion would be granted if the cost of the improvement were likely to 
be less than one half the added value it is impossible to say, as no such 
case has yet arisen. Mr. Romanes does not tackle this question of 
limitation, nor does he attempt to say why compensation should not be 
given (up to one half) for worsement. The present arrangement by 
which the worsement of one property is set off against the betterment 
of another if the two belong to the same person, but not if they belong 
to two different persons, is clearly indefensible, and in serious cases 
might easily lead to the owners of the worsened properties selling 
them to the owners of the bettered just before a scheme came into 
operation. Epwin CANNAN 
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NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


WoMEN COMPOSITORS AND THE Factory ACTs. 


In the discussion over separate factory legislation for women it is 
often asserted with assurance that the restrictions imposed on women 
compositors by the Factory Acts have limited their numbers and lowered 
their wages. 

With a desire to test the truth of this statement the writers of this 
article have been engaged on an inquiry into the development of the 
trade. They wishit to be clearly understood that they undertook the 
work as students, and not as partisans; and that their attention was 
directed to the economic effects, and not to the wider question of the 
desirability of separate factory legislation. The consideration of the 
economic effects may widen the horizon even for those who already hold 
strong views on the above point ; and the rank and file of interested ° 
persons, whose opinions lack stability owing to their uncertainty about 
actual industrial conditions, may be helped to a just conclusion by a 
review of the progress of the woman compositor. If this inquiry serves 
in any way to clear the ground for the real issues it will have fulfilled 
its purpose. 

We propose (I) to give a brief sketch of the history of the employ- 
ment of women as compositors ; (II) to consider the question of how 
far protective legislation affects their position. 

I. Much vagueness prevails as to the first introduction of women 
into the composing room. Thus it is often believed that the Women’s 
Printing Society was the first systematically to train women. This is an 
error. The first attempt, as far as we can discover, to introduce women 
was made by Messrs. McCorquodale, of Newton-le-Willows, who, as 
early as 1848, were ‘‘apprenticing and training female compositors and 
working them under the same rules as the men.” This firm subsequently, 
before the Commission of 1862-6 gave up employing women, and for 
reasons unconnected with factory restrictions. Meanwhile (about 
1857) Miss Emily Faithfull had started a house in Edinburgh, where the 
composing work was done by women. The attempt, however, was not 
commercially a success, and it was several years before women won a 
firm footing in the Edinburgh trade. Miss Faithfull migrated to London, 
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master. Professor Cohn would perhaps have modified his remarks 
on p. 183 as to the advantages which the small shopkeeper possesses 
in his nearness to the customer if he had been acquainted with 
‘* Lipton’s”’. W. J. AsHLEY 


Betterment and Municipal Improvements. By J. H. Romangs, 
W.S. (Edinburgh: Blackwood and Sons. 1899.) 


Tuis pamphlet contains matter read to the Scottish Society of 
Economists. Fora purely academic debate such as we may suppose 
the author to have opened, few things can compete with betterment. 
The subject bristles with points of controversy visible to the naked eye 
even of the mere theorist. To the practical administrator it is not of 
much interest, for the simple reason that very little property ever is 
bettered by the kind of improvements in aid of which betterment 
charges are claimed. Mr. Romanes distinguishes betterment charges 
from private improvement rates or charges by saying that betterment 
is an increase of value resulting from an improvement undertaken in 
the interests of the public generally, while private works or improve- 
ments are undertaken for the benefit of the property taxed. This can 
scarcely be correct. If it were, a jealous legislature would not have 
empowered local authorities to meddle with private works at all. The 
difference seems rather to consist in the fact that ‘“ private works” 
supply certain necessary adjuncts to dwellings and other buildings, 
while ‘‘ betterment ” improvements provide advantages which are not 
necessary though they are valuable. Consequently in regard to private 
works nobody sees any injustice in the simple rule of charging the 
whole expense on the property immediately affected, without any 
consideration of the value added to the property, which may be more 
or less than sufficient to counterbalance the cost of the works, while in 
regard to betterment charges the amount of value added is the im- 
portant question on which everything hinges. It is necessary to decide 
whether the local authority isto be allowed to take the whole of the added 
value, irrespective of the cost of the improvement, or only a portion of 
it either fixed arbitrarily or determined in some way by the cost of the 
improvement. The present decision of Parliament is in favour of an 
arbitrary limitation to one half the added value, but whether this pro- 
portion would be granted if the cost of the improvement were likely to 
be less than one half the added value it is impossible to say, as no such 
case has yet arisen. Mr. Romanes does not tackle this question of 
limitation, nor does he attempt to say why compensation should not be 
given (up to one half) for worsement. The present arrangement by 
which the worsement of one property is set off against the betterment 
of another if the two belong to the same person, but not if they belong 
to two different persons, is clearly indefensible, and in serious cases 
might easily lead to the owners of the worsened properties selling 
them to the owners of the bettered just before a scheme came into 
operation. Epwin Cannan 
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NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


WoMEN COMPOSITORS AND THE Factory ACTS. 


Ix the discussion over separate factory legislation for women it is 
often asserted with assurance that the restrictions imposed on women 
compositors by the Factory Acts have limited their numbers and lowered 
their wages. 

With a desire to test the truth of this statement the writers of this 
article have been engaged on an inquiry into the development of the 
trade. They wishit to be clearly understood that they undertook the 
work as students, and not as partisans; and that their attention was 
directed to the economic effects, and not to the wider question of the 
desirability of separate factory legislation. The consideration of the 
economic effects may widen the horizon even for those who already hold 
strong views on the above point; and the rank and file of interested ° 
persons, whose opinions lack stability owing to their uncertainty about 
actual industrial conditions, may be helped to a just conclusion by a 
review of the progress of the woman compositor. If this inquiry serves 
in any way to clear the ground for the real issues it will have fulfilled 
its purpose, 

We propose (I) to give a brief sketch of the history of the employ- 
ment of women as compositors ; (II) to consider the question of how 
far protective legislation affects their position. 

I. Much vagueness prevails as to the first introduction of women 
into the composing room. Thus it is often believed that the Women’s 
Printing Society was the first systematically to train women. This is an 
error. The first attempt, as far as we can discover, to introduce women 
was made by Messrs. McCorquodale, of Newton-le-Willows, who, as 
early as 1848, were ‘‘apprenticing and training female compositors and 
working them under the same rules as the men.” This firm subsequently, 
before the Commission of 1862-6 gave up employing women, and for 

reasons unconnected with factory restrictions. Meanwhile (about 
1857) Miss Emily Faithfull had started a house in Edinburgh, where the 
composing work was done by women. The attempt, however, was not 
commercially a success, and it was several years before women won a 
firm footing in the Edinburgh trade. Miss Faithfull migrated to London, 
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and in that part of the Report of the Children’s Employment Commis. 
sion 1862-6 (Report V.) which deals with Printing, it is stated that 
in two instances women were found working as compositors. The first of 
these was Miss Faithfull’s Victoria Press, where, out of 43 persons 
employed, 19 were females. The second house was Messrs. Bowden 
and Bowden. Here! three young women worked in the composing 
room. 

One result of this Commission was the passing of the famous Factory 
Bill of 1867, which imposed restrictions on women compositors amongst 
others. Did it close the trade for women? By no means. 

Only a year or two later, two important firms in or near London 
began to employ women, and against the two firms mentioned as employ- 
ing them in England in about 1864 we have now to set at least twelve 
in or near London which began to work women at different dates, 
some in the ’70’s, as the Women’s Printing Society, some in the ’80’s. 

In Edinburgh again the main introduction of women into the trade 
was subsequent to the Factory Act. The famous strike of men 
compositors in that city in 1872-3 induced the masters to teach girls 
to set up the type. The attempt succeeded so well that the men were 
forced to give up the fight and return to work. The women, however, 
had come to stay, and their number has increased gradually till at 
present there are at least 540 working as compositors in Edinburgh. 

Among the 21 firms now employing women are included nearly all 
the larger and more important houses, and the last two or three years 
have seen the introduction of women into eight printing houses where 

“formerly men alone worked. 

In England women have not made their way into the trade so 
successfully as in Edinburgh. In addition to the twelve houses in or 
connected with London mentioned above, the only place where we 
found them employed was a town in the North of England, where they 
work on three weekly papers. One of the papers introduced them in 
1868, and the two others followed suit twelve and fourteen years ago. 

As far as can be estimated, the number of women employed as 
compositors in England is something like 300. In the thirteen firms 
of which we have particulars, about 225 are employed, and 35 more 
would probably cover those working in two other firms which refused 
information. There are doubtless various small places in the provinces 
where women work, but it is exceedingly difficult to find them out. 
If, however, we add on 30 for them and so calculate the total at 300, we 
shall not probably be far wrong. The census, it must be noticed, gives 
us no help, because under the head “ Printers ” are massed all women 
employed in printing works, be they compositors, ‘ feeders,’’ folders, 
account-book rulers or what not. 

II. We now come to the question—how far does protective legis- 
lation affect the women’s position? But first let us be clear as 

1 In the General Report the number is given as 9, in the minutes of evidence 


as 3. 
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to the measure in which a woman compositor’s labour is restricted by 
law. The substance of the sections of the Factory Acts‘which apply to 
her is as follows. A woman, asa rule, may only work from 6 a.m. to 
6p.m.,or7a.m. to7 p.m., or 8 a.m. to8 p.m., with 1} hours off for meals. 
During 30 nights in the year (more than three of which must not come in 
the same week) she may work for two hours overtime, provided that 
the overtime is never earlier than 6 a.m. or later than 10 p.m., and 
that two hours are allowed for meals. 

In considering the subject it will be most convenient to divide the 
work of compositors into two branches :—(a) Book work ; (b) News- 
paper work, and in reference to each of these we will ask three questions : 
(1) Can any instance be found of women losing employment owing 
to legislative restrictions? (2) Would more women be employed if un- 
hampered by the Factory Acts? (3) How far has protective legislation 
affected their wages ? 

(4) Book Work. 

1. We have been unable to find a single instance of the displacement 
of a woman in favour of a man owing to legislation. In one firm, it is 
true, we heard of women folders being replaced by machines, the 
reason assigned being the stringency of the Factory Acts; and since 
women thus employed would come under the term “ printers,” possibly 
acase of this kind may before now have been reckoned as the case of 
a compositor. 

2. Would more women be employed? Here we enter a region of 
hypothesis ; and as a negative cannot be proved, it is impossible to 
demonstrate conclusively that more women would not be employed 
were their hours unrestricted. All that can be done is to give the 
grounds on which a conclusion is based, and to suggest that it rests with 
those who assert the opposite to show at least an equal probability. 

Let us examine the opinions on the subject of those engaged in the 
trade. Employers and managers differ on the point. Out of 35, 28 
were emphatic in their assurance that the Factory Acts did not affect 
the question at all. Seven, on the other hand, thought otherwise. Of 
these, five were unable to say that they would employ more women if 
freed from restrictions; but two of them thought that ‘there might 
be something in it,” though the point had ‘never occurred to them 
before ;’’ whilst three were of opinion that legislation was certainly one 
amongst the many obstacles to the employment of women. One of 
these even gave an instance of a small London printer, who, though 
willing, was unable to take on women owing to his having frequent 
all-night work. The remaining two were more decided; both agreed 
that they would employ more women were more overtime allowed. 
Both had small houses, where legal or job work is done, and such work 
is, from the nature of the case, irregular, and demands irregular hours. 
When we turn to the opinions of those acquainted with the conditions 
of the trade, either as workers (chiefly women) or Trades Union officials, 
we find unanimity. The eighteen persons of this description questioned 
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were strong in their declarations that the employment of women was 
not affected by the Factory Acts. To most of them, indeed, the idea 
of any harmful connection between the two was novel and ridiculous, 
This of course proves nothing; but it would be natural to think 
that if legislation had, to any considerable extent, hampered the 
work of women, the women themselves would have become aware 
of it. 

The mass of evidence then leads us to believe that, except in a few 
small houses, the employment of women as compositors has not been 
affected by the Factory Acts. In large firms work is usually regular, 
and, thanks to Trade Unions, overtime is avoided as much as possible, 
since it is paid for at the rate of time and a half. The question 
naturally arises, Why are women employed so largely in Edinburgh, so 
little in England? Factory law is the same for the whole of Britain, 
so the cause must be sought elsewhere. The answer would seem to 
lie in the attitude adopted by men’s Trade Unions. The Union in 
Edinburgh has never recovered from the blow dealt it in 1872-3, and is 
not now in a position to make any effective stand against the inroads 
of the army of women compositors. In London and Lancashire, on 
the contrary, the Unions are strong, and their attitude is best described 
by the following resolution, passed at a meeting of Typographical 
Societies in London in 1886: ‘“ That, while strongly of opinion that 
women are not physically capable of performing the duties of a com- 
positor, this conference recommends their admission to membership of 
the various Typographical Unions upon the same conditions as journey- 
men, provided always the females are paid strictly in accordance with 
scale.’”’ This, while appearing to admit women, in reality excluded 
them effectually from all recognised houses, since, for reasons given 
below, women never receive the same wages as men, and would not be 
employed if they demanded them. In non-Union houses prejudice, 
conservatism, and lack of enterprise play large parts in hindering their 
whi aac for until forced to them by the inducement of cheapness 
most employers dislike innovations. Added to this there is the 
general ‘‘ inconvenience of women.” Their introduction necessitates, 
as we shall see below, a certain redistribution of labour and the 
alteration of premises to provide separate composing rooms for them. 
This in England, at any rate, is considered a necessity, and the cost 
and trouble involved when premises are small and rents high are 
serious considerations. 

Ill. What effect have legislative restrictions on wages? Here we 
must confess that the grounds for asserting connection are exceedingly 
slight. Only four employers were found even to suppose that legisla- 
tion might be one cause among others of the lowness of women’s 
wages; with these exceptions the universal consensus of opinion was 
that the rate of wages was in no way affected by the Factory Acts, 
though the sum total of the women’s earnings must necessarily be 
sometimes lowered, since the money to be gained by overtime was 
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limited. There is general agreement as to the causes why women 
receive lower wages than men. 

(1) In the first place they are not so valuable as workers for the 
following reasons: (a) They are physically unfit to do the work 
“through,” lift heavy formes, &c. (b) Even in the “ setting up” they 
can, aS a rule, only be put to do the straightforward easy work, and 
cannot turn their hands to anything that turns up. (c) Marriage. The 
fact that they tend to go off and marry just when they are becoming 
most useful obviously decreases their value. (d) Lack of training. 
This may be said to be the cause of (b) and the effect of (c). A com- 
parison between the careers of a boy and girl compositor will illustrate 
this point. 

The boy is apprenticed for seven years, during which time he learns all 
branches of the trade and receives small wages. Once a journeyman 
he probably remains a compositor all his life, and should he marry his 
value as a workman is increased rather than diminished. For the 
girls there is no regular system of apprenticeship, and the length of their 
training varies. Usually it lasts for three or four years, occasionally they 
are put on piece-work after three months, and in most houses no effort is 
made to teach them anything beyond the straightforward setting up 
of type. Thus, though never as completely trained, they become full 
wage earners at a much earlier period of employment than their con- 
temporaries amongst the men. This practice is said to suit them better, 
since, as it is probable that they will marry and leave off work, they 
hardly care to spend seven years out of their wage-earning life in being 
trained. 

(2) In the second place, their wages are influenced by the ‘accident 
of birth,” and are thus depressed even below what would make them 
proportionate to the men’s. Wages in any particular trade are affected by 
the rates current in other trades, and all along the line women’s 
labour is cheaper than men’s. Thg many aspects of this question are 
too varied to be dealt with here; but we may in passing notice 
the widespread and well-founded opinion that women live on less 
than men. 

(B) Newspaper Work. 

1 and 3. As, with the exception of three provincial weeklies, women 
have not entered this branch of the trade, the search for instances 
of displacement or traces of effects on wages was naturally fruitless. 

2. Would more be employed ? 

At first sight it seems that legislation must act as the deterrent here, 
since the Factory Acts prohibit night-work for women, and so render 
their employment on morning papers impossible. On closer inspection 
we find that women are not employed on evening papers either, though 
the law here in no way affects the question, and on inquiring the reason 
we are told on all hands that women are unsuited to the work. For 
“dailies” the “best work is cheapest,’’ and women could not stand 
the exhausting rush and pressure of life in a newspaper composing room. 
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Finally the Unions, in most cases, in England at any rate, put women’s 
work out of the question. From such considerations are we not 
justified in holding that this field of labour would not be open to women 
even were the restrictions of the Factory Acts removed ? 

In this short paper it has been impossible to enter minutely into 
many interesting aspects of the difficult economic problem suggested by 
the title; but we have endeavoured to string the salient points together 
as coherently as possible, and to present accurately, for the considera- 
tion of both the expert and the student, the results of a patient and 
unbiased inquiry into one branch of this large and important subject. 

L. Barpara BRADBY 
ANNE Brack 


SLATE CLUBS. 


In the following article some factsare given which the writer has been 
able to collect illustrating the character of the minor Benefit Societies, 
and the extent to which they prevail. Important questions have arisen 
in connection with these clubs, but very little seems to be known about 
them. There seems to be no very clear idea as to whether the members 
of Slate Clubs are as a rule getting an adequate return for the sums 
contributed, or whether there is much leakage through expenses of 
management, through mismanagement, through overlapping, or other 
causes ; or what proportion the contributions paid to the various clubs 
bear to the wages of the contributors ; or even what truth there may 
be in the often-expressed fear that they are sucking the life-blood of the 
great Friendly Societies. No general answers can be offered to these 
questions, since the inquiry has necessarily been an incomplete one, 
but the results of investigations limited to a few localities and occupa- 
tions may be of some slight vafue in lack of more complete 
information. 

A considerable amount of interest was excited at the end of last 
session by the Friendly Society agitation against compulsory Shop Clubs. 
This led to the Slate Club also coming into notice. The Home Secretary 
promised to appoint a committee of inquiry into compulsory Shop Clubs, 
in response to a widely supported request of the Friendly Societies. 
This request of the Friendly Societies was directly provoked by a 
regulation of the London and India Docks Joint Committee that their 
employés—who receive half pay in sickness—should join the firm’s 
club, and should cease on joining it to belong to any other Friendly 
Society, in order to lessen the likelihood of malingering. The case of 
the Dock Companies, though probably almost a solitary one, was use- 
ful in drawing attention to the whole question of compulsory Shop Clubs, 
which appears to be assuming serious proportions now that municipal 
corporations and very many public companies are forming such 
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clubs, often with rules which are a direct attack upon the freedom and 
independence of the workmen.! 

Many of those interested in Friendly Societies, however, desired an 
investigation into the whole subject of minor benefit clubs before 
legislative action, believing that the compulsory club was only a part 

of a larger question, and that the remedy might probably be found to 
lie in a direction different from a mere amendment of the Truck 
Acts, even if such a drastic amendment could be obtained as that 
contemplated in the two Bills introduced last session, which aimed at 
making illegal any contract providing that a workman shall become or 
cease to be a member of any club or society. For, besides the fact 
that compulsory clubs are few comparatively and far between, where 
they exist they are, as a rule, established in conformity with a private 
or local Act of Parliament; and, where this is not the case, the com- 
pulsion is usually not contained in the rules or in the conditions of 
employment, but is a nameless and intangible one, which eludes proof, 
and which an Act of Parliament could not reach, often consisting only 
in a hint from the foreman at the moment of engagement, or in the 
desire ‘‘to win the master’s smile,’’ and which the Trade Union is 
probably the only agency fitted to deal with. (It is noteworthy that, 
on applying to the secretaries of the unicns in the trades where shop 
clubs appeared to be most prevalent, to inquire whether the Union 
discouraged these societies, the writer frequently got the answer, that 
such clubs were undoubtedly inimical to Trade Unionism, but that 
the Union had offered no active discouragement to them. Among 
compositors, however, the Union has offered successful, and among 
railway servants, usually, unsuccessful opposition to arbitrary clubs.) 
On the other hand, non-compulsory Shop Clubs and Slate Clubs 
are exceedingly prevalent, have long membership rolls, appear to be 
increasing, and are undoubtedly a menace to the great Friendly 
Societies. It seems clear that there must be some reason for their 
springing into existence, and that it is desirable to discover this. 
reason before attempting to legislate for one small portion of the 
problem, and adding yet further to the complexity of our Truck Acts. 
Accordingly, on July 14th, 1898, Mr. H. J. Tennant asked a question 
in the House of Commons as to whether the Home Secretary would 
consent to include in the reference instructions to inquire into Slate 
Clubs. Sir Charles Dilke also took the matter up. Though the Home 
Secretary's reply was in the affirmative,? this plan did not meet with 
the approval of many representatives of the Friendly Societies, who 
feared a long delay. Accordingly, in compliance with their wishes, a 
Departmental Committee was appointed, which could carry on its work 
during the recess, and the scope of whose inquiry was limited to the 
specific ‘‘ complaints made by certain Friendly Societies, that men are 
compelled by employers, as a condition of employment, to join Shop 


1 See article by the writer on Shop Benefit Societies in the Economic JouRNAL 
or June, 1898. 2 See Daily Chronicle, July 15, 1898, 
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Clubs, and to discontinue their membership of other benefit societies.” 
The Home Secretary, however, stated that a Select Committee might 
yet be appointed to deal with the wider question.! 

The Report of this Departmental Committee appeared on the 8th 
of March,? and has been received with some disappointment by the 
Friendly Societies, since it finds that no widespread grievance could 
be proved, and recommends only a partial prohibition of the 
compulsory club by the Legislature, still permitting the employer to 
make membership of the Shop Club a condition of employment where 
the club is registered under the Friendly Societies Act, and is specially 
exempted from the prohibition by the Registrar of Friendly Societies ; 
and where it is established in conformity with a private or local Act of 
Parliament. Since this particular variety of the minor benefit society 
has thus been declared not to be a widespread grievance or danger to 
the Friendly Societies, it may be a suitable moment to give a few facts 
about another kind of minor benefit society—the Slate Club—which, 
whatever may be thought about its importance, is certainly very pre- 
valent, and is apparently rather rapidly increasing. 

The Slate Club appears to be the most primitive form of Benefit 
Society. It originated in a custom, common among the habitués of a 
public house, of making a collection for burial expenses on the death of 
a boon companion or of his wife. The accounts were ofso simple a nature 
that they could be kept upon a slate, and rubbed off from time to time. It 
was a step forward when the members, feeling the desirability of prompt 
payment, took to keeping in hand one collection ready for immediate 
use. This was the beginning of accumulated funds, and from such 
humble origins some large and substantial Friendly Societies have 
grown. But this is the rare exception. Most of them adopted the 
plan of periodical division of funds, and, consequently, have seldom 
become of much importance and have usually been short-lived. 
The weekly contributions are adjusted as far as possible to meet the 
current demands, and no attempt is made to insure permanence except 
that in some instances a small reserve, e.g., 1/- per member, is kept to 
begin the new year with. Slate or Division Clubs appear to be exceed- 
ingly prevalent wherever inquiries have been made in large towns. 
They have frequently been met with also in country towns or villages 
—in addition to the Village Friendly Society—particularly in the eastern 
and south-eastern counties, where it is no uncommon thing to find the 
rules of the Slate Club hanging up in the village inn, and to learn that 
the members number 50 or 100, even where the village is a small one. 
It is not unusual for a workman in a town to belong to three Slate 
Clubs in addition to other Benefit Societies. Most frequently they have 
their headquarters at a public house, very often also they are in con- 
nection with a church or chapel. A very large number exist in con- 
nection with the workshop or factory, or with certain departments of 
the works. In such cases, the employers sometimes make a 

1 Daily Chronicle, July 27, 1898. * (C.9203), 1899. 
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contribution to the funds; usually the employés only contribute. Al 
Slate Clubs in which the firm takes any share in the management 
are excluded from consideration in this article, since they come more 
properly under the name of Employers’ Benefit Clubs, and introduce an 
entirely different set of considerations. In the clubs we are now con- 
sidering the connection with the workshop is not an essential feature. 
In the case of those clubs confined to the employés the employer 
frequently does not even know of their existence. Such clubs, therefore, 
are in some respects inferior in interest and importance to the Shop Club, 
since they have no bearing upon the employment contract and no eftect 
whatever on the relations of employer and employé. They have, how- 
ever, an importance of their own. 

A chaos of thrift societies is found to exist. Besides the indepen- 
dent Friendly Society, and the sick benefits of the Trade Union, there 
is the Shop Club, the insurance society, and Slate Clubs belonging to the 
public house, the workshop, the church or chapel (and particularly, it is 
said, often connected with Wesleyan chapels), and sometimes also with 
the institute or even the polytechnic. In addition, lending clubs are 
common, either in connection with Slate Clubs or separate. Burial 
clubs appeal to a class which apparently does not think it worth while 
to insure against any mere contingency, and are especially, it appears, 
largely patronised by women. Beneath these minor thrift societies 
there is a still lower class of clubs, unworthy to be described as thrift 
societies. Such are calico or photo clubs, which are often organised by 
one worker for, perhaps, nine others, a subscription being paid for ten 
weeks, and the contributors having the right to spend a certain sum at 
a certain shop in turn—the turns being regulated by lot. The shop 
keeper then allows the collector to make purchases to a certain amount, 
or to have a photograph taken free of charge, and also sometimes 
allows a discount on the whole quantity of goods, in consideration of 
the amount purchased. There are also goose clubs, feather clubs, and 
others of this nature, of obviously extortionate intention, which are 
run for their own profit by publicans, or dealers in cast-off clothing. 

We find every variety of structure among slate clubs, from the in- 
formal society which has no rules and no funds, but depends entirely 
on levies and on the honesty and good nature of its members, to 
the serious registered society possessing complicated rules as_ to 
finance and the duties of the officers, and a substantial capital ; 
and with every conceivable variety between. The government of the 
public house and workshop clubs—at any rate in the case of South 
London clubs, with which the writer is best acquainted—appears 
always to be of a popular character, and is by a committee and officers 
elected at the annual meeting, at which the medical man is also chosen. 
Swearing, interruption of proceedings, arrears, or absence on meeting 
night: are usually punishable by fines. There seems to be a complete 
absence of anything of the nature of patronage in all Slate Clubs 
connected with public houses, which are apparently by far the most 
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numerous class. What their influence may have been as an education 
in self-government it is impossible to estimate. Probably they are less 
educationally valuable than a lodge or branch of one of the large 
Friendly Societies, where business methods are apparently of a very 
superior character. The rules often illustrate the primitive nature of 
these clubs, and betray a naive illiterateness of the members. One 
rule runs as follows :— 


‘‘That two members who can read and write be chosen by a 
majority of the members on quarterly nights to audit the 
accounts.” 


The possibility of members being chosen who have not these 
accomplishments is evidently contemplated. Many extracts might be 
given illustrating the almost archaic simplicity of some of these clubs. 
In the public house clubs the landlord of the inn at which the club meets 
is frequently the treasurer of the funds. The club meeting is usually 
once a week, and appears generally to extend over almost the whole 
evening, though sometimes some limited time, e.g., two hours, is 
specified in the rules. 

Many workshop Slate Clubs have no funds whatever, but make 
levies when necessary. For instance, in one among the employés of a 
daily paper, the society has no funds, but if a man is sick there is a 
levy of 3d. per week, which produces 10s. If two are sick, 6d. is 
collected from all members, and so on. There used to be a superior 
limit of 1s., but;that is now abolished. There was also a limit of 
twelve months for sickness, but in one instance it has been continued 
for eighteen months by vote of the members. In another newspaper 
employés’ club which has no funds, the levy of 3d. per week per sick 
member has been known to run up to 3s. 6d. per member during an 
influenza epidemic. Ifa man dies, there is a levy of 2s. 6d. to cover 
funeral expenses. In case of infectious disease in a man’s family, it 
is customary to have a levy and for the firm to make up the amount to 
£2 a week for the absent man. 

These, therefore, are cases where all contingencies are provided 
for by the levy. These clubs have no printed rules. 

A few extracts from the rules of a club among the workmen in a 
firm of chairmakers at Wycombe show a case where liabilities are met 
partly by subscriptions and partly by levies :— 


‘‘Kach member to pay 3d. per week contribution, and receive 
ls. per day when sick. 

“Tf at any time there is not sufficient money in hand to pay 
the sick, a levy shall be made to raise it. 

‘Tf any member wishes to leave the Society he may do so by 
giving one week’s notice, providing no member is on the funds. 
If so, to forfeit all his benefits. 

‘‘ ach member to pay 1s. at the death of a member, and if not 
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enough to make £1, it shall be taken from the funds and paid to 
his representatives. The money to be divided at Christmas, or 
any other time a majority of the members think fit. That we leave 
6d. in per member when the surplus is divided.” 


This club boasts of manuscript rules. 


In the rules of a club among the workmen of a large firm of 
printing press and machine manufacturers we have a type of society 
further removed in point of development from the Slate Club, and less 
primitive in its financial arrangements :— 


“That the residue of the funds (less 1s. per member) be shared 
at Christmas . . . any member having given notice of withdrawal 
at the end of the year may claim to have the 1s. added to his 
share. Each member shall pay 6d. per week as contribution, and 
become a free member in four weeks. . . . Should the contribu- 
tions be at any time insufficient to meet the expenses a levy to be 
made and paid by each member in proportion to the amount 
required. The Secretary’s . . . books shall be open to inspection 
by any member who has the sanction of the Committee. He shall 
prepare a Quarterly and Yearly Balance Sheet, giving a detailed 
account of all transactions, to be certified by two auditors, 
appointed by the members, the same to be posted up or read at 
the Yearly Meeting, for sharing the surplus. His salary shall be 
at the rate of 6d. per member annually, . . . The Treasurer and 
Secretary shall bank all moneys exceeding £2, the deposit book to 
be open for inspection by the Committee after each investment. 
The duties of the Committee shall be the making of levies when 
necessary, &c.” 


Another primitive kind of Shop Club, often found together with 
such Slate Clubs as those above described, is the ‘‘ Mutual’’ or some 
times, appropriately, the ‘‘ Diddle’em”’ club. These are Societies for 
lending money, always at exorbitant rates of interest. It might be 
supposed that these clubs could exist only amongst badly paid work- 
men of small intelligence. Quite the reverse seems to be the case. In 
one flourishing machine manufacturing shop each floor boasts a 
“Diddle’em ” club, although the wages are from 40s. per week in the 
turning department, and in the fitting department still higher. Some 
brief extracts from the rules of a certain compositors’ ‘‘ Mutual Club ” 
may be given to illustrate the manner in which such funds are carried 
on. They will perhaps suggest the reflection that a workman must be 
well off indeed who can afford to indulge in such costly luxuries :— 


‘‘ Any balance in hand after meeting claims on the Sick Fund 
shall be available for loan purposes, at the discretion of the 
Finance Committee, at an interest of 1d. per shilling per week or 
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part of a week. Grass hands, who are not members of the Fund, 
shall only be required to pay 4d. in the shilling. 

‘That no member shall be allowed to borrow more than 5s, 
in any week during the 1st quarter, 10s. during the 2nd, and 15s, 
during the 3rd and 4th quarters. 

‘That every member shall borrow at least 12s. during each 
year, or be fined 1s. Instituted January 1897.” 


It may be added that the members have come to the conclusion 
that these rules do not work as well as they expected. It is intended 
to reduce slightly the rate of interest at the next general meeting, 
some of the members having been already almost ruined. 

It would be unjust to give the impression that all lending clubs are 
like the example given above. Some are reasonable and well managed 
and are regarded as a great boon by their members in providing for 
such contingencies as changing house or unexpected misfortune. A 
thoroughly well managed and flourishing club, founded in 1874, called 
the ‘‘Green Coat Boy Slate Club,” having its local habitation at a 
public house in Pimlico, has the following provisions for loans :— 


‘«« Any free member can borrow 10s. by paying 1s. interest; to 
be repaid by weekly instalments of 1s. beginning the 2nd week 
after the loan was granted ; in default of payment 1d. a week fine. 
When a member has been six clear months on the books, he can 
borrow £1 on the same terms. No loan can be granted when 
funds are below £100.” 


It seems clear that the expenses of collection and management are 
enormously greater as a rule in proportion to the benefits in the case 
of the small Slate Clubs than in the case of the large and comparatively 
expensive Friendly Societies, when the benefits are sufficiently high to 
make it unnecessary to belong to several societies. This seems to be the 
general opinion of those who belong to Slate Clubs, although it is 
difficult to get statistical proof of it. 

As to the solvency of these clubs, their subscriptions and benefits 
are, as a rule, based upon custom and rule of thumb, and not upon 
actuarial calculations, but they usually divide once a year, leaving 1s. 
in per member; and in case of the club not being able to meet its 
liabilities, recourse can generally be had to the levy. As in the village 
Friendly Societies, we frequently find the members of Slate Clubs 
growing old together, and failing to attract new members—who prefer to 
start a new club rather than to take upon themselves the burden of the 
old men—and the club ultimately collapsing. 

These Slate Clubs are almost never registered ; partly, perhaps, be- 
cause the possibility of registry has not become generally known to them, 
partly because they are not equal to the effort of framing rules that can 
be registered, making returns, and so forth. 

Their benefits are almost always confined to payment in time of 
sickness, on the death of a member, or of his wife. 
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Perhaps the greatest attraction of these clubs for their members 
lies in the fact that of the sum sacrificed to provide for a contingent 


aie: advantage which will probably not be claimed, the whole is seldom lost, 
| 15s but a part—usually about two-thirds—comes back at the end of the 

year, or, in some cases, at the end of five or seven years. The amount 
one actually paid for this insurance, therefore, is much less than under a 

more permanent system. They appear—judging by impressions gained 
usion by personal intercourse with some of their members—to have served a 
onded useful purpose in educating in forethought some who would not have 
sting, cared to insure against misfortune but for the attraction of the social 


evening on club nights, and for the convenience of the lump sum at the 
3 are end of the year. The lending clubs also are often a great convenience 


aged tothe members. But against these advantages must be set the wasteful- 
g ior § ness, the slovenly business habits which often prevail—in some cases 
2. A amounting to actual fraud, as when a treasurer keeps a widow waiting 


alled § for several years for the husband’s death-money—and the fact that they 
at a — probably interfere to a considerable extent with the membership of the 
great Friendly Societies and even, possibly, of the Trade Union. But it 
t; to should be stated that no positive instance has come to the knowledge 
week of the writer where refusal to join the Trade Union was clearly to be 
fine. attributed to this cause, though secretaries state that it is so; it has, 
- can however, frequently been alleged as a reason for not joining a Friendly 
when Society. 

The following examples illustrate the complexity which often 
prevails at the present time, its wastefulness, and the great drain it 


je constitutes upon wages pene 
ie A foreman (of unskilled workmen) in the employment of a large 
shto | Company in South London, earning 45s. a week, belongs to the firm’s 
; ne Benefit Society which is obligatory, and to which the subscription is 94d. 
it is | Pee week. In addition, he belongs to four Slate Clubs, all connected with 
public-houses. The weekly subscriptions to these clubs are respectively 
silts 8d., 6d., 7d., hes exclusive of entrance fee (1s. or 1s. 6d.), from 1d. to 
apon 3d. for copies of rules, levies on the death of a fellow member or of his 
Ae wife, and additional subscription for medical attendance. This makes 
t stg f 2 total in avery favourable week of 3s. 1}d. All the Slate Clubs divide 
age | 2nnually, and the members count on getting back about two-thirds of 
te what they have contributed. The wastefulness of this system is obvious. 
aad The officers of all these clubs are remunerated for their services, The 
P the § Clubs all meet weekly. The club-room must be paid for either in money 
or by bringing custom to the landlord. Apropos of the alleged recent 
be. | increase of Slate Clubs, it may be of interest to give the rough figures 
ee supplied by this foreman as to the membership of these clubs. 
aaa The firm’s club now numbers 1,000; the four Slate Clubs number 
respectively 1,600, 200, 80, and 70 members. Elsewhere several Slate 
— Clubs have been found numbering 1,000 or more members. 


An ordinary workman in the same firm, whose wages vary slightly 
from week to week, but are stated by his foreman to be never more than 
35s. a week, belongs to two Slate Clubs in addition to the firm’s club. 
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The weekly subscriptions are respectively, 9}d., 7d., and 63d., exclusive 
of numerous other charges and levies, making a weekly minimum of 
ls. 11d. He gives the membership of his Slate Clubs as 500 and 800 
respectively. One of these clubs is connected with a Mission Hall of 
the Established Church, the other with a Wesleyan Chapel. The cases 
quoted appear to be typical, and not at all exceptional cases among the 
employés of this firm. Another foreman volunteered the opinion that 
the reason why hardly any of the employés were members of either of 
the independent Friendly Societies was to be found in the attrac. 
tions of the numerous Slate Clubs, and the social inducements to join 
them. ‘A man likes to have a club for every night of the week.” 
He considered that very many of them were exceedingly unsound. 

A compositor who, by experience in the administration of Benefit 
funds in his own trade, as well as by character, is a witness of great 
credibility, furnishes the following particulars concerning the Societies 
to which he himself contributes. It will be seen that they are of a 
superior character to those in the cases already quoted, but even here 
there is probably a considerable waste through unnecessary expenses 
of management. 


Waces £2 15s. PER WEEE. 

















Societies Subscribed to. Subn. Sick Benefit. Death Allowance. 
A. 
(A registered inde- 10d. per 15s. per week for £12 self; £6 wife. 
pendent Friendly — week. 26 weeks. 
Society, such as 7s. 6d. per week 
e.g., the Hearts of for 26 weeks. 
Oak, or Royal 3s. per week 
Standard). afterwards. 
B. 
{An extra indepen- 4d. per 12s. per week for £5 self; £2 10s. 
dent provident week. 26 weeks. wife. 
fund, typical of 6s. per week for 
compositors). 26 weeks. 
C. 
(The Office Fund). 3d. per 20s. per week for £5 self. 
week. 13 weeks. 
extended indefi- 
D. nitely. 
An Insurance Fund, 33d. per £20 self. 
e.g., the Pruden- week. 
tial). 
(Trade Society). 1s. 1d. 12s. out of work allowance ; 
per week. 


superannuation ranging from 5s. to 10s. per week; strike pay 
25s. per week; £15 at death or on emigrating. 
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PrinTERS’ Pension Funp.—3d. per week, with possible benefit of 
Pension (say 10s. per week), and election to Almshouse. Also an 
Orphanage for deceased subscribers’ children. 

Musicab Societies IN AID oF ABOvE.—Contributions about 10s. 
per year. 

CONVALESCENT Home.—2s. 6d. per annum, and contributions to 
Musical Societies in aid thereof, about 10s. per year. 

OFFICE BENEVOLENT CoLLEctTion for various charitable purposes, 4d. 
per week, at least. 

He adds that in most offices there is also a Loan Fund, either 
independent of the Sick Fund, or connected with it—weekly subscrip- 
tion 3d. to 1s; profits divided at Christmas. 

It will be seen therefore that probably between 4s. and 4s. 6d. per 
week is paid in providing for the ‘‘rainy day.” For this the benefits 
are as follows :— 

AT THE BEGINNING OF AN ILLNEss, £2 7s. per week. 

At Deatu, £57. 

Out or Work 12s. per week. 

On Srrike, £1 5s. per week. 

In Otp AGE, say, 62 or 65, a possible £1 per week and apartments 
in the Almshouses. 

A right to accommodation at the Caxton Convalescent Home on 
recovering from an illness. 

At DratH.—One or two children would be clothed, fed, and 
educated, at a cost of nearly £30 per year, and afterwards placed in 
suitable situations. 

The author of these figures writes the following note upon them :— 

‘‘ Tt may be taken as a practical fact that the majority of composi- 
tors subscribe to the Societies mentioned (with the exception in many 
cases of the Society called B), even though their wages may not average 
more than £2 per week.” 

On this point he is well qualified to express an opinion, since he has 
for years administered some of the most important of compositors’ 
Benefit Societies. He continues :— 

‘This is a heavy drain upon their earnings ; but it is felt by them 
to be the right thing to do, as in illness all they can possibly obtain 
is none too much. Of course, on the other hand, there is a large pro- 
portion who belong only to the Office Fund (generally yielding about 12s. 
per week), and the need of money often causes them to return to work 
when they are still unfit, much suffering being thereby entailed. Un- 
doubtedly, the reason why compositors manage to keep up these 
heavy payments regularly is the systematic method in which they are 


collected. Within a few minutes of receiving his wages he has trans- 


ferred the necessary sums to the various collectors, and in course of 
time the remainder comes to be looked upon as his weekly wage.” 
It will be noticed that, in spite of this manifold insurance, the 
receipts of this compositor, even at the beginning of an illness, are less 
T 2 
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than his wages, and that they begin to diminish after 13 weeks. He 
believes that few insure themselves up to ,the full amount of their 
wages. But opinions on this question differ somewhat. Another 
trustworthy informant shows that of the men in his shop (compositors 
in this instance also) half receive more when away through illness than 
when at work. But this appears to be unusual. 

The raisons d’étre of this multitude of overlapping and sometimes 
competing Societies seem to be two-fold (in addition, of course, to the 
fact of their providing insurance against sickness and death in such a 
manner that by making use of them a man avoids putting all his eggs 
in one basket, and that a large part of the contributions paid come 
back at the end of a certain period). These two causes appear to 
be, first, the fact that the subscriptions to the greater Friendly 
Societies are—for some badly paid classes of workmen—e.g., for many 
labourers—too heavy; while on the other hand, among many classes 
of workers having a high standard of comfort, the highest scale of 
payment and benefits offered by the Friendly Societies are not large 
enough, and require to be supplemented by membership of several other 
thrift Societies ; secondly, the varieties of benefit given by the greater 
Friendly Societies are not sufficiently numerous, and need to be supple- 
mented by subscriptions to convalescent homes, pensions, &c. The 
question therefore suggests itself whether the independent Friendly 
Societies might not advantageously so add to their scales of contribu- 
tions and benefits as to provide for both classes of requirements by 
adding both lower and higher scales than they have at present; and 
whether something might not be done to meet the requirements in 
response to which many of the minor thrift Societies have arisen, and 
so add to the varieties of benefits offered as to make membership of 
several Societies unnecessary. Something has lately been done in this 
direction by some of the larger Societies, e.g., the Hearts of Oak, 
in adding convalescent benefit; and we may expect some solution 
of the Old Age Pensions problem will before long be contrived by the 
united efforts of the great Societies, either with or without the co-opera- 
tion of the State. It is noteworthy that the Hon. Sydney Holland, in 
his evidence before the Shop Clubs Committee, stated that the reason of 
the Dock Companies for starting a society of their own was the Report 
by the actuary of the ‘‘ Hearts of Oak” of the unsatisfactory position 
of that Society, and the wish to compel the workmen to secure to them- 
selves Old Age Pensions. 

There is also the question whether it might not be desirable to 
introduce some simpler and cheaper method of registration for the 
small Societies, with much simpler rules than at present required. 
The result of this would probably be to make registration much more 
general among the small clubs, and thus indirectly to encourage the 
better clubs, by increasing the security and confidence of their 
contributors, which would, of course, tend to crush out those which 
were too much mismanaged or too financially unstable to bear the test 
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' of the simpler form of registration. A possible amendment of the 


Truck Acts, even one which should make illegal all contracts respecting 
payments to Benefit Societies of any description, would hardly affect 
the necessity of some such measures as these. 
Epitu M. DEVERELL, 
London School of Economics. 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH SHOP ASSISTANTS WORK. 


THE conditions under which shop assistants work are so varied that 
it is impossible to exhaust the subject ina paper of this length. I have 
therefore chosen six shops which I will designate A. B.C. D. E.and F., 
and which fairly represent the conditions under which the majority of 
London Shop Assistants work. To make these facts generally intellig- 
ible, a few explanatory notes are necessary. Before one can estimate 
the price of the Shop Assistants’ Labour it is necessary to take into 
account the premiums or commission ; and the cost to the employer of 
board and lodging, if any, provided by him for his assistants. Premiums 
are considered as part of wage—z.e., when an assistant is contracting 
for a stated wage it is assumed that a certain sum can be added to it 
by the system of premiums, but there is no guarantee given that such 
will be the case. Sometimes the amount actually made in premiums 
exceeds the amount estimated by the employer, but it more frequently 
happens that the estimate exceeds the actual amount possible to be made 
by the assistants. 

In the six shops under consideration the assistants ‘live in,” Ze., 
the employers provide board and lodging for assistants as part of 
wage. 

The conditions of ‘living in” vary so much that it is difficult to 
convey a fair idea of the system even by describing in detail the conditions 
obtaining in these shops. The disposition of the housekeeper, the 
ability of the cook, the house rules, all help to make the system good, 
or bad, from the assistants’ point of view; they frequently overlook 
conditions detrimental to health for the sake of other conditions that are 
convenient to them individually. 

Many people are under the impression that the “ living in” system 
provides both home and guardians for the boys and girls who come up 
from the country. I have no hesitation in saying that, in the majority 
of cases, this impression is entirely erroneous. The atmosphere of 
“shop” is always with them; the food is frequently inadequate for 
their needs; the lack of fresh air and outdoor exercise seriously 
undermines their health, while their moral calibre is weakened by the 
absence of proper social or home life. The women are restricted to an 
extremely limited social life and the prospect of marriage is vague. For 
the men, marriage is, in most instances, a bar to getting employment, 


? 
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and therefore they cannot afford to marry. That the “ living in” system 
is not necessary for the welfare of the assistants or for the proper 
conduct of business is proved in Glasgow and other large commercial 
centres of Scotland where the system is practically unknown. 

The following House Rules are typical of the rules to be found in 
the majority of business houses, and will convey some idea of the reason 


, 


why so many assistants—adult men and women—dislike the “ living in’ 


system. 
COPY OF HOUSE RULES. 


I.—The House door is closed at 11 p.m. Saturdays at 12 p.m. The gas 
will be turned out 15 minutes later. Any one having a light after that time 
will be discharged. 

II.—Assistants sleeping out without permission will be cautioned twice, 
and discharged at the third offence. 

III.—All bedrooms to be cleared at 8 a.m. 

IV.—On Sundays the bedrooms to be cleared at 10.30 a.m. and not entered 
again till 12.30 p.m. 

V.—Sitting Rooms to be cleared at 11 p.m. Saturdays at 12 p.m. 

VI.—Assistants are requested to see that their looking glasses, drawers, 
and washstands are in good condition when they first use them, as they will 
be held responsible for any damage afterwards. 

VII.—Any article cracked or broken must be paid for at once. Bedrooms 
must be left tidy. No pictures, photos, &c., allowed to disfigure the walls. 
Any one so doing will be charged with the repairs. 

+» IX.—Brushes, bottles, &c., must not be left about the room, but put away 
in the drawers. Anything so left will be considered as done with. 

X.—Assistants must not lean out of windows, or do anything to attract the 
attention of persons outside. 

XI.—Any assistant making unnecessary noise or disturbance will be dis- 
charged. 

XII.—No assistant to enter any bedroom but her own. 

XITI.—Young ladies leaving the establishment must remove their boxes 
the same day. 

XIV.—Any young lady being unwell must give her name and department 
to the housekeeper before 9 a.m., and must in all cases see the house doctor, 
who will be paid from the medical fund. Any objecting to this must leave the 
premises until recovered; no other doctor will be allowed to enter the house. 

XV.—No article of diet to be supplied unless by doctor’s orders. 

XVI.—AIl apprentices and assistants are expected to subscribe 6d. per 
month to the medical fund, payable in advance. 

XVII.—The washing will be sent out on Mondays and given back on 
Fridays; washing not having name and address of laundress attached will not 
be sent. 

XVIIT.—Any assistant leaving tradespeople or washerwomen in debt will 
have the same mentioned in their reference. 

XIX.—Assistants must not loiter in the passages, or doorsteps, or pavements 
near the house, or in... . Terrace, and are on no account to bring strangers 
into the Terrace. 

XX.—Strangers are not allowed to enter the house. 

XXI.—Hot water can only be had on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday evenings. 
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XXII.—Any one found in the servants’ kitchen will be discharged. 
XXIII.—No flowers to be put in water glasses or bottles. 
XXIV.—AIl complaints: to be made to the housekeeper. 


It is extremely difficult to persuade assistants to state the exact 
amount of wage they contract for. This reserve on the question of 
wages makes it possible for the wages of assistants doing precisely the 
same kind of work to vary considerably in amount. To find the 
payment per hour, I have taken the amount of weekly wage contracted 
for and divided it by the number of hours per week worked in each case. 
The estimated amount of premiums and the estimated cost of ‘living 
in” must therefore be added to the wage per hour in order to find the 
price of labour to the employer; to find the value of the labour to the 
assistants, the amounts of fines and deductions and the money 
necessarily spent in food must be deducted. 

Shop A. is a high-class drapery and outfitting business, situated in the 
South-West of London. The number of assistants employed varies 
with the slack or busy season. The minimum number is 216, viz., 73 
men, 124 women, 7 boys, 12 girls. The nominal hours of business are 
58 per week ; the actual hours worked by assistants average 621 per 
week. The time to be deducted for meals is one hour and fifty minutes 
per day. The dining-room is situated in the basement of the business 
premises, and is lit with gas; the walls are whitewashed, and the only 
furniture plain deal chairs, tables, a clock, and a framed copy of the 
House Rules. The menu for a day is as follows: 

Breakfast—bread and butter, tea or coffee. Dinner—a choice of 
meats, one or two vegetables and cheese (pudding three times each 
week). Tea—bread and butter, tea or hot milk. Supper—bread, 
butter and cheese, ale or milk. Special diet—as beef-tea, toast, fish, 
or eggs—is supplied to assistants who are indisposed. Meals are 
provided for assistants on Sundays. Although the food at ‘‘A” is good 
in quality it is so monotonous (with the exception of dinner) that 
assistants necessarily spend from 6d. to 1s. 6d. per week in “extras” 
for breakfasts and suppers. 

A small, but cosy sitting-room is provided for the use of the young 
ladies; the men have the use of the dining-room as sitting-room after 
business hours. The sleeping ‘apartments are scattered around the 
vicinity of the business premises. Many of the rooms are large and 
well ventilated, and are made pretty and homelike by the assistants 
who occupy them. Others are dingy and overcrowded. One room, 
measuring 533 cubic feet for each person, contains three single beds, 
two windows 3} ft. square, a small closed fireplace, two single wash- 
stands, two chests of drawers, four chairs, and narrow strips of carpet 
at the bedside. This room is extremely dingy; it is, however, the worst 
of the rooms provided by this firm. Assistants have the unrestricted 
use of their bedrooms on Sundays. 

I am unable to give the amount of fines paid by the assistants 
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whose wages are given; the following is a complete list of fines for one 
month at A: 


yee ee 

5 assistants were fined ...... ike | Sap e 76 
6 si . eae ll | era 13° 
7 ie ae eae Serer. | Nelle (Lane enema 7 20 
5 po ae eee nee lige See 2 6 

15 x nn ORG A cosas 7 6 
34 £116 6 


N.B.—Fines are retained by the firm. 


Seven assistants gave the amount of wage contracted for as follows: 


l contracts for .............. Ofd. per hour. 
4 Fi RR erie 14d. =< 
2 ery Danser tar 1d. me 


Judging from their position in the business, it is fair to assume that 
the majority of assistants at A. contract for a wage of from 11d. to 2d. 
per hour. This wage is supplemented by a system of premiums by 
which it is possible to make from 3s. to 8s. per week. The estimated 
cost of ‘‘ living in”’ to the employer is 6s. per head per week. 

Shop B. is a wholesale and retail business in the West End, and 
includes nearly every branch of the distributive trade. There are 956 
assistants employed, viz., 517 men, 370 women, 32 boys, 37 girls. The 
season trade does not greatly affect the total number of the staff, as 
assistants are moved from departments where trade is slack to the busy 
departments. The nominal hours of business are 61 per week; the 
actual number of hours worked by assistants is from an average of 63 
in some departments to 69 in others. The time to be deducted for 
meals is one hour per day. 

We have at B. a good illustration of the irregular overtime worked 
in different departments of the same business. The shop doors are 
always closed to customers promptly at the advertised closing hour. 

In departments such as drugs, stationery, hairdressing, and 
foreign and fancy, the overtime worked for the whole year does 
not exceed an average of two hours per week. In the dresses, prints, 
ribbons, laces, costumes, grocery, and confectionery departments, the 
overtime worked is excessive during certain weeks of the year, and the 
average is from four to five hours per week. The greater portion of the 
overtime worked in any department is the result of neglect on the part 
of the workers to guard their own interests, and the consequent lack 
of organisation of their labour on the part of the employers or the 
managers. 

The dining-rooms are situated in the basement of the business 
premises, and are lit with electric light. The walls are covered with 
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glazed tiles, the floors are of blockwood; the only furniture—long 
tables and rows of chairs, a clock and House Rules. The menw for a 
day is as follows: Breakfast—bread and butter, tea or coffee. Dinner— 
a choice of meats, one or two vegetables, a second course every other 
day, cheese, and a cup of tea. Tea—bread and butter, occasionally 
cake, biscuits or jam, and tea. Supper—bread and cheese, with 
occasionally salad, cake or biscuits, ale or milk. Special diet as 
described in A, can be had by applying to the House steward. Meals 
are provided for assistants on Sunday. Assistants spend from 2s. 6d. 
to 5s. per week in extras for breakfasts and suppers. The cost to the 
employer of “ living in” is estimated at 6s. per week per head. Extras, 
as fried bacon, eggs, fish, could be bought in the dining-rooms at café 
prices, during the breakfast hour. N.B.—This arrangement caused 
many assistants to spend more money on “‘extras”’ than they other- 
wise would, 

There is one sitting-room for every fourteen persons, situated 
in the basement of the sleeping apartments. These rooms are dismal, 
and are seldom used by the assistants. A bedroom on the fourth floor 
measuring 665 cubic feet for each person, contains four single beds, 
two windows 4 feet square, fireplace boarded up, one washstand, one 
chest of drawers, one looking glass to each person, strips of carpet at 
side of beds, venetian blinds, but no curtains at windows, bare walls 
painted green. All the bedrooms provided by this firm are furnished 
like the one described, the only difference being that the rooms on the 
floor above are smaller and therefore more crowded, while those on the 
floors below are larger and have greater cubic space per person. One 
or two rooms have still the objectionable double beds, but as these wear 
out they are replaced by single beds. Assistants have the use of their 
bedrooms on Sundays. 

Twenty-six assistants gave trustworthy information on wages. Of 





these: 
L contracts for o..6.ecsscesss: Ofd. per hour. 
5 PR tees Baas lid. = 
7 i ad Ne scree eee Pe 1id. 2 
10 nr oe eee 1}d. - 
pe len _ x ON age Se ahd 2d. . 


This firm enforces a peculiar system of commission. A certain sum 
is first deducted from the wage contracted for, and then given back in 
the form of 1} percentage on “ takings,” i.c., the amount of money the 
assistant takes from customers during the day. When assistants are 
engaged, the engager repeats to them the following formula :—‘‘Now we 
board you and lodge you, we close at 7 p.m. in the evenings and 2 p.m. 
on Saturday; there are no fines or deductions, no premiums or extras 
of any kind. What is the very lowest salary you will take?” At the 
end of two months, the buyer of the department tells the assistant 
that, in future, his or her salary ‘ will be so much less, and 1} on 
takings as commission will be substituted,” and the assistant has either 
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to accept the new arrangement, or leave. The following are a few of 
the deductions made when assistants are put ‘‘on com.’’: Amount of 
salary contracted for, £30, £28, £35, £20; amount deducted when put 
‘‘on com.”, £15, £8, £23, £14 respectively. 

There are 159 rules, the majority of which are necessary instruc- 
tions for the proper conduct of business. The most objectionable rule 
is as follows: 

‘All employés are liable to be searched any or every time of 
leaving the premises, the doorkeeper having full authority for that 
purpose.” 

There are no fines, but 6d. per month is deducted for “ House 
Doctor,” and 6d. for “ Library.” 

N.B.—House doctors are invariably disliked. Assistants who 
really need medical aid, prefer to consult a doctor who has “no 
connection with the firm,” and will pay a fee they can ill afford rather 
than consult the House doctor. 

Shop C. is a middle-class drapery and outfitting business, employing 
45 assistants, viz., 41 women, 4 girls. The nominal hours of business 
are 654 per week in summer (5 months), and 68 per week in winter (7 
months). The actual number of hours worked by assistants average 
67? per week in summer and 70 per week in winter. The time to be 
deducted for meals is 1 hour 35 minutes. The dining-room is situated 
in the basement of the business premises and is lit with gas. The walls 
are papered and greatly discoloured by damp ; the floor is of stone. The 
contents—the usual chairs, tables, clock and House Rules. 

The menu for a day is as follows :— 

Breakfast.--Bread and butter, marmalade, porridge, or cold meat. 
Tea or coffee. Dinner—One joint, one vegetable, butter, occasionally a 
second course, ale or water. Tea.—Bread and butter, tea. Supper.— 
Bread and butter, cheese, ale or water. 

The food is well cooked, but the atmosphere of the dining-room 
makes it impossible for even well-cooked food to be eaten with any relish. 

Assistants who cannot eat the food placed before them have the 
alternative of going without food, unless they can smuggle in eatables at 
their own expense from the nearest pastry-cook’s ! 

The amount necessarily spent by assistants in ‘‘ extras” is from 2s. 
to 3s. per week. 

The estimated cost to the employer of living in is 5s. per head per 
week. 

The assistants have the use of a delightfully pleasant sitting-room 
containing a good piano, newspapers, magazines, and books for the use 
of subscribers to the library fund. 

A bedroom measuring 505 cubic feet per person contains 1 double 
bed, 1 single bed, 1 window 4 ft. x 5 ft. Fireplace blocked. The walls 
and furniture of this room have a dirty, dilapidated appearance. 

Another room measuring 771 cubic feet per person contains 3 
single beds, and is a pleasant, well-furnished room. 
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A third room, larger thaneither, contains 2 double bedsand1 single bed. 
In addition, there are sets of rooms that can only be reached by pass- 
ing through other rooms. The occupants of the ‘‘ passage’ rooms are 
greatly annoyed by the increase of publicity it entails; and, in case of 
fire, the occupants of the inner rooms run the risk of being cut off from 
the main staircase. This arrangement is the result of the adaptation of 
two or more houses, for the extension of business; the dividing walls 
of the ground floors are removed to enlarge the shops or showrooms ; 
with one exception, the staircases leading to the sleeping apartments 
are blocked at the first floor, and doorways are made in the dividing 
walls of the third or fourth floors. 

I believe this arrangement is not uncommon in the older business 
houses. 
Six assistants gave trustworthy information on wages; of these 


1 earns 03d. per hour 


2 ,, Idd. ~ 
1 ,, 13d. - 
Pg WRBS 2d. oa 


The amount possible to be made in premiums is from 3s. to 7s. per 
week. 

There are 77 rules, with fines attached varying from 1d. to 2s. 6d. 
Fines are enforced only when carelessness or negligence is the cause of 
a rule being infringed, and are given to the library fund. At this 
establishment there are no seats provided for the assistants, and the 
absence of this necessary accommodation, added to the long day’s toil, 
has a most injurious effect upon the health of the women and girl 
workers. 

Shop D. is a middle class outfitting business in the North-West 
of London, employing 5 women and 2 girls. The nominal hours of 
business are 66 per week, the actual hours worked by assistants 
average 67} for the women and 73} for the girls. The time to be 
deducted for meals is 45 minutes per day for women, and 1 hour 
15 minutes for girls. The dining-room is at the top of the house, and 
is used by the employer and family as well as assistants; it is well 
furnished, clean, and bright. 

The menw is as follows :— 

Breakfast—bread and butter, porridge, bacon, eggs or fish, tea or 
coffee. Dinner—one joint, one or two vegetables, and second course 
three times each week. Tea—bread and butter, tea. Supper—bread 
and butter, cheese, water. 

The dinners are well cooked and nicely served, and although there 
is no alternative to the fare on the table, it is seldom that an assistant 
leaves any food or fails to eat her dinner with a relish. Assistants 
are allowed meals on Sundays, but as the family obviously prefer the 
house to themselves on that day, no assistant will stay in who can 
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afford to buy food elsewhere. The cost of ‘living in” to the employer 
is estimated at 5s. per head per week. 

After business hours the assistants use the dining-room or sitting. 
room. The assistants and the employer and family sleep over the 
business premises. One bedroom, measuring 565 cubic feet per 
person, contains 4 single beds, 1 window 4x 5 feet: fireplace blocked. 
This room is prettily furnished and—if shared by two persons instead 
of four—would be most comfortable. 


Of the five women employed 3 earn 14d. per. hour. 
L ,, id. ss 
1 ” 2d. ” 


The amount possible to be made in premiums is from 2s. 6d. to 4s, 
per week. Assistants spent from 1s. to 1s. 6d. per week in food chiefly 
for Sunday meals. There are no fines, rules, or deductions. 

Shop E. is a small business in the East End where the goods sold 
are manufactured on the premises ; 5 women assistants are employed. 
The nominal hours of business are 69 per week. The actual number 
of hours worked by assistants is 69 per week. The time to be deducted 
for meals is 50 minutes per day. The dining-room is on the second 
floor, and is used as dining-room in ordinary, workroom occasionally, 
and bedroom when required ! 

The menu is as follows:— 

Breakfast—bread and butter, tea. Dinner—one joint (almost 
invariably beef), one vegetable, and very occasionally a second course. 
Tea—bread and butter, tea. Supper—bread and butter, cheese, cocoa 
or coffee. 

Here also is no choice of food and the greater portion of the food 
provided is unpalatable. Assistants are allowed breakfast on Sundays 
and are then expected to leave the premises for the rest of the day. 

The cost of ‘‘living in” to the employer is estimated at 4s. per 
head per week. As at “D.,” the employer,- family, and assistants live 
over the business premises. One bedroom occupied by assistants 
measures 773 cubic feet per person, and contains, 1 double bed, two 
windows 3x3 feet, fireplace blocked. This room is grimy and the 
scanty furniture dilapidated. 


The earnings are as follows :—1 assistant earns 03d. per hour. 


i ys 2d. 3 
1 re op Ve. og 


There are no premiums or commission; no rules, fines, or de- 
ductions. Assistants necessarily spend from 2s. 6d. to 3s. per week in 
food. 

Shop F. is a large general drapery and furnishing business in the 
East End of London, employing 76 assistants, viz., 42 men, 26 women, 
7 boys and 1 girl. The nominal hours of business are 764 per week. 
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yer The actual number of hours worked by assistants average for men, 
783, women 71}, apprentices 74 per week. 

ng- The time to be deducted for meals is for men and apprentices 1 hour 

the JF 30 minutes, for women 1 hour per day. The dining-room, situated on 

per the second floor, is light and airy, barely furnished in the usual way, 

ed. but thoroughly clean and healthy. ; 

ead Menu for a day is as follows :— 

Breakfast—bread and butter, or dripping, tea or coffee. Dinner— 
meat, one vegetable, pudding twice each week. Tea—bread and 
butter, tea. Supper—bread and butter, cheese, ale or water. 

The food supplied is badly cooked and extremely monotonous. 
Assistants are provided with meals on Sundays. The cost of “living 

re in” to the employer is estimated at 4s. per head per week. 
ve Assistants have the unrestricted use of their bedrooms on Sundays ; 


the majority of bedrooms are situated over the business premises. 
ola g One room, measuring 532 cubic feet per person, contains 1 double bed 
ed, | and two single beds, two windows 6x 3} feet, fireplace blocked. 
Furniture old and worn. There are several sets of ‘‘ passage’ rooms 


“ as described in C., with only one staircase leading to the ground floor. 
vail Asmall, cosy sitting-room, and a piano, are for the women assistants ; 
lly, the men use the dining-room as sitting-room, and they also have the 
i use of a piano. 
The ascertained earnings are as follows :— 
ost 2 assistants earn O?d. per hour. 
se, 1 - Sr 
sal 1 1}d. ,, 
2 o Lid. 
0d The amount possible to be made in premiums is from 1s. 6d. to 4s. ‘ 


AyS § per week. 

Assistants spend from 6d. to 9d. per week in extras for breakfasts 
per § and suppers. 

ive There are 98 rules with fines attached varying from ld. to 2s. 6d. 
nts § Most of the rules are directions for the proper conduct of business ; 
WO §f others are ridiculous and quite out of place in the printed regulations, 
the Jf and the penalties for their infraction unfair. 

For instance :— 

‘Young men must dress as respectably as when engaged, black coats and 
vests. 

“Young men with dirty boots, soiled shirts or collars, &c., and young 
ladies with soiled collars and cuffs on; otherwise appearing in business in an 
untidy manner. Fine 3d. 

“Rings and other showy adornments must not be worn in business. 

“Conversation at meal times must be conducted as quietly as possible ; 
shouting and loud laughing at table does not indicate good breeding and cannot 
the | be allowed. 
en, ‘Young men must not stand behind the counter (after closing excepted) or 
speak to customers with their coats off. Fine 6d. 
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At the time of investigation, the windows in all the bedrooms were 
either quite closed or open only an inch or two at night; in each case 
the atmosphere of the bedrooms in the morning was unhealthily close, 
The standard of health is highest at ‘‘A.,”” but even with a 62 hour 
week, the strain upon the women is excessive, while at ‘ F.,” with a 71 
hour week for women and 78 for men, the physical effects are far more 
startling. I gladly recognise that, even in London, there are business 
houses where the conditions of work are much better than in those 
houses here described; there is also a large minority of shops 
wherein assistants work under very much worse conditions! In the 
foregoing pages there is enough evidence to convince the ordinavily 
thoughtful person of the great need for an improvement all round, but 
the most pressing grievances are the long hours of labour, insufficiency 
of food and fresh air, hurried meals, and low wages, each of which 
has a deteriorating effect upon the health and character of the workers. 
By organisation the shop workers can do much to remedy these 
grievances, but for the solution of the late-closing problem they must 
look to the State. Nothing less stringent than legislation for the 
compulsory closing of shops will satisfactorily lessen their hours of 
labour. MarGareET G, BonDFIELD 





PROFESSOR SELIGMAN ON THE MATHEMATICAL METHOD IN 
PouiTricAL Economy. 


In the new and enlarged edition of Professor Seligman’s Shifting and 
Incidence of Taxation some instructive criticisms are directed against 
the use of mathematical reasoning as exemplified in certain articles on 
the Pure Theory of Taxation which I contributed to the Economic 
JouRNAL.! Professor Seligman has shown himself so good tempered 
and deferential a critic that it is an ungrateful task to contradict his 
judgments. One would almost rather prove inferior in argument than 
in courtesy. I may at least soften the expression of dissent by recip- 
rocating one of his compliments. He is so kind as to say that mathe- 
matical economists have been able “ to illumine many a dark corner of 
pure theory,” “ not because of their mathematics,” but by their power 
of economic analysis. In a similar spirit I may say that the failure to 
illuminate dark corners which I shall have to attribute to my eminent 
critic appears due, not to any deficiency of economic power, but to the 
use of unaided reason where the mathematical organon was required. 
My refutation being directed against the method, not the person, may 
be expressed with the less restraint. I shall freely criticise (I) Pro- 
fessor Seligman’s opposition to particular conclusions obtained by the 
mathematical method, and (II) his general reflections on that method. 


1 Vol. vii., 1897, p. 46 and p. 236. 
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I. (1) Following the order in which Professor Seligman has discussed 
the several issues, I notice first his objection to my theorem that if 
a monopolist deals in two commodities for which there is a rival 
demand, such as first and third class service in a railway like our Mid- 
land with only those two classes of passenger fares, then if a tax is 
imposed on first class fares, it is theoretically possible that the mono- 
polist proprietary of the railway may find it to their interest to lower 
both fares. Upon this Professor Seligman remarks :— 


“That it [the mathematical method] sometimes leads to results which are 
likely to divorce still more the economics of the closet from the economics of 
the market-place, may be illustrated by a slip of Mr. Edgeworth himself. 
(See the extended mathematical proof (in the Economic JourRNAL, vii., pp. 
930—232) of the proposition that a tax on first-class railroad tickets will reduce 
(not increase) the price of tickets of all classes. The mathematics which can 
show that the result of a tax is to cheapen the untaxed as well as the taxed 
commodities will surely be a grateful boon to the perplexed and weary secre- 
taries of the Treasury, and ministers of finance throughout the world’’).! 


I hope that a sufficient reply will be made to these objections if (a) 
I show that the proposition in question is agreeable to a priori pre- 
sumptions, and (8) I verify it by a numerical example. 

(a). The presumptions of the case are summed up in an answer 
which I received from an eminent economist—not specially devoted 
to the mathematical method—to whom I had submitted my little 
theorem, asking if it seemed to him too paradoxical to be credible. “I 
should hardly be surprised at anything in a regime of monopoly,” was 
his reply. I might illustrate the paradoxical character of this regime 
by referring to one of its peculiarities which is relevant to the present 
question. If the demand for an article is raised? in the sense that more 
of it is demanded at each price than before; then, whereas in a regime 
of competition, ceteris paribus, theoretically in general the price will 
rise, this rule is not equally universal in a regime of monopoly: there 
the price may fall while the demand rises.® 

The unexpected is all the more likely to occur in the case before us 
in that it is a case, not only of monopoly, but also of rival demand. 
Even in a regime of competition, as I have pointed out,‘ the taxation of 
articles for which the demand is correlated (either rival or comple- 
mentary) is apt to produce curious results. A fortiori, when the pecu- 
liarities of monopoly are combined with those of correlated demand. 
In the case of independent demand for a single article, in a regime of 


1 Shifting and Incidence, 2nd edition, p. 174. The last two sentences which are 
here put in brackets, form a footnote in the original. 

2 As to this technical use of the term rise of demand see Sidgwick’s Political 
Economy, ii, ch. ii, § ii, and cp, Marshall, Principles of Economics, Book iii., 
ch, iii., Art. 4, Book v. 

3 See Economic JOURNAL, Vol. vii., p. 234. 
4 See Economic JOURNAL, vol. vii., p. 55. 
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monopoly, the consumer may bear only a very small! proportion of the 
tax, even under the law of constant (not to say increasing) cost, under 
which the proposition would not be true in a regime of competition. 
When the circumstance of rival demand is superadded to monopoly, 
is it to be wondered at that the abnormality, as it appears in relation 
to the simpler case usually contemplated, should be increased : that 
the consumer should not only not be damnified, but should even be 
somewhat benefited by the tax ? 

A general idea of the modification due to the introduction of rival 
demand may be obtained by observing that alike in the case of inde- 
pendent and that of correlated demand, a tax on a monopolised article 
results in the diminution of the quantity of that article put on the 
market ;2 but, while in the case of independent demand the diminution 
of the quantity supplied is attended with a rise of price, this conse- 
quence does not necessarily follow in the case of rival demand. A tax 
on first class fares results in the diminution of the quantity of first 
class service supplied ; and accordingly there is a flow of passengers 
from first class to third class. The demand for third class service thus 
rises in the technical sense referred to in a former page, where it was 
stated that in monopoly this rise of demand may be attended with a 
fall of price.? The lowering of third class fares results in a fall of the 
demand for first class service in this technical sense, that for every 
possible first class fare, the third class fare being supposed constant at 
its new figure, the amount of first class service demanded is less than 
what it would have been for each first class fare before the disturbance, 
the third class fare being supposed constant at its old figure. Now, it 
is quite consistent with ordinary presumptions that, when the demand 
for an article falls in this sense, its price should fall. Accordingly, the 
first class, as well as the third class fare, may be reduced.* A fortiori, 
it is possible that, though the first class fare may be a little increased, 
yet the third class fare may be so much diminished that the con- 
sumers as a whole may gain. 

Considered as a mere possibility, this statement is not open to Pro- 


' The argument considered as ad hominem becomes a fortiori, since Professor 
Seligman thinks it possible that the consumer in this case may bear no part of the 
tax (ep. below, p. 306). 

* I suppose that this proposition would be accepted by an opponent, as it is what 
may be expected from the analogy of competition, and is less than what those who 
trust that analogy accept. For a proof of the proposition I must refer to my article 
on ‘‘ La Teoria pura del Monopolio” in the Giornale degli Economisti for 1897. 

3 Above, p. 287. 

+ It may assist conception to imagine first-class and third-class services con- 
trolled by different managers. The steps described in the text might be made by 
the respective managers each endeavouring to maximise the net return in his depart- 
ment. But the further step, which on this supposition would be likely to occur, 
namely, the continued reduction of the first-class fares in order to steal custom from 
the third-elass department, would be stopped by the directors of the common con- 
cern, who would not allow a gain to the first-class department to be purchased by a 
preponderant loss to the third-class department. 
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fessor Seligman’s raillery in the passage above quoted. The plausibility 
of his objection is obtained by substituting a downright indicative— 
“the tax will reduce . . . the price”’ . the result of the tax is to 
cheapen” . . .—for the potential mood in which I had couched my 
proposition, ‘‘a tax on one commodity may benefit the consumers of 
both... ‘*the consequences of the new tax may be,” ... and so 
on.! I added the following caution :— 

‘Of course I do not suppose so delicate an adjustment—such a frictionless 
movement towards the position of maximum profit—to be realised in the 
concrete management of an English railway. But I think that it may be of 
scientific interest to establish the theoretic possibility of the paradox.” ? 

The proposition in question is to be taken in the same spirit as the 
paradox of Mill, that an improvement in the production of an export 
may be detrimental to the exporting nation.* What should we think of 
afree trade writer who remarked on Mill’s theorem that it would surely 
be a grateful boon to weary and perplexed ministers of commerce, since 
now all they had to do in order to foster commercial prosperity would 
be to injure the manufacture of exported commodities! Mill’s theorem 
is useful as presenting an extreme and striking instance of a general 
truth which, if not indeed paradoxical, is yet not so familiar, but 
that it is desirable to call attention to it, the important truth that the 
interests of the parties to international trade are not so completely 
identical as some free traders have supposed. So our paradox calls 
attention to the truth that taxation in a regime of monopoly is more 
diversified and irregular in its consequences, and I think it may be 
added, likely to be less detrimental to the consumer, than an equal im- 
post in a regime of competition. The extreme exemplifications of these 
truths are not designed to ease ‘‘ perplexed and weary ministers,” but 
to startle indolent and prejudiced economists from their dogmatic 
slumber, and incite them to reflect that maxims learnt too well from 
the study of familiar cases cannot always be applied without modifi- 
cation beyond the sphere of experience on which they were founded.+ 

These preliminary considerations will, I hope, dispose the student 
to attend to the mathematical ratiocination by which I have elsewhere 

deduced the theorem under consideration.’ Addressing the general 
reader rather than the mathematician at present, I will not repeat this 
second part of the proof. I confine myself to the third stage, the veri- 
fication, which consists in instancing laws of cost and of demand which 
actually fulfil the theory. 

1 Economic JourNAL, vol. vii., pp. 230 and 232, 2 Ibid., p. 231. 

3 Political Economy, Book iii., ch. xviii., § 5. 

4 On the meaning and use of paradoxes, compare De Quincey, Works, Ed. 1889, i, 
p. 199, and vii., p. 206. ‘‘ Several great philosophers have published, under the idea 
and title of paradoxes, some first-rate truths, on which they desire to fix public atten- 
tion, meaning, in a short-hand form, to say: ‘Here, reader, are some extraordinary 
truths, looking so very like falsehoods, that you would never take them for anything 
else if you were not invited to give them a special examination.’ ” 

5 Giornale degli Economisti, 1897. 
No. 34.—vVoL. IX. 
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(8) Let us put p, as the price of a first class ticket for a certain 
journey, or number of miles, and p, as the price of a third class ticket 
for the same journey. At .these demand-prices let the number of the 
first class passengers be z, that of the third class passengers be ». 
Then, agreeably to the general laws of demand, p, must be so related 
to x that, other things being the same, p, decreases as 2 increases, 
(and conversely) ; and p, must be similarly related to y. Also as first 
class and third class service are rival commodities, an increased supply 
of third class service, while the amount supplied of first class service 
remains constant, will be attended with a decrease in the first glass 
fare at which that amount of first class accommodation is demandei. 
And the numbers of the first class passengers will be similarly related 
to the third class fares. These conditions, and any others that may 
reasonably be required,! are fulfilled over a considerable range of 
prices? by the following laws of demand :—*® 

x= £5 x (110088 — 55 60 3(~ son) ~3 Tou) 

20, 3\ 20, J 2 , 


/y- = = 1 ¢@ 


pent «(SURE — 8 es 9 70000) 


We may begin by supposing the cost constant—a very possible case, 
as Cournot has remarked. Then the profit, which it is the object 
of the monopolist to maximise, the net monopoly revenue, in the phrase 
of Professor Marshall, is of the form 2 x p,+yx p.—C, where C is a 
constant. It may be shown first that this net profit is a maximum, when 
x = 20,000, y = 100,000 corresponding to the fares p, = £5 x ‘9=£4 10s. ; 
Po= £1 x 2°3'18' = £2 6s. 4°36'd. ; secondly, that if there is imposed on 
first-class travelling any tax of so much per ticket, not exceeding 
‘16885 £5 or about 16s. 104d. per ticket, it will become the interes‘ 


1 Professor Irving Fisher in his Mathematical Investigations has suggested th 
question whether the prices of two articles, x and y, for which the demand is cor- 
related, must be regarded as the partial differentials, with regard to 2 and y respec- 
tively, of a certain function which represents the total utility afforded by any quan- 
tities of x and y. I answer this question in the affirmative (See Giornale degli 
Economisti, 1897, p. 314 note), with the same reservations as the conception of total 
utility requires in the case of a single variable, in particular that it should not be 
measured from the extreme point of privation: and accordingly take p,dx+p,dy in 
my example as a complete differential of a function which I need not write out, but 
may call U. It may facilitate conception to consider the case in which 2 and y ar 
not articles of consumption but factors of production, for instance the carriage of 
different kinds of goods, for which p, and p, are the respective fares. Then U may 


stand for the sum of the producers’ surpluses enjoyed by the customers of the railway 


on the assumption that each producer will push his expenditure on each factor oi! 
production up to the margin of profitableness. 

2 As to the range over which the formule are applicable, see note to p. 291. 

3 From these simultaneous equations we can obtain x and y in terms of p, and p, 
As stated Economic JOURNAL, 1897, p. 54. 
4 Principes Mathematiques, Art. 30. 
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of the monopolistic company to lower the fares both for first class and 
third class passengers. 

The statement may be conveniently altered by putting € for 
x + 20,000, and » for y+100,000. Then the expression which is to 


be maximised becomes 20,000 x 5(1-6053’ - -2¢ - 2(¢ — -96)? — dy) + 


100,0007 (3°9'18' - 2(y - 6975)? —4é) (+ aconstant). And it has first 
to be shown that this expression isa maximum when =1andy=1. The 
reader to whom this sort of investigation is not familiar may be advised 
to substitute in (the variable part of) the above-written expression values 
for € and v at first very close to unity, ey., for €, 1-001, or 1--001, 
and for » values about equally distant from unity; then gradually 
enlarging the divergence from unity to realise that for a considerable 
distance on both sides of unity the result of substituting different 
values of € and y is to make the expression smaller than what it is 
for €=1 and n=1: that is, 3-218’ x 100,000.! 

Consider next the consequence of imposing a moderate tax of so 
much per ticket on first-class fares, say, £5 x7, where rt is a fraction 
not exceeding ‘16885. The amount to be maximised is no longer now 
x), +Yp., but the same —45ra; that is, if we employ é and 7 as before, 
the same expression as before, minus 100,000 7ré. The value of this 
modified expression when = 1 and y=1 is 100,000 (3:2'18’-+). It will 
be found that for any assigned value of + (up to the limit mentioned), 
there can be found a value of € less than unity, and a value of » greater 
than unity, such that the monopolist’s revenue, as modified by the tax, 
should be a maximum for those values, while both the prices—both the 
first class and second class fares—are less than what they were before 
the imposition of the tax. 

Here, as before, the reader may be advised to begin with small 
quantities. To any small value of + there may be expected to corre- 
spond two values of é and y in the neighbourhood of unity, rendering 
the (modified) monopolist revenue a maximum. For example, to 
7=°0017155-- x £5, a little more than twopence per ticket, there corre- 

1 If Aé be the difference between the assumed value of ~ and unity, and An the 
difference between the assumed value of n and unity, then, AE and An being small, the 
increase of the monopolist’s net profit consequent upon the change from é and _ 7 is 
\pproximately — 4(3°3Ag? + 2AEAn + °6311°'An") ; as may be shown by expanding the 
urd or irrational terms in the expression for the profit according to the algebraic 
rale for extracting the square root (Cf. Todhunter’s Algebra for Beginners, ch. 28), and 
1eglecting powers of Af and An above the second. The above expression for the in- 
crease of the profit is negative, whatever the signs of Ag and An: showing that the 
profit corresponding to &=1, n=1 is greater than for any other values in the 
immediate neighbourhvod. In whatever direction we step from the position defined 
by the equality of and of y to unity, we descend and continue to descend to a con- 
siderable distance in every direction—for instance up to =:96, n remaining ; 1 up to 
n= 6975, — remaining 1, and much further in the positive directions of — and y. The 
stoppage at those points has of course no economic significance: it was adopted 
merely for the sake of arithmetical convenience; otherwise it would have been 
better to use cube roots where now square roots are used, 


U 9 
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the monopolist through the decrease of his receipts is ‘000,00086 ; 


£100,000 nearly, while his gain in having to pay tax on a smaller 


number of first class tickets is double that amount, viz., -000,0017 x 
£100,000 nearly. The monopolist is, therefore, better off with the new 
values of and y than he would be (after the imposition of the tax) 
with the old values, and, as it will be found, with any other values of 
é and 7. But these values of € and y correspond to lower values of 
p, and p, (first and third class fares) than existed before the tax; as 
may be seen if these values are substituted for € and y in the 
expressions for p, and p, respectively. 

As we increase 7 and therewith decrease ¢ and increase y, the 
general relations which have been indicated persist : the monopolis 
gains more by escaping part of the tax than he loses by the diminutio1 
of the receipts, as the values of € and y move further away from unit) 
(the proportion of the gain to the loss becoming greater as the absolut: 
quantities become greater), while both the fares continue to diminish 
Thus for the limiting value of 7, viz., -16885.. we have Aég=- —-‘0 
and Ay=:05248. And by actually substituting -96 for ¢, and 1:05248 
for y, it is found that the new receipts are less than the old receipt: 
by about 002 x £100,000. Against this loss is to be set off the gail 
of saving the tax of £5 x:16885 on 04 x 20,000 first class tickets: that 
is a gain of -00675 - - + x £100,000—a gain more than three times greatei 
than the loss. At the same time the first class fare is diminished by 
($ *05248—-2 x -04—2-008) x £5, that is diminished by ‘0129 x £5 
nearly, = 1s. 34d.; and the third class fare is diminished by £2 
( ./:3025 + -05248—-55)—4 -04, = £:0516, = 1s. 03d. nearly. 

The net gain of some £475, which we have found to attend the lowering 
of both fares, might well be a substantial percentage of the net profits, 
supposing these to be, say, about 7 per cent. of the gross profits, which 
were originally £321,818:18. Say the net profits (per month or year) 
are about £20,000, the monopolist gains about 2 per cent. on his 
net profits by making the adjustment described. 

We have so far been supposing the total cost to be a fixed amount, 
say about £300,000. But the reasoning is not materially altered 
when we suppose the cost variable. To take a simple instance, let the 
cost consist partly of a constant sum, and partly of two additional 
amounts respectively proportional to x and y, the number of first class 
and that of third class tickets. To obtain now the expression for the 

1 The clue to the investigation is given by the following equations. Let the new 
¢ (corresponding to the maximum after the tax) be 1+ Ag (where Aé isa small quantity 
positive or negative), and similarly let the new n be1+Ayn. Then the values of Aé 
and Ay in term of 7 are given by the following (simultaneous) equations 

An+3'34§+7=0 

An+1:58452 ... At=0. 
These equations are approximately satisfied by the example in the text. They 
become less and less exact as AE and An are increased. 







spond the values = ‘999, y= 1:0015845238 -- ; and it may be found by 
actual substitution, or better by general reasoning,! that the loss to 
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monopolist’s net revenue we must deduct from the gross receipts 
Xp, +YPo, the cost xk, +yk,, where k, and k, are the cost per unit of z 
and y respectively. Much the same conclusion as before may be 
brought out if we alter the expressions for the fares by putting in p,, 
for 1:6053’, k, + 1°6053’, and in p,, for 3918’, k,+3:918'. The prices 
so increased may represent the fares for a greater number of miles 
than before. The expression which the monopolist seeks to maximise 
will now be the same as before. 

One consequence of admitting the variation of the cost is to render 
the occurrence of anomalies more probable. When correlation of cost 
is superadded to correlation of demand, and both to monopoly, we may 
look out for freaks in the incidence of taxation. 

I should be curious to know what “ slip” has been detected in this 
reasoning, substantially identical with what has been already pub- 
lished.!. In a matter of this sort imputations of error based upon first 
appearances should be objected sparingly. 

(2) I take next Professor Seligman’s theory as to the relation 
between the law of cost and the pressure of taxation contained in the 
following passages and their context :— 


‘** Under ordinary conditions, therefore, in the case of a tax on monopolistic 
industry subject to the law of increasing returns or diminishing cost, the 
tendency is that the consumer will suffer less than in the case of an industry 
subject to the law of constant cost. 

On the other hand, if the monopoly obeys the law of diminishing returns or 
increasing cost—where each additional increment of production costs more 
than the last—the producer will be likely to add more of the tax to the price 
than in the case of constant or increasing returns ”’ (p. 205). 

* Given a certain elasticity of demand, we see that in the case of monopoly 
the tendency is that less of the tax will be shifted to the consumer when the 
industry obeys the law of diminishing cost or increasing returns, and that 
more will be shifted when it obeys the law of increasing cost or diminishing 
returns ”’ (p. 208). 


The debate on this question has been somewhat embarrassed by the 
disputants having used the principal terms in different senses. Accord- 
ing to the definition which I have employed in the articles referred to, 
the law of increasing cost, synonymous with decreasing returns, holds 
good when the total cost of producing the quantity x of a certain com- 
modity increases with the increase of # at an increasing rate; the law 
of decreasing cost, synonymous with increasing returns, holds good 
when the total expense of producing the quantity x increases with the 
increase of x at a decreasing rate.2 In other words, the law of increas- 
ing cost, or decreasing returns, holds good when the ratio of the last 
increment of cost to the last increment of produce is greater than the 
ratio of the penultimate increment of cost to the penultimate incre- 


! The example given in my article in the Giornale degli Economisti, 1897, p. 315, 
differs only in details from the one here given. 
2 Economic JounNAL, vol. vii., p. 46, note. 
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ment of produce; with a corresponding statement for the law of 
decreasing cost (or increasing returns). ‘ This definition,” I intimated, 
‘“‘is not identical with that of some distinguished economists” ; who 
may seem to compare the ratio of the last increment of cost to the last 
increment of produce, not with the ratio above stated, but with the 
ratio of the total expense to the total produce z, and may accordingly 
define that the law of increasing or decreasing cost holds good accord- 
ing as the ratio of total cost to total product increases or decreases 
with the increase of product.? 

A geometrical illustration may put the matter in a clearer light. 

In the accompanying diagram the ordinate y of the curve 0,( 
represents the total expense required to produce any amount, 2, of : 
certain commodity, represented by the corresponding co-ordinate 


Y 











0 ; x 


Fig. 1. 


The case represented is one in which a certain amount of ex- 
pense, OO,, must be incurred before any return at all is obtained. 
According to my definition—-No. 1, we may call it—the law of increasing 
cost, or diminishing returns, holds good for all tracts of a curve of 
this sort which are convex to the axis of 2, that is, in the case illus- 
trated, throughout. According to the other definition, No. 2, the law 
of increasing cost holds good only for those tracts for which the slope 
of the curve, the inclination of a tangent at any point of the curve to 
the axis of x, is greater than the inclination to that axis of a line 


1 If x is the quantity produced and f (a) the corresponding total cost, it comes to 
much the same whether we take as the essential attribute of increasing cost the fact 
that f’ (x) is greater than f(x)+a, or that f(x)+a increases as 2 increases. 

2 There may be other shades of meaning, especially in the case of competition as 
distinguished from monopoly. The difficulties presented by ‘‘increasing returns” 
in a régime of competition are noticed in one of the articles referred to (ECONOMIC 
JOURNAL, 1897, p. 69). 
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joining that point to O. In other words, according to definition No. 2, 
the law of increasing cost holds good while the ratio of total cost to 
produce increases with the increase of produce. The relation between 
the two definitions is illustrated by the diagram. Beyond the point 
Q, at which a tangent to the curve passes through O, the law of in- 
creasing cost holds good in both senses; but on the near side of 
there is increasing cost in the first sense, but decreasing cost in the 
second sense. If the origin had been at O,, the axis of x being a 
horizontal through that point, then the law of increasing returns would 
prevail throughout in the second sense as well as in the first sense. If 
any cost-curve possess either of the attributes continuously ab initio in 
one sense, then it will possess that attribute in the other sense also 
throughout. 

The same diagram may be used to illustrate the different definitions 
of the law of decreasing returns; if the axis of y now denotes produce, 
and the axis of x corresponding cost, the curve now represents a 
case in which a certain amount of produce, OO,, is given by nature 
without any outlay. For the tract O,Q, up to the limit where a tan- 
gent from the origin touches the given curve, the law of decreasing cost 
prevails according to the second definition, the law of increasing cost 
according to the first definition ; after the limit Q, the law of decreasing 
returns in both senses. 

Now as to the sense in which Professor Seligman uses the terms, 
the first definition is suggested by the following passage :— 


“Tf .. . an industry obeys the law of increasing returns or diminishing cost 
—where each incrementin the amount produced costs less than the last”’ (p. 205). 


But the context shows that the second, not the first, definition is in 
his mind :— e 


‘‘if he produces less, each unit will, on the supposition that he has been 
producing under conditions of increasing returns cost him, exclusive of the tax, 
more than before.”’ (Ibid.) 


Similarly, the statement that, under the condition of decreasing 
returns, ‘‘ each additional increment of production costs more than the 
last,” is explained away by the context. The author’s diagrams 
(pp. 209—210) leave no doubt as to his use of the terms. It is the 
cost per unit which he takes as increasing or decreasing with the law 
of increasing or decreasing cost. Compare his frequent use of the 
phrase ‘‘ ratio of product to cost ” (pp. 192, 211, 273, 278). 

I do not complain of his employing the terms in a sense which is 
both useful and usual. All that I am concerned to maintain is (a) 
that my proposition in my sense of the terms is true, and (8), that his 
proposition in his sense of the terms is not so. 

(a2) We may follow Professor Seligman in first supposing the law 
of constant cost to prevail, and afterwards substituting the law of 
increasing and decreasing returns respectively, other things being (as 
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much as possible) unchanged. Only, with reference to definition I, 
“‘eonstant cost’ must be interpreted to mean, not that the cost per 
unit is constant, but that the increment of the total cost per increment 
of product is constant ; in other words, that the total cost curve is a 
right line, but not necessarily a right line passing through the origin, 
as definition II requires. 

In the annexed, as in the former diagram, let the axis X represent 
total produce, and let the total cost curve, illustrated by the 
former diagram, pass through Q. Let the curve Ss represent, by 
its ordinate, the gross receipts (product x price) corresponding to any 
value of the product z. The position of maximum advantage to the 
monopolist is where the difference between the gross receipts and the 

















Y 
q|\. 

0 pi P x 
Fig. 2. 


total cost is a maximum: that is, at a point where the tangent to the 
cost curve is parallel to the tangent at the corresponding point of the 
gro:s receipts curve. Thus, if the total cost curve is a right line BD’ 
passiug through Q (vertically above P) in order that OP should be the 
amount supplied, the line must be parallel to the tangent at S$ 
(vertically above Q and P) to the curve Ss. 

Now let us introduce successively the incidents of increasing and 
of decreasing cost ; neither altering the law of demand, nor the amount 


‘ Compare the illustration given in the Economic Journat, vol. viii., p. 236, 
noticing that the curve BB’ represents there net profits, here gross receipts. In 
order that there should be a maximum (the law of constant cost prevailing) the curve 
Ss must be concave towards the axis OX. 
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aI, of the total cost nor that of the cost per unit at the point P, and ac- 
per cordingly neither altering the price, nor the amount supplied, OP.} 
ent It is evident that these conditions can only be fulfilled by a curve 
iS @ (AA’) convex to the axis of X, and a curve (CC’) concave to it (corres- 
in, ponding to increasing and decreasing cost in my sense of the terms), 
each curve touching the line (BB’) at the point Q. 
ent Now let a tax of so much per unit be imposed on the monopolised 
the article. The effect of the tax is to push up every point on the total 
by cost curve to an extent which is determined by the following 
aay construction :—* 
the Through O draw the right line Ot, making an angle with the axis 
the of \ such that at any point on the line, ¢, the perpendicular tp may 
represent the (total) tax paidon the product Op.* To find the displacement 
of any point, g, on the cost curve, draw a vertical through g and measure 
upwards gr equal to pt intercepted between the lines OP and Ot. 
This construction holds for the curves of varying as well as for that 
of constant cost. Accordingly the new laws of cost formed by super- 
adding the tax to the old cost will be related as shown in the diagram. 
The representation of constant cost will still be a right line (bd’), only 
inclined at a greater angle to the axis of X than the old line (BB’). 
The law of increasing cost will still be represented by a curve (aq’) 
convex to the axis of X, the new curve touching the new right 
line at R. The law of decreasing cost (cc’) will similarly retain, after 
the increase of cost by the last, both the character of concavity and 
the incident of contact with the right line representing constant cost. 
Let us now compare the additions to the price consequent on the 
change of cost in each of the three cases. In the case of constant 
returns we have by construction the slope of bd’ greater than that of 
BL’, the slope of BB’ equal to that of the tangent at the point S to 
the curve Ss, the slope of the tangent to this curve increasing as we 
move towards O, and diminishing as we move from it. Therefore, to 
find the point at which the slope of the line 0d’ is the same as the 
slope of the tangent to the curve Ss at the corresponding point, we 
must move towards O, diminishing OP, say to Op, at which point the 
monopolist’s profit is a maximum for the new law of cost. In the case 
of increasing cost the initial slope at #7 is the same as that of the line 
the bb’. Therefore, by a parity of reasoning, we must move to the left 


the 


BB ft in order to reach a point at which the slope of the cost curve may be 
the the same as that of the gross receipts curve. But as we move to the 
°F left, whereas the slope of the right line remained constant, the slope of 

the convex cost curve diminishes. Accordingly the point at which the 
und slope of the cost curve becomes equal to the slope of the gross receipts 
unt 

' See the remarks on p. 313, par. 3, below. 
236, * Compare Messrs. Auspitz and Lieben’s construction for the representation of a 
In specific tax. 

irve 3 The tax ty=the product Op x the tangent of the angle pOt. 


* See note to p. 296. 
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curve will be sooner reached in the case of the convex cost curve than 
in the case of the right line representing constant cost. By a parity 
of reasoning the maximum point will be later reached in the case of 
the concave cost curve. That is to say, the diminution of the supply 
will be less, and therefore the addition to the price less for the law of 
decreasing returns, corresponding to the convex curve, than what it is 
for the law of increasing returns, corresponding to the concave curve. 
Quod erat demonstrandum. 

(8) Now let us consider Professor Seligman’s proposition in his 
sense of the terms :— 


“Tf .. an industry obeys the law of increasing returns or diminishing 
cost—where each increment in the amount produced costs less than the last— 
the tendency of a producer in the face of an elastic demand [* given a certain 
degree of elasticity,”’ p. 208] will be to add less of the tax to the price than in 
the preceding case of constant returns. For, as soon as he adds any given 
part of the tax to the price, he will normally decrease consumption. But if 
he produces less each unit will, on the supposition that he has been producing 
under conditions of increasing returns, cost him, exclusive of the tax, more 
than before. The less he produces, the greater will be his percentage of cost. 
The attempt to add more than a given part of the tax will be doubly disastrous 
to him; for not only will his sales fall off, but his percentage of cost will 
increase on the actual sales that he still makes. In the preceding case of 
constant cost the producer who has advanced the tax will increase his price 
only to that point where the smaller sales are compensated by the higher 
price, so that his net profits will still be at the maximum. But under the 
régime of increasing returns or diminishing cost, the point at which price will 
find its level is a little lower down on the scale, for since every curtailment 
of the market means to him not only reduced sales, but a higher percentage of 
expenses he will seek to restrict the output as little as possible, in order that 
the proportion of net receipts to gross receipts may remain atits highest point” 
(p. 205). 


This argument requires not only that the price should be the same 
after the change from constant to increasing returns, before the imposi- 
tion of the tax, but also that the total cost should be the same. For, 
first, if the price were changed by the change to increasing returns, 
before the imposition of the tax, the price after the imposition of the 
tax would not measure the increase of price due to the tax. And 
secondly, if the total cost were changed, it could not be argued that the 
monopolist’s attempt to add a given part of the tax would be ‘doubly 
disastrous.”’ For thea,though “every curtailment of the market means to 
him a higher percentage of expenses’’ compared with the new constant 
cost, it does not follow that the absolute increase in the cost of each 
increment of production, as the output is diminished, should be different 
from what it was under the old constant cost, that is zero. Thus the 
monopolist need not have an additional motive for not restricting output, 
unless the total cost is supposed constant. My explanation of this 
second point is, I fear, too well calculated to illustrate the poverty of 
ordinary as compared with mathematical language. But it is the less 
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necessary to labour the point, as it is evident from Professor Seligman’s 


1an 

‘ity statements and diagrams! that he regards the total cost as unchanged 
a by the change to increasing returns. 

ply Now the two conditions required by Professor Seligman’s argument, 


of constancy of price with constancy of total cost, are not in general 
* compatible. For, when the law of cost is changed from constant to 


2 increasing returns, then, if the total cost remain constant, the price 

will in general be varied. For by (the second) definition,? upon the 
his change to increasing returns, the ratio of the marginal increment of 

cost to the corresponding increment of product becomes less than the 

ratio of total cost to product. But the ratio of total cost to product 
ing is the same as what the ratio of marginal increment of cost to the 
t— corresponding increment of product was under the law of constant cost, 
tain the total cost being the same (for the amount produced before the tax) 
ni both before and after the change of law. Also, the ratio of the 
me marginal increment of cost to the corresponding increment of product 
cing was under the law of constant cost equal to the ratio between the 
wi marginal increment of gross receipts and the marginal increment of 
ost. product ; by hypothesis, since before the change of law the mono- 
vous polist’s profits were a maximum. Thus by the change to increasing 
will returns before the tax, the ratio between an increment of cost and an 
© of & increment of product becomes Jess than the ratio between an increment 
j = of gross receipts and an increment of product. That is to say, before 
cher 





ee the tax it becomes the interest of the monopolist to increase the 
wil (f cutput, and so to lower price.* 
nail The argument then which requires that the price should not be 
ov of ff changed before the tax is to be viewed with suspicion. It is a sort of 
that J argument which is too often met with in economic reasoning, when 
int” ff the conclusion is rested on the constancy of some quantity which by— 
or, at least, as a consequence of—the hypothesis must be supposed 
awe § table. The simplest type of this method is exemplified by the 
nosi- lrishman who proposed to lengthen his blanket by cutting off a strip 
For, 9% one end and sewing it on at the other. The strip which was to be 
ins, J %¥2 on at the top he kept in thought unaltered at the bottom. 
fthe fg Vben a long chain of reasoning intervenes between the interdependent 
And §'@iables, the failure to treat the variations as concomitant is more 
b the excusable. Thus respectable economists have objected to bimetailism, 


ubly # ‘at it would be impossible to fix the relative value of gold and silver 
nsto | Y law, since it is determined by the relative costs of production. 


stant | /hey treat the costs of production as unaffected by that alteration in 


each § mand which law is competent to produce.* 
ar Now the specific remedy for this infirmity of the human intellect 
5 the 1 Loc. cit. p. 210, diagrams and explanation thereof. 
tput, 2 Above, p. 294. 
this 3 Compare the reasoning on page 300, par. 1. 
ty of 4 See Professor Irving Fisher’s beautiful illustrations of the correct theory in his 


> ess |ecianics of Bimetallism (Economic JouRNAL 1894, p. 522). 
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is supplied by the mathematical method. Thus in the case before us 
suppose that the axis of X is a horizontal through O, (not drawn in the 
figure); and let the line O,rR represent a law of constant cost 
under which the monopolist’s maximum net profit is reached at the 
point 7, when the amount Op has been produced. Then a change to 
increasing returns (in the second sense now under consideration) con- 
sistent with the total cost remaining constant is effected by supposing 
the total cost curve to be displaced in such wise as to have a line 
parallel to O,qQ for its tangent (not shown in the figure) at the point 1, 
With this new law of cost the monopolist’s net profits are no longer at 
a maximum ; he will increase Op up to a new point at which the slope 
of the new cost curve becomes equal to the slope at the corresponding 
point of the gross receipts curve. No conclusion as to the efficacy of a 
tax to raise price can be obtained from the price of the taxed article, 
without first observing how much the price was lowered by the intro. 
duction of increasing returns before the imposition of the tax. 

Professor Seligman’s grave reasoning on an impossible combination 
of circumstances reminds me of the weighty reasons which [ once 
received from a legal pundit in reply to the question: Can a man 
marry his widow’s niece? Much learning was brought to bear 
on the legality of the marriage before the impossibility of the marriage 
was adverted to. Presumably that impossibility would not have 
daunted Professor Seligman. He would have supposed the intending 
bridegroom to be in articulo mortis ; not more dead than alive. Then, 
it might be argued that, being alive, the man might marry; while, in 
virtue of his death, the bride might be a relation of his widow. Such 
is the character of the arithmetical illustration by which our author 
supports his proposition. He imagines a law of cost which is just on 
the limit between increasing and decreasing returns (in his sense), 
He takes this limiting case as typical of increasing returns, and argues 
from what is true of the singular exceptional peculiar instance which 
is on the borderland between the two opposite classes to what is true 
in general of one of the classes demarcated. 

That I have not misrepresented his procedure may be shown by 
observing that the law of increasing returns exemplified in his 
illustration is represented in my diagram by the upper of the curves 
passing through Q, the curve AQ convex to the axis of X; upon the 
supposition that the origin is no longer at O, but at O, through which 
the produced line BB’ passes. That line will then represent the total 
cost under a law of constant cost (per unit), say $2 per unit, as in 
Professor Seligman’s illustration. The vertical distance of Q from 
the new axis O,X’ which, to avoid confusion, is not drawn in ou 
diagram, measures the total cost of OP before the tax, that is, 
according to Professor Seligman, 4. As the tota! cost and the price 
remained unchanged upon the change from constant to increasing 
returns, the curve representing total cost after the change must not 
only pass through Q, but also in order that the intercepted distance 
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SQ may continue a maximum—must have the same slope as the line 
0,BB’, or, in other words, the curve must be touched by that line 
at Q. That the curve will be convex as shown in the figure may be 
inferred from the indications given by the writer as to its slope. His 
data and my inferences are summed up in the following statement : — 


PONE sahicneintods 3°75 3°5 3°25 3 
Price minus Cost ... 24 2°35 2°2 2 
Cost per unit ......... 1:35 1:15 1-05 1 
Output......... eeesparee 2°5 3 3d 4 
Totalieost: ..2-..scs.0. 3°375 3°45 3°675 4 
Differences ............ 0:075 0:225 0°325 
DIONE! <cacaenr ass Aron 0-15 0:45 0:65 


The first line consists of prices (in dollars) given by the author (p, 211). 
The figures in the second line are given by him as ‘‘ the surplus of price over 
cost’ {per unit] ‘if the industry obeys the law of diminishing cost or increasing 
return. The third line is inferred by subtraction. The fourth line 1s given 
bythe author. The fifth line is inferred by multiplication. It represents the 
ordinates of the total cost curve at intervals of ‘5 on the axis of NX. The sixth 
line tells its own story. The seventh line gives the slope of the total cost 
curve as measured by the increase of the ordinate divided by the corresponding 
increase of the coordinate, namely, *5. 


It will be observed how the slope of the curve increases with the 
increase of the abscissa from 0°15 to 0°65, agreeably to the supposition 
that the curve is convex to the axis XY, and not inconsistently with the 
supposition that the slope of the tangent at @ is the same as that of 
the line BB’, viz., unity. The author’s data suggest, and his argument 
requires, that the total cost curve pertaining to his example should be, in 
the neighbourhood of Q, of the general character represented by the curve 
AQ in our diagram. The tangent to the curve at Q passes through the 
origin at O,, and the point of contact of the tangent drawn from the 
origin is the limit between tracts of the curve which represent in- 
creasing and those which represent decreasing returns.! To argue from 
the limit to one of the classes delimited is illicit.? It is sufficient to reply 
that * the case exemplified has, in virtue of its limiting character, as 
ood a right to be classed under ‘ decreasing” as under “ increasing 


1 Above p. 295. 

* As if one should predicate of the ellipse or hyperbola every property that is 
tue of the parabola ! 

’ The author himself appears to admit the facts, though not the consequence, of 

bisexample forming a limiting case. ‘‘ After the point N [corresponding to our Q] 
tas been reached, the cost will not diminish farther, for there is always some limit 
fo the law of increasing returns ” (p. 210), 
There is certainly always some limit, but it is not in general coincident with 
the maximum of monopolist’s net profit; as appears from our diagram, the origin 
being taken at O, as at first, or indeed any point of the axis of Y below 0,. The 
boint Q will still correspond to the maximum, but it is not true that after it has 
been reached “ the cost will not diminish further.” 
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taxation might equally well be adduced to prove that the effect of tay 
on the price is particularly small in the case of decreasing returns. 
Analogous rejoinders are applicable to the author’s argument with 
respect to the law of decreasing returns. 

If any further proof is wanted of the irrelevance of the distinction be 
tween increasing and decreasing returns according to the definition noy 
under consideration, suppose that, other things remaining constant, the 
total cost is varied by taking the origin now at a point above O,, nov 
at a point below it, eg., O. The more or less of rise in price 
still goes with the concavity or convexity of the cost curve, that is, 
with increasing or decreasing returns in my sense ; the rise is ncither 
more nor less whether the origin is above O or below it, whether it isa 
case of decreasing or of increasing returns in Professor Seliginan’s 
sense. My proposition remains true in whatever light contemplated; 
his proposition changes its quality with the accident of the theorist’s 
point of view. 

It would however be inaccurate to describe the law of increasing (01 
decreasing) returns in the ‘second, the author’s, sense as having no 
relation to the greater or less pressure of a tax. For there is a certain 
affinity between increasing (or decreasing) returns in the two senses. 
If the law of increasing (or decreasing) returns is fulfilled in the 
first sense continuously from the zero of production onwards, then 
it will be fulfilled in the second sense also.1 Even if the curve 
of total cost has not been concave or convex ab initio, yet if it 
afterwards becomes so and remains so continuously, or at least io 
long tracts, then it is likely that many parts of the curve which /ulfil 
one of the laws in the first sense will fulfil it also in the second sense. 
The very fact that the terms have been used by eminent economists 
in both senses without distinction forms a presumption that there is 
some affinity. In virtue of this affinity there is some connection be- 
tween each of the laws in our author’s sense and the opposite of the 
property which he connects with it. Between the attributes which 
he represents as concomitant there is not merely no agreement, buta 
repugnancy. 

(3). The next question is, whether the tax of a monopolised article 
is more or less likely to hurt the consumer, according as the elasticity 
of demand is greater. The subject is thus introduced by Professo 
Seligman ; apparently without distinction in this first statement be- 
tween competition and monopoly. 


‘Tf, thirdly, the demand is elastic as in the case of minor luxuries and of 
all comforts, that is of the general mass of commodities . . . the tax will be 
divided between the consumer and the: producer. The proportions in which 
this division will take place will depend, so far as this element is concerned, 
chiefly on the elasticity of the demand. The more persistent the demand, the 


1 Cf. above, p. 295. 
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greater is the proportion of the tax which the producer will be able to add to 
the price; the more sensitive the demand, the smaller the sum by which he 
will find it profitable to increase the price. In other words, the greater the 


under 
f tax 


burns, elasticity of the demand, the more favourable—other things being equal—will 
with be the situation of the consumer’ (p. 191). 
= In a later passage, connected with the above by a footnote, it is 

n now _—, 

t, the “If the demand falls off greatly with every increase of price—or, in other 
now words, if the margin of effective demand is small—the price, as we have seen, 
price will be increased by much less than the amount of the tax, and the producer 

ate will suffer most of the loss. Conversely, if the demand is not so elastic—if an 
th tc increase of price will produce only a small decrease of demand-—a larger 

: rs proportion of the tax will be added, and the consumer will suffer more than the 
ah producer ”’ (p. 204). 

ian $ : : we ; ; 

lata: In this passage the author is referring specially to ‘‘a monopolised 

onan industry,’”’ subject to the law of constant returns. He goes on to con- 
sider the cases of increasing and diminishing returns, both in monopoly 
nei and competition, concluding— 

ng no “Tn all these cases—whether of competition or of monopoly, of increasing or 

ertain of diminishing cost—the important point remains, as before, the elasticity of 


enses, demand” (p. 208). 

in the The passages, as I interpret, contain rather a statement than a 
, then § demonstration of the author’s theory respecting the influence of greater 
curve § orless elasticity. For what is called ‘‘ a formal proof”’ we are referred, 
t if it in the last but one of the passages above quoted, to the following 
ust ior JF passage :— 


n iulfi “It was stated above [referring to the passage at p. 204, which I have 
Senst. @ already transcribed] that the more elastic the demand, the smaller the propor- 


oniists ff tion of the tax that he (the monopolist) would be apt to shift to the consumer. 
here 1s § Itmay be wise to illustrate this also by some simple arithmetical figures ” (p. 277). 


- : \s these figures are from an example given on the immediately 
o: preceding page, it may be well, parenthetically, to explain that in 
Wile F that example there was supposed a Jaw of demand such that there 
, but all vas demanded :— 
article At price 85, 1,000 units of commodity. 
sticity 3 5!, 900 ,, = 
fessor Pa 54, 825 _,, 
nt be- . 53, 750 

+9 S&S we os 


sandotf’ The cost is supposed to be constant, viz., $2 per unit. 
7] . 

will be The author continues :— 

1 which ciel 
cerned,f{ ‘‘ Demand is said to be more elastic when each successive increase of price 
nd. the§ ads to a greater falling off of demand. The example above was based on the 
assumption that, at the price of $6, the demand would fall to 700. Let us now 
assume that, with a more elastic demand, the sales at price $6 would fall off as 
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far as 675 units; and let us further assume that, with a more stable demand, 

the sales at the price $6 would fall off only to 725 units. Now, with the imore 

elastic demand, the net profits would be, after the tax of $1 per unit was imposed, 

(6—3) x 675 = $2025; but with the less elastic or more stable demand the 

net profits would be (6—3) x 725 = $2175. Hence the more stable the demand 
the greater the chances of his increasing the price by the whole tax.” 

[The author had shown on a preceding page that if a tax of $1 per unit is 
imposed the price will be raised by $1 “1 the entire tax will be shifted to the 
consumer.”’] 

(‘It is not permissible to say that, if this were true, the monopolist would 
have raised the price before the imposition of the tax. For, according to our 
hypothesis, the net profits at the original price of $5 were $3000; and witha 
sale of 725 units at the price of $6 without the tax, his real profits would still 
be only (6—2) x 725 = $2900’’) (p. 277). 

Here, as in the case of the former issue, one must admire the true 
logical instinct which leads the inquirer to introduce the attribute under 
consideration, increase of elasticity, other things being preserved the 
same, in order to observe the effect due to the introduced attribute. 
But, as writers on logic have pointed out, the method of difference is 
not wholly empirical : it often requires a good deal of a priori know- 
ledge obtained by deduction in order to divine not only what ‘ other 
things’ may be allowed to vary as being immaterial to the matter in 
hand, but also what other things ought not to be kept the same. 
Suppose it to be inquired whether youths at a certain age, say 
between 13 and 15, increased in weight with a particular degree of 
rapidity. In comparing the weights of youths at the two ages, it 
would be proper to keep some things the same-—the persons them- 
selves, for example. But it would not be proper to keep constant the 
heights of the youths under observation: it would not be proper to 
select instances in which there was no growth in height, in order to 
test whether in general there is a considerable growth in weight. J or 
it is knowable a priori that there exists correlation between height and 
weight. The specimens selected for their constancy in height are not fair 
specimens of the change in weight. Now Professor Seligman selects his 
specimen with an analogous partiality. In order to test the effect of in- 
creased elasticity on taxation he had to construct a new law of demand, 
more elastic than the original one. He is within his rights in supposing, 

as he does in effect, that the new demand curve passes through the point 
which corresponds to the old price, the price before the change of 
elasticity and before the tax. But he is not within his right when he 
in effect takes as a type on which to build a general argument a law 
of demand equivalent to a curve which not only passes through the 
point corresponding to the old price, but also is coincident with the 
old demand curve, for a considerable tract of price, for nearly the 
whole extent by which the price (before the change of elasticity) was 
pushed up by the tax. For, in general, the new demand curve ought 
to be conceived as cutting the old one at the point specified. Whence 





1 The sentence here put in brackets forms part of a footnote in the original. 
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it is deducible that in general, when the law of elasticity is thus raised, 
there will be some change of price before the tax. This preliminary 
change is the attribute which corresponds to height in my apologue. 
The author has selected an instance which may be seen a priori to be 
favourable to his conclusion. An instance selected impartially at 
random, so to speak, would be very unlikely to present the 
phenomenon of both price and quantity unchanged by the change of 
elasticity. In fact did it indeed ever occur to any one, wishing to 
illustrate what Mill calls the increase of the demand in a greater or a 
less proportion than the cheapness,!to conceive a variant so peculiar as 
that which forms Professor Seligman’s illustration ? 

The following is a more typical example. Let the law of demand 
be originally such that there is demanded :— 


At price, $5......... 1,000 units of commodity. 
a Sone 900 “i 4 
‘, OE sss: 800 = ‘i 
o eee 650 ‘3 e 
a _ Seer 475 fa 


the cost being, as before, constant, $2 per unit of commodity. Then, 
asin Professor Seligman’s example, originally the monopolist will fix 
the price at $5. The net profit at that price, as shown in the 
accompanying statement, will be higher than at any other of the 
prices. 


BEFORE THE CHANGE OF ELASTICITY. 


3.12172 | ee 1000 900 800 650 475 

RIC sie cciscaaoveacensians 5 5°25 5'5 5°75 6 

Before {Price minus cost ...... 3 3°25 3°5 3°75 4 
the tax. (Net profits 2.0.0.0... 3000 2995 2800 2437°5 1900 
After Price minus cost ...... 0:3 0°55 08 1°05 1°3 
the tax. { avet IONE of. 2c5tetossexs 300 495 640 682°5 617° 

AFTER THE CHANGE OF ELASTICITY. 

OES Re ae a 1000 900 800 650 475 

MUO o.c05<¢deveidsncotacd 5 5°775 6:05 6°325 66 

Before ¢ Price minus cost......... 3 3°775 4°05 4°325 46 
the tax. Net WOONONA so5 cick ceeony 3000 3397°5 3240 2811°25 2185 
After Price minus cost......... 0°3 1:075 1°35 1°625 19 
the tax. (Net profits ............... 300 967°5 1080 1056:2 902°5 


Now let a tax of $2°7 per unit be imposed. The resulting figures 


given in the accompanying statement show, as far as a discontinuous 
schedule of this sort can show, that the price will now be raised from 
d to 53, that is by $7 in consequence of the tax. Next let us introduce 
the circumstance of diminished elasticity. 


Understanding that after, 
1 Political Economy, IIf., ch. xviii., § 5. 
No. 34.—Vvo.. Ix. x 
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as before the change of elasticity, 1000 units are demanded at the price 
5, let us suppose the demand to be tilted up for each higher price in that 
neighbourhood. For example, whereas originally an output of 900 was 
carried off by a price of 5}, let that price now become 5} x 1-1, and let 
the other prices be increased in the same proportion. Then we shall 
have, after the change of elasticity, the prices specified in the second 
part of the annexed statement, corresponding to the original outputs. 
That is before the tax by the mere fact of diminished elasticity the 
price has been raised from 5 to 5:775. Now superadd the tax of 2:7 
per unit, as before, and it will appear that the rise of price is from 
$5°775 to $605, that is, $-275, considerably less than the rise of price 
under the condition of greater elasticity, which was °75. 

But of course this manipulation of figures is ‘“‘mere palpation,” 
affording no certain warranty of general truth, and rather calculated to 
obscure essential points, as in the memorable instance of an arithmetical 
example constructed by J. S. Mill and condemned by Professor Mavr- 
shall.1_ A hundred, perhaps a thousand, empirical instances, taken im- 
partially at random, might be required in order to elicit by a laborious 
elimination of chance the tendencies which may be discovered ata 
glance upon inspection of a few symbols. 

(4) The next question is whether in general, or with what degree 
of generality, when a specific tax is imposed on a monopolised article, 
the price will rise. Professor Seligman now admits “ that in ordinary 
cases the monopolist will shift at least a part of the burden.” But he 
ventures ‘still to cling to the position’ that ‘‘cases may arise in 
which it will be profitable for the monopolist to bear the burden hin- 
self. No part of the tax will be shifted to the consumer.” He dis- 
putes my position that the tax will affect the consumer, except “in 
two special cases, (1) where it is not in the power of the monopolist to 
increase or limit his output at will ; (2) where the monopolist is a sole 
buyer, and the supply of the article bought is perfectly inelastic ; for 
instance, a combination of tenants dealing with landlords 2 incapable of 
combining.’ 

‘That these are not the only cases, however,” remarks Professor 
Seligman, “is clear from the argument in the text.’ Here is this argu- 
ment :—It is supposed, as in the example quoted on our page, that 
the monopolist will sell 1000 units at price $5, 900 units at price $5}, 
and so on as stated in the third column of the annexed schedule. The 
cost per unit is supposed to be constant, viz,,$2. Professor Seligman 
argues : 

1 Principles of Economics, Book vi., ch. 9, note on Ricardo’s doctrine. 

2 Pure Theory of Taxation, Economic JouRNAL, 1897, p. 227 

3 Assuming of course, that the landlords have nothing else to do with their land 
but to offer it to tenants. Professor Seligman seems not to accept this postulate. 
He says, ‘‘ the landowner is not compelled to part with his land; but the tenant is 
compelled to occupy some apartments.” (Op. cit., p. 242). 
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* His net profits then after a tax of } of a dollar had been imposed, would be,”’ 


Atprice5 ... (5—2})x1000 ... =$2750. 
. 2 (5}—23)x900 ... =$2700. 
» oF (5121) x 825 = $2681-25. 
, of (53—21) x 750 = $2625 
ae (6 —21) x 700 = $2625. 


‘‘In other words the monopolist will continue to find his greatest profits in 
continuing to charge the original price.”’ 


He will, I rejoin, if he can only alter the price per saltwm, by leaps 
of } dollar. But surely it was not necessary in an article on pure 
theory to notice this obvious limitation, which may fairly be relegated 
to the category of friction. Ifthe monopolist can adopt an intermediate 
price between $5 and $5}, I submit that he will tend theoretially to do 
so, for the reasons which I have given in one of the papers referred 
to! Actually no doubt he may not do, so because the gain directly 
resulting from the change may not compensate the in¢idental disad- 
vantages attending a change. This force of friction is well described by 
Professor Seligman, and is all the more clearly discerned by the mathe- 
matical economist, in that he perceives, as pointed out by Professor 
Knut Wicksell,? that when the tax is small the gain must be very small, 
of the second order.® 

I don’t know that there remains anything worth fighting for 
under this head. I quite admit—I never denied—the efficacy of 
friction. Professor Seligman appears to admit the abstract theory 
when, in a passage which has been already quoted, he reasons: “the 
producer, who has advanced the tax, will increase his price only to 
that point where the smaller sales are compensated by the higher 
price, so that his net profits will still be at the maximum” (p. 204) 
If any difference of opinion remains, I surmise that it relates to 
the assumed continuity of the demand-curve (and other economic 
functions.)* I have thought it legitimate to assume, not only with 
Professor Marshall, that ‘the demand for a thing is a continuous 
function,’ ® but also that, like the continuous functions which we 
ordinarily meet with in nature, it is not continually changing its 
character in respect of convexity or concavity. If the gross receipts 

curve represented by Ss on our diagram, is concave to the axis of x at 


1 See especially the diagrammatic statement at p. 236, Economic JouRNAL, 1898. 

2 In the admirable study of the subject in his Finanztheoretische Untersuchungen, 
which I had not seen when writing before, in the Economic JouRNAL, 1897, on this 
topic. 

3 In the symbols which we have employed above, the gain is of the order $7rAz ; 
upon which, however, it may be remarked (1) that Az, though in general of the same 
order, may be sometimes much larger than 72, (2) that rAz though small in relation 
to the gross receipts may be considerable in relation to the net profits. 

4 Cf. Professor Seligman op. cit. p. 278 (note): ‘ The error of Professor Edgeworth 
seems to consist in the assumption that the demand curve is continuous,”’ 

5 Preface to Principles of Economics. 


x 2 
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the point S corresponding to maximum net profits, it may be 
assumed that, in general, in the great majority of cases which occur in 
ordinary practice, the curve will retain that character, as we move 
away from the point, for some finite distance. On this ground, it may 
be assumed as generally true, that the imposition of a tax will tend to 
raise price. 

In the postulate of continuity lies the answer to the difficulty 
raised by Professor Seligman in the following passage :— 


‘* Cournot states that the tax must always be shifted (except in the cases 
mentioned in the preceding note.””) [The cases quoted from the article in the 
Economic JourNnAL, 1897, p. 227, on our p. 306. Does Cournot make both 
these exceptions ?] ‘‘ Professor Edgeworth (Economic JouRNAaL, vii., p. 405) 
thinks that this is true ‘in general.’ Later, when hard pressed by Professor 
Graziani, he seeks to maintain his position by assuming ‘that the change of 
price is small,’ ‘by taking Ap sufficiently small’ (Economic JouRNAL, Viii,, 
p. 285). But is it fair to assume that a small change of price is ‘ more 
general’ than a great one? And would Professor Edgeworth’s elabciate 
formule all hold good, if the change of price were substantial ? ” (p. 276). 


Certainly, the formule hold good for substantial changes of price 
as long as the conditions of a maximum continue to be fulfilled, that is, 
presumably for some finite distance. On the page following that which 
Professor Seligman has quoted, there is given an illustration, in 
which, as the tax is increased, the price will continue to rise up to the 
point where the monopolist’s profits vanish. The rise of price 
attending increase of taxation may be interrupted when the demand 
curve (or some other function involved) changes its character in 
respect of concavity. Professor Seligman’s own example affords a 
good instance. Taking the figures quoted above, with the omission of 
the tax, we have the subjoined data for the gross receipts curve. It 
will be seen that as the price is lowered from 6 labelled E to 5 labelled 


A B C D E 
I a oc iriitdsicecavapsaeeen 1000 900 825 750 700 
EDICO” p.cndvonoasesiosscne seems 5 5:25 5:5 5:75 6 
Gross receipts............... 5000 4725 4537°5 4312°5 4200 
Differences of ordinates... 275 187°5 225:°0 112°5 
Differences ofco-ordinates 100 75 75 50 
IN acca ee perme reeardans 2°75 2°5 3 2-25 


A, the output of course being concomitantly increased, the gross 
receipts continually increase. But the rate of this increase is not 
continuous. Itis less rapid from E to D than from D to C, and from 
C to B than from B to A. The simplest continuous curve correspond- 
ing to the data would presumably be of the form indicated by the 
sinuous line in the annexed diagram. The reader will be so good as to 
substitute in imagination a curve of this kind, instead of the gross- 
receipts curve Ss, in our diagram 2, on a former page. By the 
reasoning there given, or referred to, it appears that, with the 
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imposition, and gradual increase from zero, of a specific tax, the 
output will decrease, and the price will increase, as long as the 
curve is concave, say up to the point 7. At that point the sort of index 
which we may conceive moving along the curve, stops. It may stop 
some time at J; or it may almost immediately fly over to the next 
crest, between D and C. It cannot descend to C (the law of cost 
being supposed constant, $2 per unit), unless the curve is very 
unusually complicated. It will continue to move on to the point k, 
where the curve again changes its curvature, after which another 
jump may sooner or later ensue. 

Because the mathematical investigation advances by tentative steps 
it is not precluded from going in the direction of the rise of price as 
far as any other method, provided that the conditions of a maximum 
are secured, Without that condition, the calculus is helpless: it 


A 





Fig. 3. 


‘fears to tread” where the ground is insecure; contrasted in that 
respect with other methods, but not to its disadvantage. 

(5.) Professor Seligman draws out his arrays of figures for another 
pitched battle on the question whether ‘‘a tax on monopoly gross 
receipts must raise prices”; maintaining that, ‘although it is generally 
true that a tax on monopoly gross receipts will raise prices, this 
conclusion not necessarily follows.”” From the mathematical point of 
view the distinction between this case and the preceding is unimportant, 
with respect to the purpose in hand; as appears from Cournot’s 
analysis.! Suppose with Professor Seligman that a tax of 10 per 
cent. is imposed on gross receipts, then the amount which the 
monopolist seeks to maximise is ;%, gross receipts - total cost; or, 
75 (gross receipts ~14° total cost). Accordingly, the change of price 
consequent on the tax will be the same as if, instead of the tax 


1 Principes Mathematiques, Art. 41, ch. vi. 
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ad valorem, there had been an increase of the total cost by 11:1’ per 
cent. The effect of such an increase of cost on price is identical with 
that of a specific tax in the case of constant returns, and of the same 
general character in the case of varying cost: as may be seen from 
our diagram 2, by observing that any point on the cost curve is pushed 
upwards as before, not now to the extent of a certain proportion of 
the abscissa, but to the extent of ith of the ordinate. The same 
theoretical necessity, the same practical reservations, apply to the 
fifth as to the fourth issue. 

Let us pause after these five rounds. I have noticed some half-a- 
dozen other instances in which my distinguished opponent’s conclusions 
are diametrically opposed to those which are deducible by mathematical 
reasoning. But I think it best to confine the present discussion to 
issues which have been already raised ; respecting which a difference 
of conclusion may fairly be ascribed to the difference of method rather 
than a mere slip on either side. 

II. I go on therefore to consider some general reflexions on the 
mathematical method which the author has prefaced to the discussion 
of particular theorems.! 

Here is one of these reflexions. 


(1) ‘‘ The mathematical study of the pure theory often assumes a simplicity of 
condition which does not actually exist ; it purposely neglects the all-important 
element of friction and constructs hypotheses irrespective of their agreement 
with the facts of actual life” (p. 178). 


I quite admit that mathematical reasoning—like all abstract 
reasoning—has its abuses, as well as its uses. I only enter a caveat 
against its being supposed that this remark is particularly relevant to 
the present discussion. The abstract questions which are at issue are 
understood in the same sense by both parties; there is no reason to 
suppose any difference of opinion as to the value of the right conclu- 
sions. What the impartial spectator has to consider is whether the party 
that dispenses with mathematical reasoning obtains the true answers. 
To cry out Ne sutor ultra crepidam does not prove that it is possible 
to make good shoes without the proper tools. 


Again Professor Seligman remarks : 

(2) ‘“‘ The chief advantage of the mathematical method is seen in the use of 
diagrams where an intricate point which involves the simultaneous considera- 
tion of several causes can be illustrated with greater brevity and clearness than 
in any other way. But when we proceed from diagrams to the higher algebra, 
the use of the mathematical method sometimes leads to refined calculations of 
more importance to the mathematician than to the economist, and of little 
percep tible use in solving any practical economic problems”’ (p. 178). 


This unqualified preference of diagram to symbol appears to me to 
be exaggerated. When the causes to be simultaneously considered 


1 Op cit. pp. 172-3. 
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are numerous, diagrams are apt to become helpless. Thus in order to 
treat our first question diagrammatically, it would have been necessary 
to resort to solid geometry. And, as there are only three dimensions 
of space, even solid geometry would be inadequate to illustrate the 
problem of three classes of fares. Even with respect to the other 
issues, where we are concerned with only one commodity, the use of 
symbols appears to me to have some advantage. I propose to illus- 
trate this statement by restating in symbolic language, specially ad- 
dressed to the mathematical reader, solutions of the four problems— 
(2) to (5) inclusive—which have already been treated otherwise. 

Let us begin with Cournot, by considering an indefinitely small 
tax or addition to taxation, 7 in his notation, or, as we might say, Ar. 
It follows from Cournot’s reasoning that the increment of the price 
consequent on an increment of taxation may be expressed in 
terms of the following quantities: (1) the price, say p; (2) the 
rate at which the total cost increases with the product, say c; 
(3) the rate at which the increase of the total cost attending an incre- 
ment of product increases with the increase of product, say c’; (4) the 
elasticity, or rate at which the amount demanded diminishes as the 
price is increased, say e; and (5) the rate at which the elasticity in- 
creases with the increase of price, say e’. Substituting these symbols 
in Cournot’s expression for the change of price consequent on a tax 
{in his Art. 38, or rather in the expression which he gives for the change 
of price consequent on an increase in the cost of production equivalent 
toa specific tax in his equation (4), Art. 31) we have, mutatis mutandis? 
{- 2e —c'e?-e(p —c)}|Ap= —-eAr. 

Whence 42 = __¢ _ remy 

Ar 2e+c'e?+e(p-—c) 

To apply now this formula to the problems in hand. We see at 
once that to a (positive). increment of taxation corresponds an increase 
of price. This proposition holds good alike for specific and ad valorem 
taxes—our (4) and (5) (compare Cournot, Art. 41). And what is 
true of an indefinitely small increase of taxation, is true of a finite 


: : > ‘ Ap < 
increase, so long as the denominator in the expression for ae continues 


positive ; that is, I think we may say ‘‘in general ”—in the long run 
of cases—to some finite distance from the point at which we started, 
as shown by Cournot, Art. 32. As he says, “this method of demon- 
stration should be borne in mind, as it will be frequently recurred to.” 
Bearing it in mind with respect to the remaining problems 
. , Ap. 

above designated, (2) and (3), we need only examine how ma is 
affected by the incidents in question, namely, variations in the law of 
cost, and variations in the elasticity. 

1 Principes Mathematiques, ch. vi., Art 38. 

2 It will be observed that is F’( p) is identical with our -e, hisy’ (p) with our 
-—ce, his g'(D) with our c, his »’(D) with our c’, his F” (p) with our —e’. 
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Considering the formula above given, we see that both the numerator 


and the denominator! of the expression for ~ being essentially 
T 


positive, SP must decrease with the increase (and increase with the 
aT 

decrease) of c’, other things being the same. The only other relevant 
things are e, e’,pandc. And the only significant question is whether 
we have any reason to think that any of these quantities is likely to 
be greater or smaller when c’ is greater, in general in the long run of 
cases. I submit we have no ground for thinking that there is any 
correlation between c’ and any of those variables. Accordingly in the 
long run the rise of price consequent on any assigned increase of tax- 
ation is likely to be greater the smaller c’ is. A particular case of this 
proposition is that the rise of price is likely to be greater when c’ is 
negative than when ¢’ is positive : in other words, higher when the law of 
increasing, than when the law of decreasing, returns prevails. That is, 
understanding those laws as I have defined them. There is no direct 
connexion between increasing and decreasing returns in the other 
sense. But the proposition which has been enunciated, is true also 
in the second sense so far as the attribute, which forms the first defini- 
tion, is apt to be attended with the attribute which forms the second 
definition ?—that is, possibly, very far. 

We come lastly to problem (3). How is — affected by the increase 

La T 

or decrease of ¢? It is quite a relief, after the monotony of 
contradiction, to have to admit that I have committed a slip 
at this point. In my former version of the theory® in the ex- 
pression for ‘‘ the increase of price due to a small tax’’ corresponding to 
the expression for Ap just now written, I put, for the sake of sim- 
plicity, a single symbol, B, for what I now call -c’e®. And that was 
all right for the immediate purpose in hand. But in applying the 
formula to enunciate the effect of a change in e, I treated B as 
constant,‘ forgetting that it involved e. 

The following is, I now think, a more correct statement. In any 
given case it is impossible to say whether the increase of elasticity 
conduces to the increase or the decrease of the efficacy of a tax to raise 
price ; unless we are given not only c’ (which may be supposed), but 
also e’, involving the curvature of the demand curve, which is not, I 
think, usually given,® even as to sign, much less with the quantitative 
precision which would often be necessary for the present purpose. 


But the expression for e, though perfectly indeterminate for any 
T 

1 The negative of this denominator being, as pointed out by Cournot, Art 31, 
‘necessarily negative, according to the well-known theory of maxima and minima.” 
2 Cf. above, p.295 and p. 302. 
3 Economic JOURNAL, Vii., p. 227, note 2. 
4 Ibid., p. 228, note 4 continued from p. 227. 
5 As to this unknown element, see Economic JOURNAL, 1897, p. 232, note 2. 
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OF particular case may afford, I think, a certain presumption for the long 

lly run. Suppose the sign of c’ to be given, e.g.+, the law of decreasing 

| returns prevailing. Then in the long run of cases—while e’ is now 

he ositive, now negative in sign, now large, now small in absolute 
p ’ 8 8 g 


quantity—for a majority of those cases an increase of e wvuld be 


- attended with an increase in the denominator of the above-written 
to - expression for , or rather what it becomes when both numerator 
. T 

: and denominator are divided by e, and, therefore, a decrease 
ne of the ratio under consideration. Conversely, when the law 
a of increasing returns prevails, c being negative, an increase of 
‘is elasticity is likely to be attended with an increase in the efficacy of 
pe taxation to raise price. =} 

of To the extent of the former clause I have to retract my original state- 
i ment. But I am still able to affirm universally, without reference to the 
ia law of cost, the contradictory of Professor Seligman’s theory that “the 
re greater the elasticity of demand the more favourable—other things 
“te being equal—will be the position of the consumer’’; if the situation 
te of the consumer is tested, as it ought to be, not so much by the rise of 
so price as by the loss of consumer's surplus. Employing the proper 


criterion of the consumer’s welfare, we may affirm, ‘‘the greater 
the elasticity of demand the more wrfavourable—other things being 
AS6 equal—will be the situation of the consumer.” ! 
For the purpose of obtaining propositions in Probabilities, as the pre- 


of 
lip ceding may be described, I submit that symbols seem to have an 
ie advantage even over diagrams—not to speak of numerical illustrations. 
to Thus it may be objected to our diagrammatic proof? of propositions (2) 
— that some a priort knowledge derived from analysis is required to 
a8 guarantee the legitimacy of our supposition that the law of cost only 
‘he is varied, other things being preserved constant. A diagrammatic proof 
as of proposition (3) would be even more precarious. 
(3) One more of Professor Seligman’s general reflexions :— 
ny 
ity 1 The loss of consumers’ surplus consequent on raising the price from p to p+ Ap 
isa is (Cf. Giornale degli Economisti, 1897, p. 314) rap; where x is the amount 
3 t produced, which, by Cournot’s equation (3) of ch.V, =e(p—c). Therefore the loss of 
a (p—c)e*Ar (p—c)Ar 
consumers’ surplus=e(p-c)Ap= — . £4« 9g 
4 ae Qe+c’e*+e'(p—c) ~ =+e + e' ‘P-¢) 
ive e e 
This expression for the loss of consumers’ surplus is always positive, both the 
numerator (=Arx+e) and the denominator (for the reason given in note ! to p. 312) 
ny being positive. The loss is in the long run greater the greater e is, since one 
9 
31 term of the denominator = becomes less ase becomes greater; while other term of 
e 
, 
1a.” the denominator which involves e may be treated as inoperative, on an average, 
in the long run of all possible values (positive and negative) of e’, in our ignorance 
of e’. Thus the loss of consumers’ surplus is likely to be greater the greater the 
elasticity. 
2 Above, p. 297. 
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‘It may even be doubted whether the mathematical method has indepen- 
dently discovered any important principle susceptible of practical application 
that could not have been also expressed in every-day language.” 


Those who have followed the preceding discussion may L2 disposed to 
admit that, if the mathematical method does not itself discover import- 
ant practical principles, it may at least be usefully employed to test 
the principles which a distinguished practical economist regards as 
important. If it is worth his while to employ some pages of econpmic 
analysis and numerical examples in endeavouring to prove those 
principles, it is worth our while to employ some lines of symbol in 
endeavouring to disprove them. Thus it is argued by Professor 
Seligman :— 

“If a high tax, for instance, be imposed on the passenger tickets of a 
railway, subject to the law of increasing returns where the most profitable 
business happens to be the passenger traffic, and where an increase of fares 
would mean a considerable falling off in travel, the resulting abandonment of 
several passenger trains would mean a considerable increase of the percentage 
of fixed to operating expenses, and therefore a great fall of profits. The railway 
will therefore add as little as possible of the tax to the fare.”’ 


If this thesis deserves attention, so does the anti-thesis, that if 
the law of increasing returns holds good! and the demand is elastic,’ 
a tax on railway tickets is likely to be particularly hurtful to passengers, 

In these days when the system of monopoly is, so to speak, on its 
trial, a certain practical interest attaches to Professor Seligman’s 
theory that, whereas 


“the condition most favourable to a monopoly is that of decreasing cost or 
increasing returns”... “the tendency is... that less of the tax will be 
shifted to the consumer than under any other proportions in the ratio of 
product to cost” (p. 210). 


This is, indeed, a ‘‘comforting doctrine to the consumer” (Ibid). 
The doctrine is certainly important, if it is true. If it is not true, 
though supported by such high authority, is not the contradiction 
of it important ? 

These negations are also affirmations, but not very confident ones. 
It is as if an opponent should prophesy that the last week of April or 
May would be the coldest part of the month. The reply is that what 
we know about the matter points in a contrary direction: there is a 
constant cause making for greater heat—namely, the position of the 
earth relatively to the sun—in the latter part of each month ; though 
doubtless that tendency may be counteracted by unpredictable vicissi- 
tudes of weather. What if the more abstract part of political economy, 
like the more sublime part of astronomy—that which contemplates the 
mechanism of the heavenly bodies external to our system—were not 
at present susceptible of direct practical application, the mathematical 


1 Even in the author’s sense. Above, p. 302. 2 Above, p. 313. 
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theory of economics might still confer a benefit analogous to that which 
the mathematical theory of astronomy conferred when it discredited 
the pernicious pretensions of the astrologers. There are those who 
think that even of the received economic analysis the most important 
function is negative. Thus Mr. Leslie Stephen :— 

‘ Political economy, as I venture to think, has been especially valu- 
able in what I have called its negative aspect. It has been more efficient 
in dispersing sophistries than in constructing permanent theories. 
Economic writers have exploded many absurd systems. They have so 
far cleared the way for an application of sounder methods. But the 
complexity of the problem is so great... .”! 

The sort of sophistry which has been eradicated from the general 
field of economics by the received organon finds a still virgin soil in the 
nooks and corners of which the cultivation requires the implements of 
mathematics. 

The trenchancy of this criticism is not inconsistent with the 
diffidence which is proper to an inexact science, and the respect which 
is due to a high authority. For on the one hand, the region of 
hypothetically abstract theory, to which this polemic is confined, 
forms the one territory of economics in which issues may be fought 
out without compromise, there being a right diametrically opposed 
to the wrong. And on the other hand, it is no discredit to the 
ablest combatant, when he is unprovided with the proper weapons, 
to succumb. F. Y. EpGEwortTH. 


MorTALITY IN EXTREME OLD AGE 


In times past longevity was a favourite subject among authors on 
vital statistics. Curious lists with particulars as to very old persons were 
drawn up and discussed, and the aspects of longevity under various 
circumstances traced. Thus the well-known German statistician, 
Siissmilch, author of the voluminous work Die Géttliche Ordnung, deals 
at length with this question (lc. §§ 481 seq.). The famous naturalist 
A. v. Haller, likewise, in his Zlementa Physiologie Corporis Humani, 
deals with longevity generally as well as with “ longevitas hominis ” 
before and after the flood, pointing out several causes, as heredity, 
frugality, or contemplative habits of life. Later on C. W. Hufeland 
wrote his renowned Makrobiotik (1796), William Barton his Obdserva- 
tions on the Probabilities of the Duration of Human Life (1793), and 
James Easton his Health and Longevity (1799). 

A hundred years ago there was thus a series of observations on 
longevity at hand, which might have led to interesting conclusions, if 
they had only been correct. Unfortunately this was not the case; 
many of the most famous records of longevity have been reduced into 
absurdity, or they have at least lost much of their romantic flavour. 


1 Life of Fawcett, p. 149. 
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Some curious instances will be found in a paper by an American 
author, J. E. Worcester (Remarks on Longevity, &e., 1833): “Ina 
magazine published at Philadelphia in 1804, it was stated that Samuel 
Bartrow died at Boothbay, Maine, at the age of 135. But instead of 
this it appears that a man of the name of Barter died at that place at 
the age of 105. Several newspapers and journals, in 1823, mentioned 
the death of a Moor, of the name of Yarrow, at Georgetown, 
Columbia, at the age of 135, but it has been found that his age was 
only about 85.” 

Undoubtedly several other records of centenarians are tolerably 
accurate. If we confine ourselves to the comparatively youthful 
persons of 100—105 years, we shall find many reliable cases, as that 
of Sir Moses Montefiore, or of the French naturalist Chevreuil, and 
even if we go to much higher ages, there is often good evidence, as in 
the case of the Norwegian Drakenberg (1626—1772), who married 
when 111 years old, and as a widower of 130 proposed to marry again, 
though without success.1 But these records are neutralised by other 
more or less doubtful cases, and at the end of the 19th century 
statistics of longevity are still in a very incomplete condition. 

No wonder then that life tables generally take very small notice 
of extreme old ages. Sometimes they stop abruptly, for instance at 
100 years of age, or the rates of mortality in the highest ages of life 
are not based on observations, but on some fiction, generally that 
mortality is increasing with age according to a simple mathe- 
matical function till all have died out. But probably none of the 
authors of life tables would look upon this scale of probabilities 
otherwise than as a conventional fashion of bringing a tale to an end, 
nor is it of any practical consequence in life assurance or similar 
matters what are the rates of mortality among very aged persons, the 
number surviving being so small that it is of nearly no influence on 
the premiums charged by the life offices what is the law of mortality 
in this period of life. No wonder therefore that modern statisticians 
have taken so small notice of this question. 

But even if life tables have no great value for business purposes, 
they may have an intrinsic value, and I hope the following investigation 
will be found of some interest for students of vital statistics. 

If we consult the wnadjusted life tables we sometimes find a curious 
interruption in the general law of mortality. The following table 
shows the probabilities of dying in the course of a year for males of 
various ages according to the German and Norwegian life tables 
1871—1881. 

It will be seen on inspection of these numbers, that the chances of 
dying within the next year are not increasing according to the German 
unadjusted table and, from 95 years of age, rather decreasing according 
to the Norwegian table. The question arises whether this must be 
ascribed to the defects of the numerical observations or whether there 
1 Dansk Biografisk Lexikon, IV, 1890, pp. 327-8. 
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Germany. 





Norway. 


Age. Unadjusted table. Adjusted table. Unadjusted table. Adjusted table. 
Years. 
90 0°30 0°32 0°23 0°23 
91 0°28 0°33 0:24 0°24 
92 0:27 0°35 0°24 0°25 
93 0°26 0°37 0:27 0°26 
94 0:26 0:38 0:28 0:29 
95 0°25 0°40 0°33 0°31 
96 0°24 0°42 0°31 0°33 
97 0:25 0°44 0°26 0°34 
98 0:28 0°47 0°30 0°36 
99 0:29 0:49 0°24 0°38 
100 0°34 0-52 0°15 0°41 
101 — — 0°15 0°44 
102 -- 0°10 0°47 
103 0-05 0°51 
104 -- — 0713 0°55 
105 - 0715 1:00 


is a real influence counteracting the general tendency to an increase in 
mortality according to age. 

It is evident that a person like Drakenberg could hardly have existed 
if 50 per cent. or more of the old persons alive died every year. Very 
few persons in a million will reach 100 years of age, but if out of these 
one half died yearly, only ;,5, of the centenarians would reach 110 
years, and one out of a million 120. If there are some rare cases of 
persons with an extraordinary age, the law of mortality must have a 
form which renders it possible to meet these exceptions every now and 
then. 

But, on the other hand, we cannot rely on the official statistical 
data without any revision. For instance, if only a few persons were 
erroneously made 20 years older than they are, we might observe 
a conspicuous influence on the law of mortality in the very old ages. 
According to the Norwegian table there will be 33,695 males alive 
at 70, 15,347 at 80, 2,440 at 90, and 70 at 100. Let us now suppose 
that only 1 per mille of males, 70 years old, was erroneously registered 
as 90 years old, the number of males of this age would be 2474 instead 
of 2440; the error would thus be of little consequence. Ten years later 
there would be about 15 persons alive out of the 34 persons whose age 
was wrongly registered, and if the mistake is still undiscovered, the 
number of centenarians will be increased from 70 to 85. The influence 
of this apparently insignificant error will thus be constantly greater 
every year. The probability of dying before a year for a person of 95 
years would be nearly unaltered, but for a centenarian it would sink 
from 41 to 36 percent., and 5 years later it would be about 30 per 
cent. instead of 60 per cent. It will thus be necessary to be very 
careful in order to draw correct conclusions out of such observations. 
The Norwegian Central Office of Statistics adopted the good plan 
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‘of revising the observations from the census 1st January, 1891, on aged 
persons above 95 years of age, with the help of the church registers, 
and to follow these persons closely through the following 5 years till the 
end of 1895.1 The list has been afterwards carefully revised once more 
and even if there are possibly still some inaccuracies left, these obser. 
vations seem trustworthy enough to allow conclusions as to mortality 
in these ages.? 

Altogether, 323 persons came under observation, 111 males, 212 
females ; out of these about 4 gave their age incorrectly. One of them 
was 12 years younger than according to the census, but on the whole 
the errors are much more inconsiderable, and the collective result of 
all the errors is that the average age both of males and females is over- 
stated with only about 10 months. There is even a chance that this 
difference may be still a little reduced, for there may have been some 
persons above 95, but registered by the census as younger, who 
are therefore not on the list. Still there is evidently a much greater 
inclination to overstating the age than to giving a smaller age than the 
real one, so these cases are probably not very numerous. 

Generally, in statistical investigations, the year is used as unit of 

time. In dealing with these observations I have preferred the quarter of 
a year as unit, the after life-time allotted to these aged persons being so 
short. Each person has been taken under observation from the first 
day after January 1st, 1891, when a fresh quarter of a year began, and 
till the end of the last quarter before December 31st, 1895, if he did 
not die before ; fractions of quarters of a year thus being left out of 
consideration. If a man is born 1st February, 1790, and is still alive 
on 31st October, 1895, I have thus taken him under observation from 
Ist February, 1891, till 31st October, 1895, 7.e., 19 quarters of a year. 

A quarter of a year has been, under this supposition, commenced 
altogether 2457 times by the persons observed, viz., 756 by males, 
1701 by females, with 82 and 147 cases of death. Out of 100 persons 
there consequently died 9 before the end of a quarter, viz., 8-6 per cent. 
‘of females, 10°8 of males. The difference between the mortality of 
males and females is not particularly striking, and I have therefore 
preferred to deal with both sexes combined, in order to secure some- 
what larger numbers. 

According to these observations about } of the aged persons died 
within a year, but the mortality seems to be decreasing instead of 
increasing according to age, and the above-mentioned stoppage in the 
general movement of mortality seems to be evidenced by these obser- 
vations, few as they are in number. 

These observations are, however, open to an objection. Mortality 


1 A similar proceeding has been followed for years by the Swedish Central Office 
of Statistics. 

2 In a contribution to Nationaldkonomisk Tidsskrift I have dealt with these 
observations before the additional list of corrections was published ; the numerical 
results here given therefore differ a little from what was stated in that article. 
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MORTALITY IN EXTREME OLD AGE 





Numbers alive at the Of 100 persons alive, 
Age. beginning of a Number of deaths. there died in the course 
quarter of a year. of a quarter of a year. 
Years 
95 292 33 11 
96 456 44 10 
97 ' 458 38 8 
98 426 47 11 
99 327 28 9 
100 205 22 11 
101 114 | 5 
102 7 | 6 | 
103 46 2 6 
104 37 | 1 : 
105 18 3 | 
106 2 0 J 
Total... ..... 2457 229 9 


in this period of life is evidently rather variable, according to the more 
or less favourable meteorological character of the year. During the 
first 4 quarters of a year mortality was 10°37 per cent., in the next 
4 quarters 11:20, and then 6°82, 6°60, and 8°70. On the whole the 
two first years were unfavourable, whereas the rest of the period had 
a relatively small mortality. But during these five years the persons 
under observation have grown older, and it may therefore be objected 
that the peculiar features of mortality only arise from this circum- 
stance. If we, however, calculate the number of deaths expected 
during each year of age according to the above-named rates, supposing 
10:37 per cent. to die in the first 4 quarters, 11:20 in the next, and 
go on, we shall find the following result :— 
Number of 


Age. Actual Expected 
deaths. deaths. 
95— 96 (inclusive) .............. ....... te 17°5 
a7— 98_ie, sittin, << O88 
90—100 5 sane Ae a DE CE aaa 50 45:5 
BOM BN GLAMO Gs che cece nox Foo icceposteee seks 17 24°8 


There is no marked difference between the actual and expected 
numbers; and there is evidently more probability that mortality 
after 101 is smaller than in younger ages, than for the opposite 
theory. What has been observed above thus holds good if we 
take the various aspects of the year in consideration. On the 
whole these 5 years have been favourable to the old persons, for at the 
close of the period of observation there were 2—3 times as many 
persons above 100 as before It is not uncommon to observe interrup- 
tions like this in the general law of increasing mortality according to 
age. Mr. A. N. Kjeer, Director of the Norwegian Bureau of Statistics, 
points out a remarkable connection between mortality and marriages, 
in the ages 22—-32 years. During this period of life the greater part 
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of the male population enters marriage with its generally healthy 
influence on the chances of life. According to the unadjusted 
Norwegian life-table the rates of mortality of males are, during these 
10 years constantly decreasing from 9:3 per m. to 7°9 perm. But at 
the same period of life we shall find that mortality of bachelors is on 
the whole increasing, of married men likewise, or at least not essenti- 
ally decreasing. The fact that there is a constant stream from the 
comparatively unhealthy class of bachelors to the more settled class of 
married men with their smaller rates of mortality, explains the 
considerable reduction of mortality in this period of life. 

A similar interruption of the increase of mortality may be observed 
among persons with a consumptive family history after the age of 
about 40 years. Another striking fact is the mortality of retired civil 
or military officers, or on the total of persons retiring on account of 
age or debility from their usual activity. In a report on the pensions 
of the Danish clergy, I have pointed out a curious influence of the time 
elapsed since the retirement. On an average, Danish clergymen retire 
when 69 years old; on the whole we should presuppose that mortality 
would be increasing with the distance in time since retiring, though 
not in the same degree as according to a common life table, as some of 
the retiring clergymen are comparatively young with greater chances of 
surviving, whereas others are very aged, and may soon be expected to 
die out. 

But if we group the observations according to the time elapsed 
since retiring we shall find the following numbers (1857—85). 


Of 100 persons alive 
there died within 








a year. 

Ist year after retiring .................0:sceeeee 0-086 
a ys ln a Venere teed neceneriaes 0-116 
2A » » si: (ee ieee lists casdssenivsiatat cel 0°106 
ee as i) Slee eaaiakp cameos 0-110 
5th _ ,, 99 Hp. au lidsiereee as cleinewaw siee'e comeinen 0-Cel 
1— 5 years after retiring ..................66 0-099 
6—10 ,,_ ,, a} heaeasabieesemeweaes 0-083 
11—20 ,, + se app en Saba 0-121 

20 years or later after retiring.................. 0°23 

6 A hihedes lediere cae 0-099 


From the first year with its rather exceptional conditions to the 
second one, there is thus a considerable increase of mortality, but 
afterwards the chances of life are improving (or at least they do 
not get worse) with the advancing age, till a minimum is reached ~.fter 
4—5 years. On the whole there died, proportionately, more during 
the first 5 years than during the next quinquennium, but after that 
time considerable increase can be observed. 
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There are thus strong causes in action counterbalancing the general 
increase of mortality with advancing years, and several of these causes 
may be easily pointed out. Evidently there is a sort of selection going 
on; the clergymen with failing health retire, whereas the compara- 
tively youthful remain at work ; but after a while many of those who 
gave up their work on account of illness have died out, and the 
remainder lead a quiet vegetative life, without much excitement and 
with hardly any strain on their small bodily and mental strength. No 
wonder then that they may continue this quiet life for many years, till 
at last some illness overtakes them. 

A similar selection is probably going on in all classes of population. 
There is a period of life when almost all who attain it are forced to be 
inactive ; at first this change is serious enough, but gradually an aged 
person grows accustomed to it and now he leads a quiet life with very 
few necessaries, very seldom affected by anxieties which may darken 
the horizon of younger men, often taking only a small notice of events 
which would have afflicted him seriously 20 or 30 years ago. Life 
goes on calmly like a quiet brook, till at last it is interrupted in some 
way or other, and death comes with hardly any agonies. Moreover, 
human beings evidently grow old at very different ages. Some are 
youthful and vigorous at 80, others are in a state of decay at 60. I 
thus return to the argument I used above with regard to errors of the 
census. Every life-table is, in fact, a combination of a great many 
tables. Taking the population as a totality we have the various pro- 
fessions, the frugal and the drunkard, the bachelor and the married, 
the country and the city life, and so on. And even if we single out a 
distinct class it will always hold an infinite number of varieties, of 
which the life table is a combined result. A thousand old men of 
ninety are perhaps to be separated in several classes each with its own 
vitality differing more or less from the average, some of them to be 
compared to men of 70 or 80, whereas others have very few chances of 
life. This may explain the curious bending at extreme old age of the 
mortality curve, and the fact that a few persons now and then reach 
an astonishing age like Drakenberg or others. Exactly the corre- 
sponding remark may be made on younger ages, but the consequence 
will not be the same. Taking for instance 50 males 60 years old and 

50 of 80 years, we shall according to the Norwegian adjusted life-table 
find about 43 persons alive after 10 years, whereas of 100 of 70 years 
about 46 will be alive, the latter number being thus somewhat 
greater than the former. But trying the same with persons 10 years 
older we shall find 27 alive out of the two groups originally of 70 and 
90 years of age, but only 16 of 100 aged 80; the deviation is now much 
greater and there will now be many more alive of the two groups 
combined than of the more uniform group. The same will take place 
with all higher ages. 

What I have here propounded is, of course, open to objections, the 
most important one being probably that many more facts will be 
No. 34.—VOL. Ix. Y 
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necessary if a trustworthy life-table for aged persons is to be computed. 
I quite agree with this, and if the Norwegian list of observations and 
my remarks thereon should stimulate other bureaus of statistics to 
investigate this interesting problem it would be a great service to 
the science of statistics. Such observations will contribute to the 
solution of a problem which has hitherto been to a great extent 
unsolved, that o. ascertaining the degree of accuracy of statistical data. 
In physics and astronomy this problem is most carefully treated, but 
it is very rare to meet such investigations in the sphere of official or 
private statistics ; most statisticians being content with the conscious- 
ness of having made their observations as correctly as possible, but 
rarely asking how great the errors of observations actually are. 
HaratD WESTERGAARD 


THE Economic ASPECT oF AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. 


‘‘The channel forbids union, the ocean forbids separation,” was a 
statement once made by Grattan, which was full of meaning at the 
time of its utterance. Of Australia we may say on the contrary, 
“The ocean entails continental isolation; but no natural barriers 
exist to prevent a federal union.” The celebration in 1888 of the 
centenary of Australian colonisation by the British race was pro- 
ductive of a wave of true national, as distinct from purely colonial 
feeling and sentiment, which has continuously increased in volume 
and force until throughout the continent to-day the cry of ‘‘ Australians 
as one people,” has become irresistible alike to people and politicians, 
to press and priesthood. By evolutionary stages, from vague senti- 
ment in past years to the first constitutional essay of 1891, and from 
the Convention Bill of seven years ago to the Commonwealth Bill of 
1898—in favour of the adoption of which 219,000 persons voted in 
four colonies, whilst 108,000 persons voted in opposition, principally in 
New South Wales—the federal spirit has made a way for itself, and 
has penetrated every channel of domestic, commercial and political 
activity. In New South Wales, at the last general election, the 
candidates seeking the suffrages of the electors, unanimously declared 
in favour of Federation on “ safe and just lines,’ and the Parliament 
elected is pledged to give effect to the wishes of the constituencies. 
The feeling in favour of Federation is overwhelming, but just as the 
Commonwealth Bill of 1891 issued still-born from the printing press, 
doomed by lack of financial skill and foresight, and by the weakness 
of its provisions for economical self-government, so the Commonwealth 
Bill of 1898 has been rendered obnoxious to important sections con- 
stituting influential minorities in each colony concerned, by reason of 
the fact that although in many respects ‘‘the freest constitution on 
record” has been framed, in other directions there are provisions 
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contained in the Bill which, in the opinion of many careful political 
students, would have obstructed that free growth and development 
which a truly federal measure must promote. 

The principal grounds on which hostility was justifiably evoked 
are (1) the great powers of the Senate, where six members representing 
each federating colony, irrespective of population, were to be em- 
powered not only to reject at will any ordinary legislative measure, 
but to ‘“‘suggest amendments” in bills imposing taxation received 
from the popular chamber, the numerical strength of the representa- 
tives of the smaller colonies being rendered more effective owing to 
the fact that, in event of a joint sitting of both houses respecting a 
bill as to which any disagreement existed, a majority of three-fifths of 
the combined bodies was necessary to carry the measure ; and (2) the 
stipulation that out of every £4 of revenue derived from customs and 
excise by the Federal Parliament under a federal tariff, £3 were to be 
returned to the contributing colonies—styled ‘‘ States” in the Bill- 
for their own internal requirements. Other less serious grounds of 
differences of opinion were the questions of fixing the seat of the 
Federal Government, the control of rivers for purposes of navigation 
and irrigation, and the problem which to many became a serious one, 
of the amount of expenditure which the federal proposals involved by 
creating new Federal Houses of Parliament, a new Supreme Court, 
Judges, &c., without any compensating reduction of the expenses of 
the existing local Parliaments being stipulated for. To such an extent 
was the financial question in doubt in New South Wales, where the 
votes were 71,595 to 66,228 and the statutory majority of 80,000 
affirmative votes required to carry the Bill was not obtained, that the 
Government appointed a special Finance Committee to examine into 
and report upon the question of the finances prior to the popular 
referendum being taken. It is remarkable that the financial aspect of 
Federation had not fully aroused public attention much earlier than 
was the case. The Committee reported that the five colonies in- 
terested would transfer existing public services entailing an annual 
cost of £1,100,000 per annum to the Federal Government; that 
additional expenditure of £500,000 per annum would be required ; 
that probably a revenue of £7,000,000 per annum (of which three- 
fourths must be returned to the contributing colonies) would need to 
be raised ; that ‘‘it was not prudent to reckon on any material savings 
at present”; and finally, that ‘‘it seemed reasonable to suppose the 
Federal Parliament, composed as it will be of representatives from all 
these States, will elect to raise the bulk of its revenue through the 
Customs.” 

That Australia is a progressive and potentially wealthy country, 
and able to bear any reasonable additional burden, which Federation 
may entail, despite all adverse criticisms, and notwithstanding fluctuat- 
ing seasons, and with extractive industries subject to the law of 
diminishing returns, goes almost without saying. A careful perusal 
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of the following official figures, published in October, 1897, will 
probably be of interest to the economic student : 


Five CoLoNIEs (EXCLUDING QUEENSLAND AND NEW ZEALAND) 


New South | South West 


Wales. | Victoria. Australia. Australia. Tasinania, 
PAEOIUAREION 2.252) 0.5 sccscascesss 1:3 mill. | 1°2 mill. 0°36 mill, 0°138 mill. | 0°166 mil) 
SIPRNNNNDNRR 302 oe ancy Dastc,: ORD: .55 OR TO. SG 65 a 1:2 
MUMMIES 50s cc cknncniaguencrane £350) ,, 142 fee) 5 17 a 1.5 
Revenue from public lands... ESS .,, 0-41 ,, O18 ~,, O19 ., 058 
Interest returned on capit- | 
al expended on railways. | 3°79 % 274% 3°25 % 90 % 12 
| Railways— cost of construc- 
| tion and equipment....... £37°4 mill. | 38:0 mill. 13°0 mill. 4°25 mill. 3°5 mill 
PAB OMSDL .. 55.50 ccercesekesaea | £6L0 5; S77 ss 24°4 =, (co ae 33° ,, 
| Interest charges on public | 
i RMR. coyeeact sac oieee es ee ee 8: 5; £0: 4, O38: - 4; 03 ,, 


It will be admitted that when the present federal movement has 
been brought to the desired consummation—and it cannot be doubted 
that the remaining continental colony of Queensland, which owing to 
pressure of local difficulties pertaining to territorial divisions and the 
development of an almost wholly tropical country, has not yet 
decisively declared in favour of Federation, will speedily fall into line 
—the spectacle of a united Australian people exhibiting many features 
of strength and progress will be presented alike to the British nation 
and to the world, a people with strong racial ties to the mother 
country, and having a kindly regard for South Africa, Canada, and the 
United States. All the elements of a successful and permanent 
federation present themselves, and establish the principle which was 
enunciated by Mr. Gladstone in his speech on the Irish Question, on 
April 8th, 1886: ‘‘The passing of many good laws is not enough in 
cases where the strong permanent instincts of the people, their distinc- 

tive marks of character, the situation and history of the country, require 
not only that these laws should be good, but that they should proceed 
from a congenial and native source, and besides being good laws 
should be their own laws.” Of passing of laws in Australia there is 
certainly no end; complaints are rife of perpetual tinkering with the 
Statute books, but under the proposed Constitution the Federal 
Parliament with defined functions as to legislation will probably pass 
measures framed on a broad basis of intercolonial requirements, and 
be powerful enough to resist any pressure of merely sectional interests. 

The present crisis, however, involves a period of transition and 
accommodation to new environment which Australians have scarcely 
as yet grasped. New problems at once confront them, or rather 

problems which are not new, but which have been obscured in the mists 
of absorption to domestic affairs. With political institutions of the 
freest and most advanced character, there has been too much devotion 
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to a mere “roads and bridges policy’ within the borders of each 
colony. The concerns of the other colonies have been glanced at with 
an eye chiefly to secure petty trade advantages. The downfall and 
uprising of Colonial ministries has scarcely caused a ripple of excite- 
ment beyond a merely academic interest in the adjacent colonies— 
save perhaps in respect of the doings of the Ministries of Sir Graham 
Berry in Victoria and those of Sir George Grey and some of his 
successors with advanced democratic notions in New Zealand. What 
are the chief problems which now stand revealed to the widest out- 
look in Australia upon social, political, and economic operative forces ? 
Not State socialism or its feeble advances—the robust sense of the 
manhood of the Colonies under Federation may be trusted to scout 
any such developments, although due allowance must be made for the 
fuller sphere of action which governments in Australia almost perforce 
have come to occupy. The questions are in the main of territory and 
race, of defence, and the world’s trade. Australians have from the 
outbreak of the Chino-Japanese war become conscious that a formid- 
able neighbour making rapid industrial and manufacturing progress is 
within three weeks’ steaming distance of their chief ports, powerful 
and active enough to descend in hordes upon a largely unprotected 
coast-line of 8,000 miles, pertaining to a continent over thirty times 
the size of England and Scotland, but patrolled by a fleet of British 
war-ships, towards the maintenance of which an annual contribution is 
now levied upon the various Australian colonies. 

The incursions of alien races—of Chinese, Japanese, and other 
Asiatics, following various avocations, and of Kanaka labourers 
employed in the sugar-cane fields—are a source of disquietude to the 
colonists, whose aim is to secure ‘“‘ Australia for the Australians ” ; in 
this respect oddly enough, perhaps, following closely in the wake of 
ultra-conservative Orientalism, which has striven for ages to shut out 
the hated foreigner and his works from its territories. The question of 
the separation of Queensland into northern, central and southern 
portions involves some serious issues. Granted separation, the 
necessities of the northern tropical climate, the absence of adequate 
white labour, and the probable failure of Europeans to establish 
thriving and vigorous families in such high latitudes, appear to lead up 
to a more general utilisation of coloured labour by the landowners. 
The labour question is gradually also assuming an active phase in the 
northern territory of South Australia. The hostile feeling of the 
working classes in the more temperate regions of the continent is 
instanced by the recent passage in New South Wales of an Act mainly 
on the lines of the existing Act in Natal, imposing an educational test 
upon aliens. Similar legislation is proposed in Victoria. 

Beside the racial struggle for exclusive control of the continent 
there are territorial difficulties. Australians are still sore about the 
prohibited annexation of New Guinea in 1883, and the subsequent 
ormal settlement of German and Dutch colonies there. The recently 
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proposed ordinance to confer on a British syndicate the control of a 
large section of British New Guinea, some 250,000 acres, has evoked 
hostility in Australia, as the various colonies are contributing to the 
expense of administration of the territory, several of them to the 
extent of £5,000 per annum, Great Britain contributing £3,500; and 
the view is held that the whole of the British annexation should either 
be constituted a Crown Colony, in the fullest sense, to prevent ex- 
ploitation by any chartered company, or else be held in trust for a 
federated Australia. The near neighbourhood of French convicts in 
New Caledonia is a feature of some difficulty also, and the removal of 
those undesirable neighbours would be regarded with approval in 
Australia. The existing lines of French, German, and Japanese 
steamships trading along Australian coasts under subsidies from their 
own Governments are a modern feature fraught with positive peril in 
the contingency of a European war in which Great Britain might 
become engaged; and there are moments when thoughts of the weal 
of the Empire come to the surface in Australia, and overlay the com- 
mercial ideas of cheap freights, cheap goods, and increased travelling 
facilities. One feature of the Spanish-American war which Australians 
notice with favour is the probability of the United States becoming a 
neighbour in these seas, whose proximity will be to them an assurance 
of racial sympathy and support. 

The result of a consideration of the territorial environment of 
federated Australia must, we are told, be a protective tariff by which 
foreign goods imported may be taxed; and, as Great Britain, notwith- 
standing her regard for her colonies, is tied down by commercial 
treaties with foreign nations, in the benefits of which Australians have 
little hope of participation, Australia can, perforce, in her own interests, 
exercise no discrimination between British and foreign made goods— 
at least for a time, until some practicable way appears in which to 
gratify by reciprocal treatment her natural love and admiration for the 
motherland, which, over a century ago, freely handed over to a scanty 
band of colonists a vast continent as an inheritance. Whilst internal 
trade under Federation will become free, the imports from over-sea 
will probably bear a fiscal burden comprising ad valorem duties which 
may amount to 15 per cent. or more. True, the present scales of 
duties, ranging from the revenue tariff of New South Wales to the 
substantial protective duties of Victoria, will be appreciably reduced 
on the whole, and the natural growth of trade with the mother 
country will be stimulated, although its interruption by war would be 
equivalent to a rigorous application of protection in the interests of 
colonial manufacturers. The proportional contributions to the total 
revenue from Customs taxation are estimated under the proposed 
Federation to be for New South Wales, 43 per cent. ; Victoria, 32 per 
cent.; South Australia, 10} per cent.; West Australia, 10 per cent. ; 
and Tasmania, 4} per cent.; New South Wales thus probably raising 
a revenue of at least a million sterling more than is requisite for 
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her needs; but whether the Federal Government would be in a 
position to hand over any such surplus is uncertain. The present 
feeling is one of cramped commercial relations between the colonies ; 
yet a wider and free intercolonial market will be a boon not wholly 
without disadvantages. Industries established under protection will 
compete with those of other colonies for the intercolonial market, and 
the weakest must go to the wall. There will be some shifting of 
population, some alteration of local land and property values, and one 
metropolis may lose somewhat by what another gains. At the present 
time a colony may be regarded as chiefly a great metropolitan area 
governing the trade and commerce of a section of territory. These 
centres have governed and protected themselves hitherto, but they 
must hereafter stand in open competition with other similar centres, 
where Democracy is rampant but rational, and ‘one adult one vote”’ 
may soon be adopted as the general franchise. 

Although comparatively young communities, New South Wales 
and Victoria have expended large sums for military and defence 
purposes. The British fleet stationed in Australian waters is con- 
sidered a most important and satisfactory safeguard, and, in con- 
junction therewith, the nucleus of a military force and numerous port 
defences of high-class order have been secured. The more important 
commercial centres, however, have alone received attention, and one 
of the first results of Federation must be a greatly augmented expen- 
diture in securing the defence of the most important strategic points 
along Australian shores. 

It is no part of the federal proposals to assume control of the 
territory of each colony and of the public revenue derived therefrom. 
The propositions which have been made to hand over the public 
railways, and, concurrently therewith, to make the Federal authority 
responsible for the public debts, by the consolidation and conversion 
of which at maturity it is claimed that probably a million and a half 
per annum might be saved to the colonies, have not yet been discussed 
with that fulness of detail which their importance demands. It is 
sufficient to say that the feeling appears to be growing in favour of 
both the railways and debts being handed over to the Federal 
authority in pursuance of the powers conferred by the proposed 
constitution. 

Some of the chief features of the present position and outlook in 
Australia have now been indicated ; the position is fraught with great 
possibilities for good, and with bright prospects of achievement here- 
after, and we may sum up by expressing the hope and belief that with 
the birth of a true national spirit in Australia there has come at least 
an elementary recognition of national burdens to be borne and 
national responsibilities to be undertaken in the interests of the people 


inhabiting the great Australian continent. 
ARTHUR DucKWoRTH 
Correspondent of the British Economic Association 
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SomE RECENT PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


Fifth Annual Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United King- 
dom. 1877-8. [C.9011.] 1899. 





Sixtieth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages in England. (1897.) [C. 9016.] 1899. 


THE marriage-rate for 1897—16:0 persons married per 1,000 living— 
was higher than it has been since 1876. The proportion of marriages 
under age continues to decline; in 1897, per 1,000 marriages, 51 
husbands, 170 wives, were minors. The birth-rate—29°7 per 1,000 
living—was the same as for 1896, being lower than for any former 
year, except 1894 (29°6). The proportion of male to female births 
was 1,037: 1,000. The death-rate—17°4 per 1,000 living—was 1:2 
below the mean rate for the preceding decade. 


Reports on the Use of Phosphorus in the Manufacture of Lucifer 
Matches. By Professor T. E. THorPE and Others. [C. 9188.] 
1899. (See below, p. 336.) 

Report on the Employments of Compounds of Lead in the Manu- 
facture of Pottery. By the Same. [C. 9207.] 1899. 





Return showing in respect of each Local Authority in Scotland 
whether the Contracts entered into by Local Authority for 
the Eaecution of Works specify any condition as to the 
Wages to be paid by the Contractor ... . 1899, No. 377. 


From an analysis of the return made by the Labour Gazette (April, 
1899), it appears that seventeen districts in Scotland, with a popu- 
lation of one and a half millions, impose conditions as to wages, while 
218 districts, with a population of nearly two and a half millions, have 
imposed no such conditions. The commonest condition is that requiring 
‘‘ current,” or ‘‘ standard,” or ‘ fair’ wages to be paid. 

Report by the Committee appointed last November ‘to consider the 
complaints made by certain Friendly Societies that men are com- 
pelled by employers, as a condition of employment, to join shop clubs 
and to discontinue their membership of other Benefit Societies ; and 
to ascertain if and to what extent the practices complained of exist, 
and whether any interference on the part of the Legislature is 
called for.” [C. 9203.] 

THE practices complained of exist, but there is no evidence that 
they exist to any great extent. The Committee recommend the inter- 
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vention of the Legislature to provide (with certain reservations) that 
it shall not be lawful for any employer to make it a condition of 
employment that any workman shall join a shop club; and that it 
shall not be lawful for any employer to make it a condition of employ- 
ment that any workman shall discontinue his membership of any 
Friendly Society to which he belongs or shall not become a member 
of any other Friendly Society. 


Statistics of the Proceedings in County Courts in England and 
Wales under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897, and the 
Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, during the year 1898. 
[C. 9251.] 1899. 

THE total number of arbitrations in County Courts under the 

Workmen’s Compensation Act during the period from July 1st, 1898 

(when this Act came into force), to December 31st, 1898, was 178. 


THe REPORT OF THE INDIAN CURRENCY COMMITTEE. 


As might be anticipated when the taking of evidence is drawing to 
a conclusion, attention is more concentrated in this second volume 
upon the difficulties suggesting themselves to various members of the 
Committee, and more can be gathered than before of the general trend 
of their views. With perhaps one or two exceptions, it is evidently 
recognised that a return to open mints is out of the question. To one 
member who has had great experience of Indian banking, the rate of 
1s. 4d. seems not unattended with danger, and he would clearly prefer 
the safer rate of 1s. 2d. It is interesting to note that Lord Farrer and 
Mr. Courtney are agreed that the action taken upon the advice of the 
Herschell Committee has justified itself, but while Mr. Courtney is 
rather opposed to the Government of India undertaking convertibility, 
Lord Farrer thinks this might be slowly and tentatively carried out 
with the assistance of the credit of the Home Government. Mr. Alfred 
de Rothschild, who advocates the absorption of the Presidency Banks 
by an institution similar to the Bank of England in its currency 
arrangements, expresses the opinion that convertibility should not be 
attempted at once, and that in any event it could not take place on a 
large scale owing to the large quantity of rupees always required in 
the interior. On the other hand Sir Robert Giffen thinks that con- 
vertibility is impossible owing to the possible magnitude of hoards. 
For reasons which it would be difficult to give in this short memorandum, 
the writer is more in accord with the view advanced by Mr. A. de Roth- 
schild upon this question. Throughout his evidence Sir Robert Giffen 
seems weighted by his previous public utterances, and in his attempt 
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to justify them does not appear to advantage. Mr. O’Conor gives 
evidence based on the actual experience of the Indian treasuries and 
currrency offices, that rupees are not counterfeited to any appreciable 
extent. The records are conclusive on this point and it is impossible 
that counterfeiting should go on without Government becoming im- 
mediately and unpleasantly aware of the fact by receiving the bad 
rupees in payment of its dues. It should not be forgotten, that the 
transactions of Government in the East, both in respect of its 
revenue and currency arrangements, bear a high proportion to the 
business of commercial life. Several witnesses have spoken as to 
the unsuitability of a gold currency for India, but Lord Northbrook, 
whose excellent evidence covers most of the ground of the present 
enquiry, points out that in Madras a gold currency was formerly 
in use and popular. It is, indeed, far from certain, that gold will 
not under stable conditions form a considerable part of India’s 
money. Labour at times migrates for some months and returns. 
Earnings made during the migration, are now remitted through the 
Post Office and carried home in hard cash. Gold for such a purpose 
would be convenient. Again, it is a common custom for natives to 
carry about their person sums of money tied up in their loin cloth or 
turban against any emergency. In many such cases a half sovereign 
or two or sovereigns, would be lighter and easily secreted. Much of 
the evidence has centred round high rates of discount. It seems 
established that a high rate of discount during the export season is a 
common experience, and that the present policy of Government has 
only slightly accentuated a recurring inconvenience. Professor Marshall 
advocates an attack on the root of the evil by recourse to a more elastic 
paper currency based possibly on the system of the German Reichsbank. 
Any such change would probably necessitate the association of men of 
commercial and banking experience with Government officials, and result 
in the establishment of a national bank on German or English lines. In 
no other way couldGovernment obtain the benefit of commercial opinion, 
and at the same time interpose a buffer between themselves and adverse 
and interested pressure at times of monetary stress. As was inevitable, 
valuable time has been continually taken up in the wearisome discussion 
of the advantage to the export trade of a falling and a low exchange. 


CURRENT ToOPICs. 


WE have before us a correspondence between the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Secretary of the National Society for Checking the 
Abuses of Public Advertising, on the proposal to tax advertisements. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, through his secretary, says that he 
can only regard the matter from the point of view of revenue, and, 
looked at from that point, he does not see on what grounds a tax on 
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advertisements could be defended, unless newspaper advertisements 
were included. He does not think it necessary to dwell on the objec- 
tions that would certainly be raised to such a tax. 

The Secretary of the Society replies : 


“ A newspaper till purchased by some one else is the exclusive property 
ofthe producer. No one is compelled to examine its contents. In purchasing, 
every one can, and many do, give a preference to the journals in which adver- 
tisements are least obtrusive. But the citizen who, in the exercise of his 
undoubted right, uses a public thoroughfare has no option. The letters and 
other devices confront him as he passes along, and the law does not permit 
him to resort to any act of retaliatory self-defence. The notices are placed 
where they are with the deliberate intention of affecting his sight. They 
constitute an automatic arrangement for ‘using force’? on an indefinite 
number of persons who have a claim, in equity, to escape molestation in 
the highway. We submit respectfully that one of the fundamental maxims of 
taxation is to select the forms of impost which promise social advantage . . .” 


L’Economiste Francais sees in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
addition to the wine tax an argument for treaties of commerce. There 
might thereby have been avoided what will be a considerable loss 
to France, and perhaps to England also, if the increase of the tax 
leads to a decline not only in the consumption of wine, but also in the 
revenue which it yields. As the late M. Armand Lalande pointed out, 
after the reductions of the French tariff in 1860, the consumption of 
French wine in England increased many fold, while in the United States 
the imports of wine from France have diminished in the ratio 6 to 1 
between 1852 and 1889, though the population of the States has tripled 
in that period, and its wealth has increased in an even greater rate. 
We understand that the French Minister of Foreign affairs has been 
approached on this subject by the Bordeaux Chamber of Commerce 
and from other quarters, 


A CONTINUED fall in the price of bread is shown by the statistics 
which the Labour Gazette obtains from the principal co-operative 
societies. The following figures point the comparison :— 


April, 1898. October, 1898. April, 1899. 


Bread...... 581d. 5:10d. 4°83d. 
Wheat..... 35s. 2d. 26s. 6d. 24s. Td. 


The first row gives the price of bread per 4lb loaf on an average of 
all the returns made by the societies; the second row gives the average 
price of British wheat per quarter in the first week of each of the 
months specified. 


Our contemporary The Grocer publishes the following bill for 
goods isupplied by a grocer in the year 1819. The authenticity 
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Dorset. 





Jan. 1—1 doz. birch brooms ... 
16—}-lb. cocoa, 5/- ... 
—7 lbs. saltpetre 1/- 


” 


” 


= —2 Ibs. currants, 1/2 ... 
Feb, 24—12 Ibs. dip candles, 11/- 
Mar. 9—1 doz. birch brooms, 2/6 

», 23—84 lbs. lump sugar, 1/2 
April 28—}-lb. caraway seeds, 1/4 
—9 lbs. dip candles, 11/- 
—15 lbs. lump sugar, 1/14 
—}-lb. tobacco, 6/- us 
—jar blacking 
& —2 lbs. currants. 1/2 zis 
May 5—2 lbs. French plums, 1/6 
—2 lbs. figs, 1/- ~ 
—2 lbs. muscatels, 2/3 

—+4 1b. Jordan almonds, 5/- 
7—5 quarts vinegar 

;, 26—1 doz. birch brooms 
June 2—2 lbs. canister tea, 7/4 
—7 lbs. moist sugar, 10d. 
—}-lb. tobacco, 6/- 


”? 
” 
” 


” 


”? 
” 
” 


” 


—3 lbs. raisins, et 

—2 broom heads, 1 

—1 store brush 

», 23—7 lbs, raisins, 9d. 

- —-7 lbs, moist sugar, 9d. 

v —11 lbs. lump sugar, 1/1 

a —2 lbs. canister tea, 7/4 ... 

< —}j-lb. tobacco, 6/-... 

24 —2 lbs. currants, 1/2 
», 28—}-lb. Jordan almonds, 5/- 
9 —2 lbs. figs, 1/- 
ae —1 1b. muscatels ... 

July — . Ibs. cheese, 10}. 

Aug. $-lb. tobacco, 6/- ‘ 

er lbs. lump sugar, 1/14 

,, 11—14 Ibs, raisins, 10d... 

3 —4lb. thumb blue, wl 

id —hair broom 

—hair brush 

Sept, 1—7 lbs. salt 54d. 

—7 lbs. moist sugar 10d. 

»,  8—-lb. tobacco, 6/8 
—2 lbs. currants, 1/2... 
—5 lbs. 2 oz. Cheddar cheese 
—6 lbs. candles, 11d. 

23—14 lbs. mottled soap 
—yellow soap 
—roll brimstone 


”? 
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», 20—2 lbs. French plums, 1/6... 


»»  16—10ibs. 6 oz. lump sugar, seal 
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The ‘‘index-number ” which is formed by the simple addition of 
the quotations is rather primitive. But it is sufficient to indicate 
the great reduction in the level of prices, which has doubtless been ac- 
companied by an improvement in quality. 

Tur Western Australian Government has recently put into operation 
an Act for limiting the hours of business in shops. The hours of 
opening and closing are fixed by the State at not earlier than 8 a.m., 
and not later than 6 p.m. on four days; 1 p.m. on one day; 10 p.m. 
on one day, and all day on Sundays and public holidays. The assistants 
are to be allowed (every day) one hour for dinner, and, on the late 
day, one hour for tea. The Act has been proclaimed in ten districts. 


The Congress held in Brussels in 1897 on Labour Legislation,! 
entrusted a commission of three members—the Duke of Ursel, 
Professor Brants (Louvain), and Professor Mahaim (Liége)—with the 
task of preparing the foundations of a permanent International Associa- 
tion. The commission framed a scheme of standing rules for an ‘‘ Inter- 
national Association for the progress of the Labour Legislation”; of 
which the aims may be characterised as follows: (1) to unite all those 
who, in each country, think the progress of labour legislation neces- 
sary ; (2) to issue several periodical publications, and to give particulars 
of any kind useful to students of the subject; (3) to bring about 
international conventions for the adjustment of the labour laws (e.g., 
the acts on dangerous and unhealthy trades) ; (4) to promote interna- 
tional meetings of friends of the labour laws. ‘To sum up, the Associa- 
tion is to take in hand the programme of the Conference of Berlin 
in 1890, and to prepare the way of the future official International Labour 
Bureau. The Association will be constituted by delegates of national 
sections to be formed in each country. 





Tus project, submitted to competent and authorised correspondents 
in every industrial land, was discussed in a meeting held in Berlin, the 
3rd May last, on the summons of H. Exc. Freiherr von Berlepsch, 
formerly Prussian minister of trade, and President of the Berlin 
Conference. About seventy were present, belonging to the parliament, 
the universities, the clergy, and the industrial world. The result was 
the adoption of the Belgian scheme as a basis of negotiations. A 
commission of twenty members was appointed, including Freiherr 
von Berlepsch, Member of the Reichstag, Max Hirsch, Lieber, 
Hitze, Pachnicke, Roesicke, the Professors Brentano, Schmoller, 
Wagner, Sombart, the manufacturers von Pfister, Pieper, Schmalbein, 
Wirminghaus, some artisans, clergymen, and publicists. This Com- 
mission is empowered to constitute the national German section. In 
Austria and in Switzerland and other countries, it is expected that 


1V, THe Economic JourNAL, December, 1898 (No. 32), p. 521. 
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similar sections will be formed in a short time. The Belgian Commis. 
sion, which is now formed of six members—Professor Hector Denis, 
Professor Ad. Prins, and M. A. Verhaeghen being now associated with 
the three above-mentioned—will probably announce the definite consti- 
tution of the Association next autumn. 

Ar a meeting held in the hall of Balliol College on April 29, on 
behalf of the Labour Association, Earl Grey, Mr. Maddison, M.P., 
Mr. Vivian, Mr. Connell, and Mr. Bonar, impressed on their audience 
(amongst other things) the need felt by the prosperous co-partnerships 
in Yorkshire, Leicester, and Northampton, for economic teachers. It 
appears that most of these co-operative societies have Educational 
Funds, and are anxious to have not only general, but economic teaching, 
and, as their workers are not ripe for University Extension lectures 
and large classes, the teachers most wanted are those willing to talk 
and read familiarly by the fireside with a dozen men or even fewer. 
This appeal will surely not be made in vain. 


Tue Labour Association was founded in 1884 by Vansittart Neale, 
Thomas Hughes, Lloyd Jones (once Christian Socialists), together with 
Messrs. E. O. Greening, George Jacob Holyoake, and other Co-operators. 
Their aim is to encourage ‘‘ Co-partnerships,” workshops in which the 
workers over and above Union wages share in profits and management. 
They have still among their officers the veteran Christian Socialist, J. 
M. Ludlow, C.B., lately Registrar of Industrial and Provident Societies. 
Mr. Sidney Ball and Mrs. Arnold Toynbee have agreed to act as 
Secretaries of the Association in Oxford. 


THe annual Co-operative Congress began in Liverpool on Whit- 
Monday with an Address by the President, Mr. F. Hardern, who spoke 
with moderation and wisdom on the progress of Co-operation, both 
distributive and productive, in the country generally. The societies 
numbered 1,464 in 1888, and are now 1,640; but the members and 
their shares, profits, sales, and investments, have increased in a far 
greater proportion. Mr. Hardern also presented the figures for the 
smaller productive societies (leaving out the gigantic Wholesale 
Societies). Those that belong to the Co-operative Union numbered 
76 in 1888, and 147 now. The great cities of London and Liverpool 
itself have been hitherto barren soil even for the easier form of 
co-operation, the Co-operative Store. The discussions in the Congress 
related largely to the proper remedy for this barrenness, and also to 
the evils of over-lapping, and the difficulties in the way of Educational 
work among Co-operators. A pleasant feature was the appearance 
of delegates from Holland who addressed the Congress with great effect 
in the English tongue. 
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Co-OPERATION and other topics concerning the interests of labour 
are touched on by Mr. Aves in the Notes which occupy the next 
five pages. 


THE cause of Co-operation has recently suffered a severe loss in the 
premature death of Mr. Thomas Blandford, whose work has been 
mainly associated with the London Labour Association, and who may 
be said to have died in carrying on its special propaganda on behalf of 
the principle of Labour Co-partnership. No cause could well have had 
amore capable, a more courageous, and a more single-minded adherent 
than Thomas Blandford. His intellectual sympathies were as wide as 
his enthusiasm was strong, and the recollection of his personality is 
not likely to fade soon from the memory of those who knew him. The 
recent congress, as a tribute to his memory, has decided permanently 
to associate the Congress Fund with his name. 


THE Co-operative and the Friendly Society movements repre- 
sent perhaps the two most stable and most distinctive democratic 
organisations that the country can show, and, connected with 
the latter, no record is more impressive than that of the Man- 
chester Unity of Oddfellows. At the recent meeting held at Middles- 
borough, it was stated that the total membership in all branches is 
now nearly 950,000, that of this number nearly four-fifths belong 
to the adult lodges, and that the total capital of the Order amounts 
to £10,000,000. 


THE recommendation in the recently published Report of the 
Departmental Committee on Shop Clubs, in accordance with which 
under certain conditions such clubs, with compulsory membership, 
would be legally sanctioned, has excited much adverse Friendly Society 
opinion, and a strongly worded protest has been passed at a recent 
meeting of a National Conference of the Societies, said to have repre- 
sented an aggregate membership of nearly 3,500,000. The action of 
the London Docks Joint Committee has been especially resented, for 
in their case not only is the membership of the Society of the Company 
enforced in the case of those who are put on the permanent staff, but 
also non-membership of other societies. The question is a difficult one. 
On the one side may be urged either the increased danger of malinger- 
ing when sick benefits through multiple membership exceed ordinary 
earnings, or it may be said that employers have difficulty in knowing 
that their staff are members of a stable society, if they simply 
join some outside organisation. On the other hand, there is the appa- 
rent interference with the freedom of the individual, the enforced 
deduction from wages, and the very real objection that many may be 
prevented from joining an ordinary society because of the anticipation 
that such a regulation as that which the Joint Committee has made 
will later on be enforced in their own case. This deterrent influence of the 
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Shop Clubs appears to be the most serious argument against them, but 
even this is so very hypothetical in character, and would operate in so 
very few localities and families, that it is not likely to prove a very 
serious obstacle to their legal recognition. We shall, however, hear 
more of the matter if the Government proposes to give effect to the 
recommendations of its Committee. 

‘Reports have been recently published on the Use of Phosphorus 
in the Manufacture of Lucifer Matches, and on Lead Compounds in 
Pottery Manufacture, In the former the recommendations are mainly 
of a preventive character, it being held that the conditions of intev- 
national competition make it inexpedient to prohibit the use of ordinary 
phosphorus. In the second report, the compulsory use of “ fritted” 
lead is advocated in those processes in which the use of a lead glaze 
cannot be dispensed with. Since, however, even then it would be 
‘“‘ very difficult to insure that an innocuous lead glaze shall be em- 
ployed,” it is urged that young persons and women shall be excluded 
from employment in the more dangerous processes, and that the 
adult males so engaged shall be subject to systematic medical 
inspection. 


Ir is too early to forecast the results cf the Trade Union vote on 
the scheme of a General Federation, adopted in January at the Man- 
chester Congress, but there are signs that the response which is being 
made by the rank and file, when called upon to vote, does not indicate 
any great enthusiasm for the national proposal. Perhaps the most 
important result known relates to the Amalgamated Society of Engi- 
neers, who have voted in favour of Federation by a majority of eight 
to one. The proportion is overwhelming, but its decisiveness is quali- 
fied by the fact that less than 16,500 members troubled to vote at all 
out of a total of nearly 84,000. 


MEANWHILE, important preliminary steps have been taken by the 
operative branches of the Cotton Trade to form a new Association 
with the special object of watching the parliamentary interests of their 
members. A meeting has been held at Manchester; at which repre- 
sentatives of all the great branches of the trade were present, and at 
which it was decided, should the constituent societies be favourable to 
the project, to revive the Textile Workers’ Association, and bring it 
again into working order. Even if the General Federation should 
make a less impressive start in July than had been hoped, there is 
little doubt but that the trend of the times is towards the provision of 
a machinery to bring larger and larger sections of the organised trades 
into consultative and protective association. 





Or this the Annual Meeting of the Miners’ International Congress, 
held this year at Brussels, comes as one of the most striking examples. 
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On the Eight Hours’ Day resolution the Northumberland representa- 
tives were the only dissentients, and they alone refrained from voting 
in favour of the proposal, otherwise unanimously carried, in favour of 
the minimum wage. The following is the form of the resolution 
passed :—‘‘ That the time has arrived when all miners connected with 
this Congress should decide upon a minimum wage, and that each 
nation should fix for itself the minimum wage.” This Mr. Burt 
criticised, not as being out of sympathy with the principle of the 
minimum, but because its application was too vaguely defined, and 
because he considered that each district, not each nation, must be left 
free to decide on the minimum that was possible and expedient. 


THE unfortunate refusal of the Employers’ Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to co-operate with Mr. Ritchie in carrying out his proposals for 
the formation of a National Board of Conciliation has to be recorded. 
The plea put forward was one of inopportuneness—hardly adequate, it 
would seem, in connection with a scheme that aimed at perfecting the 
machinery of industrial peace. 


THE interesting combination of “labour and capital” called the 
“ Bedstead Trade Alliance,” ! by which the operatives are guaranteed 
a living wage, the employers a living profit, and both (unless the fore- 
going advantages be lost through the competition either of alternative 
products or of foreign goods) freedom from excessive internal competi- 
tion and cutting down of prices, is stated to have recently lost the 
support of one of the associated firms. In itself this would hardly 
deserve notice had it not been followed by the withdrawal of the 
employees of the seceding firm, and the rumour that the factory in 
question will be removed to Belgium. The Secretary of the Alliance 
is reported not to attach much importance either to the secession or to 
the migration, and points to the increase of the Bedstead trade in this 
country since the formation of the Alliance as a proof of the economic 
soundness of its principles. On the other hand the seceder is stated 
to have acted as he has done, because he regards these same principles 
as ‘‘ faise,” and as having ‘ proved mischievous in practice.” He 
points to the lower cost of production in Belgium, both as regards 
material and labour, and hints at the evil days that are awaiting 
both the English trade and the Alliance. To this the reply is, that 
the advantages of the foreigner have been exaggerated, and that, 
although there is a factory already established in Belgium, there is no 
one there who is able to make bedsteads for the English market. But, 
we may add, conditions change, and the future strength of foreign 
competition will be largely determined by the care with which the 
practical monopoly of the English Alliance is used. At present it is 
1 See this Journal, December, 1897, ‘“‘ The Lines of Industrial Conflict,” by 
Mrs. Bosanquet. 
No. 34.—voL. Ix. 
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said to embrace 95 per cent. of the trade of the country, and its 
supporters assert that the scarcity of competent workmen, not foreign 
rivalry, is the difficulty of the moment. 





In the dispute in the building trades the alarm has been freely 
sounded, but a very limited contest has followed, the plasterers being 
still the only branch affected. There is a general agreement that 
this section of the operative builders had got very much out of hand, 
and that many of the practices which they had, with or without 
official sanction, followed, were both irritating and unreasonable. 
But they have held together, and, although on more than one occasion 
there have been signs that the representatives of the men have been 
uncertain as to how far they could pledge their own following, notably 
when they withdrew from a position previously assumed of deprecating 
coercion and approving persuasion in dealing with non-members, a 
united front has been presented. In spite of the drain on their 
resources, of the introduction of a certain amount of foreign labour, of 
the resort to new and alternative processes, and of the risk of 
losing some of the overlapping spheres of operative building work, 
the position of the plasterers is still a strong one, and has 
been greatly strengthened by the activity prevailing in the 
building trades throughout the country, and by the large number 
of non-associated masters who have absorbed many of the locked-out 
men. 


On the side of the Masters there have been many signs of an 
uncertain policy, and of internal differences of opinion as to what that 
policy should be. The associated masters in the North have been ready 
for more aggressive action than their colleagues in the South, and the 
initial error of widening out the subject matter in dispute and of 
attempting to treat new, unproven, and much more controversial points 
as though a settlement could be claimed for them with the same 
promptitude and the same justification as for the attempt to coerce 
foremen into membership, has been followed by many ill-judged 
decisions. Of these none was more futile than the threat of a general 
lock-out in all branches of the building-trades if the other organised 
sections did not pledge themselves to neutrality in the dispute in which 
the plasterers were engaged. The replies of the various unions to 
this strange request have not been made public, but it is common 
knowledge that the pledges have been refused. The threatened 
lock-out has not followed, however. On the contrary, on the 
challenge of the National Council of the organised trades, and on a 
basis of negotiations devised by the Editor of the Daily News, a 
fresh conference has been arranged between the representatives of 
the Masters’ Association and of the men. Resolutions agreeing to confer 
on the suggested basis of compromise have been adopted by both sides 
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in identical terms, and there for the moment the matter rests—still un- 
settled, but at a comparatively hopeful stage. 


Since the above paragraphs were written, the joint conference 
between the Masters’ and the Plasterers’ Associations has been held, 
under the presidency of the Editor of the Daily News. Six repre- 
sentatives of each side attended, and after a long sitting a provisional 
agreement was arrived at on all points in dispute. The Plasterers under- 
take not to attempt to compel managing foremen of plasterers and 
superintendents of plasterers’ work (working foremen are apparently 
excluded from the agreement) to join their Association, and not to 
resort to the boycott or the black list; while the Masters renew the 
undertaking on the part of their own Association to adhere to the 
existing General Rules. Joint local committees are to be formed for 
the settlement of rules for the demarcation of work, the masters 
undertaking to give preference ‘‘ to that branch of the trade which, in 
practice, has done the work before in any given district,” and to give 
no preference ‘“‘on account of the payment of lower wages.” The 
difficult question of Apprenticeship has been settled by the adoption of 
a rule by which apprentices are never to exceed in number one-fourth 
of the journeymen plasterers employed. All are to be legally bound. 
By the constitution of the Plasterers’ Association the proposed rules 
were to be submitted to the suffrages of the members, but there is 
little doubt that they will be accepted, and that by the middle of June 
the lock-out will have ended. Except, perhaps, the fresh arrangement 
with regard to apprentices, it is improbabie that the new rules will, in 
themselves, lead to any great changes in practice. But the lessons of 
the last three months, happily followed as they have been by the con- 
ciliatory meeting that Mr. E. T. Cook, aided by Mr. Clement Edwards, 
has succeeded in piloting to a successful issue, are on the side of a 
better understanding in the future. It is, however, very much more a 
question of sentiment and of loyalty than of rules. 


Ar Easter a national conference of labour and socialist members 
of municipal and other administrative bodies was held at Leeds, under 
the presidency of Mr. Sidney Webb, and was followed by the Annual 
Congress of the Independent Labour Party. Although the latter was a 
meeting of delegates from the various branches of a single organisation, 
and the former had no such representative significance, Mr. Webb’s 
conference was the more interesting and important of the two, reflecting 
as it did in a new form the increasing importance attached by working- 
class and socialist opinion to the influence that can be exercised through 
local government. The conference, as became the political standpoint 
of its members, was critical of the narrow scope of the administrative 
responsibilities of to-day, and, leaving far behind the comparative 
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“nihilism” of another creed, became somewhat sweeping in its recom. - 


mendations, advocating, among other things, the public ownership 
or control of the land, the railways, the liquor traffic and pawn- 
broking. An administrative totalism (if we may hazard a new 
phrase), slightly tempered by expediency, might not unfairly be 
said to represent the position. 


THE Independent Labour Party, although it has committed itself 
to an ambitious political programme at the next General Election, 
appears to be flagging somewhat, and, in spite of the moral idealism 
that undoubtedly inspires many of its leaders, to pass on the torch to 
but a few. The present time is, however, too prosperous, and employ- 
ment is too abundant, to give much chance to an organisation that draws 
its chief vitality from the conversion of others to its own belief that 
the existing social and industrial systems are rotten, needing, not 
healthier growth but fundamental change. In a year or two, when the 
curve of unemployment, which is still tending towards zero, will probably 
have begun to rise again, we are not unlikely to hear more of the 
activity and progress of this and kindred bodies. 


Dr. Ernst von Hate has been appointed Professor of Political 
Economy at the University of Berlin, where he had acted as ‘ Privast- 
Dozent.” He is the author of various contributions to periodical 
literature, e.g., in the Preussischen Jahrbiicher of last year (Bd. 94), 
an article on the economic significance of Rings, in which the varieties 
of capitalistic combinations are distinguished and discussed. Besides his 
literary and academic pursuits, he has been for the last two years in 
the employ of the Ministry of Marine, and in that capacity has produced 
the important report on Army and Navy statistics, which we noticed 
in our last issue [Economic Journat, 1899, p. 141], presenting a 
comparison of the expenditure by different States in Navy, Army, and 
general unproductive objects including debt. 


WE learn with pleasure that Professor Arthur Hadley has been 
appointed President of Yale College, in Connecticut. There is no 
precedent, we believe, for so high an honour conferred on a representa- 
tive of economic science. The Presidency of the Institute of Technology, 
with which Walker was decorated, was not so important a post as the 
Presidency of Yale College, and Walker was a General as well as an 
economist. For the claims of Professor Hadley to represent economic 
science, it is sufficient to advert to his almost classic Railroad Trans- 
portation, and his more recent Hconomics, reviewed in the Economic 
JOURNAL for 1896. 





Dr. BAMBERGER, the veteran German liberal and trenchant cham- 
pion of monometallism, died last March in Berlin, at the age of 76. 
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Wuart Dr. Bonar describes (p. 248 above) as ‘“ the finest English 
economic library in the world” is in the market. Professor Foxwell 
proposes to dispose of his unique collection of over 25,000 volumes and 
pamphlets, which he has spent more than twenty years in getting to- 
gether with unrivalled knowledge and regardless of expense. Many of the 
volumes are luxuriously bound; some are, we believe, the only copies 
to be found in the country ; and some have the additional interest of 
coming from the libraries of Adam Smith, Arthur Young, and 
McCulloch, or of famous statesmen or collectors. There are also some 
highly valuable manuscripts. The literature of English Trade and 
Finance is very fully represented. It will be nothing short of a national 
calamity if this collection, which is to be sold entire, is allowed to leave 
the country. Most of the volumes relate to the French and English 
schools, or to social movements in England, and the collection is 
especially rich in the period prior to 1850. The library would be an 
untold treasure for the new London University. 








RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 
March, 1899. 


The Excess of Imports. Sir Ropert GIFFen. 

The excess of imports—183 millions for the United Kingdom in 
1898—consists presumably of some 90 millions interest, 18 millions 
commissions, 70 or 80 millions freights. A check to our export trade— 
not yet proved—does not necessarily imply diminishing prosperity. 
Comparative Statistics of Australasian Railways. Prick HowE Lu. 

On the Representation of Statistics by Mathematical Formule. Part 11. 
Professor F'. Y. EpGEwortTH. 
Attempted simplifications of Prof. Karl Pearson’s elegant, but 


laborious, method of separating a given set of observations into two 
normal groups. 


The Statistics of Wages in the United Kingdom during the last Hundred 
Years. A. L. Bowtey. 


Statistics regarding China. E. H. Parker. 


The Economic Review. 
April, 1899. 


The Organisation of Industry. Right Rev. The Lorp BisHop or 
DurHaM. 


English Wages and Foreign Competition. Hrrspert W. Buunt. 

‘* Happily behind Mill lies Ricardo, and behind the misleading formulation 
which Mill has given to the doctrine of Comparative Costs, a less detailed 
formula of Relative Advantage.’ 


There is hinted a doubt whether the alleged absolute cheapness of 
foreign labour is so irrelevant to the interest of the native workers as 
the classical theory represents. There emerges the suggestion that 
«labour ”’ may “take up a crusade” on behalf of technical education. 
But the benefit to “‘ labour”’ is not quite certain: 

“More shirt-stuffs of a definite quality might fall to the share not only of 


labour but of the individual operative, and yet, if each portion of the share 
were of slightly less marginal utility, while some of the other articles in the 
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recipient’s budget were to rise in price . . . and that this is possible in the case 
of food is clear—an absolute rise in efficiency might be a relative fall in 
efficiency, measured by command over means of living. 


Another policy is to make the labour programme international, 
which may be possible within the Empire :—- 


“the recognition of the Empire as our economic unit for the struggle of the 
future; the extinction of protective tariffs within the Empire, even at some 
cost to ourselves—e.g., in the assumption of a part of the financial burdens of 
such of our colonies as can give adequate guarantees of their financial good 
behaviour in the future.” 


The disquisitions, on ‘‘ absolute” and “relative” advantage, or 
efficiency, which support these suggestions do not admit of abridgement. 


I. Saving and Spending. Prof. A. Fuvux. 

A vindication of classical doctrines against the teaching that ‘‘ under- 
consumption”’ is the cause of industrial depression. JI. A Reply. 
J. A. Hopson. 

The Foreign Policy of Collectivism. L.T. Hosxouss. 
Jingoism is a monstrous inconsistency in the apostles of social 


equality. It supports commercial competition and diverts, for the 
benefit of the investor, funds that collectivism needs for social reform. 


Lhe Workmen's Side of the New Trades Combination Scheme. E. J. 
SMITH. 
Six substantial benefits accrue to the workmen, who in return have 
only to refuse working for those who transgress the compact. 


The National Review. 
February, 1899. 
The New Zealand Old-age Pension Act. Hon. W. P. REEVES. 

Any New Zealander who has come to the age of sixty-five after 
living not less than twenty-five years in New Zealand shall be entitled 
to 6s. 11d. a week or £18 a year, if his income from any source is less 
than £34 a year. Otherwise £1 is deducted from the pension for every 
£1 of income in excess of £34. There are also some moral dis- 
qualifications, e.g., ‘‘ If any pensioner misspends, wastes, or lessens his 
estate or greatly injures his health, or endangers and interrupts 
the peace of his family.” 

March. 


The Aged Poor. Joun Hutton, M.P. 
May. 
The Moral of Indian Countervailing Duties. M. M. Beeton. 
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The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 
April, 1899. 


The Theory of Savers’ Rent, and some of its Applications. C. W. 
Mixter. The Study of Practical Labour Problems in France. 
Wituiam F, Wintovucusy. The Gas Supply of Boston. IIL. 
JoHN H. Gray. 


Can we keep a Gold Currency 2? Cuarues F. Dunpar. 


There is no danger of the gold currency failing. That considerable 
amounts are liable to be drawn away is due to bad legislation, that 
they are soon recovered is due to natural advantages. 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 
March, 1899. 


The Sugar Situation in Europe. J. F. Crowetn. Taxation 
Securities. Prof. F. W. Taussic. 


American Academy of Political and Social Science (Philadelphia). 
March. 


Nationalization of the Swiss Railways. I. H. Dietner. Wealth and 
Welfare. IIT. H. A. Powers. 


May. 
Nationalization of the Swiss Railways. II. H.Diernter. A Function 


of the Social Settlement. J. Appams. Tendencies in Primary 
Legislation. W.4J. Branson. 


Supplement to May No. 
The Foreign Policy of the United States. Political and Commercial. 


The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 
March, 1899. 


The Charge for Railway Mail Carriage. Grorce G. Tounetn. The 
Development of Credit. CHartes A. Conant. Industrial 
Democracy. CHARLES ZUEBLIN. 


Some Social Applications of the Doctrine of Probability. Otto Ammon. 


The form of the curve which represents the frequency of different 
degrees of ability is not that of a pyramid, but rather of [a vertical section 
of] ‘‘ a somewhat flat turnip’”’ :—genius and talent at one tapering ex- 
tremity, at the other the extreme degrees of incompetence. Even 
income statistics, correspond to this distribution of ability [?] 
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Yale Review (Newhaven). 
February, 1899. 
The Dynamic Law of Wages. Joun B. Cruark. 


‘Competition is forcing all values toward this level of minimum, 
no-profit prices. In the absence of movements that we term dynamic, 
all prices would reach that level and hold it.”... . ‘ The profit that 
an improvement at first secures for an entrepreneur, competition 
wrests from him, and gives to labourers and capitalists,’”-—Not so soon, 
however, but that the entrepreneur should have some inducement to 
make improvements. The movement ofthe standard of wages will be 
one of the chief studies of the political economy of the future. 


Value and its Measurement. D.I.GreEnN, The Coin Shilling of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, II, Wiut1am G. Sumner. Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts. Morris F. Tyter. Denmark and its Aged Poor. A.W. Fivx. 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 
March, 1899. 


Du Taux actual de U'Intérét et de ses Rapports avec la Production des 
Métaux précieux et les autres Phénoménes économiques. BR. G. Livy. 
Mouvement scientifique et industriel. Danteu BELLEt. Revue de 
UAcadémie des Sciences Morales et Politiques (du 15 Novembre 
1898, au 25 Févrer 1899). M. Josern Lerorr. Les dépenses 
militares de la France et de l’Allemagne. M.G. Mocn. 


April. 

Quelle est la véritable Définition de l Individualisme? Henry Lion. 
Du Taux del Intérét et de ses Rapports avec la Production des Métaux 
précieux et les autres Phénoménes économiques. M. R. G. Livy. 
Mouvement financiel et commercial. M. Maurice ZaBuet. Revue 
des principales Publications économiques de l Etranger. Maurice 
Buockx. Les Finances italiennes. Le Marché ad Terme en Grains 
ad Londres. M.A. Sayous. Le Probléme des Monopoles. 


May. 
La Conférence de La Haye. G. pE Moninart. La Réforme de ?En- 
seignement dans nos Ecoles de Droit et la Tradition du Droit romain. 
M. £. Martineau. Le Féminisme au point de vue économique. 
H. Boviér. Levue des principales Publications économiques en 
Langue francaise. M. Rovxen. La Mine et les Mineurs. M. Ep. 
RAcoOIN. 


Revue d’ Economie Politique (Paris). 
February, 1899. 


L’ Assurance owvrizre obligatoire. Raoun Jay. Premiers Effets de la Loi 
Anglaise sur les Accidents du Travail. Hy. Wourr. Les Banques 
allemandes en cas de Crise ou de Guerre. A. E. Sayous. 
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March. 


Les Associations professionelles de l’Avenir, E.pE Girarp. La Théorie 
de la Rente fonciére du Karl Marx. N. Stepzorr. Essai sur les 
Variations du Taux de lEscompte. F.S. Nirrt. 


April. 


Les Villes tentaculaires. E.VANDERVELDE. [The effects of crowding 
into cities are discussed with special reference to Belgium.] La 
genése de l’argent. Cu. Farre. Les Groupements féministes en 
France. Cuarutes Turcon. [A piquant classification of the Amazon 
hosts by which the supremacy of man is threatened.] La Pro. 
ductivité du Travail et les salaires. LL. DECHESNE. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationaloekonomie und Statistik (Jena). 
February, 1899. 


Zur Geschichte der lehre von der Gravitation der Liéhne nach gewissen 
Kostenbetrigen. F. J. Neumann. Die Abgabenfretheit der 
deutschen Strime und die deutsche Landwirthschaft. Victor 
Kurs. Die erkenntnistheoretischen Grundlagen der Wahrschein- 
lichkeitsrechnung. lL. v. Bortkrewicz. [A discussion of the first 
principles of Probabilities, with special reference to Goldschmidt’s 
book. ] 


March. 


Die chinesischen Vertragshafen. . . H. Scuumacner. Der begriff 
 Sozial politik.” vv. BoRTKIEWIEZ. 


In the Miscellanies, statistics of the numbers of students in 
German Universities, from 1831 on, show a great increase in the pro- 
portion of students to population, a decline in the proportion of 
theologians. 


April. 
Die Grundrententheorie im ékonomischen System von Karl Marx. Kart 


Dient. Zur Erkenntnislehre der Volkswirtschaflichen Phénomene. 
Sran. GRABSKI. 


Statistics of births, deaths, and marriages for the different people of 
the world in recent decennia are presented in the Miscellanies, 


May. 


Die Entwickelung der Kindersterblichkeit in der ewropaischen Staaten. 
Dr. F. PRInzia. 


A copious compilation of statistics seems to show that in many 
lands, France, Russia, Great Britain, Denmark, there has been a slight 
increase in child mortality during the last few years. 
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Die Entwickelung des Preis niveaus in den letzten Decennien. J. CONRAD. 


Referring to former papers on the subject—beginning with that of 
Laspeyeres in 1864—Dr. Conrad tests the change in the level of prices 
by a variety of methods. 


Bemerkung zur Wahrscheinlichkeitslehre. C. Stumpr. A reply to Dr. 
'  Bortkevitch. 


Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft Socialpolitik und Verwaltung. Bd. VII. 
Heft II. E. Boum-Bawerx. 
Professor Béhm-Bawerk maintains his thesis as to the greater pro- 


ductivity of longer circuits of production (Productionsumwege) against 
Professor Lexis and other critics. 





De Economist (The Hague) for April, 1899, presents a comparison 
between the prices of several articles in Holland and Germany on the 
strength of which certain employees of the Dutch State Railway 
Company serving at a place on the German side of the frontier have 
petitioned for an increase of pay. Some of the contrasts between the 
free trading and the protected country are very striking. 5 cents per 
pound for wheat bread in Holland, 27 cents in Germany ; for rye bread 
5 cents in Holland, 48 in Germany. 


The March number contains an article on obligatory insurance 
of workman against invalidity and old age by M. Botssevain, 


In the Nordisk tidskritt for 1898 (Stockholm), Professor Harald 
Westergaard has an article on ‘‘ Monopoly in the Science of Finance,” 
with special reference to Professor Knut Wicksell’s Finanztheoretische 
Untersuchungen. Among other peculiarities of taxation in a régime of 
monopoly there is adduced the theorem propounded in the Economic 
JoURNAL, 1897, p. 231, that a tax on first-class railway tickets might 
conceivably lower the fares both for the first class and also for the 
other class or classes. 





We take this opportunity of calling attention to an article by Pro- 
fessor Westergaard in the Nationalokonomisk Forenings Festsckrift 
(Copenhagen) 1897, on the “‘ Basis of Taxation ”’; in which he examines 
various theories as to the just apportionment of the burden of taxation, 
with the conceptions of the relation between the state and the individual 
on which they more or less definitely rest. There is much that is arbi- 
trary in all proposals, whether based on value of services rendered by the 


, State, or on taxation according to ability, or that interpretation which de- 


mands equality of sacrifice. So far as a principle of apportionment is 
concerned, Sax is quoted with greatest approval, and equality of sacrifice 
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interpreted to mean that the proportion between the marginal utilities F 
of different incomes should not be changed as a result of taxation. The FF 


arbitrary element is reduced to the minimum in this solution. 


Ekonomisk Tidskrift. Edited by Davin Davipson (Stockholm). 1899, 


Monthly. 10 kronor per annum. 


We have received the first four numbers of this new Swedish 
monthly, devoted to economic subjects. The scope of the publica- 
tion does not appear to be restricted to any special aspect of social 
affairs, and these first numbers contain articles on subjects ranging from 
town mortality in Sweden and principles of industrial legislation to 
railway-tariff problems and questions of banking policy and practice. The 
subjects treated should certainly possess present interest in the country 
of publication, in view of the long discussion on matters of labour legisla- 
tion, the continued favour shown to the policy of agricultural protection, 
and the recent banking reforms. Useful tables, summarising the ac- 
counts of over thirty of the largest banks of the country, are a feature of 
each number except the first. For those who make a study of internal 
migration the third number affords a striking example of a district 
(that round Sundsvall) where nearly two-thirds of the population are 
immigrants. There is no evasion of controversial subjects, and no lack 
of vigour or reality in the tone of the articles. We wish the editor 
and his colleagues success in their enterprise. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 
March, 1899. 


Il Profitto del Capitale Technico. C. A. Contauiani. Le Migrazioni 
del Lavaro agli Stati Uniti d’ America. C. Ortonencui. La 
Protezione dell’ Agricoltura nella Riforma Doganale Leopoldina. 
A. Morena. Il Parlamento contro la Libertad di Stampa. A. DE 
Vitt DE Marco. Associazione Economica Liberale (il Riordina- 
mento delle Finanze Locali). Congresso Internazionale per U’ Inseg- 
namento Commerciale. La DiREZzIoNeE. 


April. 


Il Lavoro Umano e la Macchina. A. Graziape1. La Nuova fase dell 
Immigrazione del Lavoro agli Stati Uniti d’ America. C. OTTOLENGHI. 
Il Quarto Censimento Italiano. G. B. Satvion1, L. Bopro. 


May. 
L’ Origine del Baratto, . . . M. PANTALEONI. 


A study of primitive forms of barter, with special reference to the 
recent work of Cognetti. 


La Partecipazione dello Stato ai Pmofittisdelle Banche di Emissione, 
P. pes Essars. : 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Brown (Mary W.). The Development of Thrift [saving agencies ; 
people’s banks; insurance]. New York: Macmillan Co. 16mo. Pp. 
993. $1. 


CxuaRKE (A.). Effects of the Factory System. London: Richards. 
12mo. Pp. 186. 2s. 6d. 


DUcHERSHOFF (ErRNtTs). How the English Workman Lives. Trans- 
lated by C. H. d’E. Leppington. London: P. 8. King. 1899. 


Pp. 97. 


LawRENCcE, (F. W.). Local Variations in Wages. Studies in 
Economic and Political Science. Edited by W. A.S. Hewins. London: 
Longmans. 


Loria (A.). The Economic Foundations of Society. Translated 
from the second French edition by L. M. Keasbey. With new preface. 
London: Sonnenschein. 8vo. Pp. 402. 3s. 6d. 


Mencer (A.). The Right to the Whole Produce of Labour. 
Translated by M. E. Tanner. With introduction and bibliography 
by H. S. Foxwell. London and New York: Macmillan. 8yvo. Pp. 
ex. and 267. 6s. 


Opcers (W. B.). Local Government. London: Maemillan. 
l6mo. Pp. 284. 


Powers (Pror. H. H.). Wealth and Warfare. Publication of the 
American Academy. 


Winson (Mona). Our industrial laws. Working Women in Fac- 
tories, Shops, and Industries, and How to Help Them. Edited, with 
a preface, by Mrs. H. J. Tennant. Duckworth. 1s. 


ApAMs (Pror. Henry Carter). The Science of Finance. An 
Investigation of Public Expenditures and Public Revenues. New 
York: H. Holt and Co. 1898. Pp. 573. 


American Economic Association Handbook, together with Report 
of the Eleventh Annual Meeting,gNew Haven, Conn., December 27-29, 
1898. Supplement to Economic Studies. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1899. 
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Bemis (E. W.). Municipal Monopolies. Papers by American 
Economists. Edited by E. W. Bemis. New York: Crowelland Co. 82. 


Economic Association. New York: Macmillan Co. 1899. Pp. 
516. 


CootEy (CHartes H.). Personal Competition. Its Place in 
the Social Order and Effect upon Individuals; with some Consider- 
ations on Success. (In Economic Studies, published by the American 
Economic Association). New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1899. 


Marot (Hexen). A Handbook of Labour Literature. Phila- 
delphia: Free Library of Economics. Pp. 96. Some hundreds of 
publications are arranged under some twenty heads: ‘‘ Monopolies, 
Trade Unions, Unemployed,” &c., each title generally labelled with a 
compendious indication of the contents. 


Poor (H. V.). The Money Question. New York: Poor. 1898. 
Pp. 337. 


Woops (Rost. A.). The City Wilderness. A Settlement Study by 
Residents and Associates of the South End House. Edited by 
R. A. Woods. Boston: Houghton. 1899, Pp. 319. 


Waricut (Carrout D.). Outline of Practical Sociology, with special 
reference to American conditions. (In American Citizen Series, 
edited by A. B. Hart.) New York: Longmans, Green and Co, 
(Announced. | 


RarraLovicH (A.). Le Marché Financier. Paris: Guillaumin. 
1899. 


Vinuey (E.). L’ceuvre Economique de Charles Dunoyer. Paris: 
Larose et Forcel. 8vo. Pp. 338. 


Boraius (W.) Mannheim und die Entwickelung des siidwest- 
deutschen Getreidehandels. Freiburg i. B. 


ConraD (J.). Grundriss zum Studium der politischen Oekonomie. 
Dritter Theil: Finanzwissenschaft. Jena: G. Fischer. 8vo. Pp. 
183. 


Hecut (Fevix). Die Entschuldung des liindlichen grundbesitzes. 
Mannheim. 


HELFFERICH (Karu), Zur Errinnerung des deutschen Bankgesetzes. 
Leipzig. 
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InaMA-STERNEGG (K. Tu.). Deutsche Wirthschaftsgeschichte. 


© 3 Band: die letzten Jahrhunderte des Mittelalters, 1 Theil. Leipzig: 
» Duncker und Humblot. 8vo. Pp. 476. 12m. 


Matasa (Dr. Victor). Grundriss des Gewerberechts und der 


> Arbeiterversicherung. Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 1899. Pp. 
» yi.and 137. 8vo. [Being Vol. III. Part 5 of the Grundriss des Oster- 
} reichischen Rechts. ] 


{A compendious survey of Austrian legislation on licensed trades, workmen's 


; protection, trade unions, inspection of factories, workmen’s insurance, &c.. Ac- 


curacy is guaranteed by the author’s official position and literary reputation.] 


Smenart. Die Offentlichen Gliickspielee Wien: Manz’sche, 


) K.v. K. 8vo. Pp. 341. 


Simon (C.). Der Export Landwirtschaftlicher Artikel aus . . 
Nordamerica und die deutsche Landwirtschaft. Leipzig: Duncker und 
Humblot. 1899. Pp. 132. 


Verein fiir Socialpolitik. Untersuchungen iiber die Lage des 


| Hausiergewerbes in Deutschland. Vol. 4. Leipzig. 


Verein fiir Socialpolitik. Untersuchungen iiber die Lage des 
Hausiergewerbes in Oesterreich. Leipzig. (Vols. 80 and 82 of the 
Schriften des V. f. S.) 


WaanerR (ApotpH). Lehrbuch der Finanzwissenschaft. Vierter 
Theil: specialle Steuerlehre. Die deutsche Besteuerung des 19 
Jahrhunderts. Leipzig. 1899. 


WituGren (Dr. Karz). Das Staatsbudget, dessen Aufbau und 
Verhiltnis zur Stattsrechnung. MHelsingfors. 1899. 


Coniauiani, (C. A.). Il profitto del capitale tecnico. Bologna. 
1899. 


Ferraris (C. F.). Il materialismo Storico. Palermo: R. Sand- 
ron. 8vo. Pp. 277. 


Gopsi (Pror. Uuisse). Sui Rapporti contrattuali determinati 
dalla Terra Libera e dal Diritto alla Terra. Milano: Societd Editrice 
Libraria. Pp. 24. 1899. 


Graziani (Auausto). Sui caratteri e lo sviluppo attuale dell’ 
economica politica. Torino: Bocca. 1899. 
[An apercu of the present state of the science. } 


GIuFFRIDA (Vincenzo). Il III° volume del ‘“ Capitale” di Karl 
Marx. Catania: Grannotta. 1899. 
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La teoria del valore di C. Marx. 
Milano: Sandron. 


LABRIOLA (ARTURO). 
IIT. libro del “ Capitale.”’ 

RineEwuA (SaBino). Alti e bassi salari. 
Supino (CAMILLO). 


Prolusione al Corso di Economia Politica. 
Torino: Fratelli Bocca. 


La Domanda di Lavoro e i Disoccupati. 
Nella R. Universita di 


Ton1BeEs (Uco). La legge della popolazione nell’ Economia Ospita- : 


Veneare: Visentini. 


Introduzione alla Economia 


Vireiuit (F.) and Garrpacpi (C.). 
Milan: U. Hoepli. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1899 


CONSOLS IN A GREAT WAR! 


How far is the present price of Consols due to 
special and transitory causes, irrespective of the 
Government credit, and at what price could a large 
amount of the stock be issued if a great emergency 


should arise ? 


A QUESTION like what is here proposed is obviously rather a 
speculative one. No one can tell beforehand what the circum- 
stances of a great emergency, in which new borrowing by the 
English Government may become necessary, will be. We can 
conceive of a possibility such as the sudden outbreak of war with 
a vreat military power and the defeat of the English fleet by such 
power. In the case of such an emergency there will perhaps be 
no price or regular market for securities at all. We have also to 
consider that the general level of the rates of interest changes 
from time to time; and possibly in the next few years the general 
level for first-class securities, instead of being at a point for 23 
per cent. stocks between 90 and 100, exclusive of Consols 
themselves, which are about 110, might be such that the general 
level of even 3 per cent. stocks would be under what 2}’s now 
are. It is conceived, however, that the discussion of a question 
like the above can proceed upon two assumptions—the first, that 
there is a great emergency, but stopping short of a great calamity 
and disaster such as one that would threaten the very existence 
of the British Empire itself; and second, that the rate of interest 

1 This paper was prepared for the purpose of a discussion on the question stated 


Prices have changed a little since then, not only for Consols but for 


early in June. 
But it appears best to leave all figures as they stand, and not to 


other securities. 
attempt bringing the paper up to date.—R. G. 


No. 35.—vot Ix. AA 
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before the emergency comes about has not changed from the 
present level, apart from the usual oscillations between times of 
good and bad credit. Such adiscussion may bring up interesting 
points as to the conditions of national credit, and the use of a 
sinking fund for the redemption of debt, or for the provision in 
some other way of a reserve against emergencies, by a Govern- 
ment in the position of that of the United Kingdom. 


The high price of Consols at the present time naturally 
suggests that in time of stress the rate at which new loans could 
be raised would be correspondingly high. The rate would be less 
of course than the present, because any new issue tends to lower 
the price for the time of existing issues, and still more a new 
issue in circumstances like those suggested, but the rate would 
still be high. It is the assumption that the rate would be 
correspondingly high, which I propose to dispute. On the con- 
trary, the market for Consols for some years has been an artificial 
one. When it becomes a natural market again, as it must do 
when large new issues take place, and when practically a new 
market would have to be found, the price would be considerably 
lower than it is now. 

Passing over for the moment the fact of the artificial character 
of the market for Consols at the present time, there are plenty of 
precedents to show that if the market were natural the price will 
probably not fall very much at first in the circumstances de- 
scribed. In the Franco-German war in 1870 the drop in French 
3 per cents. on the declaration of war was from 73 to 66. A fort- 
night before the declaration of war in this case everything was 
peaceful, and there was no sign whatsoever of any such outbreak 
being at hand. Consequently, the price after the declaration of war 
and the price a fortnight before measure the differencecaused by the 
war itself, and by the apprehensions immediately excited as to what 
new issues would be. The event was not discounted beforehand. 
This difference, then, was from 73 to 66, or about 10 per cent. 
In the case of Germany the fall in Government stocks was even 
greater ; but that is hardly a good precedent, on account of the 
small amount of the stocks themselves, and the absence of a 
first-class market for securities at that time in Germany. The 
fall in other stocks at the same time, especially the fall in the 
weaker foreign stocks, such as Italian, was much greater than 
what has been stated, partly owing to the suddenness of the panic 
which broke out on the Paris Bourse and on the London Stock 
Exchange ; but in such emergencies, for obvious reasons, the 
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change in the value of Stock Exchange securities may be greatest, 
not in the securities of the Governments themselves who are 
directly concerned, but in those securities in which at the time 
there happens to be most speculation and which happen to be 
weakly held. In the first-class securities of the Governments 
themselves, the change is much less, and the case of what 
happened in France when the war of 1870 broke out is accord- 
ingly very much to the point. Similarly at the time of the 
Penjdeh incident, when there was great apprehension of an 
immediate war between this country and Russia, the drop in 
Consols in one day was about five points, or more than 5 per cent. 
At the time of the recent Fashoda incident, threatening as matters 
looked for a few days, the drop in Consols was even less, and was 
very quickly recovered. 

There is no reason in substance, if we think of the matter, 
why the fall in such a case should be very great, assuming all the 
present prices to be natural prices. Apart from panic the ap- 
pearance of great States as borrowers for a few hundred millions 
is not calculated really to disturb the markets very much, as these 
issues to a large extent would do no more than absorb new 
savings which now go into all sorts of other new issues. I should 
say, however, that in the event of an actual outbreak of war 
between this country and one or two great powers such as France, 
Germany, and Russia, the commotion at first would probably be 
somewhat greater than anything that was indicated even by what 
happened in France at the time of the Franco-German war. At 
that time all the markets were steadied by the neutrality of 
England, in which lay far and away the biggest market for 
securities at the time. A war in which England would itself be 
engaged would be one in which the same equanimity could not 
prevail in the general markets for securities, because it is the 
country of the chief market which would be concerned. 

I should be inclined to assume, then, following the precedent 
of 1870, that the outbreak of a great war in which England itself 
would be engaged, would depress the price of first-class securities 
even more than the 10 per cent. which was the measure of the 
difference to France at the beginning of its war with Germany. 
The difference perhaps would be not less than about 15 per cent. 

In support of the latter view it may be pointed out that as the 
war between France and Germany progressed, and indicated a 
greater danger for France than had been at first anticipated, the 
3 per cents. quickly fell to the price of 53, which was the price 
just after Sedan and the beginning of the Siege of Paris. Just 
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for the reason that there would be no outside market to support 
prices, such as there was in England in 1870 when the Franco- 
German War broke out, any great calamity happening to England 
must have a greater effect on the market for English stocks than 
the calamities which happened to France in 1870 had upon 
French stocks. 

On the outbreak of war, then, between England and other 
countries, there is fair reason to expect in this view that the price 
of first-class securities all round would fall something like 15 per 
cent.; and my special contention now is that in English Govern- 
ment securities in particular, owing to the market at the present 
time being artificial, the fall would probably be greater. Tlie 
artificial premium in fact would disappear, and then the English 
Government securities would share in the general fall which the 
outbreak of war occasions. 


Before showing in detail the reasons for thinking that «t 
present the price of English Government securities is artificial, 
it will be expedient to discuss generally what are the conditions 
of a natural market for securities of the best kind ; that is, a first- 
rate market. 

These conditions appear to be as follows: (1) There must 
be a large quantity of the security itself; the security, in fact, 
must be large enough for many people to be interested in it, and 
for large dealings to take place. (2) There must also be a large 
quantity of the security relatively to the general business of the 
market. It is a help to such a security if it is the leading security 
in the market, because in that character it attracts a great deal of 
speculative interest, and speculative dealings take place accord- 
ingly in that security almost to the exclusion of others. It was 
noticed at the time when English Government securities were 
divided into two large classes, one Consols and the other New 
and Reduced, that although these two stocks were identical in 
every respect in their conditions, yet the fact of the speculative 
dealings being in Consols permanently raised the price about a 
half to 1 per cent. above that of the New and Reduced stock, 
which was identical in every respect except that of being called 
by the same name. (3) There must be a large quantity of the 
security in the hands of dealers and other holders about the 
market who study the security and are always ready to buy and 
sell. This last condition almost follows of necessity from the 
other two ; in the case of the leading security in any market, it 
could not be leading unless a considerable amount of it was held 
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from time to time by dealers, both those persons known as dealers 
in the market itself and others who are about the market, and 
are technically not known as dealers, but who are, in fact, fre- 
quently ready to buy and to sell. It is necessary, however, to 
state the point separately when large masses of securities have 
come to be in existence without any speculative dealing taking 
place in them. It may be possible to use the average prices of 
such securities from time to time to show the general level of 
interest which prevails; but experience has shown that no such 
average, however ascertained, can be taken as a real test of 
market price in the same way that the price of a security fulfilling 
all the conditions above stated can be taken. In the latter case 
the market price is a safe guide; in no other case can it be taken 
as a complete guide, especially as regards any particular stock, 
when a considerable change is about to occur in the quantity of 
the stock itself or in the general conditions of the market. 
Without such a guide, an enormous addition to the supply of any 
stock implies, in fact, the making of a new market, for which 
new customers and operators have to be found. 


Formerly, and until quite recent years, the above were 
especially the conditions of the market for Consols. English 
Government securities in the early years of the century were of 
very great amount—£900,000,000 sterling after the close of the 
great war in 1815. They were also almost the whole market for 
securities at the time, occupying, at any rate, not merely a pre- 
eminent but a predominant position. The funds were then some- 
thing su? generis, spoken of in contrast with land, houses, and 
other investments not on the Stock Exchange. Even a quarter 
of a century ago Consols still occupied a leading place. The debt 
was then still £800,000,000, and the funded debt alone about 
£740,000,000. No doubt even then Consols were beginning to be 
thrust aside by other great markets,—the English railway market, 
the market for American Government and other securities, the 
market for various foreign loans (Turkish, Egyptian, Italian, 
Russian, and others, including for a time French Government 
securities), and other miscellaneous markets gradually growing in 
importance. Still, Consols occupied a pre-eminent if not a pre- 
dominant position, and they were the leading market. They still 
complied with all the conditions of a first-class market. 

But in the last quarter of a century, and especially within the 
last few years, the position has been entirely changed. 
1. The Debt is still large, being now about £630,000,000, or 
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£670,000,000 if we include a stock which has been separated, 
called the Local Loans Stock; but the debts of other Govern- 
ments have come to exceed or to approach the English amount. 
The Government Debt of France, for instance, is £1,100,000,000, 
a sum greatly in excess of the present English Debt. Then we 
have an Austro-Hungarian Debt of nearly £600,000,000 ; Italian, 
£520,000,000 ; Russian, £700,000,000; while there are Debts of 
£100,000,009 and £200,000,000 owing by quite a number of States, 
for the most part incurred in comparatively recent years. The 
English Debt accordingly does not hold the place it did in thie 
general markets for securities, and the amount of foreign issues 
quoted on the London Stock Exchange alone amounts to about 
£2,000,000,000. 

2. The proportion of the Debt itself to the total securities 
dealt in has enormously diminished, partly, as has been seen, 
by the redemption of the Debt, though this redemption, while 
important with reference to the amount of the Debt, does not 
seem to be of importance as compared with the growth of other 
securities, which is the main cause of the change in proportion 
between the English Debt and those other securities. This 
change in proportion--has already been indicated by the facts 
stated as to foreign Government Debts and issues. But a fuller 
statement may be useful. Whereas sixty or seventy years ago the 
English Debt amounted to about one-third or one-fourth of the 
whole capital of the community, it is now perhaps no more than 
one-twentieth. Whereas formerly it was almost the sole Stock 
Exchange security, it is now less than one-tenth of the securities 
quoted on the London Stock Exchange alone. The exact figure 
of such stocks quoted in the official list of the London Stock 
Exchange at 3lst December, 1898, is stated to be £7,609,000,000, 
of which, as already mentioned, about £2,000,000,000 are foreign 
Government issues. In addition, the markets for securities all 
over the world (in the United States, in Germany, in France, in 
Austria, in Italy, in Russia, and in our Australian Colonies and 
South Africa) have increased in even greater proportion; and as 
they all form practically one market, the relative importance of 
Consols has greatly diminished. Many securities are dealt in in 
more markets than one, especially Government securities; but 
making all deductions for such double entries, one can hardly be 
wrong in estimating that the figure above stated for issues dealt 
in on the London Stock Exchange would at least have to be 
doubled if we were to include the issues upon all the different 
markets throughout the world. Of this vast mass, English 
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Government securities are clearly a very small percentage 
indeed. 

3. While the mass of the English Government Debt with 
reference to other securities has thus been diminishing, it is also 
to be noticed that the amount in the hands of the public has 
diminished even more than the amount of the Debt itself, and this 
diminution has been very marked in recent years. . This is chiefly 
the consequence of the investment of savings bank money in 
Government stocks. The total amount of such savings bank 
money is now about £180,000,000, all of which must be invested 
in the English Government Debt, while other amounts of stock 
are held by other departments of the Government. It would seem 
that admitting the amount of the English Government Debt to 
be £630,000,000, or £670,000,000 including the Local Loans 
Stock, nearly the whole of it in excess of £400,000,000 is held by 
the National Debt Commissioners for the savings banks or by 
other Government departments. The small amount which can 
be dealt in is shown in another way. The amount of the leading 
stock, Consols, actually quoted in the Stock Exchange official 
list is £522,000,000 ; and if we allow that some part of this amount 
is held by the savings banks and other Government departments, 
though their holdings, of course, are not exclusively in Consols, 
we can easily see that the amount of Consols themselves in the 
hands of the public is probably not much more than £400,000,000.? 
When it is considered, moreover, that the greater part of this 
sum is locked up, being held by trustees and other holders who 
are not in a position to sell, or by banks who are not so limited, 
but who prefer for various reasons to invest in Consols or keep a 
portion of the reserve in Consols, and who never sell, it can be 
quite well understood that the amount of the stock available for 
actual market purposes is so small as to take from it not merely 
the. predominance but the pre-eminence it once had among 
securities dealt in on the Stock Exchange. 

4. What is equally undoubted is that the stock in the hands 
of dealers, technically or practically so, has so greatly diminished 
that now the markets for Consols cannot properly be called a 
creat leading market at all. There is no longer a class of large 
holders interested in the security constantly ready to buy and sell, 
and consequently in Consols there is no ionger that sort of market 
which has been described above as a free and natural first-rate 
market on the Stock Exchange. Iam assured that as a matter 


1 This is quite confirmed by the last returns as to the holding of Government 
ecurities by the different departments of the Government. 
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of fact the number of capitalists constituting the Consol market, 
and able to engage in large business, has conspicuously diminished 
in the last twenty years, till now it is quite obvious that the 
market is insignificant, to a degree, compared with other markets 
on the Stock Exchange. 

5. Theincrease of savings bank money has taken place very largely 
since 1895, when the annual addition to the deposits in the savings 
banks from being about £4,000,000 to £5,000,000 suddenly went 
up to over £10,000,000. And this change is coincident with 
a change in the relative prices of Consols and the leading deben- 
ture stocks of railways, apparently indicating that Consols during 
the last two or three years have been subject to especial influences, 
A few years ago the 3 per cent. Debenture Stock of the London 
and North-Western Railway stood at 124, while Consols were at 
114. Now the 3 per cent. Debenture Stocks of the London and 
North-Western Railway are at 111, showing a loss of 13 points, 
while Consols are about 110, showing a loss of four points only: 
Consols have thus been sustained by a cause not applicable to 
first-rate securities generally, and the explanation, no doubt, 
is the application of the savings bank money to investment in 
Consols. 

As the whole result, we may say that Consols during the last 
quarter of a century, and especially during the last few years, 
have lost the characteristics of a first-rate market for securities. 
They are of less amount in themselves than they were; for 
various reasons the whole amount is not upon the market at all ; 
and now the market is so small that there is no free dealing in 
them, such as is necessary for a first-class market. There is, in 
fact, what one may call a corner in Corsols, and as in all corners, 
the present price is not a real indication of what the market 
would be when natural conditions are restored. 


In the circumstances we may expect, then, that if there are 
large new issues, this will so alter the general condition of Consols 
that the premium due to what we may call the present corner 
must disappear. That premium would seem to be from 5 to 10 
per cent. in amount, which may be considered an extra premium 
not indicating any special credit which the English Government 
has, but merely the special conditions which have made Consols 
scarce ; when the stocks become abundant again all this premium 
will disappear, and the price of large new issues will be 
determined by the circumstances of the issue and the general 
state of credit. The English Government will still hold a 
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premier position, but it would not be more than a shade better 
than other first-class borrowers. In the event of a first-class 
war, in fact, English Government securities stand to lose not 
merely the 15 per cent. which is likely to occur in all first-class 
securities, but the extra premium of 5 or 10 per cent. which has 
come about in consequence of the corner in Consols. 

This being the position, what may be considered, apart from 
Consols, the general level of credit at the present time ? I have to 
submit the following short table, showing the prices of the leading 
first-class securities : — 


Price. 
Bane Spek) GOWGR: 5 <.c0cesasa ac cas esanecnseiaviessves eatee 101 
German sale coe a aunecucae iat redesasts uaeecaeenmanean 90 
United States 4 per cents, ...................::secseeeeeeee 180, equal to 3 per cent. 
at 98 
Russian A sebadewensedetaeatasiesesstiasices LOO COMER GO a> per Cen 
at 75 
New South Wales 3 per cents. ....... Prete) |)! 
Indian Government 23 per cents. (gold)... Pestare eh cueeg 94 
CANMGMR Aa OD COME: vices ccevcsscassscecscntesiawestons 91 
Metropolitan ,, eri ssitencaCiucetas) oe 
London County Council pre per ¢ -) | 95 
London and North-Western Railway 3 per cent. 
Debenture StOOK ........cccscscscecesessccossescecseses SLT, equal to 2k per, cent. 
at 924 
Great Western 24 per cent. Debenture Stock ...... 92 


rom these figures we may consider that the general level of 
credit at the present time is represented by the price of the best 
2} per cent. Railway Debenture Stocks, viz., 92, or, at most, some- 
thing intermediate between that and the 23 per cent. stocks of 
the London County Council, or of the Indian Government, viz., 
94 or 95. Aneasy calculation would thus show that the probable 
price of the best new issues at 2} per cent. in the event of a great 
war, allowing for a lw» per cent. fall, will be something a little 


| over 80, or, say, 85; the corresponding price of the 3 per cent. 


issue would be over par, but there would, of course, be special 
difficulties in connection with an issue of stock over par. These 
would also be about the prices, I believe, at which the English 
Government could borrow, assuming that the present extra 
premium on Consols due to artificial causes is 5 or 10 per 
cent. A reduction of 10 per cent. from the present price of 
Consols would bring them down to about par, and from that a fall 
of 15 per cent. would give the price of 85. A good deal will, of 
course, depend upon the exact amount of the present artificial 
premium on Consols. But whatever we take it to be, sone 
allowance must be made practically for the existence of such a 
premium when business comes to be done. 
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It is of little use quoting expert authority in such matters, for 


experts are not unlikely to differ ; but a few weeks ago I happened | 


to obtain the opinion of a gentleman, since deceased, who would 
be universally recognised in the City as one of the best authorities 
upon such a point. As it happened, he had also considered the 
matter very fully. His opinion was that in the event of a great 
war and of large issues of Consols by the English Government at 
2% per cent., the price would probably be about 80, and the price 
for 3 per cents would be a little over 90. Other authorities seem 
inclined to think that the prices in the case supposed would be 
higher than these; but I do not know of any authority who was 
quite so well qualified as the friend to whom I have referred, 
or who had so fully entered into all the pros and cons of the 
subject. 

Of course, these calculations do not carry us beyond the actual 
beginning of a war and the beginning of large issues consequent 
upon it. What would happen as the indirect result of all the 
commotion and excitement attendant upon a war, and the great 
efforts which might have to be made to carry it on, is a little 
beyond even the slight prevision which may be considered possible 
on the assumption with which we started. The great point is 
that we must not assume too hastily that there is not going to be 
a great fall in Consols, quite disproportionate to what there may 
be in other first-class securities. 


I might stop at this point, having answered the question put; 
but there is a practical issue on which the facts stated appear to 
have some bearing, viz., the question of the use of a sinking fund 
for the redemption of debt or for the accumulation of a reserve 
against emergencies by a Government like our own. The bearing 
of the facts stated seems to be that the credit of the Government 
for purposes of business is not improved by the redemption of the 
debt or by the accumulation of a reserve fund against emergencies, 
because its credit is already of the highest possible quality, and 
its borrowing power will be regulated accordingly by the general 
conditions of credit,and not by the increase or decrease of the 
debt by a few millions annually. The Government is one of 
many first-class borrowers, and a little redemption of its own 
debt does not seem to matter as far as its credit is concerned, one 
way or the other. This may seem a hard saying; but when we 
perceive the credit of a country like Russia increasing from year 
to year, notwithstanding increasing debt, and the credit of a 
country like France increasing the same way, we have surely 
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cause to doubt what precise part is played by the redemption of 
debt on our own credit. Formerly this debt redemption was 
undoubtedly an important factor. When our debt was so large 
as to amount to one-third of the property in the country, and 
when it was also almost the sole Stock Exchange security, its 
redemption of course affected credit generally. But now, in 
comparison with the great forces in the market, the redemption 
does not seem specially important to the security upon which it 
is exercised. The redemption is, in fact, for the benefit of all 
high-class stocks, not specially for the benefit of English Govern- 
ment stocks ; and upon this large mass it does not seem to exercise 
avery great influence. 

The gain to us, therefore, from the reduction of debt must 
apparently be limited to the direct gain; the indirect gain from 
the effect upon credit generally, or from the effect upon the special 
credit of the Government not being material. As regards this 
direct gain, assuming all the payment made for the redemption 
of debt to be an additional saving of the community which would 
not otherwise be made, then the country gains about £25,000 
annually for every million applied to the payment of debt. The 
application of a hundred millions would accordingly save to the 
country annually £2,500,000, which is hardly a perceptible item 
in the aggregate income of the country. It is about equal to the 
annual present which sugar bounty countries are alleged to give 
to our sugar consumers by means of the bounty. 

But if the payment is not an additional saving at all, but a 
transfer from one holder to another, as appears to be the case while 
somuch of the income of the Government is derived from taxes on 
capital, the question may well arise whether the redemption of 
debt in present conditions is of any use to the State. The direct 
gai in the last case is absolutely nil. What the Government 
gains, the community as a whole loses; and so the resources of 
the State are actually unchanged by the process. 

The general effect of this argument is accordingly to show 
that there is no necessity at the present time for our reducing 
debt or for accumulating a reserve against emergencies. We 
seem to gain nothing by the process, because it is one which is 
not required for its effect upon credit, and the direct gain is quite 
inappreciable ; and it is perhaps doubtful, looking to the nature of 
our taxation, whether there is any direct gain at all. My own 
opinion is that it would now be the wisest thing for us to give 
up any attempt at the reduction of debt, so long at least as the 
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means for paying the debt are really derived from taxes oup 
capital. p 

I do not, however, put forward the present argument as full ql 
covering the whole question. All that is here claimed is thai thef 
usual arguments for the reduction of debt are not what they ar 
supposed to be, and that the whole question requires a great deal 
of reconsideration. I hope to return to this subject on an carly 
occasion. 
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THE THEORY OF TAXATION, WITH REFERENCE TO 
NATIONALITY, RESIDENCE AND PROPERTY. 


Can we define the principles and distinguish the cases for 
making respectively the residence of persons and the situation of 
the property possessed by them a ground for the incidence of 
public charges? That question meets us in the problems of 
national taxation, as between state and state, and in those of 
general and local taxation within a state, while in the former 
class of problems there also occurs the question whether the 
nationality of the state affords a ground for taxing those who 
possess it or exempting those who do not. My attention was 
called to the matter in its international aspect, in which I propose 
here to discuss it first and most fully, afterwards noticing the 
other. 


I. Taxation considered Internationally. 


At its meeting at Cambridge in 1895 the Institute of Inter- 
national Law determined to take up the question Des doubles 
imposttions dans les rapports internationaux, notamment en maticre 
de droits de mutation par décts. Questions so taken up are 
referred to committees which study them in conjunction with 
reporters, whose reports serve as the basis of the discussions in the 
full body of the Institute. This question has not yet come on 
for discussion in the full body, but the progress made by the com- 
mittee in preparing it may be seen in the Annuaire de l'Institut 
de Droit International, vol. 16, pp. 118, 310 and vol. 17, pp. 148, 
301. With my single exception the members of the committee 
answered in the negative the question put by the reporter: “Is 
it equitable that the same property should be subjected at the 
sane time to taxes of the same order in different countries, 
because the domicile or the nationality of the deceased differed 
from the situation of the property, or for any other reason ?”’ 
And there was no exception to the opinion that immovable pro- 
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perty ought to pay taxes assessed on it in the country of its 
situation, without reference to any question of domicile, residence 
or nationality. But beyond these propositions there was great 
divergence. 

As might be expected from a body not of economists or 
financiers but of lawyers, the subject was generally treated from 
the point of view of the right of a state to make laws for persons 
or property. Yet from that point of view the objection to double 
taxation cannot be fully sustained, as one member, M. Lehr 
pointed out: vol. 16, p. 126, note. For while a state has the ex- 
clusive right to determine the ownership and employment of )ro- 
perty situated within it, it has also the right to make laws for its 
subjects always and everywhere, subject to the condition that 
they cannot be enforced by any penalties, whether on person or 
on property, except within its own territory. The legal argu- 
ment therefore will not protect subjects from being taxed by 
their own state in respect of their foreign property, at the same time 
that they have to pay the taxes assessed on it where it is situated. 
Probably M. Lehr’s concurrence in pronouncing double taxation 
inequitable must be taken as little more than formal ; if not, and 
in any case as to the other members, it would be interesting to 
know on what other foundation the opinion rested. But little 
else can be discovered except undeveloped allusions to the regret- 
table effect that very high taxation, imposed by a state without 
regard to taxes imposed elsewhere, may have on international rela- 
tions. And one member, M. Stoerk, apprehended such regrettable 
effect on international relations much less from double taxation 
than from entering on the difficult path of distinguishing the 
situations of different kinds of movable property, instead of sub- 
mitting them all to a single taxation on the basis either of domi- 
cile or of nationality (vol 16, p. 132). That path however is 
the one which most members of the committee enter on, 
though without unanimity as to the rules to be established, while 
a few support exclusive taxation of the entire mass of movables 
on one or other of the two bases just mentioned. 

For my part, reflection has confirmed me in the view of which 
I submitted a short and rough sketch three years ago to the com- 
mittee of the Institute of International Law. 

In framing a system of taxation we consider what may be des- 
cribedas the normal man, the man who lives in the country of which 
he is politically a citizen, and who has all his property and carries on 
all his avocations there. The system established with a view to 
that man may combine direct and indirect taxation in any way, 
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THE 








and the principle on which it is based may be that of proportion- 
ing the burden to the pecuniary means of the individual, or that of 
equality of sacrifice in any of the forms which seek practically to 
embody that principle, or indeed any other. Then the question 
for us will be whether any special consideration, as compared with 
the normal man, can be claimed by aliens, by citizens or other 
residents deriving means from foreign sources, or by non-resident 
owners of property. The existence of such a question is men- 
tioned by several writers on political economy, but they do not 
express themselves at any length on it. The fullest discussion 
of it which I have found is contained in the following passage 
from Professor Sidgwick’s Principles of Political Economy, 
2nd edition, p. 562. 


“It seems clearly just that aliens residing or possessing property in any 
country should pay something towards the expenses ofits government ; and if 
so, unless aliens are to be fined as such, it is clearly just that they should 
pay proportionally less to their own government ; and the only satisfactory 
way of determining the ratio in which their contribution ought to be divided 
between the two governments is by regarding it as a price paid for services 
rendered. An Englishman residing in France is much less concerned than a 
Frenchman with French expenditure on armaments, but he has as much inter- 
est as a Frenchman has in the expenditure for maintaining internal order and 
promoting weil-being in France; and he is also benefited by this latter outlay 
if, without residing in France, he merely holds property there. It seems there- 
fore most proper that at least a rough division ‘should be made of the taxes 
ordinarily paid by an English capitalist into three parts; one part to be paid by 
him to the English government, wherever he may reside or hold property ; 
another to the government of the country in which he resides ; while the third 
should be proportioned to the property that he enjoys under the protection of 
his own, or any other, state.”’ 


There is no difficulty in granting that, if any of the classes of 
persons which have been contrasted above with the normal man 
is entitled to special consideration, that consideration must be 
reached by regarding the contribution of the class as a price for 
services rendered, the persons who combine fewer of the qualities 
of citizen, resident and owner of property paying less than those 
who combine more, because less service is rendered to them. It 
remains to enquire whether any such ground of less service really 
exists for the consideration claimed. The assertion that it 
exists appears at first sight to conflict with the doctrine now pre- 
vailing, which I would certainly not impugn, that the benefits 
received from government by different persons cannot be arith- 
metically compared in any way, whether in proportion to their 
property or otherwise, and that therefore government must be 
regarded as a common concern, to which those interested in it 
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must contribute on some other basis than that of benefit received. 


It is however conceivable that that doctrine may apply only — 


within the class ‘“‘ normal man,” and that there may be classes as 
between which, or as between them and normal men, it will not 
apply. In order that this should be so, I submit that some 
department or activity of government must be shown which is 
not a common concern to the normal man and the special class; 
something which the special class could dispense with, or which 
might be conducted on a smaller scale if there were no people but 
the special class. If what goes on would have to go on in any 
case and on the same scale for the sake of the special class as for 
that of the normal man, the benefit felt by them respectively from 
it, or the loss that would be felt by them respectively if ihe 
activity or expense in question were stopped or diminished, is 
not arithmetically comparable. We are then within the range of 
the arguments by which the prevailing doctrine is supported. We 
are asked to apply a yard measure to feelings, which we can- 
not do. It is therefore necessary to enquire whether any singling 
out of something which might be dispensed with is possible in the 
cases of the special classes concerned. 

Let us first take aliens as a class. The resident alien is con- 
cerned in common with the resident citizen in the security of the 
country from external enemies and internal crime and disturbance. 
He is further concerned as a resident in whatever conduces to its 
amenity as a well governed country partaking in progressive 
civilisation, and I will venture to add in the maintenance of its 
greatness and empire, since these conduce both to its amenity and 
to the field which it supplies for the employment of his faculties 
and means. All that he is not concerned in is any armament un- 
dertaken for offence or aggression, and no government will admit 
that any part of its armaments have that object. M. Lehr, as a 
member of the committee of the Institute of International Law 
on our subject, has argued thus: 

‘On arrive 4 cette absurdité qu’un état prétend se faire payer un impét parce 
qu'un étranger vient y dépenser sa fortune, au grand bénéfice des nationaux. 
L’assimilation de l’étranger aux indigénes quant 4 l'impétne se justifie que si 
au fait de la residence se joint l’exercice d’une industrie ou profession lucrative, 
et encore y aurait-il certaines réserves ou distinctions 4 faire. Pour moi, la 
seule regle comforme aux principes du droit international est quel’¢étranger ne 
soit passible d’un impdt que sur les biens, rentes, pensions ou allocations qu’il 
posséde dans le pays, 4 l’exclusion des biens ou droits de nature quelconque qu’il 
posséde dans son pays d’origine oudans une tierce contrée.”—Annuaire de 
l'Institut de Droit International, vol. 16, p. 127. 


Here we must note the admission that the exercise of a 
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| lucrative industry or profession may render an alien justly lable 
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to taxation, it js not said whether generally or only on the profit 


q made by the industry or profession. But surely the expense which 
| goes to make lucrative employment possible must be reckoned 


' against those for whom it is made possible, whether or not they 
; avail themselves of the opportunities which are provided for them 


ee 


in the country which they seek. If taxation of the non-resident 


' citizen, which M. Lehr justifies, is to be defended on any but the 


_ bare legal ground that we have a right to tax him, the insufficiency 
_ of which as a reason for actually taxing him was well exposed by 


Burke when we tried to tax our American colonists, the ground 


| for it must be found in the advantages which belong to him as a 


citizen ; and I might ask my valued colleague whether the omis- 
sion to use the advantages which belong to you is a better plea 


| for the resident alien than for the non-resident citizen. In sum, 


I fail to see why foreign nationality should give a claim for special 


| consideration to any who fall within the circumstances in which 


taxation is imposed on the normal man, and I think that the 


/ general practice of the world bears me out. 


Property and residence remain to be discussed, and since we 
may be sure that the government of the country in which property 


| is situated will not excuse it from taxation on the ground that 


its owner is an absentee, the only practical question is whether 
foreign property should be reckoned among the pecuniary means 
on which its owner ought to be taxed in the country in which he 
resides. The property which from the economical point of view 
can be localised as being in a given country includes, without 
attempting an exhaustive enumeration, land and mortgages on 
land, the public funds of the government or of local authorities, 
the profits from business carried on in the country, and the shares 
and securities of companies belonging to it. So much is clear in 
principle ; for all these, and the industry engaged in creating or 
working them, are protected by the goverment of the country no 
less than land, and the capital engaged in them is employed in the 
country. Difficult questions arise in the application of the 
principle ; as for instance, in some cases, as to the exact locality 
at which transactions ranging over different countries result in a 
net business profit. And sometimes legal considerations become 
inevitably mixed up with economical ones, as for instance when 
we have to determine the degree of importance which ought to be 
attached to the fact that a company derives its corporate 
existence from the law of a given country, as compared with that 
due to the localities at which its transactions take place. But the 
No. 35.—VOL. IX. BB 
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principle is broad enough and at the same time definite enough to 
serve as the foundation for legislation. It must unavoidably be 
taken as the basis for the taxation of property in the country 


foreign property from taxation, if that should be thought right. 
I do not therefore attach so much inportance as my valued col- 
league M. Stoerk to the international difficulties which, as above 
mentioned, he fears from the attempt to fix the situation of differ- 
ent kinds of movable property. 

From the total of property which admits of being localised we 
must for our present purpose make one great deduction, that of 
land or immovable property. It is the established practice of the 
world not to tax any one, whether citizen or resident alien, on his 
foreign land; and our own fiscal system fully recognises this ex- 
emption, both for the income tax and for the death duties, and 
both for truly foreign land and that situated in British colonies 
or possessions. The origin of the difference thus made between 
land and movables must be sought in notions, and those feudal 
notions, of sovereignty. It belongs to what I have referred to as 
the legal argument on our subject, and yet during the last half 
century even the legal distinctions between movables and im- 
movables for international purposes have been greatly weakened, 
while from the economic point of view it would seem that any 
difference between them is not in principle but only in the greater 
facility of localisation. In that opinion I am glad to have the 
support of Mr. Leonard Courtney who, in the discussions in the 
House of Commons on the Finance Bill of 1894, declared that he 
saw no reason to maintain the distinction between foreign real and 
personal property for the death duties; both might be treated on 
the ground of domicile. However, the exemption of foreign land 
from taxation must be accepted as a fact, and it is an infectious 
fact, for its anomalous character tends to confuse the ideas, and 
this must be ranked among the causes of the efforts made from 
time to time to extend the exemption more or less widely into 
the domain of foreign movable property. Especially is this 
the case among those who do not realise that, strictly speaking, 
property is never taxed; that persons are the only possible 
subjects of taxation, and that the question of the means in 
respect of which they ought to be taxed has little to do with 
that of the legal authority under which those means, consid- 
ered in themselves, are placed. The exemption of land situated 
out of the country supplies a reason the more for carefully apply- 
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| ing economic considerations, including those of justice as economic 
' considerations do include them, to the large field which remains, 
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» the taxation of residents in respect of movable property held by 
» them out of the country. 

| It may be well to begin with a short statement of the mode in 
' which the British Parliament has dealt with the matter, not trying 
to follow the words or the arrangement of the acts. Income tax 
is payable by persons of all descriptions on the income derived 
from any property, real or personal, that can be localised in the 
United Kingdom, including foreign public annuities payable in 
the United Kingdom and any business or avocation carried on 
within it. In respect of any movable property, business or avoca- 





tion to be localised elsewhere, the income tax acts do not concern 
themselves with domicile, which may be described as a certain 
techiical definition of residence, but affect those who are regular 
residents in the common understanding of the term, or who in 
fact reside in the United Kingdom for more than half the year 
even for. some temporary purpose, and those as soon as they 
arrive who intend to establish their residence in the country. All 
these are equally affected although aliens, and no one else is 
affected although a subject. And the persons affected are liable 
to the tax on the income received by them in the United Kingdon 
from the sources in question. In some cases arrangements may 
be made for receiving abroad the income originating abroad, but 
this is not easy to ordinary persons, so there will be little error if 
we say that residents in the United Kingdom pay income tax on 
their income from all sources except land outside it. Next, the 
legacy duty, or that on the shares of an intestate’s estate, is only 
payable when the deceased was domiciled in the United Kingdom, 
but then it is payable on all the movable property which after the 
payment of his debts he has left in any part of the world. For 
the succession duty, other than on land in the United Kingdom 
which is always subject to it, or than land out of the United King- 
dom which is never subject to it, the principal test is whether the 
property, without regard to its situation, is held in trust under 
the law of some part of the United Kingdom. Thus we are intro- 
duced to a consideration belonging rather to the legal than to the 
economic argument, but few settlors would have established such 
a trust as brings movable property under the succession duty 
unless they were resident or domiciled in England, Scotland or 
Ireland. The estate duty falls on all property of any description 
in the United Kingdom, whatever the nationality or domicile of 
the deceased, as was the case with the old probate and adminis- 
BB 2 
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tration duties except that these did not fall on land. And it fall 


on movable property out of the United Kingdom whenever th 


legacy or succession duty falls on it, or would do so but for theP 
relationship of the person to whom it passes, with the alleviation > 


that the amount of any duty payable in respect of it in the country 
of its situation is deducted from the valuation of the property if 
that country is a truly foreign one, but, under the condition of 
reciprocity, from the estate duty if that country is a British 
colony or possession. The alleviation in the latter case, the only 
real one, wasintroduced during the passage of the Finance Act 1894 
through Parliament, in deference to colonial remonstances, and 
therefore did not represent the independent opinion of the British 
government. So far as it extends, it is a premium on the invest: 
ment of home capital in the British empire rather than in truly 
foreign countries. 

From the foregoing sketch it appears that the same principle 
runs through our whole system of direct taxation, as might be 
expected from the fact that death duties may be regarded as 
capitalised income tax, and that, therefore, the deceased person 
whose domicile is so influential in the death duties is in effect 
paying a deferred quota. It may be expressed as the taxation of 
all descriptions of persons in respect of their property capable of 
being localised in the territory for which the system exists, and 
of residents, whether subjects or aliens, in respect of their 
movable property outside that territory, the plea of double taxa- 
tion not being admitted in principle as an excuse. A different 
system is embodied in the Bavarian law of 18th August, 1879, of 
which Art 7 runs thus :— 


‘*TImmovables and the rights which are assimilated to them are not taxed 
if their locality is out of Bavaria. Other property out of Bavaria possessed by 
a deceased person who at the time of his death was a Bavarian or domiciled in 
Bavaria is taxed when it passes to a person residing in Bavaria, and when no 
duty, or a duty less than that prescribed by the present law, is imposed on it 
in the foreign state. In the latter case, the payment of the duty being 
proved, it is deducted from the duty imposed in Bavaria.’’-—Annuaire de I’I. de 
D. I., vol. 16, p. 119. 


It will be seen that the conditions relating to the deceased 
do not differ from those in England by any admission of foreign 
nationality as a ground of exemption, but by making Bavarian 
nationality a ground of taxation equally with a Bavarian domicile. 
There is, however, added the condition that the recipient of the 
succession shall be resident in Bavaria, and then the alleviation of 
double taxation, which in the United Kingdom is limited to the 
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British Empire and by the condition of reciprocity, is extended 
3 to all countries without that condition. 
' We are now ready to consider what economic justice requires 
" in the case of a resident deriving his means in all or in part from 
foreign sources, and for that purpose, if the doctrine laid down 
earlier in this article is correct, to consider whether there are any 
departments or activities of government which might be dispensed 
with altogether, or might be carried on upon a smaller scale, if no 
interests were taken into account but those of residents or those 
of owners of property respectively. Now it is not only the police 
and judicial institutions which immediately surround the person 
of one man or the property of another that contribute to the 
amenity and opportunities of the former or to the protection of 
either. Nor is it only the police and judicature of a country in 
their largest extent which have this effect, but all public expendi- 
ture which tends to raise and civilise the people of the country 
tends to make crime and tumult less frequent, even though its 
proximate application may be to popular education, poor relief, 
orso much of sanitation as is necessary for civilised habits of 
‘life. If the general condition of the country were less satisfactory 
the protection which it would be necessary to apply immediately 
. to persons and property would be more elaborate and costly. In 
speaking of the case of aliens it has been pointed out how the 
armaments of a state concern all the residents, and they help in 
the protection of property by furnishing a supplement to the 
police, necessary though it is commonly sufficient to keep it in 
the background, and enhance the value of property by increasing 
the security and therefore the general prosperity of the country. 
There are indeed some items of public expenditure which may 
appear to concern persons only and not property, such as those 
on sanitation for protection against disease, on museums and 
libraries, and any others of which the object is some form of 
personal enjoyment or higher instruction. But items of this 
kind form an insignificant part of all national budgets, and if any 
justification is needed for making no allowance on account of 
them, it will be amply found in the escape of non-residents from 
indirect taxation, the effect of which is that the double taxation 
paid by the owner of foreign property is never equal to the total 
which would be paid by two normal men, of whom one resided 
in the one country with the total means of the absentee owner, 
and the other in the other country with the means there possessed 
by that owner. Items of the opposite character, that may even 
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would be hard to find. 

The conclusion is that the principle of the English syste js 
the correct one. The person who suffers double taxation has 
necessitated, as far as in him lay, the duplication of government 
establishments. If he has not taken and could not take advantage 
of both, that is due to the circumstances in which he has bee, 
placed by his own action, holding property in a country in which he 
does not reside. To discuss whether he feels a total amount of 
benefit corresponding to the double taxation which he pays wouli 
be like discussing whether the rich or the poor feel most beiefit 
from government. The question would be insoluble and irrelevant, 
He has made the government of each country as a whole a matter 
of common concern to him and to the ordinary subjects of 
that government, and there is no reason in the true theory 
of taxation for discriminating between him and the normal 
man contemplated in that theory. 


II. General and Local Tazation. 


In considering the questions arising between general and 
local taxation within any state we meet with a kind of public 
expenditure which does not occur in the budget of a nation, 
namely that which maintains or augments the value of particular 
property, and has no such tendency to maintain or improve the 
general condition of the country as to affect the general value of 
property in it. It is immaterial for the present purpose whether 
such expenditure concerns particular property only, as by draining 
it, embanking it, or improving the immediate means of approach, 
or whether it also concerns the population of a particular locality, 
as the expenditure at watering places in order to increase thieir 
amenity, or that on communications extending over a certain 
area which increases the facilities for business in that area. In 
either case the cost must be borne locally, and there is a practical 
necessity for assessing it on real property. It has always been 
found impossible to devise an equitable local income tax, the 
interests of individuals being continually connected with several 
localities in the same state, and indeed, so far from real property 
bearing an unfair burden by the assessment on it of all such cost 
as is now under consideration, the true doubt is whether, when 
the residents are benefited, they will not, through the enhance- 
ment of rents, have to bear the whole of the assessment on thie 


have the appearance of concerning property but not persons, itf 
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property occupied by them. The owners reap the profit arising 
from the aptitude of the place which has encouraged the 
expenditure. 

There remains the expenditure which only maintains or 
augments the value of property through maintaining or improv- 
ing the general condition of the country, and therefore affects all 
the property in it. This, whether it be raised and expended 
nationally or locally, is the expenditure which we have been con- 
sidering with reference to taxation in its international aspect. 
All that has been said about its being a common concern to 
resilents in a country and owners of property in it resident in 
another country applies equally to show that it is a common 
concern to all the people of the country, no matter in what 
local districts they may reside or their property may be 
situated. 

We are apt to be under an illusion about this, because so 
many important branches of public expenditure have been local 
from their commencement that it is difficult not to imagine that 
their connection with localities has not been dictated by some- 
thing in their nature. But the view here taken appears to be 
sanctioned by the best authorities who have given thought to the 
subject. Professor Bastable says : 


‘A final point is the relation of central and local finance, which has been 
already referred to. The true point of view is, I think, that which regards all 
taxation, imperial and local, as levied for the public advantage, and as forming 
one solid mass of public burdens. In considering its equitable distribution, 
however, assignment has to be made of the special local taxes levied for the 
sole benefit of the locality to its account. In the same way imperial ex- 
penditure, even though administered by central authorities, if it is solely for the 
advantage of a locality, should be charged to that locality. It is of course true 
that very few services are of purely local advantage, but this holds good quite 
as well of expenditure from local rates, which should therefore be treated in the 
same way.” (Note to the memorandum supplied by Sir Robert Giffen to the 
Royal Commission on the financial relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland; Parliamentary Papers 1896, vol. 33, p. 185.) 


And Mr. Goschen, speaking of “ the general allegation that the 
owners and occupiers of rateable property together pay more than 
their share of local and imperial taxation,” added “I say of 
imperial as well as of local taxation, because these two classes 
should be treated as one when such an argument is inview.” In 
the House of Commons, April 3rd, 1871; Reports and Speeches 
on Local Taxation by Mr. Goschen, p. 202. 

That imperial and local expenditure, other than that part of 
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must be treated as one when the just distribution of the burden 
is considered, may not have been true in the remote times when 
counties and even parishes were in a great degree foreign to one 
another. And now that it has become true by the moral and 
material unification of the kingdom, the large part allowed to 
local action in our constitutional system still finds a good defence 
in two axioms which will readily be appreciated by anyone who will 
think of such subjects as elementary education and poor relief. 
One is that good administration cannot be expected without the 
assistance of local bodies familiar with details and circumstances, 
and the other is that local bodies will be extravagant in the ex- 
penditure of money wholly supplied to them by a central author- 
ity. But the decentralised administration required by these 
axioms reacts on the proof that the imperial and local expenditure 
must in economic justice be treated as one mass, for that proof will 
only hold if the several services for which the expenditure provides 
are everywhere administered on a uniform scale, suited to the 
requirements of the country as a whole. If anywhere they are 
administered more liberally than on that scale, it would be difficult 
to deny either that, so far as liberality can be distinguished from 
extravagance, there is a special benefit to the locality for which 
it ought to pay, or that, so faras the greater expenditure is extra- 
vagant, there is in the locality a fault for which it ought to pay. 
The problem is how to combine national liability, in recognition 
of the common benefit received by the nation from the normal 
services, with local liability, as a means towards good administra- 
tion and a corrective for varying administration. Perhaps 
the ideal system would be that, for the services which Par- 
liament made incumbent on the localities or left to them 
a sun should be assigned from the national revenue to each locality 
proportioned to its population or to some reasonable combination 
of tests, that sum however not being quite sufficient, so that in 
the lccal taxation still necessary an inducement should remain to 
economy and good management. The system of grants in aid, 
that is, providing from the national revenue aliquot parts of cer- 
tain local expenditures, may be regarded as a rougher means of 
arriving at a somewhat similar end. The part of the total charge 
left in either way to be borne locally is not in justice a burden on 
real property alone, but we are again met by the impossibility of 
devising an equitable local income tax. It would therefore seem 
best not to pursue further an unattainable ideal of fairness, but to 
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aim at connecting the incidence of the local charge as closely as 
possible with the control of its expenditure, in order that the 
object sought in making any part of the total charge local, namely 
good administration, may not be defeated. At this point, how- 
ever, we pass out of the domain of politico-economic into that of 


purely political considerations, and we must stop. 
J. WESTLAKE 








MUNICIPAL TRADING AND PROFITS. 


THE action of Chambers of Commerce and discussions in 
Parliament on municipal trading make the subject which Mr, 
Edwin Cannan dealt with in a recent number of the Economic 
JOURNAL one of immediate interest. We are likely to hear a 
good deal more about it soon. ‘Ought municipal enterprises 
to be allowed to yield a profit?” is a question which is not by 
any means thrashed out. It is occupying the attention of muni- 
cipalities more keenly than ever, and is raised on every proposed 
extension of municipal activities. 

Mr. Cannan advances a number of arguments why municipali- 
ties should make a profit out of their trading enterprises. He 
says :— 


“To overthrow these arguments in favour of profit-making, strong reasons 
ought to be brought forward. But where are they? The opponents of profit- 
making are usually content to be dogmatic; they say that profit should not be 
made, but give no reasons.” 


The subject is one upon which no one can be dogmatic, but I 
think I can give some strong reasons against the arguments which 
Mr. Cannan brings forward. 

There are one or two arguments on both sides founded solely 
on expediency, which may as well be dismissed when dealing 
with general principles. Some municipalities seek to accumulate 
profits in one department to cover up extravagance in another, 
or to keep the rates down. Profits may be increased unnecessarily 
for partisan purposes. It may be considered expedient to keep 
the charges for water and gas high rather than add a penny to 
the general rates. We should therefore dismiss all questions of 
party expediency from consideration. 

An argument on the other side which appeals very strongly 
to municipal reformers should also be left out of account. If a 
municipality is to raise revenue from its water, gas and electricity 
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supplies, its tramways, markets, &c., it is so much indirect taxa- 
tion on various sections of the community and introduces a dis- 
turbing element in the incidence of local taxation. It is not in 
the interest of reform that the ratepayers, instead of feeling the 
full burden of local taxation, pay a proportion of the town 
revenue through indirect channels. 

Mr. Cannan fears that the policy of levying low charges for 
services which come within the category of municipal industries, 
and the system of making accounts balance rather than making 
the charges such as will insure a profit, will lead to the rivalry of 
sectional interests. He says :— 


‘‘New municipal enterprises may still be undertaken, but when they are it 
will always be by the triumph of an interest—the interest of the gas con- 
sumers or the electric light consumers, or of the people who happen to ride 
in tramears, or to have their property increased in value by cheap locomotion. 
How such a state of things can be considered desirable by any friends of 
municipal enterprise passes my comprehension.” 


It is seldom that a municipality decides to displace a private 
monopoly and provide a new service for the sole object of 
obtaining a profit to relieve the general body of ratepayers. 
Higher interests are kept in view. The feeling that services 
which are monopolistic in character should be controlled by the 
municipality predominates. Glasgow had not profit in view 
when it set the example of municipalising the tramways. It was 
not “‘ the triumph of the people who happen to ride in tramears,”’ 
as probably the majority of them had not votes. .The municipal- 
isation of the water supply is not advocated in London because 
of the profit it would bring. In no case has municipal electric 
lighting been established for profit-making ends. Parliament has, 
in fact, made that impossible, and in any case it would be difficult 
for the small minority who use electricity to influence elections. 
Many enterprises have been started by municipal Corporations 
with the certainty that they would not pay—but might, on the 
contrary, incur a loss for a number of years at least,—with the 
object of keeping private interests out. Just now a number of 
towns would like to control the telephones, not because of the 
electoral influence of the minority who use telephones, but in 
order to oust an irresponsible monopoly which seeks to interfere 
with the public streets. It will be found that in the towns where 
the civic spirit is the keenest and healthiest, where municipal 
institutions are most highly developed, there the profit sought is 
least. 

It may be asked why should a community pledge its credit 
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and risk its common funds for the sake of a section which will 
use electricity, gas or tramways? Is it not reasonable that a 
surplus above the interest on capital should be sought? The 
community enables such enterprises to be established by its power 
to obtain capital on easy terms, and the section which profits 
from these circumstances should reciprocate by paying a little 
more for the services received so that the common burdens may 
be a little less. This is a plausible theory which finds general 
acceptance, but cannot be logically defended. A community 
cannot be judged in sections but as a whole. We should not 
consider the individual electric light consumer, the gas user, the 
tramcar traveller as such, but as citizens. They may use some 
services which other citizens use less or not at all, but on the 
other hand, the other citizens may profit in other directions. 
There is an interchange of obligations. The user ofa luxury like 
the electric light, helps to get the workmen their tramcar. All 
those who benefit by cheap gas, electricity, hydraulic power, «c., 
help to maintain works of general utility which individually they 
may not use at all, such as baths and wash-houses. 

Another general argument which Mr. Cannan puts forward is 
that the system of no profit ‘‘ is likely to lead to extravagant mis- 
management.” A considerable share of profit which has to be 
got rid of will, he says, “go to unnecessarily and unfairly 
increased working expenses.” I think that in practice the 
opposite would be the case. It is when profits are large that 
councils are liberal. With the certainty of obtaining profits 
salaries are increased and little effort made to keep down 
expenses. When a department is put on its mettle by reducing 
charges so that according to the estimates the revenue will 
balance the expenditure, then the management is likely to be 
more economical. Most of the branches of municipal services 
are not profit producing at all, but that fact does not affect the 
system of management. If the margin is narrow and there is 
the danger of a loss in a department which brings its own 
revenue, then the administration is likely to be more careful 
and economical. Another wasteful element is the handling of 
surpluses which involves unnecessary book-keeping, and the pay- 
ment of income tax. 

To speak of profit at all in connection with municipal enter- 
prises is somewhat of an anomaly. The profit is not really profit 
in a commercial sense. It is rather indirect taxation. When a 
town obtains revenue from gas, water or electricity supplies, it is 
simply levying indirect taxation on the users of these commodi- 
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ties. In the case of a natural monopoly such as water supply 
this system is illogical and indefensible. Water is a necessary 
of existence, and the health of a community depends on the 
quality and adequacy of the supply. It is now generally held that 
the water supply should not be in the hands of a trading company, 
but municipalities which control it in many cases make a profit. 
As a rule water charges are levied on an equitable basis according 
to the rateable value of houses, so that payment bears little rela- 
tion to the quantity consumed. As a matter of fact, the cheaper 
the house—the poorer and more numerous its occupants—the 
more water may be used for washing, &c. This system is in the 
interest of the community generally, as unless water was cheap 
to the poor it would not be used sufficiently for hygienic pur- 
poses. While the policy of regarding water supply as outside 
the range of profit-making municipal industries is growing, there 
are still many examples of profit. Some towns reduce the 
general rates by 2d. or 3d. in the pound from water profits, which 
are invariably obtained partly by the imposition of extra charges 
such as on baths, &c., Hull Corporation, for instance, which 
makes a profit of £12,000 a year and charges 10s. a year for each 
bath used in dwelling houses. 

Tramways are not quite in the same position as water, 
although the management of tramways gives a town a practical 
monopoly in cheap street transit, except in some large centres of 
population, although the experience of Glasgow shows that a 
private omnibus service cannot compete with municipal tram- 
ways. The soundest municipal policy is not to make a profit 
out of tramways, but to carry the greatest possible number of 
people at the lowest possible charge. Glasgow Corporation, 
which has the most successful tramway service in the country, 
does not aim at profit. A payment of £9,000 a year is made to 
the Common Good fund—whose credit is lent to borrow the 
capital—in lieu of mileage rates which it formerly received from 
the tramway, but this money is not used to relieve the general 
rates. The large surplus which the tramways earn is used in 
improving the service, and keeping down the capital. 

When we come to the more restricted services of gas and 
electricity, which do not give a monopoly in light, the case against 
profit-making is equally strong. The consumers in this case 
might justly say that since the municipality became the sole pro- 
vider of gas and electricity, it deprived them of the advantages of 
competition between rival companies supplying the same article, 
—in the case of electricity, at least, where overlapping powers 
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have been granted,—or between a gas and electric lighting 
company, and should supply either of these illuminants at little 
more than cost price, after paying interest, depreciation, &c. 

The case of markets is somewhat complicated. Profits are 
sometimes swollen through the rents of shops attached to 
markets, or diminished by subsidies to slaughter houses. 
Markets do not always give absolute monopolies, and sometimes 
they serve districts beyond the area of the municipality. It is 
also doubtful whether an effort to reduce profits in this case by 
lowering dues would be felt by consumers, as the benefits might 
very probably be intercepted by intermediaries. 

There could be no more legitimate source of municipal 
revenue than corporate property, and some towns, like Nottingham 
and Liverpool, are fortunate in owning large estates; but when 
we come to municipal dwellings for the working classes we are 
on debateable ground. Working class dwellings should not be 
regarded as a profit-making asset, neither should the rents charged 
be less than those ruling in the neighbourhood, or otherwise a 
favoured class of tenants would be created. The object should 
be to strike a balance, or have a small surplus on the right side 
for contingencies. 

Whether municipalities should make a profit is left largely to 
their own discretion, but the practice of Parliament tends towards 
restricting profits, and the trend of policy is in that direction 
among municipal Corporations. The profit from electricity 
supply works is limited to 5 per cent. All surplus above that 
should be devoted to reducing the charges. 

In Scotland, profit-making is not the rule in connection witl 
water or gas supplies, and for that reason the charges in Scottish 
towns are exceptionally low. The Burgh Gas Act passed in 1876, 
prohibits profit-making.’ Since it was passed the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion has gradually reduced the charges per 1,000 cubic metres of 

1 The Burgh Gas Supply (Scotland) Act, 1876, Section 41, is as follows :—‘ The 
Commissioners shall from time to time fix the price to be paid for gas to be supplied 
during any succeeding year or half year, and until such price be altered by the 
Commissioners the price so fixed shall remain in force, provided that the price shall 
be such as will, as nearly as can be estimated, raise sufficient income to discharge 
all the costs and expenses of, and incident to, the manufacture and distribution of 
the gas made, together with the interest on all money borrowed in respect of works, 
and to provide the sinking fund required by this Act, and to provide for a deprecia- 
tion and renewal fund required by this Act, and to provide for a depreciation and 
renewal fund sufficient to maintain the works in perpetuity, and for all charges 
incident to the occupation of such works ; aud the moneys received in respect of and 
incident to the manufacture and distribution of gas shall be applied to such pur- 


poses only, and any balance at the termination of any year shall be carried to the 
debit or credit of the succeeding year.” 
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as from 4s. 4d. to 2s. 2d. No town has advanced so far in 


municipal organisation as Glasgow, and no town stands higher 
for the efficiency of its administration or the civic spirit of its 
citizens ; and nowhere else, taken all round, are charges for 
municipal services so low; nor has any other town carried out 
so systematically the policy of little profit. The feeling in favour 
of this policy is growing, and I have given some reasons why the 
practice should be extended. RoBERT DONALD 





MUNICIPAL FINANCE. 


ALTHOUGH the additional burdens thrown upon the English 
taxpayer during the last few years may not have outstripped 
the increase of his wealth, they have been out of all propor- 
tion to the benefits actually derived. Secondly, the expendi- 
ture, though not greater than his needs, fails lamentably to meet 
those needs. Thirdly, even supposing that the growing revenue 
had not been frittered away in the endowment of small classes 
and additions to unproductive or inefficient services, there would 
still remain in the minds of reformers a residuum of just discon- 
tent with the present incidence of our local taxation. Fortunately 
our reformers, the rari nantes, may encourage themselves by ob- 
serving the gradual diffusion in the public mind also of a vague 
dissatisfaction that growing needs are not met by growing 
revenues, and that the revenues themselves, improperly expended, 
are also improperly derived. No better psychological evidence 
could be found than the huge crop of resolutions passed by urban 
authorities in different parts of the kingdom during the last two 
or three years in connection with the subject of the rating of 
ground values, or—to take another branch of municipal finance— 
the marked increase in the attempts made by municipalities to 
consolidate the areas and to acquire the collection of rates.! 

Although it has justly been observed that no human institu- 
tion is capable of perfection, yet it is equally true that a school of 
English writers and statesmen, often predominant, has made a 
mental reservation in favour of all English institutions, holding 
them with Lord Coke to be such that ‘‘ the wisdom of all the wise 
men in the wo:"1, if they had all met together at one time, could 
not have equalled.’”’ Nevertheless, to borrow the words of an 
exquisite critic, the said institutions have been mending ever since 
by a very great number of the said wise men; and the history of 


' In this connection should be noted, not only the private bill legislation of 
towns like St. Helens and Bradford, but also sections 33, 34 of the Parish Councils 
Act, 1894, and sections 10, 11 of the London Government Act, 1899. 
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British legislation affords some hope that the small local imper- 


| fections which we are about to produce may be patched up in the 
§ old illogical insular and haphazard fashion. For theoretical pur- 
| poses the problem arising from these imperfections falls naturally 
| under two great heads: the sources of local revenues and the pro- 
' cedure by which those revenues are collected. A third, however, 
| obtrudes itself in the vexed question: ‘‘ What are the proper 
| purposes and limits of local expenditure ? ” 


On the present occasion we shall confine our attention to the 
first head. Its importance is due to causes neither complex nor 
obscure. If people had remained content in the nineteenth century 
with the roads and drains of the eighteenth ; if a few tottering 
veterans still served “‘to keep the peace’’; if a stream, a 


woman, and a pail still constituted a water supply; if the 


sunset still brought darkness to the street and bedtime to the 
household, there would be no disturbing talk about the in- 


| cidence of local taxation. But now every ratepayer in every 
| town expects to have his street well-lighted and paved. If he 
| isnot a Londoner he expects those whom he elects to manage 


his municipal affairs to supply his home with a plentiful and per- 
petual current of gas and water at alow price. A proper system of 
drainage is a necessity ; so is a town hall, so too are parks, trams, 


| bands; libraries, technical schools, museums, wash-houses and 


art galleries are luxuries for which there is some demand. But 
all these things involve rates; and when the demand note 
swollen by such items of expenditure finds its way to the shop- 
keeper already harassed by the poor rate and the income tax, to 
say nothing of other less sensible: extortions, he feels the pinch 
and cries out with pain. He is satisfied with the cake, and is 
ready that it should be larger; but he fancies that there are others 
who eat more and pay less. Perhaps he is right. Let us glance 
at the English law of rating. Of the two great principles of taxa- 
tion, the principle of ability and the principle of benefit, it may be 
laid down as an almost self-evident maxim that while both are 
applicable <o local as well as to imperial taxation, they are applic- 
able in differeit degrees according to the difference of the subject 
matter. For imperial purposes ability, for local p’ tposes benefit, 
shoul” be the main criterion. So much will be admitted. The 
present Government, for example, has added say £10,000,000 
annually to the imperial expenditure, but it would be quite im- 
possible to apportion this according to benefit. 

Municipal expenditure falls into a very different category. 
No. 35.-—VoL. IX. cc 
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The maintenance of good water supply, roads, drains, parks and 
the like by a local authority confers no doubt some benefit upon 
the whole country ; but an overwhelming proportion of that bene- 
fit is absorbed temporarily by the occupiers, permanently by the 
owners, of property situated in the district. Unfortunately, the 
rating law of England is now, practically speaking, based upon the 
poor rate. Rates are imposed upon visible immovable property 
within a given area. The assessment is upon the occupier. But 
his occupation must be beneficial ; and the criterion is not real 
ability, but visible ability. The doctrine of the hypothetical tent 
is very strictly applied, so much so that the same herc..vaiuent 
will pay the same rate whether it is occupied by a struggling 
farmer or a retired millionaire. Mr. Cannan notices that this 
characteristic feature—which causes so much astonishment to our 
continental critics—does in fact bring the principle of ability into 
contact with the principle of benefit. The compromise, slowly 
and clumsily evolved by justices of the peace, Judges and Pazrlia- 
ments, has, even to-day, one great practical merit. It avoids 
a local inquisition. In the spacious times of Elizabeth, when 
there were no factories and few towns, when the well-to-do lived 
on their estates, and in a splendour proportioned to their rentals, 
visible ability approximated very closely to real ability; house- 
holding was an excellent basis for a rate which, like the poor 
rate, is a national rather than a local concern. But the change 
in the habits of the rich, the growth of factories, the development 
of railways, the practical disappearance of the small freeholder, 
have revolutionised the rating question. So long as the wealthy 
classes are entirely composed of landed proprietors, and so long as 
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your owners and occupiers are very largely identical, the principles pec 
of ability and benefit can be satisfied, if not logically and com- & o,qj, 
pletely, at least easily and simultaneously, by a rate framed after J atte, 


the poor rate; and it matters little whether it be applied toa 
national purpose such as the relief of the poor, or to a local 


tax 1 
men 


purpose such as the provision of a drainage system. In either § Jang 
case your Elizabethan ratepayer is the proper person to pay § gove, 


rates. There he is able, here he benefits. But the present 
century shows a wide and widening divergence between the 
results which are to be obtained by applying the two principles. 
The distinct criteria of ability and benefit can no longer be 
harmonised in practice; and the situation has been made 
tolerable, or rather the necessary and inevitable reforms have 
been postponed, only because palliatives have been applied in a 
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variety of statutes.!| For, though the cost of making up a road or 
laying a sewer may be rightly apportioned, the heavy annual ex- 
penditure upon maintenance and repairs must always fall upon the 
General District Rate, which under the present law is imposed 
upon occupiers only. An imaginary case will serve to exhibit 
the monstrous absurdity of the system. Suppose that a local 
authority declined, and could not be compelled, to maintain 
its drains and its roads, then obviously every one who could do 
so would remove from the district, and the rental would suffer 
a severe shrinkage. Probably there would be a short fit of 
ke. economic bargaining, which would be concluded by a com- 
pact betWeen landlords and tenants to halve the costs of mainten- 
ance; though of course the actual proportion would depend upon 
the prosperity of the town and other local considerations. 

In the second chapter of his fifth book, Adam Smith treats 
this subject with a force and earnestness that contrast remark- 
ably with the timid tinkering spirit of most later writers. He 
deals with inhabited house duty,” the taxation or rating of agricul- 
tural rents and the taxation or rating of ground rents, and regards 
the three with favourable eyes in an ascending order of merit: in 
the first he sees a natural graduation of an unobjectionable kind. 
But ground rents and the ordinary rent of land are still more 
deserving of the attention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
because, says Smith, they are “‘a species of revenue which the 
owner enjoys without any care or attention of his own; though a 
part of the revenue should be taken from him in order to defray 
the expenses of the State, no discouragement will thereby be given 
to any sort of industry.’’ And he proceeds : 

‘Ground rents seem in this respect a more proper subject of 
peculiar taxation than even the ordinary rent of land. The 
ordinary rent of land is, in many cases, owing partly at least to the 
attention and good management of the landlord. A very heavy 
tax might discourage too much this attention and good manage- 
ment. Ground rents, so far as they exceed the ordinary rent of 
land, are altogether owing to the good government of the 
sovereign, which, by protecting the industry either of the whole 

1 More especially by the device of apportionment, which enables a local authority 
to apportion expenses incurred in the construction of certain works among tlhe 
adjoining ‘‘owners”’ or lessors (not necessarily the owners of the ground. Sce 
Public Health Act, 1875, sect. 4). But the permanent benefit or ‘ melioration,” 
to use Pepys’ word—accrues to the owners of the ground values who do not 
necessarily, or as a rule, contribute to the preliminary expenditure, much less to 
the cost of maintenance. 


* Mr. Jeeves, now the Town Clerk of Leeds, has suggested that this tax should 
be handed over to local authorities. 
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people, or of the inhabitants of some particular place, enables 
them to pay so much more than its real value for the ground 
which they build their houses upon, or to make to its owner 
so much more than compensation for the loss which he might 
sustain by this use of it. Nothing can be more reasonable 
than that a fund which owes its existence to the good govern. 
ment of the State should be taxed peculiarly, or should contribute 
something more than the greater part of other funds towards 
the support of that government.” 

Upon this masterly argument two remarks may be offered. 
The first is that our landed aristocracy took the opportunity 
shortly after the publication of the Wealth of Nations to impose 
a tax upon the occupiers of inhabited houses; but that never in 
the direst straits of the Napoleonic wars did they allow themselves 
to be driven to resort to the third-named source of revenue. ‘The 
second remark is, that if the reasons advanced by Adam Smith 
made a strong case for the imposition of a ground tax in 1776, 
they make an overwhelming one for the imposition of a ground 
rate in 1899. For if in that year a considerable proportion 
of national expenditure went indirectly to maintain or enhance 
ground values, a much larger proportion of local expenditure 
now produce directly the same effect. 

One favourite argument often brought forward by the modern 
opponents of a rate upon ground values is that it would make no 
difference, because the owner of the ground would always be able 
to throw it upon the lessee. If this were true the resistance would 
not be formidable. But we prefer to accept Professor Edgeworth’s 
broad proposition that this tax tends to stick where it falls 
Adam Smith’s opinion is also relevant: ‘‘A tax upon ground 
rents would not raise the rents of houses. It would fall 
upon the owner of the ground rent, who acts always as a 
monopolist, and exacts the greatest rent which can be got for the 
use of the ground... . As the wealth of competitors would in 
no respect be increased by a tax upon ground rents, they would 
probably not be disposed to pay more for the use of the ground.” 

Smith adds, rather peremptorily, that unoccupied houses ought 
not to be rated. But this is by no means clear. For if you rate on 
the English principle (expressly endorsed by Smith) your criterion 
is the rent at which they would let to the hypothetical tenant. 

3ut there are many stupid, obstinate landlords who over-estimate 
the value of their houses and keep them unlet for years. This is 
unprofitable for the landlord and prejudicial to the community. 


1 Economic JOURNAL, 1897, ‘‘ Theory of Pure Taxation. I.” 
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There are plenty of local Acts under which owners must pay rates 
on half the annual value of vacant houses; and thus a gentle 
financial pressure is applied to the short-sighted owner which is 
often good for him and always for the community. But Smith’s 
minor canon, whether right or wrong, did not apply to the ground 
rate of an unoccupied house or of building land held against a 
market ; and there is no doubt that he would have taken the side 
of Mr. Orford Smith against Sir Harry Poland in a recent con- 
troversy which may be found in one of the volumes of evidence 
given before the Royal Commission now sitting and incubating 
interim reports on Local Taxation. We may first consider Sir 
Harry Poland’s abstract proposition : 


“The principle is this. It [building land] is not land which is fit to be made 
a profit of by being let for the ordinary purposes of simple land; it is land of 
which at present no profitable use can be made, and which is waiting for the 
time to come when profitable use can be made of it by letting it out on a 
building contract.” 


Therefore, says Sir Harry, building land ought not to be rated. 
But it would seem that even if future legislation is to be decided 
by past precedents, this distinguished pleader is battling for a 
precedent which is itself little better than an anomaly. For take 
the’analogous case of agricultural land. ‘“‘ It is quite clear,”’ said 
Lord Campbell in the case of Regina v. Foyle, ‘‘ that if a man 
who is in possession of the surface of the land, which, in the 
ordinary use of it, might be made productive, chooses only to grow 
thistles upon it for the use of the donkeys in the parish, he is 
nevertheless rateable in respect of the profit which it might reason - 
ably be supposed he might make of it.’’ Our ancestors saw the 
policy of taxing those who allowed agricultural land to le waste. 
Why not apply their wisdom to urban conditions? The same 
witness was asked by one of the members of the Commission the 
following question : 


“ Supposing it to be proved to the rating authority that a man had some 
land close to a town, and we will say £800 had been offered to him for it, but 
that man persisted in standing out for £1,000 an acre ; would you still say that 
that was unrateable land, with the knowledge that it was land for which the 
man had been offered £800 an acre ?”’ 2 

Answer: ‘‘I think it must be a question of degree. If he really believed it 
was worth £1,000 an acre, he had a perfect right to stand out for it.” 


No one disputes the monopolist’s right to “stand out” to any 
extent. But surely the monopolist has the less reason to com- 
plain of a law which would rate him on the basis of a lower value 
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than that which he believed it to be worth. He might stand out 
for many years before his £1,000 would be rated away to £800, 
But the witness melted a little in the hands of Mr. Orford Smith, 
who put another case : 


“Suppose you find, in a town, land fronting a street left a mere waste, 
while on either side of it and opposite to it you find land sold or let by the foot, 
or the yard, would there be any difficulty in saying that that was building 
land?” 

Answer: “I think in that particular case you could say it was building 
land.” 

Question: ‘It must be a question of degree ?”’ 

Answer: ‘Certainly: of course, there may be difficulties in dealing with 
the property, and there may be some reason why it has not been let; for 
instance, the owner may say, ‘I think, in all probability, if I hold out longer 
I shall get a very much better price than that which has now been offered to 
me,’”’ 

Question: “That is the case, no doubt; the question, to my mind, is 
whether it should not be rateable. Of course, the saleable value of adjoining 
land in such a case as that, or the ground rent at which the land was let: 
would be a good guide to the value ? ”’ 

Answer: ‘ Yes, a very good guide.” 

Question : ‘‘ Although it might not be fair to rate a man at the full amount, 
he might fairly be rated for a considerable amount, having some regard to the 
value of the land—not by law now, but, I mean, it would be a possible alteration 
of the law ?”’ 

Answer: “‘ He might possibly in that case, but you must not extend that 
principle too far. Take Holland Park, Kensington ; that would be of enormous 
value, of course, if it were to be built upon.”’ 


This little dialogue has been disinterred because it furnishes a 
concise illustration of the rhetorical method of overcoming the 
best equipped resistance to a great reform. A large part of the 
product of the ground rate should be applied to the extinction 
of the more noxious forms of Imperial doles ; as well as to the 
reduction of the burden upon the occupier. In this respect, 
however, a ground rate is to be viewed, not as a substitute, but 
as an addition. Indeed the occupier’s rate is one of the most 
potent checks on municipal extravagance and corruption, as 
the United States, which have it not, know to their cost. 
Every well to-do working man ought to feel directly through 
the rates the rise and fall of municipal expenditure, just as 
he ought to feel directly through the income tax the rise and 
fall of national expenditure. These are shadowy ideals difticult 
to realise; a patriotic statesman will guard jealously whatever 
substance they may be possessed of. 

One more important topic that remains to be dealt with is 
suggested by the sentence already quoted from Adam Smith, in 
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which he speaks of the owner of a ground rent acting always as 


1 out : 
a monopolist. 































ae So formulated, the proposition is too wide to be of much 
value. It might lead to a practical syllogism of this kind :— 
The supply of land is limited ; 
vaste, fF Therefore land is a natural monopoly ; 
e foot, Therefore land ought to be nationalised. 
? But this is only a practical syllogism of the Hegelian school of 
ilding philosophers-turned-politicians. These gentlemen generally regard 
all distinctions as trifling, because they are only distinctions of 
. degree. The present writer is a disciple of the commonplace. 
By: He accepts the vulgar fact that two competing sets of tram lines 
cnet, cannot well run along one street. Accordingly he would call tram- 
ed to ways a natural monopoly, and therefore a service in which strict 
public control or public ownership is eminently desirable. He 
ad, maintains that such a classification only applies to land in very 
a exceptional places and circumstances. 


Even building land in the centre of a large town does not 
come within the definition of a natural monopoly. In Leeds, for 
sees, example, which is parcelled out into comparatively small free- 


we holds, you have the competition of sellers to set off against the 
competition of buyers; but there may very well be under our 

1 that present laws an artificial monopoly which will have an extra- 
7 ordinary effect upon prices. Fifteen miles from Leeds there is a 
town of a quarter the size which suffers from an _ artificial 

hes a monopoly, and where, in consequence, house rents are higher, not 
- the only relatively, but absolutely. These artificial land monopolies 
; the should not be municipaliséd or nationalised, either by way of 
ction purchase or confiscation ; they should be financially discouraged. 
. the And such financial discouragement can easily be administered by 
pect, a graduation of the ground rate. In that way the difference 
but between monopolistic and competitive rents will be returned 


most automatically to the community. 
But to return from a digression which was only undertaken 


1, as 
cil to show that the public ownership of land is not to be re- 
ough garded as a fruitful or desirable source of public revenue. 
st as There are besides several remunerative undertakings, such as 
and gas, water, tramways, which approximate closely to the abstract 
icult economic conception of a natural local monopoly—i.e., of a 
ever service which, under normal free-trade conditions, tends to fall 


into single ownership; and here the object of local finance 
th is should be to secure for the community as a whole the fullest 
h. in possible share of the profits. When as in the case of water it 1s 
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for the public benefit that the use should be universal, it is desir- 
able that the commodity should be sold at cost price. But this 
consideration does not apply to gas and tramways ; and here the 
arguments put forward in Mr. Cannan’s recent article! apply 
with full force. Why should the vigorous pedestrian or 
cyclist, or the pale-faced owner of a season ticket on an under- 
ground railway, suffer for the tramcar passenger ? A reasonable 
profit on undertakings of this character is a perfectly legitimate 
form of local taxation. 

There remains one other form of monopoly which demands 
peculiar attention from the economist. It is an accepted principle 
that a Government ought not to confer a valuable franchise upon 
an individual, except for an adequate consideration. Patents and 
copyrights are the stimulus as well as the reward of invention. 
They confer a strictly limited monopoly. They are the excep- 
tions which prove the principle. But what words can adequately 
describe the folly and enormity of the laws by which there 
are given annually throughout this kingdom, to individuals 
arbitrarily chosen, by authorities arbitrarily appointed, thousands 
of lucrative franchises to which the donees have no claim, 
and for which they make a nominal payment only? If a 
town council were to hand over the franchise of its streets for 
nothing to a tramway company, its action would be regarded asa 
qualification for the lunatic asylum; and yet in every town and 
county franchises certainly far more valuable in the aggregate are 
presented every year to the retailers of alcoholic liquor. These 
licences are neither more nor less than monopolies ; for if they 
were granted freely to all applicants their value would dwindle 
away. One single example will suffice. In a small northern 
town a new licence was granted in 1897 to a small house valued 
at £3,500. On receipt of the licence the owner promptly sold the 
house for £24,500. Thus the small northern town lost a sum of 
£21,000 by a single transaction.2 There are few people who 
realise that the patronage of the justices of the peace in this 
country is worth infinitely more than that of the Lord Chancellor 
and all the ministers of the Crown put together, and that if 
sale were substituted for patronage the rates in very many 
places would be entirely abolished and a large sum remain over 
for other municipal purposes. 

No one supposes that the payment of an adequate price by 

1 Economic JourNnaL, March, 1899. 


2 See for this and many other typical instances, The Temperance Problem, 
Rowntree and Sherwell, pp. 337-346. 
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the licensee would conduce to the trade being carried on in a 
less moral and public-spirited way than the present. Nor does 
any part of the financial reform here indicated contain the prime 
demerit of novelty. The local character of licences is already 
recognised. In 1835, Lord John Russell proposed to transfer the 
patronage from the justices of the peace to town councils, In 
1871, Mr. Bruce’s Licensing Bill, brought forward on behalf of 
the Government of the day, and providing for a ten years’ 
notice and no compensation to existing licensees, contained a 
clause (13) which ran as follows : 

‘‘Where a new publican’s general certificate is to be granted 
for any licensing district, the same shall be granted to the person 
who offers by tender to pay for the same during the continuance 
of the certificate, the highest annual percentage on the annual value 
of his premises.” 

So that if the Bill of 1871 had passed, and the proceeds of 
the licences had been devoted to local purposes, it may confidently 
be asserted that at the present moment no complaint would be 
heard from one end of the kingdom to the other of the intolerable 
burden of rates. 

And yet our so-called financiers shake their heads solemnly 
over the increase of local and imperial expenditure, and tell the 


people that the only possible means of providing more revenue is 
by resorting to octrots and a protective tariff. 


F. W. Hirst 














BANK RESERVES. 
Our refined system of payment by cheque and by clearing is 
an incalculable benefit to our commerce, and the general sound- 
ness and prudence of the management of British banks cannot 
too strongly be maintained, but, is this great banking system 
based on ample cash reserves? That isa banking, not a currency, 
question, a matter of proportion. Whatever the basis of currency, 
the question for oankers to consider would still be how much— 
what percentage? The total deposits of the banks of the United 
Kingdom at the end of 1898—excluding the Bank of England— 
were given in the Economist of May 20 last at 770 or 780 
millions, or, including the Bank of England, at 810 or 820 
millions. These are the deposits of the internal banks, English, 
Irish, Scotch, or Manx. They have about 5,800 offices open, and 
hold ‘‘cash on hand, and money at call and short notice” 
estimated at £226,623,802. There is a vital distinction between 
‘“‘cash”’ on hand and money at call. 
The figures are detailed, with other relevant information, in 
the following : 
Table 1. Amount of deposits British banks. 
Table 2. Leaves out the Irish, Scotch, and Manx banks, and 
gives the figures for the English banks. 
Table 3. Is the Statement of the Issue Department Bank of 
England, May 17, 1899, with comments. 
Table 4. Is part of the statement of Banking Department, 
Bank of England, May 17, 1899, with comments. 
Tables Nos. 1 and 2 give us the nearest approximation to the 
deposit liabilities, and (without separation of the items) of the 
provision (including “ money at call and short notice ”) which the 
banks make to meet their liabilities. These items are shown 
first for the banks of the United Kingdom, second for the English 
banks alone. 
Tables Nos. 3 and 4 will enable us to make the division between 
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“cash on hand and at Bank of England, and the item ‘‘ money 
at call and short notice’’ in the balance-sheets of the English 
banks. We then want to eliminate, as far as possible, the items 
‘money at call and short notice’””—equal—market credits—that 
are duplicated in the balance-sheets of the English banks on the 
one hand, and of the Scotch, Irish, and Manx banks, and of the 


TABLE 1. 


Cash in hand and 
Amount of Leposi s. money at call andl 
short notice. 


Number of Offices. 


3,588 English Joint Stock 










Banks.............. 592,000,000 166,079,845 

1,178 Scotland ............ 98.600,000 23,015,739 

580 7) 45,900,000 9,473,608 
| 15 Isle of Man ......... 2,300,000 288,801 | 
738,800,000 198,857,993 | 
Private Banks Eng- 

land and Wales 41,200,000 10,846,809 
780,000,000 209,704, 802 | 

12 Bank of England... 43,000,000 16,919,000! 

| Total number) £823,000, 000 £226, 623,802 


of Offices, f 22900 say 





Colonial Joint Stock Banks with 
BONGO CHEGOBs «5 cca. ccc <cicrysacecace. 
Foreign Joint Stock Banks with 
EODGOR: ORRRGB. oc <oiva5 do cnes covess seis 


48,002,544 
26,386,912 ? 


£74,389, 456 


To the influences controlling the London Money Market must be added the 
financial houses not included in the lists of Bankers, e.g., the Rothschilds, the bill 
brokers, the merchant bankers, the private foreign banks, &e., &c., and the Stock 
Exchange. 


1 Notes in reserve. 

2 These items include cash at London bankers, in foreign countries, bullion in 
transit, and are quoted simply that the fact that the foreign and colonial joint stock 
banks have money—an unknown quantity—employed on the London market, may 
be kept in mind. 





TABLE 2.—ENGLISH BANKS. 





Cash on hand and money at call 


Deposits. and short notice. 


' English Banks 633, 200,000 176,926,654 


Bank of England ....... i 43,000,000 16,919,000 
Notes in reserve 
£676, 200,000 £193,845, 654 
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TABLE 3.—IssuE DEPARTMENT, BANK OF ENGLAND, May 17, 1899. 


ENA GE ToS TES 7 AU ee ee PAE LS Bet BE Lye eT Sachi ttegls Ped er: 44,900,660 
Against Government Securities .............. ... 11,015, 100 
‘o OGRE RBOGUEIIOS = Sesscsscseonescesesteasers 5,784,900 
SEOUL IOOMUTOS 550 Succ s sidsusiteas tek ercdachieeeecs 16,800,000 
PRAISE GONG oi,5 055025 5. d2as ves 0d bebonesennseegh aesste eR Oe 


£44, 900,660 £44, 900,660 








The above issue was distributed as follows, viz. :-— 


In the Banking Department, Bank of England (reserve of notes) .. 17,218,830 

In the hands of the public, including the Banks of England and 
NP IRD tac d7 pc eeeay maaaisernsleene newea wees earn coe de ta Ca wauer ad Cann enRe Te esate 27,681,830 
£44,900,660 








TABLE 4.—BANKING DEPARTMENT, BANK OF ENGLAND PART OF RETURN 
May 17, 1899. 
Public deposits including ) 
Exchequer, Savings Bank, Commissioners of National Debt, } £11,457,538 
and Dividend Accounts. 


Other Deposits including 
(a) London Clearing Bankers’ Balances. 
(b) Bankers’ Balances in the towns where the Bank of Eng- | 
land has branches, viz.:—Birmingham, Bristol, Hull, } 37,461,629 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, and balances of Irish and Scotch Banks. | 
(c) Balances of private firms and corporations. 


Foreign banks, and of the Colonial banks having offices in 
London, on the other hand. 

I ask, may we not assume as a rough working rule that 
‘‘ money at call and short notice’ set out in the balance-sheets 
of the Scotch, Irish and Manx banks, and of the Foreign and 
Colonial banks having offices in London, will be part of the 
deposits of the English—and particularly the London—banks, 
and will swell the total of their liabilities, and for this reason the 
bulk ‘‘ of call and short money” is employed in London. On 
this basis we get rid of the duplication, and, with the help of 
Tables 2, 3, and 4, can arrive at the maximum amount of actual 
cash itis possible for the English banks to hold, and the difference 
will be “ money at call and short notice ’’—or market credits— 
belonging to the English, Scotch, Irish, and Manx banks, and 
to the Foreign and Colonial banks having offices in London. 

I admit that the process might be carried further by an 
analysis of the balance-sheets of the London banks, but broad 
figures are safest for our purpose. There are many things which 
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militate against the complete accuracy of the figure I am about 
to quote as the total of ‘‘ money at call and short notice ’’—or 
market credits—for instance, moneys with the discount houses, 
but for practically measuring the adequacy of our bank cash 
reserves the estimate is near enough to the truth. 

Let us consider the following question: ‘“‘In what form can 
English banks hold cash?” 

The answer is simple. 

Gold (sovereigns and half-sovereigns), Bank of England notes, 
silver, and money at the Bank of England. 
Take the items: 


Gold—estimated to be held by English banks, 10 to £ 

DE ROAUNOUNS ABD os. cocxaceses ve nsed ens taste%ere vo sketdedsdczyesss 12,000,000 
3ank of England notes—actual issue in the hands of 

the public, including the banks, on May 17, 1899 ... 27,681,860 


Total other deposits, Bank of England, on May 17, 1899 37,461,029 


Total possible amount of fund from which “cash on 

hand and at Bank of England” on May 17, 1899, 

COMUNE BC -ORUAIE (ooo c5 5 Soca ccccacensicsaudensensetedarencseeus = 77,142,889 
‘© Money at call and short notice”  ..........s.scscsscescssees 99,783,765 


Being the total of ‘‘cash on hand and money at call 
and short notice,” in hands English banks, per 
ESD icc cn cc atanaceicee saeco caweeaird ance oes ees nad £176,926,654 
There is no evading the first figure, total possible cash on 
hand fund £77,142,889, but it remains for us to make necessary 
deductions in the light of such evidence as we possess. 
I submit the following as an approximation to the truth : 


May 17, 1899. 


Issue, Bank of England, in hands of public, £27,681,830, £ 

of which, in the hands of banks......,............seeseeeee 20,000,000 
GOLA GH Dy RNS onc: cascn an cites avenassees oa ccenmanpaesounae 12,000,000 
Bankers’ money at Bank of England .................:000008 20,000,000 
Total cash resources, English banks ...................000e0 0 52,000,000 


Total “‘ money at call and short notice,” English banks 124,926,652 


Total of item, ‘‘cash on hand, money at call and short 
BOUCS CEM) ase vececsxccscess Sep sntand<niieovatheseraevee £176,926,652 


These are the details of the ultimate fund (plus the Bank of 
England reserve, £19,320,156), to which the English banks, and 
the banks whose ‘“‘ money at call and short notice” is in London 
must look for the means of paying any urgent liabilities. 

As to necessary deductions from the available cash resources 
of the English banks, we should bear in mind that money at the 
Bank of England to meet clearing balances, either the clearing 
balances of the London banks or the balances of the provincial 
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clearings at Manchester, Liverpool, Newcastle, Leeds, Bristol, 

Hull, &c., is not free money, it is necessary till-money—clearing 
till-money. I incline to take off 10 millions from the 52 millions 
of available cash as being about the average amount required to 
meet the London clearing balances, and there is a further amount, 
“X,” an unknown quantity, permanently locked up to meet the 
provincial clearing balances. It becomes a very interesting ques- 
tion in view of these figures, how much free bankers’ money does 
the Bank of England hold? 

During the last two years, in which the clearing bankers’ 
balances were published, viz., 1875 and 1876, the figures were for 
1875 a little over 10 millions, and in 1876 close upon 12 millions. 
Since that day the use of cheques and telegraphic transfers has 
vastly increased. The cheque and the clearing system have 
elbowed the bank-note out of circulation, and the yearly growing 
volume of our trading activities has been financed, not by gold 
and notes, but by cheque, set-off, transfer barter, clearing ; but 
still there always remains the bankers’ liability to repay his 
deposits in actual cash. 

I wish to make it quite clear that moneys kept by the London 
bankers with the Bank of England to meet the daily balances of 
the clearing cannot be withdrawn by them at any time, be the 
times quiet or be they critical. The London clearing bankers 
must at all times (while the Bank of England continues to be the 
banker for the clearing house) keep with the Bank of England 
balances sufficient to meet their daily engagements—what are 
called the clearing balances. The same thing is true of the 
balances of the provincial clearing bankers. 

I have ventured to call the amount that must be kept by the 
London clearing bankers 10 millions, but I have not ventured 
even a guess at the figures that must in a similar way be main- 
tained in the case of the provincial clearing bankers at the nine 
towns where the Bank of England has branches. Between 1847 
and 1877 the cash reserve of the Bank of England no less than 61 
times was less than the amount of the London bankers’ balances. 
In times of crisis the Bank of England has made advances in gold 
and notes to the London bankers, and to country bankers to 
enable them to strengthen their tills by filling them with cash. 

And is it not true that London bankers who are London 
agents would have to help their correspondents by assisting 
them with cash in much the same way that bankers in general 
find help from the Bank of England when the financial storm 
signals are up. 
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The Bank of England in critical times,—times of crisis or of 
panic—has allowed her cash reserve to be borrowed by bankers or 
drawn on by bankers in support of trade until it has dwindled 
away. That is the true use of a reserve of cash—to meet emer- 
gencies. 

3ut if the clearing bankers’ balances had been withdrawable 
on the 61 occasions named, and if those balances had in times of 
crisis and panic been available, would not the clearing bankers 
have taken away their own money from the Bank of England and 
thus in an equal degree reduced alike her deposit liabilities and 
her cash reserves ? 

Was it not the knowledge that the bankers’ balances were ab- 
solutely needed to meet the clearing that caused the London 
bankers to leave them with the Bank of England? And on the other 
hand, was it not the knowledge that the clearing balances were 
irremovable that gave the Bank of England confidence to go on 
lending all her cash in the face of the great apparent but really 
non-existent liability to repay the clearing bankers’ balances in 
cash. Free money only can be withdrawn. We usually describe 
such a condition of affairs as complete dependence on the Bank of 
England. 

In cases of internal panic, when bankers are individually 
thinking of their own security, the instinct to call in short money 
and so to strengthen the till is strong, because men are afraid 
that there is not sufficient liquid capital to go round. We contin- 
ually, even in quiet times, see paragraphs such as this in the money 
articles of the daily papers. The brokers paid so much per cent. to 
avoid going to the bank—that is, it was possible to get fresh loans, 
at a price, from a new lender when an old one was unwilling to 
renew. 

But what of the time when because of the thinness of their 
own cash reserves bankers generally are calling in money ? There 
is only one large store of loose unemployed cash in the country, 
viz., the Bank of England Reserve. Disturb the short money 
market and pressure begins to fall on the Bank of England 
Reserve. If the pressure be moderate a moderate amount of cash 
will meet it, but in the conceivable case of panic extending over 
the country even for a few hours, is the statement liabilities 633 
millions cash 52 millions ‘“‘ money at call and short notice ” 125 
millions satisfactory ? 

What amount would be wanted to fill the tills of the 5,800 
offices of the banks of the United Kingdom and to meet the with- 
drawals of gold by foreign houses nervous as to the safety of money 
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employed in a market in a state of panic ? There may not be 
actual danger at a given moment, but if all begin to prepare for 
danger—preparation which would practically be proclaimed on 
the housetop, from the rush for loans and the rise in the value of 
short money, then bankers would create the danger it was hoped 
to avert. We have refined our methods of working until we are 
spinning a big top on a needle point. When people want cash 
‘‘money at call and short notice ’’ will not meet the case. Our 
money market is sensitive because we make it so. To force 
users of short money to repay in time of acute distrust would be 
impossible under our present arrangements. We simply could 
not find a great sum of cash at short notice—it is not in the 
country. A suspension of the Bank Act might supply legal 
tenders for internal purposes, but where under such conditions 
would gold come from to meet a foreign drain ? Have we sufii- 
cient cash to continue to call ‘“‘ money at call or short notice” 
part of our cash provisions? Is it under any conditions wise to 
do so? 

If there be 125 millions of call and short-notice credits on the 
market, could we in time of need withdraw any considerable 
amount without bringing on evil? The short money market is 
part of our system of finance—one of its pivots. Brokers are 
habitual customers of the banks ; the market is a permanent one, 
and to disorganise it is as simple a way of creating a crisis as has 
so far been thought of. But is the position assigned to call and 
short money in the balance sheets of the banks a prudent one ? 
It is practically called reserve money, but it is the staff of life to 
a great market. In case of pressure, could this great mass of 
market credits be translated into cash, with a Bank of England 
reserve of 19 millions? Credit is a lever to move the world; but 
a lever must have something to rest on before it can exert its 
power. In finance the resting ground is cash. The second 
pivot of the money market is the Stock Exchange. Fort- 
nightly loans on securities play a great part in London finance. 
Inability to renew means a wasting of margins, pressure to sell, 
a serious, even a disastrous, fall in prices—possibly panic. If 
the cash basis of the national finance be reasonably broad, the 
fear of serious crisis is minimised. It is at a time when those 
who should themselves give help become nervous and refuse 
because of their own needs, that crisis comes. Bankers com- 
pelled to call in money from the short-loan market and from the 
Stock Exchange, not because they are individually attacked, but 
from a nervous consciousness that their cash reserves are too 
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small, are like a life-boat’s crew hoisting a signal of distress, and 
asking for a rope from the vessel whose crew they should save. 

Cash is not now the medium of payment in England, else 
it would be kept. Bankers settle, in the common term of money, 
by means of set-off, the mutual barterings of merchants. Cheques 
and bills come into the banks for the credit of customers, and 
cheques and-bills are paid.to their.debit ; cash pays wages, and 
that is its only great employment. In London nearly everything 
is done by clearing. 


UskE oF CoIN AND CHEQUES IN LONDON BANks. 


1864. 1881. 
NR iavacdictiensrsncigsercuoniens 6 ‘728 
TOE ki6 et axkpsciceeseteiens 2°6 2°039 
Cheques and bills ............ 96°8 97°233 
100 100 


In the light of these figures, and of the preceding ones giving 
the cash and market credits, it is hardly safe to base the greatest 
money market in the world on so slender a basis of cash. It 
appears also to be necessary to reconsider the place of ‘ short 
money” in the balance sheets of the banks. Is it not fairly 
evident that if internal panic, or even grave distrust, were to set 
in, ‘short money” could not be withdrawn in quantity ? If that 
be so, then ‘‘ short money” is a form of employment of the 
loanable resources of the bank lending the money—an employ- 
ment on excellent security—but it can hardly be considered cash 
in hand. Bankers keep loose that which they may want in time 
of stress. Is it wise to make that provision in a form in which it 
cannot be available ? 

I recognise that the contract is clear ‘‘ cash at call or cash at 
short notice,” but in time of trouble is the contract—I am speak- 
ing of the market broadly—an enforceable one? The last time 
we had a crisis (1890), the then Governor of the Bank of England 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer fixed on this point as the 
vital one. Their anxiety appears to have been that the bankers 
should stand solidly together, and not attempt, by individually 
withdrawing money from the brokers, to protect themselves at 
the danger of a general discredit. There was undoubted solidarity 
of interest; what was needed, and was secured, was solidarity of 
action. If the banks were unable or unwilling to lend, it was of 
the highest importance that they should not destroy the equili- 
brium of the short-loan market, alréady in a condition of sensitive 
balance, by making demands for the repayment of “‘ call money, 
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or money at short notice.” ‘To do that would have been to force 
the brokers on to the Bank of England, and thus risk a panic of 
incalculable calamity. If such a calamity had come upon us, 
where was the remedy ? A Chancellor’s letter ? And 5,800 bank 
offices as points of attack. I fear that a Chancellor's letter would 
have availed little. It is cash you want in time of crises, and 
Mr. Lidderdale summed it all up when he said, ‘ Keep more 
cash.”” We are concerned with the growth, the development, 
the evolution of a system. The clearing system has the exquisite 
nicety of a masterpiece of mechanism, but it wants driving power, 
and the driving power is cash. 

The consolidation of our banks into a few great institutions 
goes on. There are ten English banks with more than 100 
branches each; they have nearly 1,100 branches among them. 
One small and powerful group of English banks (seven) holds 
over 240 millions of deposits. But in these quiet and prosperous 
times we may safely ask, Do each of the banks of the United 
Kingdom recognise that it is part of sound banking to keep un- 
employed a sufficient proportion of their deposits to ensure in 
their own strength their individual safety in times of difficulty, 
and also their ability to contribute to, and not take from, the 
general safety ? I am aware that to keep reserves costs money, 
and it is no use insuring the day after the fire. Look at ihe 
figures—770 to 780 millions of liabilities, 52 millions of cash. 
Where is the reserve ? If we analysed the balance sheets of the 
banks individually, we should find varying conceptions of the 
proportion that should be kept as cash on hand. That shows the 
fallacy of an average, and the difficulty of bringing all the banks 
into line. 

Some keep merely ‘cash on hand ’’—till-money; and some 
keep sufficient cash to enable them to bear their own burdens in 
times of stress. The group of London clearing bankers has a 
vast sum of country bankers’ money at ‘‘ call and short notice,” 
and in that respect they no doubt regard their deposits as pecu- 
liarly liable to be withdrawn in any time of real stringency. But 
the London agency system as we knew it 20 years ago is chang- 
ing. The London agent is giving place to the London office. 
The banker who was indirectly interested in the welfare of half a 
score of country correspondents and their branches, is now at the 
head of a huge establishment which has absorbed—amalgamated 
—the country correspondent, and he is directly and vitally 
concerned in maintaining the credit of his bank over a spider 
web system of branches that may extend over 200 towns.  ‘l'o 
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bank on an imperial scale should be to accept imperial 
responsibilities. 

It may be appropriate at this point to mention another factor 
of considerable gravity in discussing the question of bankers’ 
reserves. And that is the no reserve policy of the savings banks. 
The Government take in from individuals deposits up to £50 
a year, and allow 24 per cent. They invest the money at 2} per 
cent. nominal, in securities that are now at a premium, and con- 
sequently yield a return varying with the amount of the premium. 
On such a basis the system does not pay. If the system is 
intended for the benefit of the working classes, successive 
Chancellors have a singularly limited experience of life if they 
have brought themselves to believe that individually working 
people save £50 a year. Why do we need old age pensions if 
there is this general opulence ? Consols will not always be at a 
premium. They fall in times of public distress—when there is 
war—scarcity of employment, such as has been, and unhappily 
will be again, and at such a time it is reasonable to suppose that a 
people pinched by the evils of the day will take out more money 
in « twelvemonth than they can put in. 

-The savings banks fund under such conditions would not be 
solyent—although the depositors would be safe, and the loss on 
securities sold below par would fall on the general taxpayers. 
But where would the post-office authorities find cash if they 
wanted a few millions? They don’t keep cash, that is admitted ; 
therefore, any pressure on the savings banks would fall on the 
Pank of England (the centre of the nervous system of commerce) 
—and for this reason the Bank of England is the Government 
bauker. The cash reserve of the Bank of England—the mainstay 
of credit—wouldthen, and perhaps under deplorable circumstances, 
be subjected to a new and serious call. The facts should only 
need to be stated for their seriousness to be admitted. But what 
has been done so far? In this matter we do not want a politician 
but a statesman. 

The foregoing considerations lead to the questions: (1), Do 
we need a larger central stock of gold? (2), Where should the 
central stock of gold be kept ? (3), Do bankers generally keep a 
sufficient percentage of loose cash ? 

In the first place—the English market is the free market for 
gold. All foreign liabilities—including the deposits of foreign 
Governments, and the obligations to foreign bankers—are payable 
in gold. Ina sense London is the financial Rome of the civilised 


world. It is believed that here gold can be obtained ; hence it is 
DD 2 
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But what happens if a few millions are wanted for export? The 


bank begins to take precautions—raises its rate. We get uncasy.f 


In time of international disagreement it is quite possible, with 
our attenuated gold reserve, that a foreign Government mniight 
strike its most effective blow by aiming at our financial supren acy. 
The power to act on our few millions of gold might be acquired 


are absolutely alone in the magnitude of our responsibilities, in 
the perfection of our credit system, in the success with which 
we have excluded coin, and notes based on coin, from our ordinary 
modes of payment, and also in our unpreparedness to meet in 
gold a reasonable proportion of the obligations we have under: 
taken. 

Russia is a poor country relatively to England, but the Russian 
Government has collected an enormous mass of gold to ensure 
the convertibility of her notes, and to give her a war chest. ‘The 
Austrian Government has got together many millions—Germany 
has the military chest of Spandau. The following figures illustrate 
my meaning: 

GOLD AND SILVER IN STATE Banks. 


Zconomist, May 20, 1899. 


Sterling. 
Bank of England—Both departments ..............0..000000 30,000, 000 
Bank of France— 
Gold, 73) ™ 
Silver, 4g Ute creer eeeeeteeeee ee eee cen eeeeneene 121,000,000 
Austro-Hungarian Bank— 
Gold, 30) 
‘ BP SacBee ei cietca Scar utnla SeeMG On TREE wR aS 41,000,000 
Silver, 11J 
Bank of Russia— 
ind a espana seinen 98,000,000 
Silver, 5J 
Imperial Bank of Germany: ... 22. .......00s.0000060ss0seeseessesees 45,000,000 
New York Associated Banks— 
PN os accses nn apaatloa<sownsovauesstsvecronsexshp chases 40,000,000 
MOG OISEGRO CNG Sore c ccs ocerssinsexesicya sacaseicapsuacnn seseqpansie 11,000,000 


Poorer countries than England have collected gold—we can do so 
also, if we believe that we need it and are prepared to pay for it. 
The free market with the biggest liabilities—contracts actuall; 
made—has the smallest provision. 

In 1890 the Bank of England borrowed from the Bank ol 





the practice of foreign bankers to hold in their portfolios great 
amounts of bills on London which give them the power to with.f 
draw gold. The free market is the market from which it is} 
natural to take gold when it is needed for shipment to meetaf 
foreign loan—even if that loan be arranged in Paris or Berlin, f 
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France and thus calmed the crisis. Should we as a matter of 
¢ . ° 
© settled practice allow our financial solvency to depend on the 


' chance of being able to borrow a few millions? A continental 
- combination to squeeze England, which included France, Germany 
' and Russia would effectually veto a timely loan to prevent our 
'cisis becoming panic. War is not merely the movement of 
"armies or fleets, it may strike at credit. Should it not be a 
_ cardinal principle of our national finance that we keep a sufficient 
-amount of gold—a central stock—bankers’ reserves—to protect 
our international solvency, to ensure our financial supremacy, 
and the safe working of our banking system ? 

We have no great State bank, such as the Bank of France, 
with branches all over the country. We have evolved a system 
of our own—an insular system, and we must accept the system 
we have and perfect it. As there is no one State bank, the re- 
sponsibility becomes an individual and a collective one for all the 
banks. Should it not, therefore, be an axiom of English banking 

' —possibly enforceable by legislation—that a given percentage of 
the deposit liabilities of each bank should be habitually kept un- 
employed and in actual cash, that is, in gold or Bank of England 
notes? This would apply not only to the great London and Pro- 
vincial banks, but to ali the banks. The great banks at the 
centre of finance might consider that it was desirable that they 
should individually keep a larger proportion of loose cash, because 
of the exceptional nature of some of their deposits, than would 
be needful in the case of purely country banks. Indeed a study of 
the balance sheets of some of the banks suggests that this view 
istaken. But this desirable state of affairs can only be brought 
about by common voluntary action of the banks, or by legisla- 
tion. 

Let me distinctly say that I am not advocating the holding of 
a fixed minimum proportion of deposit untouchable under any 
circumstances. If that plan had been followed, the Bank of 
England during some past crises in our financial history would 
have had to retain its cash reserve when it reached the legal 
minimum and thus have invited panic. I ask for the habitual 
retention of a given percentage of deposits in cash, that 
is, gold and bank-notes. On a former page we called the de- 
posits of the English, Scottish, and Irish banks—exclusive of 
the Bank of England—780 millions. If I am approximately 
tight in the estimate of 52 millions, then the banks on an average 
hold 7 per cent. of their liabilities in the form of Bank of England 
notes, coin and cash at the Bank of England. That is practical 
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dependence on the Bank of England. 1 per cent. makes a differ- 
ence of 8 millions. I have previously suggested 15 per cent. as 
the percentage of cash to deposit liabilities to be habitually kept 
unemployed—this would include till money, and that, beyond the 
till money, the cash kept on hand should be held in Bank of 
England notes. That course would give us a total of 117 
millions. 


Some banks already keep about 15 per cent. of cash un- 
employed, but that brings into clearer relief the deficiencies of 
some others. Is it not desirable that all bank statements shall 
specify separately (i) cash on hand and at Bank of England, 
(11) money at call and short notice? The periodical issue of 
returns in this form would bring some pressure to bear. I hope 
that it is probable that the Committee of London Bankers now 
sitting or about to sit will do something towards strengthening 
bankers’ reserves. I am, indeed, not aware of the constitution of 
that Committee or of the proposals likely to be made by it, but it 
will, I presume, at all events for some purposes, include a rejre- 
sentative of the Bank of England, and in that case the unrivalled 
tradition and experience of the Bank of England in dealing with 
crises and panics will be at the disposal of the members. The 
Bank of England always has been the agent of the Government, 
and an interchange of experiences and a harmonising of views 
would help to bring about practical results. Until bankers and 
the Bank of England get absolutely in touch and exchange confi- 
dences, it is hardly possible to settle to their mutual satisfaction 
whether or no the Bank of England gets too great an advantage 
from the possession of the clearing account, and the consequent 
holding of the clearing bankers’ balances. I don’t suggest that 
such a question will be raised—I don’t know—but if it were 
raised and the clearing bankers withdrew their balances, they 
would have to set up a costly machinery of their own for the safe 
keeping of their ten or eleven millions which is now safeguarded 
by the Capital of the Bank of England, and they would, one 
would suppose, mutually insure the store of gold—if it were gold 
—or keep Bank of England notes to a given proportionate 
amount in common, and take care of them. The clearing 
balances must in any case be met. There is a certain amount of 
competition by the Bank of England now, tempered by the 
mutual relation that exists between her and the banking com- 
munity, but that change, which has been suggested, would bring 
the Bank of England, perhaps, all over the country, as a com- 
petitor, on modern lines, with an enormous capital, whose notes 
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are legal tender, and who is also the agent of the Government in 
time of panic. In fact we might get a State Bank. If the 
clearing banks agree upon some course, which leads them to 
keep a greater percentage of cash unemployed there still remains 
the difficulty of bringing responsibility home to all the Banks. 

Probably some of the weaker might, in case of pressure to alter 
their methods, solve the question by seeking amalgamation with 
a larger institution. The point is to get bankers to keep a larger 
proportion of cash somewhere, and granting the need for this 
larger provision, means should if possible be devised to ensure an 
acceptance of an individual and a collective obligation. In 
business the line of least resistance is often best. We should 
aim at avoiding elaborate schemes difficult to understand and 
difficult to carry out, which may also in working develop difficul- 
ties unsuspected by their authors. It is probable that legisla- 
tion to compel the accepting of responsibility may follow our 
next crisis if we have not beforehand set about the business. 
A compulsory publication of balance sheets showing separately 
“cash on hand and at the Bank of England,” ‘‘ money at call 
and short notice,’ would do something, but I fear that in all 
cases such publication would not be sufficient. But compulsory 
returns every three months to an authority to be set up, showing 
the daily percentage to deposit liabilities of cash on hand and at 
Bank of England might do more, especially if accompanied by 
penalties. 

That is to say—if the proportion of cash in hand and money 
at the Bank of England had fallen for a month below a fixed 
percentage, interest at 5 per cent. on the average deficiency should 
be paid over to the Inland Revenue department. By fixing the 
maximum percentage, say at 15 per cent. and insisting that it 
should once in three months be reached, and by allowing a 
variation down to 10 per cent. free of penalty, there would be 
preserved the element of elasticity, and a substantial inducement 
to keep loose cash. To let reserves fall too low is reprehensible, 
and the offence should be penalised. But should we not find in 
practice that, once the habit of keeping reserves was formed, 
helped by publicity and the inducement of self-interest, the 
system would work automatically ? 

Habit is strong—we need to break present habits and bring 
up the coming generation of bankers to new ones. Again the 
point is, keep cash somewhere. Personally, I prefer that cash 
reserves should be kept in Bank of England notes. We use them 
habitually, they are legal tender, the public understand them ; in 
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case cash is wanted, for large amounts, it will not be gold, 
but it will be Bank of England notes. Practical, small, 
everyday considerations determine this matter. If a man 
wanted £10,000 in cash, even in a crisis he would hardly bring a 
wheel-barrow to take away 10,000 sovereigns. But would the 
notes be wanted? The possession of cash would inspire con- 
fidence. Bank of England notes are practically State notes. 
They are based as to £16,800,000 on a debt due by the nation to 
the Bank of England—as to anything beyond that amount én gold. 

A central stock of gold implies free money, unemployed 
money. We propose to ask all the banks in their own individual 
interest, and in the interest of the State, to keep 15 per cent. or 
a percentage of cash—gold—unemployed. That is the banking 
problem. But this is not all; we can see, the world knows, 
that the Bank of France holds 121 millions of gold, that the 
Bank of Russia holds 93 millions, and the Imperial Bank of 
Germany 45 millions, and that, broad-based upon these vast 
accumulations, the national finance of those countries is safe, 
even if a few millions are drawn out to pay the foreign debts of 
the moment. 

We are differently placed—our system is unique—insulav. 
We have many banks, some great, some small. How can each 
of them preserve that individual freedom in the management of 
its resources which is implied in a separate existence, and at the 
same time, let its reserves go to swell the grand national total of 
the central stock of gold? 

One solution seems to me simple. Keep reserves in Bank of 
England notes. Ifthe banks had 117 millions cash in hand, some 
60 millions of it, under such a scheme, would go into the issue 
department of the Bank of England, or if some lower scale were 
adopted there would be a proportionately smaller amount held. 
We should in this mode show the central stock of gold—the free 
cash to meet sudden calls ; the key-stone of English finance would 
stand clearly visible. No rush for 8 or 4 millions would cause 
alarm. It is free cash unemployed—visible, that is wanted. Pray 
let me reiterate. If the banks held their reserve in Bank of 
England notes, they would have an absolute control of the 
money, and the Bank of England, as agent for the State, would 
take care of the gold, but as banker the Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street would have no concern, part or lot in the control 
of these reserves. 

We often speak of the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of ‘the 
control of the Bank of England over rates for money; that 
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controlling power exists, because the bank has in possession the 
only large store of loanable cash. What would be the effect of a 
large addition to the cash provision of the banks, individually and 
generally, and of their holding a large store of unemployed cash ? 
Is it not probable that if each bank kept its reserve in notes 
(but this must be true of keeping a percentage in any form), 
changes in discount rates would follow the natural course of the 
market, that is to say, the possession of surplus means would 
lower rates, the effort to maintain declining reserves caused by a 
foreign demand, or a foreign drain, would bring more demands 
upon the market, and thus cause a gradual hardening in the value 
of money ? This is a natural way of dealing with differences in 
the supply of loanable capital. 

The banks would endeavour to maintain the percentage of 
reserve, and this would probably cause rates to move with even- 
ness and regularity, and at the same time, act on the exchanges 
more quickly. You restore by united action the banking control 
over the foreign exchanges which the Bank of England is too 
small herself to secure. No drastic change can be made in a 
moment : but examination of the problem, with the resolve to find 
and prudently apply a remedy, can begin. We can get the gold 
if we pay for it. Foreign Governments and banks have solved 
similar problems ; why not English bankers? I have previously 
suggested that the Bank of England will naturally be taken into 
council in any arrangements to be made, and in connection with 
the scheme for holding reserves in notes, her co-operation would 
be invaluable. As gold came on to the market the Bank of 
England could assist the banks to buy it as the basis of reserve. 

I have asked three main questions, viz. :— 

(1). Do we need a larger stock of gold? and on the evidence I 
have answered in the affirmative. 

(2). Where should the central stock of gold be kept? I have 
suggested an answer, viz.: In the Issue Department of 
the Bank of England. 

(3). Do bankers generally keep a sufticient percentage of loose 
cash ? and I have answered that in the negative, and 
given reasons. 

We need to weigh the possibilities of what Mr. Goschen 
called our condition of ‘“‘ unpreparedness.”” We should aim at 
keeping our free market for gold on so broad a basis, that the 
unemployed money of the nations shall continue to come here 
for employment and with the certainty that when it is asked for 
it will be repaid. 
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We should aim at such a condition of affairs, that the ordinary 
employment of money in the short loan market and on the 
Stock Exchange shall not on the first call for a few millions 
need to be disorganised by the withdrawals of the banks ; and 
that it shall not be the necessities of bankers themselves that 
induce commercial distrust. 

The possession of adequate cash reserves means this, that in 
times of crisis or of panic, the first anxiety of the banker would 
be, not his own security, but to ensure, by prompt action in 
helping his own circle of customers, the stability of the mercantile 
community, which he would be able to calm because he had in 
his possession unemployed money which he was willing, and was 
able to use in support of credit during the always brief madness 
of panic. 

To keep adequate cash reserves is a duty that bankers owe to 
the State. GEORGE H. POWNALL 
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The Elements of Sociology. A Text-book for Colleges and 
Schools. By FRANKLIN HENRY GippINGs, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Sociology in Columbia University, New York. 
(New York: the Macmillan Company.) 


ProFEssoR GippinGs’ ‘‘ Elements of Sociology” is written “in 
response to a persistent and growing demand for an untechnical but 
scientific and reasonably complete statement of sociological theory, for 
the use of college and school classes.” I do not quite know how much 
‘“untechnical” is intended to qualify the meaning of ‘‘ scientific,” or 
‘“yeasonably”’ the meaning of ‘‘complete’’: but both qualifications 
must be taken to be very large before we can say that Mr. Giddings’ 
book satisfies the demand described. I do not mean to deny it im- 
portant merits, It is throughout intelligent, independent, suggestive, and 
manifests an unaffected enthusiasm for social progress, and on the whole 
a just and sober apprehension of the conditions and essential features 
of such progress. So far as the aim of an elementary treatise on 
Sociology is to habituate the reader to take the point of view of the 
science, and to give him useful general ideas, many of which will be 
more or less unfamiliar, the book seems to me likely to achieve the 
desired result. But if the aim be to teach precision of thought and 
sound methods of reasoning on this difficult and complex subject, I 
can hardly regard it as successful. The analysis is too loose, the 
generalisations too hasty, there is too much disposition to propound 
doubtful conjectures as established truths; and, here and there, I 
find what seem to me curious misrepresentations of familiar historical 
facts. 

I may add that the peculiarities of the author’s fundamental view 
render the book specially ill adapted to provide the intending student 
of Political Economy with a satisfactory groundwork of social doctrine 
before he proceeds to his narrower studies of economic relations and 
laws. The ‘unit of investigation,” in Mr. Giddings’ view of Sociology, 
is the individual ‘“ socius,’’ and the essential characteristic of a socius 
is that he is conscious of and cultivates ‘‘ like-mindedness ”’ with other 
‘“‘socii.”” Accordingly, throughout the work, a one-sided attention is 
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given to the conscious similarity of human beings: their mental and 
other differences are not indeed ignored, but they continually receive 
scanty and inadequate notice. We are told, e.g., that the likeness of 
human beings is “the basis and cause of social cohesion or unity.” 
Now, as I need hardly say, in any analysis of human society, or history 
of its development, from an economic point of view, the differences in 
the qualities and habitual activities of human beings and in their re).- 
tions to their environment must be prominent from first to last, as 
causes and effects of economic phenomena. 

Nor is it only the economic side of social relations that tends to be 
thrust into the background by Mr. Giddings’ undue stress on the con- 
sciousness of similarity: the strictly political aspect of society suffers 
a similar obscuration. He defines a society as ‘‘a number of like- 
minded individuals who know and enjoy their like-mindedness,” and 
‘‘ cultivate acquaintance and mental agreement”: and tells us that if a 
number of tolerably like-minded individuals live within a “fairly 
defined’’ geographical area,—so that they “ may be called a popula- 
tion ’’—the ‘‘ habit of cultivating acquaintance and like-mindedness will 
extend through the population, so that the population will tend to 
become a single social group or ‘“‘ natural society.”” But this altogether 
ignores both the cohesive and the separative forces that, in all stages 
of human development up to the present, have been exercised by the 
consciousness of membership of the same political society. 

A close criticism of a book at once so comprehensive in scope ani 
so slight in its treatment of large and difficult questions would, I think, 
be out of place here: but the following brief survey will give the reader 
some idea of its contents. 

About two-fifths of the book—Chapters V to XV—are almost 
entirely concerned with what may be called Sociopsychology. Chapter 
V_ gives a classification of the ‘ practical activities of socii,” dis- 
tinguishing as the primary activities, (1) appreciation or valuation 
of things and persons, (2) utilisation—of which economic activity is a 
‘* moralised and socialised form ’’—(3) characterisation, which ‘‘ consists 
in so shaping one’s own character as to make it more and more nearly 
adapted to the kind of world in which one lives,” and (4) socialisation, 
consisting in ‘‘ the systematic development of acquaintance and of help- 
ful social relations.” Each of these activities is conceived as having 
its own motive or motives and its own methods,—an attempt 
being made to separate the motive of utilisation, as ‘‘ appetite,” from 
the pleasures of sensation which supply the first motive of ‘‘ apprecia- 
tion.” The primary motive of socialisation is the ‘‘ pleasurableness of 
acquaintance, companionship, and sympathy”; the ‘ usefulness of 
social relations” being strangely treated as ‘‘ secondary and sub- 
ordinate.” The three first-mentioned activities might be carried on 
non-socially, but in fact, they are importantly modified by socialisation, 
—1.e. by the assimilation due to ‘‘ the consciousness of kind,”’ defined 
as ‘‘ that pleasurable state of mind which includes organic sympathy, 
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the perception of resemblance, conscious. or reflective sympathy, affec- 
, tion and the desire for recognition.’’ This, which is declared to be 
; “the simplest of all the states of mind that can be called social,” is 
‘ boldly affirmed to be “ the cause of-al/.the social activities and rela- 


tions which men enter upon intelligently,’"—the economic stimulus to 
communication being, as I remarked, curiously ignored. Accordingly 
we find that co-operation is the necessary consequence of the like- 
mindedness and consciousness of kind which are its indispensable 
antecedents ; and that ‘ all co-operation arises” from ‘ like-responsive- 
ness to the same stimuli.” 

After the chapters on ‘social pleasure ’’ and ‘the social nature ’”’ 
a triple classification of “socii” is given (Chapter X). They are first 
divided according to degrees of vitality, distinguished as ‘‘ high, medium, 
1 and low’'; then into ‘‘ personality classes,” as ‘inventive, imitative, 
defective”; then into “ social classes,’’ as ‘social, non-social, pseudo- 
social, and anti-social—i.e. judicious philanthropists, average men,” 
‘congenital and habitua! paupers” and “criminals.” J cannot see 
| that this classification is likely to be of much use, and am again struck 
with the deliberate ignoring of leading economic differences as 
; secondary. Moreover, Mr. Giddings’ view of the ‘‘ pre-eminent social 
¥ class,’’ given in the next chapter, seems to involve the false assumption 
: that the individuals who have benefited mankind by invention or 
otherwise have always had their social sympathies strongly developed. 

The four chapters that follow on the social mind are occupied in 
4 distinguishing different modes of like-mindedness: viz. (1) ‘‘Sympathetic 
like-mindedness,”’ which results in impulsive social action: (2) ‘‘ formal 


’ 








F or conventional likeness. of mind and character, which is the effect of 
ai memory and habit,” and is manifested in popular acceptance of 
er traditional beliefs as such: and (3) the ‘rational like-mindedness ” 
is- that results from reflection, discussion and the creation of public 
on opinion. The distinctions are useful, but as worked out here they 


have an unreal sharpness and definiteness. To contrast belief as a 
sts “form of emotion” with knowledge is fantastic psychology: and if 
ly ‘“‘true public opinion ” is held to be entirely the ‘‘ product of critical 
thinking,” it is surely only to be found, as Aristotle would have said, 


a ‘‘among the gods.” 

ng In Chapters XVI to XIX the author passes to examine the “ habitual 
pt relations of the members of a society to one another,” and the “ per- 
ym sistent forms of co-operative activity ” which are ‘‘ collectively called the 
a social organisation.” Of this the two chief forms or plans are dis- 
of tinguished as Social Composition and Social Constitution. The ‘ com- 
of ponent ” groups—“ counties, townships, cities, villages, families,’’—are 
sb- distinguished by the capacity of each group to have an independent life 
on and perpetuate human society if left to itself, from the ‘‘ constituent 
yn, croups ”’ such as “‘ political parties, churches, philanthropic and scientific 


ed societies.”’ .This classification, with the further statement that ‘‘ com- 
ponent societies’ do not aid each other by division of labour, seems 
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to ignore the mutual economic dependence of (e.g.) urban and rural 
districts : “nor is it easy to see why a church should be said to lack the 
capacity of independent self-perpetuation which a city is supposed to 
possess. It is also surprising to find the State included among con. 
stituent societies, which are said to be ‘“‘ always artificial and purposive 
in origin.” I note, however, that Mr. Giddings recognises the gradual 
evolution of constituent out of component societies—e.g. of the house- 
hold as a “ purposive group out of the family”’ as a ‘‘ genetic aggreva- 
tion.” And generally speaking, these chapters contain much that 
is suggestive and useful, together with not a few startlingly rash 
generalisations. ; 

So far the social relations analysed have been mainly those of 
modern civilised man ;—though with some rather capricious digres- 
sions into history, calculated somewhat to confuse the reader as to the 
stage in social development to which the various “ laws” laid down 
are supposed to relate. But in the concluding portion of the book 
(Chapters XX to XXIV) Mr. Giddings undertakes to trace the evolu- 
tion of human society, from “ zoogenic”’ through ‘ anthropogenic” 
association up to the stage of formation of tribes, and then through the 
successive stages of tribal society and civilised progress. And here for 
the first time the reader realises what a sociologist can do in the way 
of confident statement and bold generalisation. He is told exactly how 
from ‘“‘endogamic metronymic hordes”’ totemic clans and exogamous 
metronymic tribes were formed ; how through wife-capture and thie 
motives supplied by pastoral industry the tribe became patronymic, 
adopted ancestor-worship, and ultimately established a rude kind of 
feudalism and the beginnings of a social organisation independent of 
kinship. Then, he learns, the patronymic tribal confederacies are 
impelled, through conquest of alien peoples, into ‘‘an active develop- 
ment of the political phases of the social mind: sovereignty is revealed 
in its true character as the supreme expression of social will,” and “ re- 
acts vigorously upon the whole organisation of society, converting 
kingship and priesthood, confederacy, tribe, clan and family into posi- 
tive institutions.’’ If the conquered territory is relatively wide in extent 
the previous semi-feudal organisation develops into territorial feudalism: 
“clear pictures’’ of this in a rude form are presented in the Book of 
Judges and in the Odyssey. Under this feudalism the local agricultural 
group is a village community of servile cultivators ; but towns begin to 
grow up and the development of industry and trade weakens the tribal 
bonds already impaired by feudalism. It becomes evident that some 
other than the gentile basis must be found for the organisation of the 
State. In the history of Athens the successful plan finally hit upon for 
doing this, ‘‘ associated with the name of Cleisthenes,” is described with 
the following bold simplification : 

‘Clans and tribes had long been localised. . . . the State simply 
decreed that all men who lived within the boundaries of any local sub- 
division of a tribal domain should be enrolled as members of the local 
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community which dwelt there: that all who dwelt within the domain 
of any tribe should be enrolled as members of that tribe.” 

‘Animated by its enlarged ideas of ethnic and territorial unity,” 
the State now ‘‘ enters upon the realisation of a positive policy.” The 
“essential spirit of civilisation is disclosed,” which is ‘‘ nothing more 
or less than a passion for homogenity.’’ This spirit ‘‘ begins to work 
itself out through various means, the first of which is a career of 
aggression and conquest, to bring into the enlarging State all those out- 
lying populations that are believed to be suitable components of the 
larger nation.”” When this is accomplished, the passion for homogenity 
manifests itself in a policy of ‘ religious unification” and “ sumptuary 
administration,’ which ‘results in the creation of a homogeneous 
population.” But we also learn that ‘‘ when through successful military 
operations, all formidable enemies have been subjugated, and all out- 
lying territories have been annexed,” a “liberation of energy ’’ occurs 
through which the State tends to pass from the ‘“ military-religious 
civilisation” just described, to the ‘‘ second stage in civic evolution,” a 
“liberal-legal civilisation.” For, ‘‘ with no more worlds to conquer,” 
hundreds of thousands of men perforce turn to other than military 
occupations. Accordingly, ‘‘at this point in the evolution of empires, it 
has always 1 happened that great internal changes have begun. Liberated 
thought and energy have turned themselves upon domestic affairs. 
They have scrutinised institutions and laws. They have rebelled 
against a further coercion of the individual. ... The material for 
the criticism of institutions has been abundant” through the compari- 
sons afforded by ‘‘ contact with other nations in military expeditions 
ani the annexation of State after State to the growing empire.’’ The 
result is that a critical spirit arises: ‘‘ protestantism, in the large sense 
of the word, begins to be influential, and the now fully self-conscious 
community ”’ faces the ‘‘ task of achieving a social organisation that 
shall maintain unity and stability and guarantee liberty. With the 
aids of the guiding ideas of jus gentium and jus nature, ‘a legal con- 
stitution of society is seen to be possible’’;: the ‘‘ demand becomes 
insistent that governments shall cease to exercise arbitrary powers ” 
and, through rebellions and revolutions, ‘‘if events take their natural 
course, the normal outcome is everywhere the same. Charters and 
guarantees are wrested from kings whose divine right has ceased to 
inspire fear,” and “freedom of contract is established as the legal basis 
of the minor relations of life.” 

If the reader should ask for the data from which this normal process 
is generalised, I fear that the lines of “parallel study,” which the 
author has usefully indicated at the end of each chapter, may not 
altogether satisfy him. But from this point of view he should note 
that ‘‘ many nations that have entered upon ”’ the liberal-legal “ stage of 
civic evolution have been unable to complete it,’ and that of these 
nations Greece was the first,—for though Athens was splendidly 


1 The italics are mine, 
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critical and philosophical, she ‘‘ failed in legal construction.” And he 
may be interested to learn that the failure was due “to the never- 
ending necessity of maintaining a highly efficient military organisation 
——with its inevitable incidents of arbitrary power—in the face of formid- 
able enemies.” 

I have not space to describe.the final transition from the ‘ liberal- 
legal”’ stage to the third, economic-ethical or democratic stage of civic 
evolution: nor to discuss the attempt in the concluding chapter to con- 
nect the theory of society here laid down with a wider view of cosmic 
phenomena. But I have, I hope, given the reader some means of 
judging how far it is desirable to substitute the study of Sociology, as 
made easy by Professor Giddings, for the whole or part of the older 
and narrower study of Political Economy. H. Sipewicx 


Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Von Dr. KARL THEODOR yon 
INAMA-STERNEGG, Sektionschef u. Priisident der k.k. statis- 
tischen Central-Kommission, &ec., &c. Dritter Band: 
Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte in den letzten Jahrhunderten 
des Mittelalters. Erster Theil. (Leipzig: Duncker u 
Humblot. 1899. Pp. xiii., 455.) 


In spite of the pressure of his official duties as President of the 
Austrian Statistical Commission, Dr. von Inama-Sternegg has con- 
tinued to work indefatigably at his German Economic History; and 
now, some twenty years, if I remember aright, since the first volume 
appeared, he presents us with the welcome gift of the first half of the 
third and concluding volume. He adds the cheering news that he 
expects to finish the second part, dealing with industry, trade and 
currency, in a year’s time. The treatise when completed will be an 
honour to German scholarship, and invaluable to the student of 
economic history in every country. 

The present instalment, besides a somewhat miscellaneous appendix 
of statistical tables, falls into four substantial sections. The first and 
briefest (pp. 1-35) contains a masterly survey of the German economic 
area and of its population. It traces the movement of colonisation in 
the south and north, and the immigration into neighbouring foreign 
lands ; and then it brings together the accessible information about 
the density of population in the several districts, and the nature and 
extent of the migration townwards. The second section (pp. 36-137) 
shows how a system of estates or classes (Stdnde), resting on economic 
foundations, gradually superseded the old gradations based on legal 
status ; and how each of the main classes, such as the peasants or the 
townsmen, itself exhibited a complicated economic stratification. Dr. 
von Inama, perhaps significantly, omits the nobles from his series of 
Berufsstdnde. It might have added to the interest of his story if he 
had pointed out how large a part status continued to play in Germany 
down to a very recent date ; and if, following the example of Nitzsch, 
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he had emphasised the contrast between the commercial south and 
west and the Junkerthum of the north and east. The third section 
(pp. 138-262) deals with the distribution and management of property 
in land: the fortunes of the imperial domain, the domains of the 
territorial princes, the size of the ecclesiastical, baronial, and knightly 
properties, the relative magnitude of manorial demesne and land in 
villenage, the various categories of peasants, the break-up of the old 
unit of peasant holding, and a dozen other similar topics. And, 
finally, the fourth and longest section (pp. 263-422), under the title 
“The Produce of the Soil and its Distribution,” describes the various 
parts of the rural economy, the agricultural methods employed, the 
crops raised, and the payments in labour, kind and money made by 
the peasants to their lords. 

While Dr. von Inama has drawn his material mainly from the 
original sources, he is evidently familiar with the recent literature of 
his subject, and it would be difficult to speak too highly of the range 
of learning which this volume, like its predecessors, undoubtedly dis- 
plays. Charm of style is so dangerous a gift—as the writings of Dr. 
Lamprecht have reminded us of late years—that we should be unwise 
to grumble at the methodically encyclopedic manner in which Dr. 
von Inama takes up and dismisses each of his topics. The volume 
might almost be cut up into a series of articles for the great Hand- 
worterbuch. But we may, I think, feel a little disappointed at the 
way in which our author not infrequently repeats the commonplaces 
of recent German writers, without referring us to any very definite 
evidence, and sometimes using such vague language that it is hard to 
be sure precisely what he means. Thus, the whole question of the 
alleged deterioration of the peasant’s lot in the fifteenth century, to 
which he more than once refers, needs in my opinion a much more 
thorough and concrete handling than it has yet received. 

One interesting peculiarity of Dr. von Inama’s work is the stress 
laid upon the economic services of the government and of the landlord 
class (e.g., pp. 120, 121, 273). He does not always, perhaps, prove his 
point ; but economic history has so often been written with an anti- 
governmental or anti-aristocratic bias that the change is refreshing. 

W. J. ASHLEY 


The Development of English Thought: a Study in the Economic 
Interpretation of History. By Simon N. Parren, Ph.D., 
Professor of Political Economy . . . University of Pennsyl- 
vania. (New York and London: Macmillan. 1899. 
Pp. 415.) 


THis is a strange production; yet it will not seem so singular if 
one knows anything of the characteristics of recent American thought. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the number of books which have 
appeared of late’ years in the United States with this feature in 
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common—that they seek to explain by some one simple formula the 
whole complicated development of human society. Most of them are, 
indeed, the work of professed ‘“ sociologists’’; and they might be 
thought to exhibit, in this respect, the distinguishing trait of the 
branch of literature to which they belong. For, alike in Europe and 
America, quot homines, tot sociologiae. But in the pursuit of a Key to 
Society, there must, to judge from the number of publications, he 
something peculiarly congenial to the American temper. I suspect the 
explanation is to be found in the mechanical genius of the nation, 
The typical American is the man who, while Irish or Italian labourers 
are drudging away before him, sits on a fence and whittles a stick 
while he thinks out some easier way of getting the work done. And 
in like manner it might be said in a figure that America is full of 
‘thinkers’ who are sitting on fences, academic or other, and ex. 
cogitating short cuts to the centre of the social labyrinth. It is a state 
of mind which has been productive of great things in the field of 
mechanics ; it may still be fruitful in the study of society. For a too 
intimate knowledge of the difficulties of the problem does certainly 
put a drag on speculation ; and there is much to be hoped for from the 
courage which is not afraid of large problems. Yet hitherto, it must 
be confessed, it is the dangers of such a mental attitude which have 
been most often apparent. The keenest powers of insight cannot 
safely invent the forms either of past or of present societies without 
sufficient information ; and when, as in the present case, we have 
inadequate knowledge, a narrow ethics, a wearisome style, a barbarous 
terminology, and the constant confusion of assertion for proof, the 
result cannot but be disheartening, in spite of ‘ the excellent earnest- 
ness,” and even the occasional suggestiveness which the book un- 
doubtedly displays. 

Professor Patten’s treatise sets before us what in one place he calls 
‘‘a theory of history,” in another ‘a social psychology,” which 
unlocks, in his opinion, all the mysteries of social evolution—economic, 
political, religious, intellectual—from the beginnings of recorded time 
to the last days of man on the earth; though he modestly limits his 
more detailed exposition to the period from the ‘‘ Early Germans ” to 
our own time, and chooses England as his special field of illustration 
on the ground that ‘ English thought”? has been ‘‘ more normal and 
more uniform than that of her continental neighbours.” This theory 
he regards as ‘‘ scarcely open to question,” and he does not hesitate to 
end with the assertion that it harmonises natural and revealed religion. 
But after all, it is nothing more than a little verbal legerdemain with 
our old friends ‘‘adjustment” and “ environment,” eked out with 
‘‘sensory ” and “motor.” The ‘environment,” first ‘ determines” 
‘‘ sensory ideas;”’ then the ‘‘ struggle for existence” ‘‘ determines ’’ the 
‘‘ motor reactions’’ (or ‘‘ motor ideas”) which ‘‘ constitute character.” 
Progress is due to “a repeated transition from one environment to 
another ;”’ but the ‘‘adjustment” to a new environment takes time 
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and is seldom complete ; and “ the striking features of every progressive 
nation’’ are due to the collision between the national character, due 
to the past environment, and the exigencies of the new situation. 

Now, in the first place, this is a curiously simple and naive 
psychology. The leap from sensory and motor nerves to sensory and 
motor ideas is one which no physiologist would venture to make, and 
which is made, so far as I know, by no recent psychologist of any 
reputation. And in the second place the effect of environment on 
character is habitually conceived of in the most mechanical and fatal- 
istic manner. Yet even if the position were free from theoretic 
difficulties, the question would still remain: how comes the environ- 
ment to change? The truth is that when you know the facts Professor 
Patten will supply you with a set of abstract-sounding formule to 
describe what you find to have happened ; but he does not really help 
you to discover the facts; and the effect of the forces actually visible 
may be more concretely and intelligibly stated, and has again and 
again been so stated, in the ordinary literary language of the common- 
place historian. 

The ‘‘ theory’ is followed by a number of chapters which profess 
to show its applicability to the development of English character. 


| They present an extraordinary jumble of shrewd observation and 


absolutely baseless and ridiculous assertions. Even when the remark 
isa sensible and true one, Professor Patten does his best to irritate 
the reader by insisting on translating it into his pseudo-scientific and 
barbarous jargon. Here is an example. ‘‘ Methodism,” he observes, 
“made people conscious of their emotional nature and educated them 
inits manifestations.” This is true enough, though put somewhat too 
absolutely. He then proceeds: ‘Every one, it taught, must. . 
recognise and manifest certain well-known motor feelings. A mere 
belief, or a sensory knowledge, that created no measurable motor 
reactions, was not enough,” &c. ‘* Motor reaction” has an impressive 
physiological ring, but a moment’s thought will show that it does not 
penetrate one inch further into the mystery of the human heart than 
the old literary word ‘‘ emotion.” 

Only too often, however, Professor Patten not only interprets his 
facts but invents them. Of general medizval conditions he appears 
profoundly ignorant, while some vague impressions of certain facts of 
English history between the years 1300 and 1800 a.p., seem to float 
about in his mind unfettered by limitations of time, and to be grouped 
in one phantasmagoria after another as suits his argument. A few 
instances will suffice. ‘‘The great plagues were coincident with the 
tise of Puritanism. Labour had grown scarce and wages high ;”’ and 
hereon a whole fabric of conclusion (p. 138). But the assertion is 
quite inconsistent with any merely human chronology. The bath-tub, 
wcording to Professor Patten, has been one of the greatest of moralising 
wencies. ‘It is hard to over-estimate its importance.” ‘‘ Much of 
the sensuality of earlier days was due . . . to an overplus of energy 
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and warmth of blood. A cold bath remedied this. . . The bath-tub 























is the parent of that English optimism of which the last two centuries 
have seen so many examples.” One hardly knows which to be most & a 


surprised at; the child-like simplicity of the notion itself, or the] q 
fetterless imagination which gives the bath-tub a couple of centuries & {0 
for its beneficent work. ‘The new fashion of tea-drinking came in & Wi 
because hot drinks were grateful after the blood had been cooled off by — m 
a bath.” For ‘tea’ we should perhaps read “ coffee,” if itis breakfast [J w! 
that is in question ; in any case it would be hard to justify the alleged th 
cause chronologically ; and Professor Patten does not see that if his ™ 
remark is true, the warming-up by tea would counteract the moralising ff Wi 
effects of the cooling-off by the bath! It is the drawback to all ff fo 
arbitrary constructions of history that it is equally easy to use the ff Pr 
same fact, or supposed fact, in opposite ways. Our author might just | 
as well have explained the vices of the age of Fox by the pernicious ff Bu 
warming-up effects of hot coffee. 

Perhaps the ‘‘ fond thing” most ‘ vainly invented” is the account PP 
given of the improvement in the condition of the agricultural labourer Pop 
in the eighteenth century. He now began to enjoy, says Professorf glu 
Patten, ‘‘new drinks, like tea and ale”’ (p. 195). The association of whe 
tea with ale, as if their introduction to the labourer’s diet belonged tof /at 
the same period, is enough to make Cobbett turn in his grave. To thei 
same period, says our author, belongs the introduction of the oven intof)"0V 
the cottage, and with it anew “oven diet.” ‘So longas food had beenfdans 
cooked in a pot over an open fire, only watery dishes could be made,fftis 
but ovens made dry foods possible. Bread and meat could now be 
cooked in more palatable forms than formerly,” &c., &e. Has Professor 
Patten ever been inside an old-fashioned English cottage? When there 
is an oven, does he know where it is placed, and how it is made, an 
what it is used for? Has he ever heard of the frying-pan? Does h 
know what a turn-spit is ? 

I have said nothing of the elaborate estimate of the chief EnglisliRt 































philosophers and economists which occupies a large part of the volumeff's « 
It is highly original ; Professor Patten does not hesitate to correct th 

great writers themselves as well as their commentators in regard t@locq 
the sequence of their ideas, and the order in which they occurred tq] 
them. He has given a good deal of attention to economic and philo 

sophic literature, and hidden beneath a repulsive phraseology aj Tr 
possibly lurk many observations worthy of consideration. But te yé 
disentangle them would require far more time and space than I hay@ly ¢ 






at my command; they may be commended to the respectful considerag 
tion of the few scholars who really have any particular knowledge 
the subject ; to the general public the whole exposition will be inf! 
pressive and unintelligible. 

It isa hard duty to criticise frankly a book like this. If one coul 
be sure that it would only be read by persons who had a fz 
acquaintance with English history and literature, one would 
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th-tub 
ituries |e disposed to pass over its wild statements and baseless arguments with 
> most fe a smile, and to dwell upon its stimulating and thought-promoting 
ov the qualities. But one cannot but fear that the academic position and the, 
ituries fp for many reasons, well-founded reputation of its author may give it a 
ume in fp Wide vogue in American colleges. I can hardly conceive anything 
off by (E more inischievous than to put this in the hands of students at a time 
akcfast ff when they ought to be learning the well-ascertained outlines of history, 
alleged ff the methods of sound argument, the rules of evidence, and a lucid and 
if his pedantic style. Lest I should be thought too severe, let me end 
‘alising § With two examples of the sort of reckless assertion which proceeds 

to allfom Puritan prejudice masquerading as _ psychological science. 
se the Professor Patten takes the Puritan side as against Laud with regard 
ht just ff the Book of Sports. There is a good deal to be said for that view. 
nicious But what excuse can there be for such an assertion as this? 

‘The key to the situation lies in the once universal notion that the 
recount #Popular sports, by exciting the sexual passions, promoted the growth of 
rbourer§ population. The loss of virtue that the Puritans denounced in the May 
-ofessorg games was to the ruling class an argument in their favour. The noble 
tion offvho debauched the wives and daughters of his tenantry did not think 
nged topilat he did wrong; on the contrary he told himself that he was doing 

To the§tle nation a service” (p. 137). The explanation which the author 
-en intogovides for this remarkable condition of affairs only shows how 
ad beenfdangerous a thing may be a little anthropology. And now read 
e made,filis : 

now bef “It must be remembered that the church was in reality a civil 
rofessorp’ganisation whose main end was peace and security. Its clergy did 
on theregot, therefore, express that condemnation of sensual indulgences 
hich modern opinion demands, but weve content if no breaches of 
le peace occurred, in the belief that the nation was safest when the 
tention of individuals was diverted from public affairs by oppor- 
mities to indulge their passions” (p. 133). This is not history : 
fis commonplace anticlericalism. W. J. AsHiLEy 
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Englis! 
volume 
rrect thg 
egard t@local Variations in Wages. By F. W. LAwRENcE. (London: 
urred t# Tiongmans, Green & Co. 1899.) 

nd phil ; ? ba ; ? ; , 
ogy mal THis essay, which gained the Adam Smith prize at Cambridge in 
But tee year 1897, is a most excellent and useful piece of work. It not 
tly contains most valuable information about wages arranged in a 
agrammatic form, but also suggests many lines of new inquiry for 
e student who shall proceed with any further investigations into 
is field. The following criticism is deliberately aimed at picking out 
iy faults, and does not in any way profess to make a fair estimate of 
value of the work, in the belief that more good is served in the 
e of such a careful and valuable contribution to economic science 
deliberate criticism in detail and other than general praise. A 
rious piece of work deserves serious criticism. 
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The author has no right to discard the ordinary methods of statis. 
tical inquiry. We have local variations in wages—what are the causes 
of these variations? In such a case the ordinary statistical procedure 
is to determine whether the variations in the variable we are consider. 
ing (in this case generally mean wages per hour) are correlated with 
some other variable (for instance, the density of the population). It 
may be urged that the theory of correlation is only completely useful 
and intelligible when the number of instances is large and the dis. 
tributions are normal. But even if the number of instances is small, 
the correlation coefficient remains the best test we have of the 
possible causal connection between two sets of variables, and though 
the distributions are skew the correlation coefficient still has a 
meaning. In a paper published in the Proceedings of the [Royal 
Society, volume lx., Mr. Yule states in conclusion that ‘‘ We can now 
see that the use of normal regression formule is quite legitimate in all 
cases so long as the necessary limitations of interpretation are recog. 
nised. JBravais’ 7 always remains a coefficient of correlation.’ 
This conclusion is, at any rate up to the present, unchallenged. It is 
therefore very tiresome to find Mr. Lawrence saying (p. 8), ‘In order 
to test the correspondence between this population curve and the 
mean wage, there is constructed a curve showing the difference between 
the two: so that the result may be expressed as— 


; : square root of population 
Mean wage per hour in pence, minis 500 2 


And in order to consider how far the population in any way 
explains the fluctuation in wages, this new curve must be compared 
with the mean wage curve to see which is the least irregular.” The 
construction of such a difference curve is, of course, a familiar statis- 
tical device and one of the greatest service in certain cases. But here 
the problem is—What is the correspondence between the population 
curve (that is, acurve showing the square root of the population divided 
by 500) and the mean wage? The answer is to be found by calculating 
the correlation coefficient. The answer to the inquiry is more siimply 
and accurately stated as follows!: In the case of 75 towns (London 
not being included) the mean wage is 7°86 pence per hour, witha 
standard deviation of 0°59 pence per hour. The mean of the function 
given by the square root of the population divided by 500 is 0-55, with 
a standard deviation of 0:265, and the correlation coefficient of these 
two is nearly 0°63—a high degree of correlation. The regression 
equation can. now be written down, and in calculating the standard 
deviation we have done much “to form a numerical estimate of the 
total amount of the fluctuations for each of the two curves”’ (p. 9). 
The author adds together (irrespective of size) the amounts of the 
changes in passing from one town to the next. This procedure is 
open to the obvious objection (which the author very properly makes at 


1 Mr. Lawrence kindly supplied me with the figures. 
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the top of page 10) that the result depends to some extent upon the 
order in which the towns are taken, and by various experiments he 
shows that this does not seriously affect the result. Still any method 
depending upon the order in which the variables are arranged when 
that order is fortuitous (and not for instance the order in time) is some- 
what unsatisfactory. 

It is necessary to complain again that in another passage the 
author while practically stating a regression equation does not 
state the standard deviation and the correlation coefficient. On 
p. 17 we are told that 7d. + zi, x square root of population, 
is fairly representative of wages in the South and in Yorkshire. 
For 28 towns (including London) it appears! that the correlation co- 
efficient between mean wages and ,}, of the square root of the 
population is 0°73—a very striking result, and the regression of the 
wages on the population function is 0°76. It is true that in this 
case the data are very small and rather skew, but if any statement 
of this nature is to be made it were well that the results should be 
expressed in the ordinary form. 

But to turn from criticism of detail to the author’s conclusions, 
which are best stated in his own words. 

‘‘(1) The variations in wages in the same trade from town to town 
are considerable. 

(2) In towns in which wages are high in one trade, they are 
generally high in another, and vice versa; this is more particularly 
true in the various branches of the building industry, where we 
find carpenters’ wages approximating very closely in each town to 
the average of all the branches. 

‘‘(3) Comparing labourers’ wages with artisans’, we find they 
generally vary together, and the variations are more nearly equal in 
amount than proportional to their respective wages. 

‘““(4) Marked changes in general level are noticeable as we pass 
from one part of the country to another, and in consequence, in 
saying that wages in a town are high or low, we shall be careful to 
notice its geographical environment. 

‘‘(5) Taken in their proper environment the large towns show the 
highest wages, and if we neglect the smallest towns we may say of 
the rest with an approach to accuracy, ‘The larger the town the 
higher the wage.’ 

‘‘(6) In attempting to estimate the correct allowance to be made 
for the differing sizes of the prominent towns, we may turn the square 
roots of their population into money at the rate of 800 a penny. 
But this is subject to changes of general level as we pass from one 
part of the country to another, and when smaller towns are taken into 
account the accuracy becomes less and the allowance has to be rather 
larger. 

It is useless to expatiate upon the interest of these conclusions. 


1 Mr. Lawrence kindly supplied me with the figures. 
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They alone are sufficient to indicate the value of the work. Probably 
this book will in the future form the starting point for all investi- 


gations into the causes of local variations in wages. 
C. P. Sancer 


Sympathetic Strikes and Sympathetic Lockouts. By FRED. 8. 
Hau, Ph.D. Columbia University, New York. 1898, 
(8vo., pp. VIII., 118). 


Dr. Hauu’s short monograph forms one of the Studies edited by 
the Faculty of Political Science of his University. It is divided into 
four chapters, the first being introductory; the second dealing with 
«Origin and Development’”’; the third with ‘ Analysis”; while the 
fourth and last treats of ‘‘ The Future as indicated by the Past.” A 
select bibliography of the history of strikes and lockouts is appended. 

The whole of the essay is well worth careful perusal, and the 
student of Trade Unionism will not fail to learn much from Dr. Hall's 
diagnosis of that phase of the ‘‘ labour movement” which is indicated 
by his title. At times, as when he speaks of the attitude of English 
federations as being decidedly favourable to sympathetic strikes, and 
gives the first place to a quotation from the rules of the Federation of 
Shipping and Allied Trades in proof thereof, he appears to have written 
with 1889 and the somewhat inflated and militant trade-unionism of 
the immediately succeeding years too much in mind. But on the 
whole his summary is discriminating. The instances he cites and the 
disputes that he describes are drawn from a world-wide area, and his 
conclusions show that he has been able to put the phenomena of the 
Great Dock Strike and of the beginning of the decade in their true 
perspective. 

Dr. Hall’s first chapter is largely devoted to the task of definition, 
and we wish that he could have seen his way to the substitution of 
some other word for that duplicated in his title, if for no other reason 
than that its retention appears to involve the risk of such a barbarous 
phrase as “striking sympathy ”’ creeping into trade union literature. 
It is true that our author only introduces this phrase with the implied 
protest of quotation marks, but the horrid thing is there. 

Definition turns largely on the analysis of motives, and we think 
that Dr. Hall has been led into error in the inclusion of a class of 
strikes as being ‘‘nearly related to sympathetic strikes though not 
identical with them,’’ when those who cease work do so, either because 
there is nothing for them to do, in consequence of the original stoppage, 
or because of intimidation on the part of the original strikers. It is 
clear, however, that in the first case the men who cease work may or 
may not be in sympathy with the original movement, while in the 
second, since intimidation is necessary, they must be assumed to 
be either neutral or antipathetic, rather than sympathetic in their 
attitude. Dr. Hall suggests indeed, that both these cases of 
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cessation may be called ‘‘ compulsory strikes,’ but, since the former 
is the direct involuntary result of the organic character of industry, 
and in the latter the voluntary element is also entirely absent, 
although from quite other causes, the suggested classification appears 
to be also misleading. In the one case the conditions of industrial 
interdependence step in and settle the question as to whether work 
shall or shall not be continued ; and in the second the answer is pro- 
vided by an organised body of men, free for the moment from the 
restraints of the law. In each case, therefore, it appears to be a mis- 
take to describe the stoppage of work as a strike at all, and still more 
misleading to say that it is ‘‘nearly related” to a sympathetic move- 
ment. In spite of what seems to be some confusion of the issue here, 
the writer arrives in the end at a sound conclusion in accepting the 
definition of the sympathetic strike adopted by the New York Labour 
Bureau, as one when workmen “ having no grievance of their own take 
action out of the belief that another body of workers is not fairly 
treated, and so take up the cause ”’ (p. 14). 

Then follows a brief, but interesting piece of psychological analysis : 
What is the real motive of the sympathetic striker? Is he really 
altruistic in his action? Has he after all no grievance of his own? Dr. 
Hall concludes that he has, for, side by side with an apparent altruism, 
the self-regarding motive is found, not simply in ‘‘ the consciousness that 
an injury to one is the concern of all,” but in the expectation of having 
the favour returned when his own need may arise (p. 14). Here we 
have the Gréve par solidarité, sans demande speciale, of the French 
classification, which Dr. Hall mentions only in order to criticise as 
ignoring the altruistic element implied by the word ‘ sympathétic.” 
But both the expression preferred by Dr. Hall, and that adopted in 
the French report after all appear to do little more than hint at the 
truth: sympathy is often present, but it is rarely, if ever, pure; the 
feeling of solidarity is often there, but it is generally vague and in- 
effective, although still, as Mr. Frederic Harrison has written, ‘a 
perfectly real and powerful force, when it can be organised and brought 
into practical result.” And, as a rule, this is very difficult, for, con- 
flicting with it, generally stronger than it, is the sectional, and even 
the individualistic sentiment. There emerge, however, phenomena of 
the industrial world that we are able to recognise as having more of 
this or that characteristic, and the classification of which, on the basis 
of the dominant motive, thus becomes permissible. The evasive 
character of economic motives, as displayed in industrial movements, 
is illustrated in Dr. Hall’s criticism of the conventional distinction 
between strikes and lockouts, a distinction that he is inclined to regard 
as ‘‘ both valueless and mischievous,” for, when adopted as a basis of 
classification, he considers that it represents little more than an 
attempt to place responsibility on one side or the other. The 
sympathetic form of dispute, in spite of all complexity of motives, 
appears to be the one which can be most easily classified, and which can 
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alone be appropriately divided under the two above mentioned heads 
(p. 36). 

Dr. Hall’s analysis leaves the final impression that the area of a 
sympathetic dispute is only in very exceptional circumstances likely to 
reach to great dimensions, for the sufficient reason that the bigger it 
grows, the less effective it will tend to become, while, as for the project 
of a universal strike, it simply ‘will not work.’’ He argues, and 
supports his argument by instances, that ‘“‘sympathetic strikes mark 
the indiscretion of young unions”; even Mr. Powderly, the Grand 
Master of the Knights of Labour, is said never to have gone into a 
strike willingly (p. 80), and ‘established unions are almost entirely 
opposed to such actions” (p. 93). There are exceptions to this state- 
ment, but such unions, with a tradition to follow and funds to guard, 
are doubtless likely to be more alive to the financial loss which the 
original strikers may incur from a sympathetic extension of the dispute ; 
be it from the direct loss of the contributions of those who come out 
on strike; from the claims for support that these may advance ; fromm 
the increased number of subsidiary workers who are thrown out of 
employment and from the claims that they too are likely to put forward ; 
or finally, from the loss of general public sympathy, which, as Dr. Hall 
points out, is apt to vary inversely with the spread of a sectional 
working-class sympathy that shows itself in the throwing down of 
tools (pp. 67, 68). It will be gathered that Dr. Hall is very far from 
belonging to the class of ‘‘ alarmists,” who, as he remarks on p. 79, 
have given most attention to the special subject with which this essay 
deals. He is, on the contrary, judicial in tone, dispassionate in treat- 
ment, cautious—even calming—in the conclusions he draws. 

ERNEST AVES 


The City Wilderness. A Settlement Study by Residents and 
Associates of the South End House. Edited by Rosurr A. 
Woops, Head of the House. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 319 pp.,crown 8vo. 1899.) 


Soutu Enp Hovsz is one of the numerous American progeny of 
Toynbee Hall—there are now more than a score of these settlements 
in various parts of the United States—which have sprung into active 
existence during the last ten years. At its inception in 1892 it was 
known as Andover House by virtue of its connection with the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Andover, and was the first college settlement to be 
established in Boston. But the adoption of a new title with a local 
application in 1895 did not signify any deviation from its original 
purpose of ‘‘ resident study and work”’ in one of the poorest and most 
wretched districts of the town. Indeed, the book before us is a com- 
plete justification, if need there be, not only of the original ideal of the 
institution, but also of the diligent and effective way in which it has 
been followed out in actual practice. It is full of trustworthy inform- 
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ation about the conditions of life in a degenerate section of a New 
England town, put in a quiet and forcible way by men who are 
thoroughly conversant with the facts under consideration ; and who, 
moreover, besides being impartial and painstaking students, are also 
obviously concerned to do all that lies in their power to find some 
practical solution for the problems which confront them. 

Mr. Robert A. Woods, the Head of the House, whose earlier book on 
English Social Movements will be known to many readers, contributes 
several very instructive chapters on ‘‘ Work and Wages,” ‘‘ Social 
Recovery,” and ‘“‘The Total Drift’’; chapters on ‘‘ Population’’ and 
“ Public Health” by Mr. Frederick A. Bushée and Dr. Charles D. 
Underhill respectively, and an anonymous chapter on “The Roots of 
Political Power,” are also particularly interesting ; and there are seven 
maps or diagrams which serve to illustrate the text. 

The South End of Boston comprises some 40,000 inhabitants, 
mostly living in more or less insanitary tenement houses, and huddled 
together upon an area of half a square mile, which has been reclaimed 
from the sea, The extraordinary heterogeneous character of the people 
is shown by the fact that in one school every country in Europe is 
represented ; while in another, out of 685 children, “200 are Ivish, 
170 are Americans, 121 Jews, 61 coloured, 9 Germans, and 124 are of 
other nationalities.’’ It is byno means surprising to be told that such 
a district is ‘‘ distinctly lacking in economic individuality as it is in 
any sort of local esprit de corps ;”’ and that, in spite of some twenty-two 
churches and chapels, the saloon-keeper and the political ward ‘“‘ boss” 
are the chief embodiments of such authority as is understanded of the 
people. 

The liquor traffic ‘“‘ represents the largest single trade interest in 
the district.” And, at election times, since ‘‘in each ward of such a 
section as this, it is safe to say that there are five or six hundred men 
who are more or less influenced by the political talk of the saloon,” it 
follows that ‘‘ other things being at all equal, the man who has the 
greater number of saloon-keepers on his side will surely be elected.” 
The politician, it appears, has no need to deal with individuals, and 
finds it much easier to effect his purposes by means of the various 
social and political clubs which are exceedingly prolific in these parts. 
The tendency to organise begins with the children. Almost every boy 
in the tenement house quarters belongs to a gang consisting of from 
five to forty members. Each gang has its own “corner” or “ hang- 
out,” and is controlled by quasi-officials with such expressive titles as 
the ‘‘ bully,” the ‘‘ judge,’ and the ‘‘counsellor.”” As the boys grow 
up the more respectable form into clubs with a common meeting place 
for social purposes ; and these, together with the regular political clubs, 
offer a convenient hunting ground for the political ‘‘ boss” with his 
effective but frankly corrupt staff of lieutenants and ‘“‘heelers.” As a 
natural result, it is impossible for any one who is not ‘‘a gang man,’ 
and is without ‘ gang-connections,’ to overcome the candidate of 
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the ‘‘Machine Club” which stands at the head of the political 
organisation. 

However, in spite of all these extremely depressing facts, the 
residents of South End House are by no means in a state of despair. 
They see unmistakable signs of gradual improvement in the general 
conditions of the district. Thus, for instance, ‘‘ Massachusetts legis- 
lation against the sweating system has practically abolished that 
iniquity in Boston; while the general legislation of the State—in- 
cluding the limitation of the weekly hours of work for women and 
minors to fifty-eight, the prohibition of child-labour under the age of 
fourteen, and the requirement of rather strict sanitary regulations— 
prevents a low order of factory industry.” And they believe that the 
actual results of their own many-sided work are enough to justify the 
assurance of hope for the future. J. CARTER 


The Federal Census. Critical Essays by Members of the 
American Economic Association, Collected and Edited by 
a Special Committee. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. March, 1899.) 


Tus book should be of great interest to English readers, for many 
reasons : firstly, in view of the approaching census at home, they will 
find valuable critical examinations of the way in which census 
enumerations may fail; secondly, they are furnished with a guide to 
that extraordinary medley of figures, the American XIth Census; and 
thirdly, the critical handling of the great number of statistical problems 
which the Census authorities endeavour to solve, provides lessons in 
Practical Sociology nearly as valuable as those of Mr. Carroll D. 
Wright’s book on that subject itself. 

Apart from the admitted untrustworthiness of many of its figures, 
the great fault of the American Census is due to a want from which 
England also suffers; there is no permanent Census office, and 
there is an almost complete lack of continuity (from which we are 
fortunately saved) in the Census organisation ; the tenth Census ménage 
was, when the eleventh began to be organised, represented by a single 
clerk in charge of all the documents. The new superintendent had 
in thirteen months to organise an army of clerks, examine their fitness, 
teach them their duties, and allocate their areas, decide all questions 
of method, erect suitable buildings, prepare all question forms, and 
print and distribute twenty-five million schedules. Meanwhile he was 
face to face with the central problem : how to extend the scope of the 
Census and improve its details without destroying its comparability in 
totals and items with the ten former reports. It is in this respect that 
the reports appear to have failed most completely. It is safe to say 
that no comparison should be made between the Census totals for 
different periods as they stand, but they should be studied and 
corrected under expert guidance till those parts which are exactly 
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comparable are deduced ; and it is a common cause of complaint on 
the part of the writers of this book, that the reports, so to say, pitch- 
fork totals at their readers with only the vaguest explanations of what 
they include, and that frequently the most careful search fails to reveal 
any exact definition of the items included. 

It is perhaps ungenerous to find fault with the Census for its ample 
extent, for however much open to criticism many of its measurements 
may be, and however easy it is for unscrupulous politicians to twist 
the rough totals of income, wealth, products and taxation, to support 
any arguments they please, after all there is a serious attempt made to 
obtain measurements of many quantities, in their nature commensur- 
able, the want of which is urgently felt by all economists and statisticians. 
The difficulties are threefold: to define the quantity which the econo- 
1iist wishes to measure; to choose the exact valuations which will 
come nearest this desideratum; and to organise the collection of the 
necessary returns. Any attempts to get over these difficulties are full 
of instruction to all statisticians who have the same ends in view, and 
if the government of the United States is willing to devote money and 
labour to these scientific experiments, all we can do is to be grateful 
to them, and to ask that the details of the investigation shall be given 
to us, so that by study of the methods employed we may learn what 
can be accomplished and what mistakes should be avoided. The chief 
fault of these reports appears to be that this information is not given. 

It would doubtless be better if this Herculean labour were sub- 
divided among different permanent offices, which, as in England, should 
supply periodical returns on different subjects, their frequency being 
proportioned to their importance. There appears to be a tendency 
towards this subdivision: the twelfth Census is to be very much 
lightened, and the officials will be able to devote themselves year by 
year to different sections of its undertakings, for they will be bound to 
publish separately a report on population (‘in the terms of the English 
language as spoken in this country”), and afterwards to collect other 
information (as to mines, transportation, &c.) and publish it by July 1st, 
1903. 

The most important question for the statistician is, ‘‘to which of this 
great mass of figures do the laws of cumulative accuracy apply ?”’ As we 
proceed to totals and averages, do we increase errors by simple addition, 
or are they eliminated in accordance with the laws of chance? This 
question is emphasised by Mr. Irving Fisher in what is perhaps the 
most valuable of these essays. He states, however, that a sum cannot 
be more accurate than the least accurate of its parts. If by accuracy 
is meant the ratio of the error to the total this is demonstrably false ; 
and it is easy to see that the total of the population of the States is 
more accurately stated when a faulty estimate (e.g. for Alaska) is 
included (so long as this estimate is not as much as double the fact), 
than if no estimate is made at all; the only remedy in such a case is 
to give two totals, one including items which may be expected to be 
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correct to a certain percentage, say, *1, and another including items 
with a larger range of possible error. If in each of forty states the 
error may be expected to be one in 1,000, the error in the total may, 
by the theory of chance, be expected to be right to one in 1,000 x ,/40, 
say 6,300. Among these figures there must be many which have this 
cumulative accuracy, and it is important that the genesis of the totals 
should be shown in order that the reader may form such an estimate. 
It may be worth noticing that if there are 100 figures in a column, 
each right to one in 1,000, the total will probably be right to one in 
10,000 ; if the separate figures refer to hundreds of thousands, the last 
two digits will be valueless; the total will be presumably in tens of 
millions and the last three digits valueless. It is perhaps too much to 
ask that any such simple rule as this should be used in official publica- 
tions ; but, if it was, a great deal of space and labour could be saved 
by not printing figures which are admittedly wrong: so many ciphers 
could always be placed at the top of a column, and the results given in 
the nearest round numbers which were probably correct and the 
possibility of erroneous deductions removed. In many cases, of course, 
the raw material of statistics is of specific interest, but only when the 
figures can profess to be correct to the last digit. This discussion is 
not of theoretic interest only, but the necessity of some such estimates 
is continually shown by these essays. In instances too many to record 
the totals are stated to be far and demonstrably in error, while they 
still have some positive value. To return to Mr. Fisher’s argument, 
averages and percentages are continually calculated in the reports and 
compared with one another, and with similar deductions from previous 
European and American Census reports, when in reality the apparently 
significant difference is far less than the error inherent in the figures 
themselves. The chief peculiarity of the American Census figures is 
their great inaccuracy, using the term as just defined. Mr. Fisher 
pleads for a lower or upper limit when it can be given ; e.g., the negro 
death-rate as stated is known to be a lower limit, for deaths are 
frequently not reported. He points also to another glaring statistical 
error common in the reports, viz.—the use of a wrong denominator 
in calculating rates, in particular an excessive increase in population 
to show a decreasing death-rate. The cumulative accuracy that is 
generally found in comparing rates published for different periods by 
the same authority, may be regarded as totally absent from the 
sequence of the Census reports, for the methods have constantly 
changed. 

To come to individual papers : the problem of inter-state migration 
is ably handled by Mr. Willcox; he shows that the natives of the 
Western and Southern States tend to remain where they are, those in 
the Central districts to move to adjacent States, and those in the 
Atlantic division to migrate to a greater distance. He gives a very 
useful caution against studying conjugal condition or the birth-rate 
without a correcting factor for the very different distribution by age 
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and sex in the East and West and in the North and South. Mr, 
Ripley puts in a plea for treatment by “areas of characterisation ”’ 
instead of in arbitrary topographical divisions. Mr. Holmes suggests 
an age-grouping, 3-7, 8-12, 13-17, &c., years, to eliminate erroneous 
returns. Prof. Mayo-Smith’s criticism of the statistics of occupations 
is searching. He shows “that it would be comparatively easy with a 
very slight stretching of terms to transpose large bodies of men from 
one occupation to another,” making ‘‘ comparison between different 
Censuses in regard to the number of men of a specified occupation 
extremely uncertain,” and he gives several examples of such uncertainty ; 
e.g., the number of woodchoppers are returned as having increased 
165 per cent., against a 30 per cent. increase in all gainful occupations. 
The division by grand groups of occupations produces some anomalous 
results. ‘‘ A book-keeper in a cotton-mill may be said to belong to 
trade, a porter in a brewery to transportation, and a labourer in any 
of these undertakings to be rendering personal service.” His analysis 
of the building up of totals in various occupations by members of various 
classes (native whites, coloured, immigrants, and according to age and 
sex) is very interesting. One example of a simple explanation of an 
apparently surprising fact may be given: ‘In plain words, this great 
tendency of females of foreign parentage to go into gainful occupations 
is due simply to the demand for domestic servants.” 

Mr. Irving Fisher’s paper, already referred to, should be studied by 
all interested in mortality figures. His view of the Census figures in 
this department may perhaps be sufficiently shown by his remark : 
“The ordinary reader is certainly excusable if he expects a book of 
figures to be fact, not fiction ;” and the ordinary reader may be very 
erateful to Mr. Fisher for showing how to extract the facts on which 
this fiction is founded. 

Passing by the studies of the statistics of crime and pauperism, it 
is a relief to find some words of praise in Mr. Kinley’s review of the 
mortgage figures; the complete methods of research employed are 
for once described in the reports, and the resulting volumes “are easily 
among the best portions of the census.” On pp. 239 seq. there is an 
interesting criticism of the method of sampling as applied to the selec- 
tion of counties for the examination of mortgages. 

There is not space to review the essays on Manufactures. ‘‘ The 
statistics of manufactures are among the weakest in the whole range 
of census reports, although more carefully compiled than most,’’ says 
Mr. North; from which we may deduce that there is a very solid sub- 
stratum of fact in the volumes, but that the English reader should 
make a careful study of these essays before attempting to use the 
Census figures, and even then he should leave the wage statistics 
severely alone. Similar remarks apply to the papers on Valuation and 
Taxation. 

On the whole we must hold this book to be of the very greatest 
importance. It has not been necessary to review the technicalities of 
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the papers in detail, for the simple reason that they should be studied 
at first hand by every one who has occasion to use the American Census 
reports, for clues are given to the maze of figures, caution boards are 
erected in dangerous places, and with this help the figures are found 
to be prepared more soundly than would at first sight appear. 

A. L. BowLey 


The Science of Finance, an Investigation of Public Expenditures 
and Public Revenues. By Prof. H.C. Apams. (New York: 
Holt and Co. 1898). 


TuE author of this work has for a long time been known to English 
economists as a prominent American representative of what is some- 
what vaguely described as ‘“‘the new school’’ of political economy, 
His reputation as a writer on financial questions has been solidly 
established by the standard treatise on Public Debts, which is indis- 
pensable to the student of that particular topic. 

Hence the announcement that Prof. Adams had in preparation a 
comprehensive work covering the whole field of finance naturally 
aroused high expectations. After a protracted delay, the task has 
been achieved, and is presented to students in the book before us. 
It is unnecessary to say that a great deal of valuable matter and 
suggestive thought are contained in this ‘‘advanced text book’”’ of 
“The Science of Finance.” No writer of Prof. Adams’ ability can 
handle a subject at the stage of development which financial theory 
has now reached without giving instruction and stimulation to learners 
and investigators. To contemplate the many debatable problems from 
the special American standpoint is by itself to perform an important 
service, for which we may be thankful. 

But notwithstanding our sense of obligation, we must also confess 
to a feeling of disappointment. It may have been that we hoped for 
more than was reasonable ; but there is, we cannot help thinking, a 
good deal that is unsatisfactory, and even defective, in our author's 
arrangement and handling of his matter. The adoption of a purely 
American point of view leads to limitations, and, in some cases, to 
positive mistakes, that detract from the great merits of the work. We 
miss the consistent and thorough use of the comparative method of 
study that is so prominent in the writings of some other American 
economists. Independence and originality of thought are markedly 
shown in Prof. Adams’ work; a fuller employment of s«the results 
attained by others, and a more careful study of the mass of facts which 
financial institutions afford in such embarrassing abundance, would 
have been, we venture to think, an enhancement of the first-mentioned 


qualities. 

The strength of the book lies, it is evident, not in development and 
expansion of the growing body of financial doctrine, nor, again, in its 
co-ordination or explanation of the financial systems of States, but 
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rather in its ‘‘ analysis ’’—the term is a favourite one with Prof. Adams 
—of special financial conditions, notably those existing at present in 
the United States. Work of this class is indeed of high importance, 
especially when done so excellently as by Prof. Adams. There remains, 
however, the doubt whether it can fitly be regarded as covering the 
field of finance. The American reader naturally wishes to know the 
facts and theories that concern his own country; but would he not 
profit more by a wider and less one-sided examination? Recent events 
show clearly that in all departments of political science each nation 
can learn much from the experience of other countries, and finance is 
no exception to the rule. 

Still, the task of special analysis is an essential part of financial 
theory, and some of the analyses in The Science of Finance may be 
regarded as permanent contributions ; e.g., the study of the corporation 
tax is of the utmost value, worked out as it is on so many different 
sides. (See pp. 381 sq., 449 sq.) In only one respect does there appear 
to be some weakness in these critical investigations, and that is on the 
purely economic side. Much greater use might have been made of 
modern economic theories (it is curious and suggestive that there is no 
mention of any English economist later than J. S. Mill); and in at 
least one instance a familiar economic theory is misinterpreted. We 
allude to the passage on p. 249, in which it is stated that ‘‘ Under a 
system of annual lease the payment for land will be determined by 
competition, and will equal the full economic rent. That is to say, 
the Government will take the total of the ‘excess profit’ arising from 
the industry of farming, leaving to the farmer his wages as a labourer 
and the interest on improvements, provided they represent an invest- 
ment of his capital. The Government might, it is true, leave a portion 
of this pure rent in the hands of the tenant, and in this manner create 
asystem of rent-sharing between itself and the tenant. According 
to modern fiscal theories, by which the revenue of the State is 
determined according to public necessities, this must be the case, 
since the payment by the farmer of the full economic rent to the State 
would result in his paying a relatively higher amount than would be 
paid by those engaged in commerce or manufacture.’ Here there is 
no recognition of the farmer’s ‘‘ profit’’ in the sense in which the term 
is used by Ricardo and Mill. Surely the “ pure rent” is merely the 
excess over ‘interest’ and ‘“‘earnings of management,” and its pay- 
ment to the State will only equalise the position of the farmer with 
that of the merchant or manufacturer, and not impose “a relatively 
higher amount’ on him. The slip is the more singular as the correct 
view is implied in the discussion of the property tax on land in another 
place (pp. 368-369). 

In Prof. Adams’ conception of the subject there are two main 
questions comprised in finance, viz., (1) ‘‘ What are the legitimate and 
necessary wants of a State ?’’ and (2) ‘‘ How may these wants be the 
most economically and advantageously supplied?’’ This mode of 
No. 35.—VOL. IX PP 
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formulation raises the preliminary question whether such inquiries are 
the subject matter of a ‘‘ science’”’? Can we with propriety speak of an 
independent “ Science of Finance ”’ as distinct from either ‘‘ Economics” 
or ‘‘ Political Science?”’ Even if an affirmative answer is given to these 
questions, itis hard tosee how a passage like the following can be justified : 
‘Tt is probable that such a provision would be followed by two results, 
both of which approve themselves to the Science of Finance” (p. 159). 
Is it not the function of an “art ’”’ to express approval or the reverse? 
To regard the ‘“ Science of Finance”’ as approving or disapproving, 
seems perilously like a return to the times when “ the inexorable laws 
of political economy” forbade workmen to strike for higher wages. 
Perhaps, however, the French and German equivalents (Science cles 
Finances and Finanzwissenschaft) may afford sufficient justification for 
using an English or Anglo-American parallel. 

The opening definition determines the arrangement of the treatise, 
which is divided into two main parts, one dealing with public expendi- 
ture, the other with the different forms of revenue. An introductory 
chapter explains that the wants of the State are, speaking broadly, 
reducible to a demand for money by which services and commodities 
can be purchased. Prof. Adams also shows very clearly that public 
expenditure is properly included in financial theory (pp. 20-23). The 
subdivisions of these two great heads present some interesting varia- 
tions from the usual treatment. Thus under “ Expenditure” a first 
Book is devoted to the topics naturally associated with the term, but a 
second Book follows, entitled, ‘‘ Budgets and Budgetary Legislation,” 
in which the methods of financial organisation and the preparation and 
passing of financial laws are discussed. This collocation suggests a 
criticism ; forit is hard to see any valid reason for putting such matters 
in connection with the examination of public wants. ‘The Budget” 
has, indeed, been always a difficulty to writers on finance. Plausible 
grounds may be given for making it a starting point of financial investi- 
gation. There are somewhat better reasons in favour of reserving it 
for the conclusion ; but its assignment as a section of ‘‘ expenditure” 
has, so far as we know, no precedent, and appears to be illogical. 
Financial legislation is as much concerned with receipts as with 
expenditure, while in its history the ‘“‘ opening of the budget,” from 
which the use of the term is derived, is made in ‘‘ Committee of Ways 
and Means,” not in “‘Committee of Supply,” and is, therefore, pri- 
marily associated with revenue, not with outlay. 

A similar effort to include different classes under a comprehensive 
heading is found in the second part of The Science of Finance, viz., in 
its placing ‘‘ Public Credit” as one of the heads of revenue. ‘‘ The 
revenue which flows into the Treasury of a State is,” says our author, 
‘fof three sorts. It may be a direct revenue, a derivative revenue, or 
an anticipatory revenue. .... In addition to direct and derivative 
revenues the State may secure funds through the use of its credit, that 
is to say, it may borrow money. This revenue is properly characterised 
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as anticipatory revenue”’ (pp. 219-220). It seems to us that there 
is here a confusion between ‘“‘a procuring of funds” and “‘ revenue” in 
the stricter sense of the term. In the analogous case of a private person, 
would it be right to include a loan received by him in his ‘“‘ income ” ? 
Prof. Adams’ treatment raises a further difficulty. If public borrowing 
be a form of revenue, must not the repayment of public debt be a form 
of expenditure? and yet the subject of debt-payment is handled in the 
concluding section (§ 84, not 83, as in the text) of the treatise, i.c., under 
the head of “‘ Revenue.” 

These, however, are merely matters of external arrangement. In 
substance, the Book on ‘‘ The Budget” is quite separate from its com- 
panion Book, and the Book on “ Public Credit ” is really an abridgment 
of some of the theory in the author’s earlier Public Debts, and thus 
essentially independent. But though arrangement is subordinate, it is 
not to be neglected, as it often throws light on the gradation and con- 
nection of thought of the writer, and we have therefore felt bound to 
notice the deviations from the normal grouping which find favour with 
Prof. Adams. 

It is not possible for a reviewer to follow in detail the serried 
order of exposition setting forth critical analyses of the many problems 
in each department of finance, many of them of a convincing character, 
and all forcing the reader to fresh thought on each point, even though 
the final result may be dissent from the author’s conclusion. We have 
to be content with a reference to some salient features of the discussions 
and notice of the comparatively few cases where error makes its 
appearance. 

In considering the question of public outlay, the mode of investiga- 
tion is adapted to obtain a general law controlling the action of States, 
rather than to provide a concrete picture of the system and degrees of 
State expenses. The industrial, social, and political development of 
the society will condition the amount and proportion of its outlay, 
and the financier must take these as data of his problem. The 
expenditure of the State is grouped by Prof. Adams under three 
heads—viz., ‘‘ protective,” “‘commercial,” and “ developmental,” and 
his “law ’’ seems to be that the first tends to decrease, while the last 
tends to grow with the progress of society (pp. 61, 79, 81). General 
commercial expenses are also likely to increase (p. 81). Such clear-cut 
divisions and positive statements of tendencies possess a great attrac- 
tion, but when tested by application to particulars they do not prove 
so satisfactory. Is it possible to mark off “ protective” from “ develop- 
mental” outlay? The expense of reformatories is ‘‘ protective,” but is 
the cost of State inspection of factories, or of merchant shipping, or 
that of the maintenance of a railway commission, all of which are 
regarded as developmental, in any respect different? Is it not more 
correct to say that public outlay is, or should aim at -eing, at once 
“ protective’ and “‘ developmental,” as punishment should be preventive 
and reformatory? Again, we read “ that an absolute as well as a relative 
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decrease may be expected in military expenses as time goes on” (p. 57), 
but the proposition is not supported by adequate evidence. Indeed, in 
some references an important part of the example is omitted. Thus 
(p. 41) the expenditure of Victoria for defence is put at a very low 
amount, without any mention of her position as a British colony, 
enjoying the advantages of the English Army and Navy. It is rather 
dangerous to reason from the empirical law that “the necessary 
expenses of the individual decrease in proportion as he rises in con- 
dition,” to the conclusion that the defence of the State will become 
less costly in proportion to its other tasks. 

Another general proposition, “that the burden of the fiscal 
system lies rather on the rules adopted for collecting revenue than on 
the amount of revenue collected” (p. 94) is remarkable as showing 
the recoil from Ricardo’s view, ‘that the great evil of taxation lies 
in its amount,” and from Say’s ‘golden maxim,” and as indicating 
the advance in economic conditions during the century. 

The chapters on the Budget are full of important matter. Pavr- 
ticularly valuable are the descriptions of the American financial system, 
which bear the impress of first-hand knowledge and close observation. 
Less admirable are the notices of the English system, where our 
author appears to have relied too much on M. Stourm’s Le Budget— 
a serviceable work, but one not free from error. For example, the idea 
that in the English committees of “ ways and means ’’ and “ supply,” 
‘‘as a matter of fact, none but the leaders commonly attend, and none 
but the representatives of some party, or some faction of a party, 
venture to take part in the discussion” (p. 147), is altogether un- 
founded. The ‘bore’ has a peculiarly “happy hunting ground” in 
the discussions on ‘‘supply.” This mistake is the more unfortunate in 
that it leads to an ignoring of the vital difference between the English 
and Continental methods of dealing with financial legislation. The 
former places the weight of responsibility on the Cabinet; the latter 
distributes it between the Government and the Chamber, and thereby 
practically removes it altogether. A similar criticism must be passed 
on the explanation of the basis of distinction between ‘consolidated 
fund” and annual charges (p. 156). The Army and Navy are “ per- 
manent institutions,” far more so than the “ Irish Queen’s Colleges,” 
but Army and Navy depend on annual votes, while the main revenue 
of the Queen’s Colleges is charged on ‘‘ the Consolidated Fund.” In 
fact, the division is partly arbitrary, and sometimes is the result of 
Parliamentary needs. 

A point of more scientific interest is the decision on the respective 
merits of the French and English (as also American) methods of 
conceiving the Budget. In the former the transactions of each year 
are taken as a unit. The latter deals with actual receipts and out- 
lay. Prof. Adams, with an unusual hesitation, seems to favour 
the French system, which is, he justly remarks, the system of 
‘the best corporation accounting” (p. 206). The two cases are not, 
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however, “quite on all fours.” In dealing with company accounts it 
is necessary to determine the expenses and earnings of each year, 
because there are distinct and opposed interests involved. The holder 
of preference stock (the American ‘bond holder”) may lose his 
interest by a manipulation of accounts. There is no such interest in 
the finances of the independent State (the problem might arise in the 
Greek or Egyptian finances), and therefore the cash account is prefer- 
able by reason of its simplicity and speedy adjustment. 

In dealing with public revenue the subject of public lands and 
industries comes naturally as the first topic. Prof. Adams applies his 
economic theory respecting ‘‘the law of increasing returns”’ to the 
question of determining what should be ‘ State managed” industries 
with considerable effect. We would, however, dispute his inclusion of 
‘tax monopolies” under this head. They are essentially different in 
character. The French treatment of tobacco belongs to ‘“ taxation” 
rather than to ‘‘ State industries.” We have also to note a serious 
mistake in the assertion that ‘“‘in England the growth of tobacco and 
its manufacture are strictly prohibited” (p. 271). All readers of Mr. 
C. Booth’s monumental work will remember the account of the London 
tobacco factories, and the latest “Inland Revenue Report” to hand 
declares that there are nearly 500 establishments for tobacco manu- 
facture in the United Kingdom. It is one of the prosperous private 
industries of the country. 

In the financial system of the modern State, taxation unquestion- 
ably plays by far the largest part. It is, therefore, on it that the 
financial theorist will concentrate his energies both for analysis and 
for exposition. Prof. Adams is in agreement in this respect with his 
predecessors, but he simplifies his task by avoiding the consideration 
of particular taxes and dealing altogether with the several character- 
istics of the tax system. One chapter considers the apportionment of 
taxation ; another discusses the classification of taxes; a third examines 
their working. ‘‘ Administrative Considerations”? make up the contents 
of still another. ‘‘ Suggestion for a Revenue System” (suited for the 
United States) is the appropriate title of the concluding chapter. 
In one important respect Prof. Adams is in advance of his American 
colleagues. He sees clearly that the exaggerated conception of fees 
and special assessments cannot permanently hold its ground. They are 
noticed as sources of revenue, but in a cursory way, which is most 
significant. The proposed classification of taxes proper is not quite 
impervious to criticism. The principal grouping is into (1) taxes on 
income ; (2) taxes on property as a source of income; (3) taxes on 
business. The great category of taxes on consumption (or commodities) 
vanishes because ‘‘ there are no such taxes” (p. 356). This is a hard 
saying, and its oppressiveness is not removed by finding ‘‘ customs and 
excises”’ placed as a sub-head of ‘‘ taxes on business.” Most persons 
will, we believe, adhere to the older view as more correct and con- 
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venient. In like manner the treatment of incidence and the distinction 
drawn between the “incidence” and the “ effect” of a tax may be 
disputed. ‘‘ By the incidence of taxes is meant the final resting place 
of their payment. . . . . Manifestly there can be no payment by the 
citizen unless there is a corresponding receipt by the Government” 
(pp. 388-389). This summary limitation involves a departure from the 
real meaning of the term, and is certainly not supported by usage. An 
impost which yields no revenue could, if this meaning were accepted, 
have no incidence ; such, e.g., would be the case with a successful pro- 
tective duty. In this Book we also meet with some doubtful generalisa- 
tions, such as, ¢.g., ‘‘ The same income should not be attacked by two 
or more parts of a revenue system” (p. 386). From this it would 
follow that the Englishman who pays income tax ought not to pay 
rates nor a land tax nor a dog tax (we cannot say ‘nor tea duty,” for 
in Prof. Adams’ analysis customs are a business tax, though paid by 
the consumer), which of itself makes the proposition appear untenable. 

By far the most excellent part of the discussion of taxation is that 
devoted to criticism and suggestions for a reform in the tax systems of 
the United States. Fully conscious of the limitations imposed by the 
federal constitution, and by the sentiments of the people, Prof. Adams 
seeks to develop a plan which would separate the tax system of the 
central government, the States, the rural districts, and the towns. 
Each class is to have its peculiar sources of revenue, and points of 
contact are avoided. No one but an American with full knowledge 
of the circumstances could form a sound judgment as to the feasibility 
of this scheme. The outsider must content himself with stating that 
it appears to be carefully thought out, and eminently ingenious in its 
details. He may also add that it enables him to realise better than 
before the advantages of the ‘unitary”’ over the “federal” State. 
The reform of local taxation in the United Kingdom would be harder 
than it is were our Constitution a federal one, excluding the possibility 
of using the most effective methods of levy. 

Finally, we must call attention to the need for careful revision of 
the text in view of the second and later editions that will inevitably 
be required. Prof. Adams explains in his preface that the work was 
published during his absence. This unfortunate circumstance probably 
accounts for the unusually abundant crop of misprints and errata in 
general. Writing without materials of reference, we believe (but are 
not sure) that Mill’s Principles was published in 1848, not in 1846 
(p. 288), and we are certain that the French Revolution did not take 
place in 1787 (p. 110), and that no Constitution was promulgated in 
that year in France. These are but samples of blots which should not 
be allowed to disfigure a work which is, after all deductions have been 
made, a truly noteworthy contribution to the theory of finance. 

C. F. BastaBLe 
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Women and Economics. A Study of the Economic Relation 
between Men and Women as a Factor in Social Evolution. 
By CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. (London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Boston: Small, Magnard and Company. 
1899. Pp. vii., 340. 8vo.) 


[r is not easy to do justice to this remarkable work in a review: 
Mrs. Stebson has her own message to deliver and her own manner of 
delivering it; neither extracts nor summary can give any adequate 
impression of either. This is as true of the prose essay as of the 
poem which precedes it. Considered separately, many of the theories 
seem far-fetched and many of the statements exaggerated to the point 
of caricature ; but, taken as whole, the book reminds one of a strong 
healthy wind, rushing into some stuffy corner of a forest, sweeping 
away the dead leaves, breaking off the dead boughs, and blowing 
down the decayed trees; showing what is dead, what dying, and what 
alive, leaving the forest, as Mrs. Stetson leaves the Women’s Question 
—by no means as she found it. 

The theory is based on one significant fact and its results :— 


“We are the only animal species in which the female depends on the male 
for food, the only animal species in which the sex-relation is also an 
economic relation. With us an entire sex lives in a relation of economic 
dependence upon the other sex, and the economic relation is combined with 
the sex-relation. The economic status of the human femake is relative to the 
sex-relation.”’ 

This economic relation has had its advantages as a factor in social 
evolution :— 


“As the male, acting through his natural instincts, steadily encroached 
upon the freedom of the female until she was reduced to the state of economic 
dependence, he thereby assumed the position of provider for this creature no 
longer able to provide for herself... . . The subjection of woman has involved 
to an enormous degree the maternalizing of man. Under its bonds he has 
been forced into new functions, impossible to male energy alone. He has had 
to learn to love and care for some one besides himself.”’ 


Apart from this purpose which it has accomplished, this economic 
dependence of women on men is wholly bad in its effect, either from 
the ethical, the economic, or the social point of view. It is responsible 
for the evils of our present economic condition, and Mrs. Stetson 
would have us believe, for ‘‘ our dual nature.’”’ While men have been 
advancing through specialisation to organisation, and are now prepared 
for a more collective life, women have remained industrially where 
they began. 

‘‘ Whatever she has been allowed to do must be done in private and alone, 
the first-hand industries of savage times.” 

The individualistic character of woman’s work and life re-acts 
through heredity on the character of men. The success of the labour 
movement depends on the success of the women’s movement. 
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“A society whose economic unity is a sex-union can no more develope 
beyond a certain point industrially than a society like the patriarchal, whose 
political unit was a sex-union, could develop beyond a certain point individually, 
The best freeing of the individual makes possible {the best combination of 
individuals.” 

The economic independence of women must evidently lead to a 
change in the present conception of a family or home. Into this 
question Mrs. Stebson enters very fully. A few quotations will explain 
her point of view :— 

‘We need the society of those dear to us, their love and companionship, 
These will endure. But the common cook-shops of our industrially un- 
developed homes, and all the allied evils, are not essential, and need not 
endure.”’ 

‘‘Eating is an individual function. Cooking is a social function. Neither 
is in the faintest degree a family function.” 

“On the side of knowledge it is permanently impossible that half the 
world, acting as amateur cooks for the other half, can attain any high degree 
of scientific accuracy or technical skill. The development of any labour 
requires specialization, and specialization is forbidden to our cook-by-nature 
system.” 

‘*No, the human race is not well nourished by making the process of 
feeding it a sex-function.” 

‘* A family unity which is bound together by a table-cloth is of questionable 
value.” 

These brilliant pieces of analysis are perhaps the most valuable 
part of Mrs. Stetson’s work. She shows such insight into matters 
with which we are all familiar, that we are drawn to feel confidence in 
her interpretation of their cause. In any case, her theories serve to 
throw light on, and to give emphasis to facts which require light and 
emphasis. The biological standpoint serves its purpose if it shows 
that economic dependence is not ‘natural’ for women; that the 
desire for specialisation and individual development is a sign of growth, 
not decadence. Here the social problem is attacked from a new 
point of view. One of the strongest arguments against collectivisin 
has always been its effect on the home and family. Collectivists have 
now a theory of the evolution of the home admirably adapted to 
supple rent and complete their theory of the evolution of industry. 

Frances M. Buty 


How the English Workman Lives. By a German Coal Miner. 
(London: P. 8. King. 1899. Pp. 97. 1s.) 


To see ourselves as others see us is not always so pleasant as Herr 
Diickershoff makes it for English readers. He has been working for 
some years as a coal miner at Newcastle, having had to leave the 
Fatherland in consequence of Socialistic proclivities, which proved 
obnoxious to the authorities. The life of the English workman is 
pronounced happy by him altogether. ‘‘ No German who is in work 
here has any longing to return.” ‘ England is at least fifty years ahead 
of Germany.’ The absence of police interference especially impresses 
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the German. “ Lése Majesté is not recognised.” ‘Generally speaking, 
the condition of the labourer is better, and necessaries are cheaper 
than in Germany.” The strife between employers and workmen is 
not bitter. ‘‘ Employers regard workmen as fellow-creatures rather 
than as commodities.” ‘‘ English workmen do not attack capital itself, 
but only the abuse of capital, and the exploitation of workmen by the 
capitalist class.” 

Our visitor makes two important exceptions to his general praise— 
women and weather. The German women are harder working and 
more frugal than English women, and cook better. ‘The privileges 
here conceded to a woman to a greater extent than in Germany are 
abused by many of them, for they frequent the taverns just as the men 
do.” ‘‘ Tipsy women are as plentiful as tipsy men on Saturday nights. 
At first sight this disgusts a German, but in time he gets used to it.” 
The first experience of the climate is also repellent. ‘‘I have never 
encountered a less healthy climate. . . . A foreigner has to go through 
all sorts of ailments on first settling here.” 

The book, as the translator remarks, has an interest above other 
books of the sort, in that it is written by a genuine working man, not 
a middle-class observer of working men. The translation seems to have 
been done well; preserving a certain Herodotean quaintness which 
characterises the description of foreign customs. 

F. Y. EpGEworTH 


Economia Politica. Por CLEMENTE VIDAURRE Y ORUETA. 
Tercera Edicion. Esmeradamente arreglada. (Bilbao: 
Casa de Misericordia. 1898. 3 vols.) 


THE appearance of a third edition of this work which was first 
published some years ago, gives us an opportunity of noticing some 
peculiarities which may be interesting to the English reader. In doing 
so we shall refer mostly to the first edition, partly because it appears 
to be the most characteristic, and partly because we must confess not 
to have completely perused the third edition. It is only the doyens of 
economic literature who can expect to be re-read when they re-write 
their treatises. 

The Spanish economist surpasses the classical English schou: in his 
acceptance of natural law as dominant in political economy. The 
science as conceived by him teems with laws of nature. The mere 
enunciation of them occupies many pagese Here is an example :— 


“Law oF NATURE. 
The increase of the price of riches increases them up to the 


economic limit. 
Law OF NATURE. 


The increase of the price of riches diminishes them after the 
economic limit. 
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Law or NATURE. 


The increase of the price of riches increases the production of the 
same up to the economic limit.” 


And so on—a sort of jet of laws of nature continued through some 
twenty-four pages, each page containing about eight laws of nature. 
All these, it is to be remarked, are eternal verities ‘‘ which have been, 
and always will be, the same, which have worked, do work, and will 
work, constantly in the same manner, which God alone, who has created 
them, can alter, all human power being incapable of doing so.” We 
quote from the introductory chapter, on the definition of political 
economy, where the author gives as an example of an absolutely true 
economic law: ‘‘ Duties imposed on goods are paid by the consumers 
thereof.” 

The author’s views on commercial policy are less rigid than might 
have been expected from his theoretic position. He is not in favour of 
free trade being adopted by a single nation without reciprocity ; com- 
paring the case to that of national disarmament. A backward nation 
suddenly abandoning protection would be liable to have its industries 
destroyed. There ought to be in each nation a Commission to secure 
just that amount of protection which the national industries require. 

These views, both on theory and policy, and the interesting 
contrast between them, appear to be less strongly expressed in the new 
edition ; but we have satisfied ourselves that the author’s beliefs are sub- 
stantially unaltered, that, like the Laws of Nature which he formulates, 
they ‘‘ have been, are, and always will be, the same.” 

F. Y. EpGEWORTH 


Grundriss der Politischen Oekonomie. Von Dr. E. von 
PHILIPPOVICH, Professor an der Universitiit Wien. Second 
Volume: Economic Policy. Part I. (Freiburg: Mohr, 
1899. 325 pp.) 


THE first volume of this book was noticed in the Economic JourRNAL, 
1893, pp. 665-667. It was an account of General Economic Theory. 

We have now before us, six years afterwards, the volume on 
Economic Policy, the term being used to include all the varieties of 
human action in which the agents consciously and deliberately attempt 
to advance the common prosperity of their nation or a group of it. It 
embraces the action of workmen’s associations and employers’ trusts, 
as well as the action of public bodies, towards that end (p. 1, ef. 8, 9). 
The general prosperity depends first and foremost, our author thinks, 
on the maintaining of a high level of production. Without a great 
production the problem of distribution shrinks into insignificance (3). 
From this point of view, technical skill, invention, and instruction, 
have perhaps been too lightly set aside by economists, as outside of 
: 
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their scope ; and, in addition to the sensible remarks of our author on 
the subject, the reader might be referred to the writings of Dr. E. 
Herrmann of Vienna (e.g., his ‘“‘ Technische Fragen und Probleme der 
modernen Volkswirthschaft ” (Leipzig, 1891), where the special know- 
ledge of the technologist is united with a good grasp of general 
economic theory. Professor Philippovich does well to insist that the 
question of production has precedence of the question of income, the 
former being the material foundation of the latter (7). 

The first book of this new volume is devoted to the Organisation of 
Production. The forms of modern industry both agricultural, ‘‘ ex- 
tractive,’ and manufacturing, are clearly described. The Professor 
favours indirect assistance rather than direct intervention on the part 
of the State. Even municipal action of a direct character must always, 
he thinks, be exceptional (135). As for the scientific economist, his 
“economic policy ” must have three ends in view, first to describe and 
analyse the mass of individual and corporate attempts now being made 
for the improvement of present economic conditions, and to gauge their 
bearings on the general civilisation and legal system of the country; 
secondly to measure, severally, their probable tendency, in the light of 
history and principles, in order to arrive at some standard of judgment, 
for pronouncing on the utility or inutility of particular plans ; thirdly, 
besides criticising, to bring forward positive ends or ideals, to which, 
as a result of the analysis and the criticism, the economic development 
of the country may, so far as possible be guided (18). Such a general 
economic policy, he thinks, has been wanting, since the days of Rau, 
and the field has been broken up into particular allotments such as 
“Agricultural Policy,” ‘‘ Industrial Policy,” ‘‘ Commercial Policy.” 
He tries to view the whole together (20). 

His views are sober, and in the case of Commercial Policy perhaps 
novel. The description, like all economic description, includes much 
that is commonplace, but also a good deal above it. The position of 
the working classes, for example, is said to be undergoing a change, 
under the guidance of the State. ‘‘ The workman is no longer regarded 
as merely one of the means of production ;’’ his personality and indepen- 
dence are recognised and protected while the employer is still left as 
freely as before to select his men and determine the method of produc- 
tion. ‘The change marks a new and, as we believe, a higher and more 
perfect stage in the development of the business of the entrepreneur ; 
it does not mark the beginning of the dissolution of that business 
by a collectivist organisation of production ”’ (202). 

Thus Professor Philippovich has no leanings to Socialism. It is 
with no approval that he cites the case of Hungary as an instance of 
“a consistent system of State aid to industry,” consisting amongst 
other things in the exemption of new industries from taxation 
(209); still less of Bulgaria, where an ordinance of 1897 prescribes 
that all public officials and servants drawing a monthly salary must 
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wear when on duty shoes and clothes of native munufacture. This is 
rank ‘ Colbertism ” (¢b.) 

Yet the Professor does not with some modern economic neologists 
assert that there is no essential difference between home and foreign 
trade; it is of great practical importance in trade whether the two 
trading parties are or are not under one Government. ‘‘ The economic 
operations carried on within one State are joined together into one 
single whole, which forms the basis of the idea of a National Economy; 
and this union is produced by means of similarity of education, similarity 
of inhabitants, their talents, customs, and occupations, and the historical 
continuity of economic conditions” (285). Dislocation produced by 
the substitution of Italian wines or German machines for the Austrian 
articles may be politically a greater loss than any economic gain. Our 
author is not in the British sense a strict Free Trader. He thinks the 
Free Trade Theory overlooks the historical differences of nations, and 
agrees with List that ‘‘ the protective tax is an educational tax,” 
the price paid for educating the nation in a new industry (302). 

It is an education, unhappily, where the boys can never be per- 
suaded that they are fit to leave school. The Professor himself finds 
occasion to advise the Agricultural Interest of his adopted country to 
make up their minds to face the world ; they must not, he says, expect 
protection to last for ever (306). 

In this ‘‘ National Economics ” we find it quite natural to meet with 
a long discussion of the ‘‘ Most Favoured Nation,” clause in commercial 
treaties. The author notes that it limits the power of the contracting 
States to bargain with a third party, to give concession for concession. 
A concession loses value in the eyes of the third party if it is to be shared 
with others that are its rivals (311). The English determination of the 
German treaty in 1898 was an instance of this feeling (312). But what 
the Professor considers a defect many of us will consider an advantage,— 
that the ‘‘ Most Favoured Nation ” clause tends to introduce something 
like a uniform tariff throughout the chief trading nations of the 
world. 

It will appear from what has been said that we have in this book 
more of National Economics than of what we in this country consider to 
be Economics proper. But we have still to see how the Professor will 
deal with the economic policy of Consumption, in the volume or 
volumes still to appear. 


J. Bonar 
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NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THE HoUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES IN GERMANY. 


THE housing of the working classes is one of the most urgent of the 
problems which social reformers are facing in Germany. It has long 
been recognised amongst the more thoughtful that such a problem 
existed, and already earnest efforts have been made in various ways 
and in all parts of the country to alleviate its pressure, but it is 
questionable whether its magnitude was really known before practical 
measures followed theoretical discussions. How serious this housing 
question is in the metropolis is proved by the terrible over-crowding 
of the workers and the poor, the exorbitancy of the rents they pay, 
and the woful insufficiency of accommodation with which they must 
perforce be satisfied. Berlin is a city of very modern development, 
yet figures like the following testify that it is paying a penalty for its 
celebrity and its splendours. They show the comparative population 
per hectare (about two and a half acres) in the capitals of England, 
the United States, France, and Germany :— 


Average No. 


No. of of residents Total 

houses. in each. residents. 
London ......... 179 74 1,324°6 per hectare. 
New York ...... 86 19°75 1,698-50 7 
Paige 8 Soc oxeecaes 102 25°12 2,562°24 iz 
13 Gd 11] errr 42 756 3,175°2 - 


The consequences of this packing are the same as elsewhere— 
unprincipled exploitation of the poorer classes, insanitary conditions, 
indecorous associations, gross immorality. 

Berlin, however, is hardly worse than several other large German 
towns, such as Breslau (which has a death rate of 25:5 per 1,000) and 
Hamburg. Grouping the larger towns of Germany together, it has 
been estimated that 80 per cent. of their resident workpeople live in 
houses inadequate either in size and arrangements, or both (which is 
generally the case), to the maintenance of a respectable, moral family 
life, though on an average the rent paid is fully a quarter of their 
earnings. In the smaller towns, and even in the country, matters are 
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not very much better, for while the rents paid are not so high, the 
accommodation is very inferior. One bedroom per family is very 
common, and two rooms represent a relatively tolerable state of things, 
On the other hand, there is in the rural districts large compensation 
in the abundance of fresh air and light available. 

With the object of directing national attention to this vital 
question, and of stimulating public bodies and philanthropic persons to 
ameliorative efforts, a noteworthy society bearing the title ‘“ Verein 
Arbeiterheim ” (Working Men’s Home Association) was established in 
1884, though it is only in recent years that it has received the 
recognition which it deserves. Its seat is Bielefeld, in Westphalia, and 
to say that is as much as to suggest that it is a part of that wonderful 
congeries of humanitarian institutions and agencies which is connected 
with the honoured name of Dr. von Bodelschwingh and which makes 
the Westphalian town of his adoption the goal of so many pilgrimages 
of observation and inquiry. The object sought by the association, as 
set forth by its statutes, is to ‘‘ provide German working men with 
houses of their own,” and the means of effecting this end are (a) by 
‘endeavouring to convince the proprietors and conductors of factories 
that they cannot better serve their own interests than by actively 
supporting the purposes of the association, but also by independent 
action in the same direction, in that by this means they assure them- 
selves of a stock of reliable working men without running any danger 
of losing their capital”; (b) by “‘ petitioning the Government to confer 
the same boon upon all married working men in the service of fiscal 
factories, railways, and mines ”’; and (c) by ‘‘ endeavouring to influence 
legislation to the end that in the establishment of new factories the 
requirement shall be made that the housing of the workers shall have 
particular care, so that the large towns may no longer aggregate the 
labourers in masses, but the factories themselves, so far as their 
several circumstances admit of it, may be more and more located in 
rural districts.’ 

Bielefeld is more, however, than the administrative seat of the 
association. It is its “experimental station,’ for while it is no part 
of the association’s mission to build working men’s houses all over the 
country, it has erected a large number here, both in testimony of faith 
in its own principles and for the instruction and encouragement of 
other towns whose interest may be gained for the ‘ Arbeiterheim” 
idea. These houses are all occupied by working men and artisans 
either as tenants or owners. Up to the end of last year nearly 120 
houses had been so built at Bielefeld, and built on such a basis that 
the association is able to let or sell them to the proper people on 
strictly commercial principles; that is, every house pays for itself, 
while the association is able at the same time to sell on terms very 
advantageous to the buyer as compared with traffic in the ordinary 
property market. 

As a rule houses are built in pairs, the average accommodation 
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consisting of four rooms on the ground floor and five above, with ample 
cellaring and also stallage and necessary buildings outside. They are 
substantially constructed of brick faced with stucco, which is the style 
of building common to the locality. It is a fixed principle that each 
house shall have an ample piece of land for use as a garden—the 
savings bank of the “small man ”’—and for the keeping of either pigs, 
goats, a horse, or a cow, and this land varies in size from a quarter to 
half an acre. That this arrangement promotes thrift and encourages 
in the tenant or owner settled habits will readily be believed, and 
these are the ends in view. So important does Dr. von Bodelschwingh 
regard the attachment of land to each house that even when the deeds 
of ownership have been handed over it is not permissible to alienate 
any portion of the ground. The cost of a house with land varies from 
£280 to £500 and £600, though even the latter sum is exceeded in 
several cases. The cost of the land varies from one sixth to one 
quarter of that of the building, but the price of land has substantially 
increased since the first houses were built, and the result is seen in a 
tendency to curtail somewhat the plot which goes with the smaller 
houses. The price is now about 1s. per square yard, while formerly 
it was only from 6d. to 9d. 

In deciding on tenants—for there are always more applicants than 
houses—preference is given to men with large families, and no question 
is asked either as to politics or religion. A tenant is given four and 
a half years in which to decide whether he will purchase. Should he 
elect to become owner he is expected to pay a deposit of from 300 to 
500 marks (£15 to £25), which may not be borrowed money, and this 
bears interest at 34 per cent. from the day of payment. He must then 
pay yearly 34 per cent. of the purchase price as rent and 2 per cent. 
by way of redemption (both of which sums also bear interest of 34 per 
cent.), with 5 per cent. of the rent to a reserve fund, payments being 
made monthly. When the purchaser has paid a third of the cost price 
he receives the title of the house, with the reservation that in the 
event of the desire to sell out, the association may exercise the right 
of pre-emption at the original price, with addition for improvements 
and deduction for wear and tear. This right of pre-emption was not 
originally contemplated, but it happened that in the early years of the 
association’s existence sales were effected which brought undesirable 
tenants ; hence the stipulation. It is held, viewing the matter broadly, 
to be in the interest of the working classes themselves that this 
right should be reserved by the association. In the first place, the 
whole object of the association would be defeated if the houses built 
under its auspices became objects of speculation, for every re-sale at a 
higher figure would mean a higher rent. But, further, it is contended 
that it may often prove very advantageous to an owner to be able to 
dispose of his house without resort to the usual processes. A displace- 
ment of industry might render it necessary for him to “ follow the flag ”’ 
at short notice, and the disposal of his property would probably be a 
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matter of urgency. But the very cause of his removal might under 
ordinary circumstances depreciate the value of his house were he 
compelled to sell. It is true that the association, in claiming the 
right to buy back at the original price, has a chance of benefiting by 
the transaction, but on the other hand it is exposed to an equal chance 
of loss; for it makes itself responsible for the full price paid, whether 
the current value of house property has declined or not. In the 
ordinary course a house is only freed from debt after a long term of 
years—about thirty—though it is open to the buyer to pay off his loan 
sooner if he be so minded. 

To show how the instalment system works I give the payments 
made on two houses which I inspected when at Bielefeld last summer. 

House A.—This house was built in 1888 and had 1,500 square yards 
of land. Its accommodation is: downstairs—a small shop (for the 
owner was a master baker), with tiled vestibule, the living room, the 
kitchen, and two bedrooms; upstairs—three bedrooms ; cellar-bakery 
and various storage room; outside—stalls for horse, &c. 


Cost of land «;:.<......: 1,150°53 marks. 
>» Belem ...... 8,172°54 __,, 
0 TMOGUEBOU sccclexsde- 674:98 __,, 


Total ... 9,998:05 marks (say £500). 


Paid yearly as rent 34 per cent. of cost price 349°93 marks. 
redemption 2 per cent. ...... 199-06 ,, 
reserve fund 5 percent.ofrent 17°49 ,, 


” 


Total annual payment ... 567°38 marks orabout £28, 


House B.—This house was likewise built in 1888, and it had 930 
square yards of land. The accommodation was four rooms below and 
five above, with cellaring and wood-house. 


COBbIOANG) << scesiecs ses 688-69 marks. 
» Welhding......... 5,397°83 _,, 
a MERDDO DU cas cones 544°80 _,, 





Total ... 6,591°32 marks (say £329). 


Paid yearly as rent 3} per cent. on above price 230-70 marks. 
redemption 2 percent. ,, 131°83 ,, 
sinking fund 5 per cent. of rent 11°54 ,, 


” 


” 





Total ... 374°38 marks or £13 14s. 


The purchaser of this house was much dissatisfied with the pre- 
emption clause, and intended to make a strong effort to get it 
cancelled. 

Various requirements, such as are generally found in a lease, are 
made as to the up-keep of a house, and there are reasonable regulations 
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as to the uses to which the houses may be put (sub-letting is allowed 
subject to approval), with other conditions intended to serve moral and 
sanitary interests. 

At the time of my visit twenty of the houses were in full possession 
of the owners and not a single house was simply rented. Seventy 
applications for houses were outstanding. 

The association has up to date spent some £30,000 in the building 
of working men’s houses. It may be asked—where does it procure 
the necessary funds? They are raised by loans. 

(1) Partly from the State funds available under the Prussian 
Peasant Proprietary Act (Rentengiitergesetz) of July 7th, 1891. This 
Act has been interpreted as permitting the advance of money for the 
purchase of house and land not alone to agriculturists, but to artisans 
and working men of all kinds who, though following trade or industry, 
may be able and wishful to cultivate a piece of land; and the West- 
phalian Commission for the carrying out of the law has agreed to 
experiment in this direction in concert with the Arbeiterheimverein. 
The State Bank established under the Act holds a mortgage to the 
extent of three-fourths of the property value, and the association a 
second mortgage to the extent of one-fifth of the remainder in con- 
sideration of its advances. 

(2) Loans are received from the funds which have accumulated 
under the Old Age Insurance Act. Nearly all the old age insurance 
institutions have, indeed, advanced considerable sums for the building 
of working men’s dwellings. In Hanover more than £316,000 has 
been so lent, in Schleswig-Holstein £45,000, in the Rhine Province 
£35,000, and in Saxony about £20,000. So enthusiastic has the 
Hanover institution been on this housing question that it has itself 
been the means of establishing a large number of building societies to 
which it lends money for the erection of working men’s dwellings, in 
addition to which it lends direct to several hundred insured people. 
With the £316,000 which it has advanced some nine hundred houses 
have been built, providing accommodation for ten thousand people. 

(3) Other money is obtained on loan from private sources. 

Not only has the association done a good work in Bielefeld, but it 
has carried on a successful propaganda in various States of Germany, 
chiefly through the efforts of Dr. Bodelschwingh and the zealous 
General Secretary, Herr Lieber (to both of whom I am indebted for 
the information, freely and courteously given at my visit, which is 
contained in these notes). It has also enlisted. high and influential 
support for its views and endeavours, and its members at the present 
time include the Emperor William (who continues the patronage given 
by his father and grandfather), nineteen heads of princely houses, one 
Government, one Chief District President, fifteen Prefects, twenty-five 
towns, five old age and invalidity insurance institutions, two philan- 
thropie building societies, two religious societies, one savings bank, 
and 524 individual members of all ranks. 

No. 35.—VOoL. Ix. GG 
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No less an economic authority than Dr. Schiiffle also warmly 
commends its work, in perfect accord with his published utterance— 
‘The housing question involves far higher national interests than does 
even the universal provision of necessary sustenance in the event of 
worklessness by means of sickness, accident and old age insurance.” 
Dr. von Bodelschwingh, however, goes further upon this question than 
the association of his founding. He advances the demand that legisla. 
tive measures should be taken to afford urban workmen the opportunity 
of living outside the towns in which they are employed—special and 
convenient railway conveyance being established for the purpose—so 
that they may be able to obtain housing suited in extent and character 
to the cultivation of a healthy family life, land being added as a matter 
of course for gardening and agricultural purposes. His ideal is an 
independent house for every married working man—no barrack system 
of so-called ‘‘ model-dwellings ’’—and this house owned by its occupant. 
Let this man be made his own landlord, and a good deal will have 
been done to make him a contented citizen, so far as that is humanly 
possible. Need it be said, the Soual Democratic party does not view 
this experiment with any favour? The Socialist leaders desire social 
discontent ; the cause lives upon it; it is the most important element 
in the party’s “‘ material.” I was assured that many of the working 
men owners of the Bielefeld colony were formerly active Social 
Democrats, but they are such no longer. There is sound philosophy 
in that remark of a Times leader-writer two or three years ago—a man 
will as a rule cease to talk about Collectivism directly he has begun to 
collect a little on his own account. WintiAm Harsutt Dawson 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF WOMEN. 


Or the many whose attention was attracted to the meetings of the 
Women’s International Congress last June, few, it is safe to say, were 
aware of the nature of the body which had: convened that Congress. 
Yet the history and constitution of a society which aims at organising 
the women workers of all nations, on no less broad a platform than the 
‘application of the Golden Rule to society, custom and law,” is not 
without interest if only as an experiment. In 1888 some American 
women convened, at Washington, a representative assembly of delegates 
from as many countries as possible, to consider the possibility of 
organising International and National Councils of Women, Their 
purpose is explained in the preamble to the Constitution. ‘ We, 
women of all Nations, sincerely believing that the best good of humanity 
will be advanced by greater unity of thought, sympathy, and purpose, 
and that an organised movement of women will best conserve the 
highest good of the family and of the State, do hereby band ourselves 
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in a confederation of workers to further the application of the Golden 
Rule to society, custom and law.” For this purpose the International 
Council was established. 

“(a) To provide a means of communication between women’s 
organisations in all countries. 

‘“‘(b) To provide opportunities for women to meet together from all 
parts of the world to confer upon questions relating to the welfare of 
the commonwealth and the family.” 

It was arranged that the International Council should meet every 
five years, when the President, Vice-President, Treasurer, Corresponding 
Secretary and Recording Secretary were to be elected; these officers 
with the Presidents of the National Councils were to form: the 
Executive Committee. The countries where no National. Council had 
been formed were to be represented by honorary Vice-Presidents 
“while distinguished women of any country, whose influence and 
support would be valuable to the International Council, were to be 
invited by the President and Executive to join the Council as indi- 
vidual members.” The National Councils were, in’ their turn, to be 
formed of local councils, societies, institutions,.&c. Mrs. Fawcett was 
elected as the first President of the International Council. Only the 
United States formed a National Council’on that occasion, Miss 
Frances Willard being elected President. For five years after 1888, 
“the International Council, as such, did not make any definite move 
forward.” The next event in its history occurred in 1893, when the 
Women’s Branch of the World’s Congresses held in connection with 
the Chicago World’s Fair invited the International Council of Women 
to hold its quinquennial meeting in Chicago. On that occasion women 
workers belonging to thirty different nationalities were present. The 
Countess of Aberdeen was elected President. At the close “ the Inter- 
national Council consisted of two federated National Councils, five 
elected officers, and twenty-eight Vice-Presidents, pledged to carry on 
the work and spread the ideals of the International Council throughout 
the world.” The result is to be seen in the late Congress—the third 
event in the history of the International. Council. The National 
Councils of the United States, Canada, Germany, Sweden, Great 
Britain and Ireland, Denmark, New South Wales, Holland, New 
Zealand and Tasmania, were represented by their Presidents, while 
the women workers of Finland, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Russia, 
Austria, France, Norway, Victoria, South Australia, West Australia, 
Queensland, Cape Colony, Argentine Republic, Palestine, China, and 
Persia, were represented by Honorary Vice-Presidents. The National 
Council of France, it is interesting to note, formed as early as 1892, 
has ceased to exist. It decided to have no President; ‘the result 
seems to have been that the Secretary became such a very autocratic 
tuler that she declined to summon any meetings whatsoever.” A 
Council was not formed in England till 1897, when the National 
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Union of Women Workers formally constituted their governing body 
the National Council of Great Britain and Ireland.! 

In order to appreciate the methods and significance of the late 
Congress, this account of the history and purpose of the International 
Council must be borne in mind. The common aim gave to these 
representatives of twenty-seven countries, and colonies, and perhaps 
of more opinions, a sense of “ solidarity.” The absence of propaganda 
resulted in a scarcity of theories and theorists. The practical character 
of the federated councils and organisations gave to the Congress 
practical speakers, experts, many of them, in their own departments, 
As it included so many subjects, and these from so many points of 
view, no one subject could be treated with any thoroughness at the 
Congress, This was the most serious criticism to be brought against its 
methods. On the other hand, it left a general impression of the 
conditions under which women work and live in different parts of the 
world and of the different states of development in the different parts, 
If the work of the Congress was not thorough or conclusive, it was 
certainly suggestive and stimulating. 

Most of the questions discussed at the Congress dealt, directly or 
indirectly, with the economic side of women’s lives: with the profes- 
sions open to them ; with technical education, emigration, the treatment 
of the destitute classes and the administration of the poor law. In 
the Legislative and Industrial Section, convened by Mrs. J. R. Mac- 
donald, the subjects for discussion were, ‘‘ Special Labour Legislation 
for Women,” ‘‘ Special Labour Legislation for Children,” ‘ Scientific 
Treatment of Domestic Service,’ ‘‘ Civil Disabilities of Women,” 
‘‘The Home as Workshop,” ‘‘ Trade Unionism,” ‘ Ethics of Wage- 
Earning,’ ‘‘Co-operation and Profit Sharing,” and ‘ Provident 
Schemes.” 

One of the most interesting of the discussions was on the subject 
of domestic service. Miss Clementina Black summed up the situation: 
servants are not efficient, and the supply does not equal the demand. 
Domestic service has not yet passed from the feudal stage ; the social 
status of domestic servants is very low while they are shut off from the 
society of their equals, The speakers agreed that some change was 
inevitable, and that that change must be in the direction of greater 
freedom for the servant. ‘‘The domestic servant does not want more 
done for her, but a chance to do more for herself.” ‘ All the small and 
galling traditions of tyranny are connected with domestic service.” 
Many practical remedies were suggested. The founder of the successful 
Norland Home explained the advantage of trained ladies as nurses. 
Miss Catherine Webb told of the attempt now being made by the 
Women’s Industrial Council to organise the London charwomen—the 
home-maker and breadwinner in one. Frau Lina Morgenstern de- 
scribed a successful attempt to found “ People’s Kitchens’? in Berlin. 

1 These facts are taken from the ‘‘ Papers concerning the International Council.” 
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It was generally agreed that home-making required special training, 
both in mistress and servant. The same question was discussed from 
a colonial point of view at the meeting on Emigration. Inferior 
servants are not wanted in the colonies, and of good ones, the supply 
was not sufficient for the home market. Lady-helps were said to be in 
demand in South Africa, where white servants would not mix with 
native servants. With regard to Canada it was suggested that a 
successful experiment might be made if ladies, trained as domestic 
servants, would emigrate to some town, and there, while living together, 
go out at stated times to help in domestic work. These discussions 
have shown the need for the scientific treatment of this domestic 
service problem ; they have also suggested some, at least, of the lines 
on which it might be solved. 

On a somewhat kindred subject, “‘ The Housing of Educated Working 
Women,” a paper by Mr. Gilbert Parker was read. Mr. Gilbert 
Parker has prepared a very carefully thought-out plan to meet the 
means and needs of this class of would-be ‘‘ home-makers,”’ based on 
the study of such successful experiments as the Rowton Houses, the 
Peabody Trust, and the County Council Houses. ‘The principles on 
which it should be run would be practically those of a large private 
hotel for permanent guests.’’ The expenses for board and lodging 
would amount, on the average, to 15s. a week. 

\t the meetings on such familiar subjects as ‘‘ Trades Unionism,” 
“The Home as Workshop,” and “Special Labour Legislation for 
Women,” the papers of the foreign delegates were the chief feature of 
interest. In the time allotted, only a very general impression could be 
given, but many interesting comparisons were suggested, and it was 
particularly stimulating for the workers of the different countries to 
hear how one country had already taken the step they were themselves 
contemplating in one direction, another in another. In Canada and 
New York the shop assistants are already provided with seats; in 
Illinois home work is regulated and inspected ; in Denmark there are 
no non-Union hands in skilled trades; in Melbourne a minimum wage 
is established ; in Russia men and women have equal rights before 
the law; in New York an influential Consumers’ League has been 
formed. 

At the Trades Unionism Meeting an interesting description of the 
organisation of tobacco workers in France was given by Madame 
Vincent ; both men and women are included, but the administrative 
work is left to men. Fru Nelly Hansen told of the rise of Trade 
Unionism in Denmark and the present lock-out. Mrs. Marland 
Brodie, Miss Isabel Ford, Mrs. Annie Hicks, and Mr. Herbert Burrows 
gave some idea of the many difficulties and few successes of the 
attempt to form Women’s Unions in England, and its necessary limita- 
tions. On the difficulty of organising the women, in all countries, 
all the speakers were agreed. But on the question of Special Legis- 
lation for Women there was great diversity of opinion. The discussion 
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Does special legislation tend to 


mainly turned on a question of fact. 
Further investigation may help in 


drive women out of employment ? 
a measure to answer this question. 

The Home as a Workshop has also two sides. One described by 
Mr. P. W. Rolleston and Fréken Ann Hamilton, in the lace and 
weaving industries of Iceland and Sweden ; the other by Mrs. Muirhead, 
in the home work at Birmingham. To remedy the one by legislation 
without injuring the other, or any of its future possible developments, 
is the problem to be solved. 

On the Civil Disabilities of Women, and their intimate connection 
with economic: conditions, many interesting papers were read by dele- 
gates from Belgium, France, Russia, United States, Canada, Germany, 
Denmark, and Sweden. In none of these countries are the laws in 
this respect satisfactory cr consistent ; but it would not be possible to 
give an account in a short space of the detailed criticism to which 
they were subjected. 

At the meeting on Women Inspectors, in the Professional Section, 
Mrs. Byles read a paper on their history and work. She showed that 
future domestic legislation would, to a large extent, be inspired by 
them. Some women inspectors were present, and took part in the 
discussion. The keenness of their interest in their work elicited a 
noteworthy remark from the Chairwoman, the Hon. Mrs. A, T. 
Lyttelton. She did not attribute the keen interest of women in their 
public work to the novelty of the situation, but to the fact that with 
marriage as a probability for most women, only the keenly interested 
would take up these professions. It was not, therefore, merely a 
passing phase. 

The public meeting on the “Ethics of Wage Earning” was not 
among the most successful. Perhaps too much was attempted. The 
‘Unpaid Services of the Housewife,” ‘‘ Equal Pay for Equal Work,” 
“The Living Wage,” ‘‘The Pocket-money Wage,” ‘‘ Legal Regulation of 
Wages,” and “‘ The Ethics of Spending” was rather too large a programme 
for one evening. We should have been glad to hear more particulars 
from Mr. Sidney Webb of the effect of the minimum wage on the 
industry of Melbourne ; more from Mrs. Stetson on the different stages 
in economic development which men and women have respectively 
reached ; more from Mrs. Nathan on the Consumers’ League, which 
failed to take root in England, but has become a powerful means for 
improving the condition of the workers in New York. 

During this Congress the International Council “ entered on a new 
phase of its existence.” In passing a resolution in favour of Inter- 
national Arbitration, it for the first time identified itself with a par- 
ticular movement. 

Two questions concerning the future relation of women to economics 
are suggested by this International Council: ‘What will be the 
effect on our economic theories and practices if a body of thinkers 
start with the home and its needs, with the economic relations of 
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husband and wife, of parents and child, of mistress and servant, 
and work out into the organisation of the State?’ ‘‘ And secondly, 
will the exclusion of women from public life tend to make it easier for 
them to be pioneers in the interchange of international sympathy 
and consequent international relations ?” F. M. Butuin 


THE DanisH Locxk-Ovt. 


THE most widely extended cessation of work which is on record in 
Denmark has had, at the time of writing, a duration of about three 
months. At the period of its greatest extension, it is estimated that 
some 40,000 workers were thrown out of employment, and this number 
was only reduced by emigration to neighbouring countries on the one 
hand, and, on the other—and this was, perhaps, a more important 
eause of reduction—by resort to country districts where, in the summer 
months, extra hands can be usefully employed. When it is remembered 
that the total urban population of Denmark, including herein many 
quite small country towns, does not exceed 800,000, the number of 
locked-out workmen will be seen to be so great as to represent one out 
of every five or six households. In some places, as for example in 
some parts of Copenhagen which are almost entirely inhabited by the 
manual-labour class, the proportion of families affected directly stood 
higher, reaching to one in three at least. The trades affected were 
the building trades and those concerned in iron industries. Hence 
the comparison with urban population alone is appropriate, especially 
when one tries to suggest how extensive would be a similar calamity in 
a country like England, whose population is so much more concerned 
in nanufacturing industries than that of Denmark, with its proportion- 
ately large agricultural interests. The dispute in the iron trades of 
which I wrote in the Economic JourNnaAu for December, 1897, was a 
very important one, but the present dispute is of far greater extent and 
has certain characteristics which give it an altogether special interest. 
It is a dispute between two extensive federations, comprising represen- 
tatives of most varied industries. Federated labour on the one side 
has been challenged by federated employers on the other, and the 
matter in dispute has, at bottom, been whether or not the employers 
should have a sufficiently free control over the arrangement of the work 
which they direct. A growing discontent with the continued encroach- 
ment on this freedom from the side of the labour organisations at last 
broke out in the order to close all workshops in the trades referred to, 
and the efforts, which have hardly ceased during the duration of the 
lock-out, to find a basis for a settlement of the quarrel, have shown 
ever more and more clearly that the employers considered that they 
were engaged in a struggle in which was involved a vital principle. 
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The time selected for a declaration of war was not one specially propi- 
tious to the employers. Many of them had more work on hand than 
they could with ease carry through, and the losses incurred in so long 
a stoppage were obviously very serious. Yet no sign of willingness to 
bring the stoppage to an end except under conditions which should 
promise more satisfactory relations between them and their employees 
(i.e. more satisfactory from the employers’ point of view) has been at any 
time shown. Rather has there been manifested a determination to 
extend the area as well as the duration of the lock-out, if by no other 
means the workmen could be induced to concede the principle for which 
the masters were striving. The breakdown at the last moment of the 
last negotiations witnesses to this. 

The manner of the beginning of the dispute was, as is common in 
such cases, not quite in accordance with the subsequent development. 
A notice of the joiners to terminate their existing price-list, in order to 
obtain certain changes in it, expired on April 1. An agreement on 
new terms was attained all over the country with the exception of 
seven towns of Jutland, where the masters declined to agree to what 
was acceptable to their journeymen. A strike in these seven towns 
followed, and the workmen’s federation took up negotiations with the 
masters’ organisation with a view to a settlement. An agreement was 
reached on April 15, but the striking workmen refused to accept it and 
repeated their refusal on a second appeal to them from their federa- 
tion’s executive. It is not here of any use to discuss the reasons for 
the refusal, which, indeed, are not absolutely clear. The second refusal 
was followed by the declaration of a general lock-out of joiners all over 
the country on April 28. A fortnight later a third invitation from the 
men’s federation to the seven towns, accompanied by a threat of ejec- 
tion from the federation in case of refusal to obey, succeeded in inducing 
the obstinate joiners to accept the conditions offered. The builders 
joiners in Copenhagen, however, seceded from the federation at this 
stage. 

When the employers’ federation received notice of the willingness 
of all the federated joiners to accept the agreement of April 15, their 
executive replied that that agreement had fallen to the ground with the 
declaration of the lock-out, and if proposals for peace were to be con- 
sidered now, it must be on a new basis, which they laid down in a 
document that has been the centre round which discussion has raged 
all through the lock-out. Its eight points need not be detailed here, 
as I propose to give the substance of the last draft agreement; and 
therein is embodied, with some modifications of phraseology, and a few 
changes to be noted, the said eight points. The reply of the workmen 
was that the new proposal could not possibly be accepted in its entirety 
and much of it was quite out of the question. This prevented the 
hoped-for settlement of the joiners’ dispute and was immediately 
followed by a decision of the full body of employers’ representatives on 
May 19 to order a lock-out of all workmen in a scheduled list of 
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unions in the trades named previously, from and with Wednesday, May 
21. Thus, on the Wednesday of Whit-week, some 30,000 workmen 
found themselves workless. 

The complaints of the masters appeared to be principally that their 
men did not permit them to have a free hand in arranging how work 
should be done and how many should be set to any given task, and 
that they took time off without notice, thus disorganising work. 
Further, that they had freely used the opportunity offered by the 
necessity of completing contracts, to extract an increase of wages from 
their employers when these were in the middle of an undertaking which 
they were bound to complete within a stipulated time and at a price 
which they had agreed to on the faith of the continuance of existing 
rates of pay. A further complaint was that the central organisation of 
the workmen had insufficient control over subordinate organisations, 
and that, therefore, agreements concluded between the federation 
executives on both sides could not be relied upon ; that is, that in sundry 
localities it was found that these agreements were not respected. 
These seem to be the principal real grounds of complaint, apart from 
the matter of foremen’s relation to unions. Employers were not 
content that their foremen should be fellow-members of a trade-union 
with the journeymen under them. The workmen found a natural 
advantage in having their foremen members of their own organisation. 

There was some talk of replying to the general lock-out by a 
general strike, but after a short time such threats were no longer heard. 
Wisdom was seen to be on the side of retaining a power of resistance 
as strong as possible. 

Immediately after the declaration of the lock-out the question 
arose whether this was not in itself a breach of agreements existing 
between particular sections of masters and men, which required any 
such declaration to be preceded by efforts at conciliation or by arbi- 
tration. A Joint Committee for preventing labour disputes had been 
established on April 26th, 1898, and to this Committee the workmen 
appealed to deliver judgment on the question. The consideration of 

the points involved occupied. a long time and was attended by con- 
siderable delay, for which one cannot but say that the employers’ 
representatives were responsible, though what they did was perfectly 
permissible. Had they desired haste a decision might certainly have 
been reached in much shorter time. Not a few masters, however, 
denied the competence of the Joint Committee to decide the questions 
at issue. It was not till June 24th, or three weeks and a half from 
the first meeting on the question, that the Committee gave judgment. 
In the case of two complaints of unions, they decided there was no 
case. In seven other cases, involving nine unions and seven organisa- 
tions of employers, the decision was that the men’s complaint had a 
basis, the lock-out being contrary to what existing agreements might 
be taken to imply, but that no fine or compensation would be exacted 
from the masters’ orzanisations. 
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Meanwhile a proposal had been made to enlarge the Joint Com- 
mittee and give it powers to act as a conference for the attainment of 
an agreement between the parties to the dispute. This was finally 
done, the number of the members from each side being enlarged and 
the chairman, Professor Deuntzer, retained. This conference met 
repeatedly. The masters laid down their proposals, which embraced 
the eight points first offered the joiners, and which had been supposed 
to be then intended for all others concerned in the lock-out. Whether 
the men and their friends had been right or wrong in this supposition 
originally at this stage the eight points were certainly meant for others 
besides the joiners. To these were added no less than eleven other 
proposals, which, in the light of subsequent discussion, must be taken 
as indicating what the employers thought should be embodied in any 
set of general workshop rules, rather than fundamental points for the 
main agreement. On the men’s side some changes in the eight points 
were desired and a proposal to reduce the working-day to nine hours 
with such a change of hourly wages as to leave earnings unaltered, was 
also brought forward. 

After much discussion and no approach to agreement a proposal was 
made from each side in the shape of a draft agreement. That brought 
forward by the men appears to have been the work of Professor 
Deuntzer and to have been framed by him after consultation with the 
leader on each side. It embodied the second of the eight points, that 
touching the employers’ right to command in the workshop, but 
included the nine-hour proposal which the masters could in no wise 
accept. The draft-agreement from the masters’ side repeated the 
beforenamed eight points and added some other points, the chief of 
which concerned the mode in which any strike or lock-out might be 
declared. 

Proposals to refer the whole to arbitration were refused by the 
masters. An attempt to take up one or other of the two drafts fell 
through owing to each side voting solidly for its own draft, and thus, 
by the rules of the conference, permitting no result. The end was 
reached when, no advance being possible and all efforts at conciliation 
having proved vain, the conference was declared dissolved, and further, 
Professor Deuntzer resigned his post as Chairman of the Joint 
Committee. This was on July 15th. Nine days later the employers 
sent the workmen’s federation a proposal which, if accepted within 
four days, might bring the lock-out to an end. It involved settling the 
joiners’ dispute within twelve days soas to resume work two days later 
on August 7th. It was again the eight points with some commentary 
and slight additions. The men regarded it as an ultimatum, as extension 
of the lock-out was referred to in case of non-acceptance. Their re- 
presentatives therefore refused it and fell back on the proposal to 
accept the Deuntzer draft of agreement, laid before the conference now 
ended, as a basis of discussion, or to send everything to arbitration. 
This was refused by the masters, as involving the nine-hour question. 
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THE 


While these proceedings were in course of development, a voluntary 
conciliation committee of three leading men in Copenhagen had been 
engaged in drafting an agreement, in conference with the chairmen of 
the two federations. This agreement was accepted at once by the 
masters’ executive, and the men’s executive only proposed some modi- 
fications of no very real importance to them. The masters refused the 
modifications, and their general meeting accepted unaltered the Bing- 
Heide-Trier proposal on August 5th. (The workmen’s federation, at its 
general meeting on August 7th, came near to rejecting it, but at last, 
some four hours after midnight, agreed by 128 to 99 votes (there being 
numerous abstentions) to accept it, with a rider demanding that no 
new workshop rules affecting the workmen’s welfare should be estab- 
lished, except after conference between representatives of masters and 
men in regard to them. The near approach to a rejection of the whole 
proposal was due to the circulation of copies of what appeared to be a 
set of draft workshop rules and a proposal for keeping records of every 
individual workman, which copies were printed at the office of the leading 
socialist newspaper, though signed on behalf of the masters’ executive. 
A strange phenomenon, indeed, is here manifested. As to the matter 
thus printed, it was afterwards explained that it was simply a copy of 
all the proposals any of the masters or masters’ organisations had 
submitted for workshop rules, and had as yet not even been considered 
by the executive, much less accepted as a draft set of rules. How the 
copy fell into the hands of any of the workmen is unknown. The 
manoeuvre is discreditable to those who carried it out, and who without 
doubt contributed largely to the ruin of the labours of those who so 
f earnestly sought after peace. The anticipated settlement was not at- 
tained, the masters holding that the agreement itself justified them in 
drafting rules for the conduct of their own workshops, while the workmen 
feared that such rules might, if left entirely to the other side to draft, 
il deprive them of what seemed to be promised in the agreement they 
were asked to accept. The masters refuse to regard the workmen’s 


: acceptance of the proposal as valid unless the rider is withdrawn. The 
- struggle has accordingly been renewed and its area extended.! 

r, The principal points in the proposed agreement are as follows : 

“a l. Existing agreements in reference to hours, wages, c., to 
a be maintained. Future strikes and lock-outs to require a 
™ three-fourths majority in their favour when voted on by the 
oe executive body concerned. Notice of such proposal and decision 
or to be given to the other party. No support to be given to strike 
ry or lock-out contrary to these rules, or to outside bodies involved 
” in strike or lock-out. Agreements between the federations to 
os be respected by subsidiary organisations. 

to 2. The employers’ right to direct and distribute work and employ 
aa such power as from time to time is desirable, in their judg- 
- ment, is recognised and shall be supported by the workmen’s 


1 For latest particulars see p. 493.—EHditors 
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organisation. Changes involving loss to individual workinen 
shall be compensated ; disputes arising on this matter to be 
settled by trade conciliation with final resort to arbitration if 
necessary. 

Foremen on fixed salaries to be free not to be members of the 
organisations of workmen. 

. Present agreements on wage-lists, &c., to run at least five months 
from date, and final termination of them to be according to 
individual agreement. 

. Boycotting of any kind from either side, after the resumption of 
work, forbidden. 

6. As far as possible the men shall all return to work at the places 

where they were employed at the date of stoppage. 

The two federations pledge themselves to use all their efforts for 
peaceful, stable and good relations. No hindrance shall be placed in 
the way of any man doing the best work he is capable of. The two 
federations shall endeavour to restrict the excessive use of spirituous 
drinks by workmen at their work. Cessation of work should not be with- 
out determinate notice in the interests of both masters and men. In 
respect of overtime pay, apprentices’ share in contract pay, and the 
establishment of uniform rules for arbitration to prevent trade disputes 
in all trades, the federations agree to work together to obtain a 
satisfactory settlement. 

Breach of rules by individuals or subsidiary organisations to be 
judged by the two executives with appeal to a civil court (specified), 
Breach of agreement by one of the federations to entitle the other to 
proceed against it in the same civil court. 

The agreement to be signed on behalf of the federations and the 
interested parties (i.e., the Copenhagen builders’-joiners and two 
provincial unions) not in the federation. 

The obligations hereby established to hold till denounced by one 
or other of the federations, and members of the federations not to be 
freed from them by resignation of membership. 

To these heads of agreement were added a condition that the 
points in dispute in the joiners’ trade should be referred to a committee 
constituted of four representatives of each federation and a co-opted 
chairman. The final settlement to touch all affected, whether in the 
federation or not, and the lock-out to cease three days after such agree- 
ment is reached, (therein included settlement of joiners’ dispute). 

The committee on the joiners’ dispute got to work on August 4th, 
and its labours are not concluded at the time of writing. 

The proposal as stated above differs from the eight points which 
have been mentioned principally by addition of sundry commentaries. 
The numbering of sections has here been adopted to facilitate reference. 
The first is expanded, the content of the original proposal so often 
rejected being what is here given in the last sentence, but more 
forcibly expressed. The third proposal is modified by the substitution 
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of permission that foremen shall not be unionists for a demand that 
they shall not be so. 

The sixth barely differs from the corresponding original proposal. 
It does however recognise that simple resumption of everybody where 
they left off work is impossible. 

The settlement of joiners’ questions as a necessary preliminary to 
resumption of work formed the fifth of the original eight points, 

The last of the eight appeared to throw on the men’s federation a 
responsibility for non-members which they would not accept. The 
wording of the clauses referring to non-federated workmen involved in 
the lock-out has consequently been modified. 

All the other matters referred to in the above draft were not an 
integral part of the disputed eight points. The most objectionable 
features of those points are removed, but the kernel for which the 
masters fought and for the sake of which they established the lock-out 
is retained. The men cannot be said, on the other hand, to have 
gained nothing, though their desire for a shorter working-day finds no 
mention. It is said that some of the employers have stated that, later 
on, they will be willing individually to consider that question. 

Two points are noteworthy in respect to the general conduct of the 
lock-out. One is the fact that there has been on the men’s side no 
disturbance of the peace. Exteme bitterness of feeling has not been 
manifested in disorder as was common with strikes in former times 
everywhere. On the other side a steady stream of support from the 
employing classes has been directed in favour of the masters. Though 
protests against the lock-out were frequent, the continual adhesion to 
the employers’ federation of fresh members is a noteworthy feature 
even in the reports in newspapers which gave entire support to the 
men. The contributions which the men have received have not been 
less noteworthy. From abroad and from various sources within the 
country the contributions have kept the fear of inability to maintain 
further resistance at a distance. The two parties have each proved 
how strong the other is, The contest does not seem likely to be 
ended by impending starvation or threatening bankruptcy. 

Another very remarkable feature of the conduct of affairs during 
the long period of worklessness has been the way in which efforts have 
been directed to preventing as far as possible the extremity of suffering 
which threatened the wives and children of the locked-out workmen. 
By provision of free meals for these and by assistance in sending off to 
the country during the school holidays as many as possible of the 
children touched by the dispute—extending and supporting the custom- 
ary drafting of children into the country in the summer which is 
carried on very extensively-—efforts have been made to prevent useless 
suffering. It would have been specially fortunate could the end have 
been reached now, as the school holidays, which began on July Ist, 
end on August 11th, and the children are now returning home. For 
the workmen themselves have been provided reading-rooms and 
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lectures, and visits to museums have been organised, all with a view 
of preventing the demoralisation which worklessness too often brings in 
its train. These efforts have met with great appreciation. 

One last word—unwillingly the last, for the history of this dispute 
contains very much which invites comment,—in reference to statements 
recently made before a Parliamentary Committee which seemed to 
indicate that Denmark is a poor country. Its artisans are certainly 
not ill-paid—especially if the cost of living be considered. They live 
well in comparison with their fellows elsewhere, and they have the 
self-respect which is a prominent feature of a well-to-do artisan 
community. A noteworthy mark of this was afforded by a statement 
of the chief official responsible for the administration of poor-reliet in 
Copenhagen when interrogated in the sixth week of the general lock- 
out on the subject of the recourse of the workless to public funds under 
the poor-law. He was able to declare that not a single case had 
occurred up to that date of am ‘application for poor-relief ‘from any 
locked-out workmen, except from those who had been recipients before. 
That is that six weeks of enormously reduced income had not. broken 
through a single workman’s distaste for pauper doles. The fact is 
that, besides the payment from the federation funds [7 kroner =7s. ‘id. 
weekly] and supplementary allowances on the ground of family from 
the individual union funds, the resources of the workmen included 
migration to the country or to other countries, while the women-folk 
sought earnings as domestic servants, and in any other of the ways 
which a willing mind can find to maintain self-respect and independ- 
ence. The boycotting of the workmen, which at first proved a serious 
hindrance to their finding employment in Sweden, Norway, and 
Germany, was not maintained throughout, and many of them have 
found permanent homes in these countries and in England. For its 
witness to the self-respect and independence of spirit of the artisans, 
and the possibility of maintaining a very considerable degree of good- 
feeling between masters and men who are engaged in a stern conflict 


with each other, as well as in the fact of its presenting a case of a 


contest between strong organisations of employers and employees—not 
in a single trade, but in all kinds of industries federated—this contest 


is remarkable. A. W. Fuux 


New TENDENCIES IN GERMAN ECONOMICS. 


Every economic specialist knows that for more than a decade the 
historical school, led by Schmoller and Brentano, has held almost 
unlimited sway in German universities. And further, that the 
Austrian school, under the leadership of Karl Menger, has, in opposition 
to this régime, sought to vindicate the claims of the “exact ” method 
of inquiry followed by the classical economists. It accuses the 
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historical school of confounding history with economic science, with 
the result of accumulating historical and statistical material at the 
expense of all advance in the doctrine of principles. 

Even those who are sympathetically disposed towards the dominant 
tendency have admitted and deplored this defect. For instance, the 
late professor of political economy at Bordeaux, St. Marc, in his 
interesting ‘‘ Kitude sur l’enseignement de l’Economie Politique dans 
les universités d’Allemagne ” (1892), pronounces thereupon as follows: 
— The Historical School will sooner or later have to bear the evil 
consequences of its indifference with regard to philosophy. Whether 
we like it or not, we must form an opinion on the great 
questions of liberty, progress, responsibility, &c.; we must philoso- 
phise.” And to this St. Mare adds the prophecy: ‘As long as 
the Historical School confines itself to mere preparatory work, it will 
remain united ; but as soon as it seeks to advance to a constructive 
doctrine, we anticipate for it a greater disunion over just those funda- 
mental questions, than that which was brought about by the secession 
of the Austrian School.” 

When St. Mare wrote this (1892), people were still led to think that 
the Historical School was in. earnest with regard to attempting 
eventually ‘‘constructive doctrine.”” In the name of that school G. 
Schmoller had repeatedly pointed out that the collection of material 
so far had only been conditioned by the necessity for division of 
labour, and that as soon as there would be a sufficient amount of 
matter available, the formation of theory would naturally be proceeded 
with. This the opponents characteristically called “a bill of exchange 
drawn on a long term of payment” which would never become due ; 
and recently the doubt thus expressed has been unexpectedly justified. 
In his inaugural address as Rector of the University of Berlin, 
delivered on the 15th October,.1897, and entitled ‘‘ Varying theories 
and established truths in politics and sociology, and economic science 
at the present day in Germany,” Schmoller put forward views which 
ae virtually a repudiation of theoretical treatment as such. He main- 
tained that historical research, or the study of particular phenomena, 
isalone truly scientific, inasmuch as it treats of irrefutable and estab- 
ished knowledge ; theories, on the other hand, which must of necessity 
be modified by change have no claim to this “title of honour.” The 
iference deducible from this point of view is obvious. Schmoller 
draws it accordingly :—Investigators who deal in “ varying theories ”’ 
donot attain to the highest levels of science and are therefore unworthy 
ofoceupying an academical chair. ‘‘ It would be going against progress 
ind development,’ Schmoller exclaims, “if we were to place decaying, 
id-fashioned ideas and methods on a par with such as are superior and 
nore fully developed. Neither the strict followers of Adam Smith, nor 
those of Karl Marx, can lay claim to being considered as first-rate now- 
idays. He who does not strive to be on a level with the present state of 
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research, culture, and method ”—that of the historical school is here 
implied—‘ is a teacher of no efficiency.” 

Had this point of view been put forward by any one but Gustay 
Schmoller, it might have been suffered to pass. So many an assertion 
is committed to print only to be borne away forthwith as chaff upon 
the winds, that it would be wrong to lend it the unmerited significance 
of contradiction. But Schmoller is the head of the German ‘historical 
school,” and the ‘‘ battle for the chairs,” proclaimed by him from the 
rectorial desk of the first university in Germany, means no more and 
no less than the exclusion from the German professoriate of all 
scholars in political economy unless they happen to follow his banner, 
Hence the importance of the point in dispute becomes far greater, 
The progress of science in general is involved, and in such a case 
contradiction may become a duty. - For the first time in 1895 the 
deputy, Baron von Stumm, complained in the German diet of the acade- 
mical chairs for political economy being entirely monopolised at the 
German universities by members of the clique known as the 
(historical) ‘‘ Socialists of the Chair.” Whoever belongs to another 
school is systematically boycotted and lowered in scientific importance. 
Since this objection was well founded, the matter caused a good deal 
of noise abroad, and even the Frankfurter Zeitung, an organ not at all 
well disposed towards Baron von Stumm, wrote on this point 
(February 11th, 1895) :—<“‘ At all events there is some truth in Baron 
von Stumm’s assertion, for the way in which vacant professorships 
are filled up at the universities is worse than any protectionist policy 
of the worst of governments. Here party spirit is quite done away 
with. Instead of a dominant cohesive party, one great ruler has 
become the leading spirit in the different branches of science ; he 
directs all, and everybody obeys him. In most cases he is the chief 
representative of a particular faculty at the Berlin University. The 
minister [of public instruction] consults him whenever a vacancy 
occurs, and on these lords of the university, even the minister himself is 
dependent. At every social function no one can fail to notice that 
such a mighty personage is no longer looked upon as a colleague but 
rather as a superior master, particularly by the younger scholars. It 
is quite openly discussed that in such and such a branch this one or 
that one appoints the new professors. In the faculty of Political 
Economy, Professor Schmoller is generally credited with this function. 

We cannot help asking where else in all the world does it 
happen that a man, who is neither in a position of a cabinet minister 
nor in that of a privy councillor, speaks of himself as if he had to 
dispose of Government posts,” 

In order to complete his statement, the author of the article in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung ought to have added that appointments to the 
vacant academical chairs are made as a rule at the annual meetings of 
the ‘‘ Verein fiir Socialpolitik.” There the order of precedence of the 
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candidates is laid down, and everybody present knows whose “turn” 
it is at the time. 

In the end, however, matters got too strong even for the Prussian 
Government. In order to satisfy a public which clamoured ever more 
loudly that the representatives of other views should also get a chance 
of making themselves heard at the universities, the Government in 
1897 acted for once on their own initiative, and appointed Assessor 
Th. Reinhold, an expert in Government service, to the professorship at 
Berlin University, and Professor Julius Wolf, of Zurich University, to 
the vacant chair at Breslau. 

These appointments were considered by the Historical School as 
sacrilegious encroachments on their time-honoured rights. At the 
95th meeting of the ‘‘ Verein fiir Socialpolitik’’ at Cologne, in Sep- 
tember, 1897, Schmoller, who was presiding, fulminated vehemently 
against this appointing of ‘“ punitive professors” (Strafprofessoren), 
and a few weeks later (October 15), in his rectorial address at Berlin 
he even made it his object to deprive these new intruders of their 
credit as scholars. ‘‘ They are not fit to occupy University chairs ’’— 
such is the lectmotif running through a manifesto which is an attack 
on all investigators working along and by what he considers to be 
“moribund and superannuated lines and methods.” 

But the results of Schmoller’s procedure must have considerably 
disappointed him. One of the two newly appointed professors boldly 
took up the gauntlet, and only a few months later, in January, 1898, 
there appeared the first number of a new monthly review on political 
economy, edited by Julius Wolf, of Breslau, and published by George 
Reimer in Berlin, which had for its special object the cultivation of 
the points neglected on principle by the Historical School. This new 
periodical— Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft—does not intend, like the 
former, to limit itself to the study of details, but wants to bring 
natural philosophy and physical science into fruitful touch with 
political economy. To quote the Introduction :—“ If Darwin, accord- 
ing to his own confession, borrowed the fundamental thoughts of 
his struggle for life from Malthus’ work on population, physical 
science of to-day is on the point of paying back that loan with 
compound interest. And just as Darwin was the medium of com- 
municating to our forefathers the evolutionary idea within the realms 
of animal and vegetable life, so Hegel, and before him Herder, founded 
in Germany the conception of evolution with regard to social life.” 

The numbers for the first year of its existence have now been 
issued in volume form, and give the opportunity for judging to what 
extent it has succeeded in effecting its purpose of serving as an inde- 
pendent organ of scientific theory. 

The very first article, written by the editor, and continued through 
several numbers, under the title, ‘‘Illusionisten und Realisten in der 
Nationalékonomie,” bears a decidedly polemical character. It is 
directed equally against the so-called Socialism of the chair and against 
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pure Socialism, with their common theory of the deterioration of the 


condition of the working classes against the increasing wealth of the 
upper classes—a theory which of late, it is true, has not been quite so 
sharply emphasised. Wolf opposes to this social pessimism a “ social 
optimism,” for which he chooses the term ‘ethical individualisin” 
(Ethischer Individualismus). The latter does not at all exclude a 
positive social policy, but it is quite aware of its natural limits. Then 
Wolf attacks Schmoller in the following words :—‘‘ One need not be of 
the Manchester school—one can hold, as we do hold, with workmen’s 
insurance, protective legislation for workmen, and other social coercive 
measures, and yet attach no great importance to the services that so- 
called social reform can render in comparison to what natural develop. 
ment has accomplished, and will yet accomplish. This is our stand. 
point ... The idea that a medical man can perform miracles and, 
by means of medicine and general treatment, change a sickly or frail 
constitution into a healthy, elastic one, has vanished long ago. All 
that the physician can do is only this—in case of illness he is able to 
help on the working of certain processes that by themselves have begun 
to make way in the body; he is able to use prevention by organising 
the mode of living according to hygienic principles; finally he is able 
to use repression, in removing by operation a morbid member that is 
of no vital necessity to the organism. . . . Social reform is limited ina 
similar way. It, too, can help on certain processes which are making 
way in the economic body, and support and strengthen them in their 
activity ; it, too, may ward off social evils, socially regulate and socially 
organise much. It may even remove an unhealthy member by means 
of an operation; but master the development it cannot. It can 
neither arrest it, undo it, nor guide it into another channel.” 

In the editor’s article here sketched in outline the scope is that of 
‘social politics.” But, in a series of articles entitled ‘‘ Das Adam 
Smith Problem,” the present writer has taken the ‘‘ Historical School” 
roundly to account on grounds both scientific and historical. Here 
he has tried to show, in view of the constant depreciation of classical 
economics by the Socialists of the Chair, that the latter either do not 
know the writings of the classicists at all, or purposely misrepresent 
their contents in order to raise their own importance. The concluding 
sentences of the above-named treatise may be cited as characteristic 
of the effrontery of their procedure. The words run thus :— 

‘In the article ‘‘ Volkswirthschaft,” of the Handwérterbuch der 
Staatswissenschaften, a treatise of which the author, Gustav Schmoller, 
himself says that it is ‘‘the summing up of his work in general 
scientific theory,” we read: ‘A. Smith is a good observer of economic 
life in detail; as for the rest he was a scholar with limitations, though 
one who knew how to work up derived material into something signif- 
cant. Ricardo was a man of no scientific culture (!), but of wide 
practical business experience.” Contrariwise—thus Schmoller con- 
tinues—men like Galiani, Necker, T. G. Hoffmann, Thiinen, Riimelin, 
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and others, because they combined practical with theoretical training, 
had accomplished ‘ perfect” work. We cannot believe our eyes! 
Smith and Ricardo placed in scientific gradation below T. G. Hoffmann, 
Riimelin, &c. And the same author, in his Berlin rectorial address, dated 
the beginning of all political economy only from the year 1870, when 
Socialism of the Chair organised itself in the Verein fiir Socialpolitik, 
with Schmoller at its head. All former work must be considered as 
mere birth-throes, germs, and embryos. So far science has not pro- 
tested against a classification so ill-founded and so conceited. Silence 
on many occasions is golden, but here it was uncalled for. We have, 
therefore, thought it to be simply our duty, since others who perhaps 
had a better call for it have not spoken, to try to re-establish historical 
truth in its proper place in view of the misrepresentations and viola- 
tions it has been exposed to for so long. In spite of Gustav Schmoller, 
Adam Smith will take a higher place in posterity than T. G. Hoffmann 
and Riimelin ; in spite of Schmoller those that come after us will make 
pilgrimages to the shrine of Adam Smith, but not to that of Hoffmann 
or Riimelin ; to Adam Smith as a source of truth pure and undefiled, 
and—measured by the conditions of his time—of a perfectly sympathetic 
understanding for every department, and every class of political and 
social economy.” ! 


' Evidently frightened by the sensation which his utterances, especially in his 
rectorial address, had caused among the scientific world, Schmoller has subsequently 
thought it wise to assume a more modest tone. In a work which appeared lately 
under the title Umrisse und Untersuchungen zur Verfassungs, Verwaltungs und Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte (Outlines and Investigations in Constitutional, Administrative and 
Economic History), 1893, we find him in the preface defending himself against 
certain critics. Amongst other passages we read: ‘A professor of jurisprudence in 
this city (Berlin) exclaimed that when reading Schmoller’s monographies we can- 
not help quoting ‘‘er hilt die Teile in der Hand, fehlt leider nur das geistige Band ”’ 
(‘he holds the parts in his hand, but, alas! the intellectual connection is wanting.’) 
. . » It would be childish to complain of such criticism, since in other quarters 1 
have found recognition far beyond my merits. Nor was it my intention here to 
deprecate such friendly criticism on the part of a colleague. I desired only to use 
it in order to justify my way of working by the side of other scholars holding equal 
privileges.’’ We reply to this that nobody ever attempted to deny Schmoller the 
common privilege of serving science in his own way. It is he who has done so with 
nearly all investigators on lines different from his own; and this he has not only 
done recently in his rectorial address, but ofold. I need only remind my readers of 
his dispute with Karl Menger. Schmoller’s school moved in exactly the same orbit. 
He who did not.suffer the Verein fiir Social-politik to direct his studies, was out- 
lawed, hauled over the coals, or suppressed. We must take this sudden and more 
modest way of speaking as a symptom of the consciousness that the old dominant 
position has reached a crisis. 

At the same time Schmoller surprises the public with the information that he will 
shortly come forward with a work on the Principles of Political Economy. 
(Grundriss der allgemeinen Volkswirtschaftslehre) at which he has been work- 
ing for the last ten years. Considering that only a few months previously—Preface 
to the collective vol. Ueber einige Grundfragen der Socialpolitik und der Volks- 
wirtschaftslehre, 1898 (On Some Fundamental Questions of Social and Political 
Economy”’)—he declared the article ‘ Volkswirtschaft” (1893) in the Handwirter- 
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In the other contributions polemics are kept more in the back- 
ground, It would lead us too far now to go into their contents. It 
need not be said that there is not a single contributor from amongst 
the whole group of academical teachers belonging to the ‘‘ Katheder- 
socialisten.” In the beginning it almost looked as if foreign countries 
were to furnish the greatest number of authors. In course of time, 
however, this changed in favour of the home country, Even now, 
however, contributors from abroad constitute the relatively prepon- 
derating element. Quite in the foreground stands Switzerland, where 
Wolf, as is well known, has been a university teacher for many years, 
Men of that country, equipped with both practical and theoretical 
experience, have contributed to the journal. Among the first named 
we come across such names as Numa Droz (Berne), Milliet (Berne), 
Naef (Aarau), Schuler (Mollis). To these must be added Professors 
Pareto (Lausanne), G. Vogt, Meili (Ziirich), G. Adler (formerly at Basle), 
Oncken (Berne). Austria is represented by the names of A. Peez, V. 
Mataja, FE. Zenker (all of Vienna). Of other foreign countries let us 
mention : Scharling (Copenhagen), Steinmetz (Hague), Tille (Glasgow), 
Blondel (Lyons), Beloch (Rome), von Lilienfeld (St. Petersburg), 
Minzés (Sofia). Finally the German Empire comes forward with the 
following authors: G. Schanz (Wiirzburg), Sartorius von Walters- 
hausen (Strassburg), Pierstorff and Schrader (Jena), Biermer (Greifs- 
wald), Kohler (Berlin), Barth, Ratzel, and Lamprecht (Leipsic), von 
Kirchenheim (Heidelberg), Haushofer (Munich), von der Borght (Aix-la- 
Chapelle), Schaefer (Hanover); Vierkandt (Brunswick); as well as 
other writers: V. D. Leyen, A. Zimmermann, Fuld, Graetzer, 
Miinsterberg, F. Oppenheimer, etc. Schmoller’s other ‘ punitive 
professor ”’—Th. Reinhold, of Beriin—is in this volume unrepre- 
sented. In the work he published last year—Die Bewegenden Kriifte 
der Volkswirtschaft (The Moving Forces in Economics) ; Leipzig, 1898 
—he approximates to Wolf’s point of view in respect of a moderate 
programme for social legislation. In other respects, however, he 
adheres to such an utterly pessimistic Weltauschawung, amounting to 
submissive resignation, that the chances of his being impressed into a 
movement of ‘ social optimism ”’ are entirely nil. 

The foregoing list of contributors should prove convincing that the 


buch der Staatswissenschaften, which he had reprinted, to be, in a certain sense, the 
summing up of his scientific work in general, we cannot expect to find anything 
strikingly new in this Grundriss, even supposing that this announcement should 
prove something more than a renewed prolongation of the ‘‘ Bill of Exchange drawn 
on along term of payment.” To say the least, we shall be curious to know how 
Schmoller will settle the point with regard to his rectorial address, in which the ‘‘ title 
of honour” of true scholarship is altogether denied to such constructive efforts. 
Besides, we are justified in demanding from the spokesman of the ‘historical 
method” a theory of Political Economy, founded on historically dogmatic investiga- 
tions, But it is just dogmatic history in which our modern economic historians 
have generally been the weakest. To go by the above-mentioned utterances, we can 
fairly imagine how Schmoller in particular is equipped in that respect. 
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Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft means to create a powerful counter- 
current, and has not yet spoken its last word. It should, however, be 
made clear that its contributors are composed of adherents to all kinds 
of views. But they all agree in the sincere wish to put a stop to the 
monopoly and tyranny of the ‘“‘ Historical School,” and this, it must 
be admitted, is now in some measure accomplished. The Zeitschrift 
fir Socialwissenschaft was received with sympathy by the general 
public, both learned and unlearned. Notwithstanding a sharp counter 
agitation against it, the new organ commands such a number of sub- 
scribers that it can well compare with older learned journals. For 
every one has grown tired of seeing light and shade in the field of 
political economy distributed simply according to the membership or 
non-membership of the Verein fiir Socialpolitik. To have courageously 
cleared the way on this occasion will always remain the lasting merit 
of the Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft. 
signi : Aucust ONCKEN, 
Correspondent of the 
British Economic Association, Berne 


LETTER FROM JAPAN. 
I. THe ApopTion OF THE GOLD STANDARD. 


Tue result of the war with China was not so beneficial as is usually 
supposed, except that the war—or more properly the indemnity—facil- 
itated the realization of the gold standard. Although the majority of the 
Currency Commission were in favour of the gold standard, they saw 
with regret the insufficiency of the gold reserve, and concluded their 
report by advising the Government to do its best to hoard gold and to 
encourage in every way itsinflux.! This however was not an easy task, 
for the chief fountain of the influx, viz., the state of the foreign trade, 
was not favourable to Japan, especially after the War, except in 1895, 
which was characterized by the prevalence among the people of the 
spirit of abstinence, natural while the war was raging. The table on 
the following page presents some relevant statistics. 

But the Indemnity of 200,000,000 taels which was fixed to be paid 
by China by the treaty of peace signed in Simonoseki April 17th, 1895, 
followed by 500,000 taels more as the annual expense of the Japanese 
garrisons stationed in Wei-hai-wei, placed Japan in a very enviable 
position. Nor was this all. By the Convention of November 8th, of 
the same year, 30,000,000 taels more were added as compensation 
for the evacuation of Liautung Peninsula. In order to escape from loss 
due to the future depreciation of silver, and also to get hold of the 
material to be used in the alteration of the monetary standard, it 
appeared advisable to our financiers to compute these all in terms of gold. 
Accordingly China was asked to pay in England, and to convert the 


1 See the letter from Japan, in the Economic Journat for December 1894 and 1895. 
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Year Export. Import. Excess of Export Excess of Import 
Yen. | Yen. Yen. Yen. 
1892 { goods......... 91,102,754 71,326,080 19,776,674 = 
“specie ...... 9,729,753 22,883,757 13,154,004 
| 1993 { 8004S......... 89,712,865 88,257,171 i; 455,692 7 
\ specie ...... 12,289,188 11,186,487 1,102,701 — 
| re9s { 820d Reacts 113,246,086 | 117,481,955 = 4,235,869 
specie ...... 34,379,111 26,783,653 7,595,458 — 
| 1995 { 800ds........ 136,112,178 | 129,260,578 6851, 600 = 
| \specie ...... 27,301,699 5,874,164 21,427,584 a 
| 1996 | $00ds.......... 117,842,701 171,674,474 53,831,714 
| } specie ...... 11,598,888 39,142,208 —_— 27,543,325 
1897 { goods.......... 163,135,077 | 219,300,772 — 56,165,694 
| specie ....| 19,219,163 81,466,713 — 62, 247,550 
| 199g } 800ds......... 165,662, 304 276,996,526 = 111,334,299 
| (specie ...... 86,987,806 42,564,671 44,423,935 ae 








payments into pounds sterling at the average price of silver in June, 
July, and August of 1895, w hich was 30°4429d. To this she agreed on 
October 6th, 1895, the three items being thus computed. 


Expenses for occupying 
Wei-hai-Wei. 


Compensation for giving 


Indemnity. i 
nde y up Liautung. 


Amount in taels 
| Pure silver ‘in grains 
(1 t.=575°82 gr.)... 
Puresilverinounces | 


200,000 Taels. 500,000 Taels. 30,000,000 Taels. 


115,164,000,000 gr. 287,910,000 gr. 1,7 


? 


27,460,000 gr. | 


(1 oz.=480 gr.) ...| 259,925,000 oz. 599,812°5 oz. 35,988,750 oz. 
London standard | 

silver of ‘925 fine | 259,378,378°378 oz. 648,445°9 oz. 38,906, 756°7 oz. 
Pounds _ sterling (1 | 

oz. =30°4429d.) ...| £32,900,980 7s. 7d. £82,252 9s. £4,935,147 1s. 1d. 


Of the total sum £22,496,045 received up to the end of March, 1897, 
£1,158,886 were devoted to Government payments in London; and of 
the rest £5,350,538 were transmitted to Japan in gold, £3,090,504 in 
silver, and £6,202,000 by means of exchange. The Government borrowed 
at home in notes from the Bank of Japan to the amount transmitted 
in gold and silver, the bank being enabled to replenish its metallic 
reserve to the same amount. It was calculated that the bank was to 
hold by March 31st, 1897, a gold reserve of 109,400,456 yen to cover its 
note circulation of 181,112,080 yen, thus holding, in addition to its silver 
reserve of 49,040,000 yen, a gold reserve covering about five-ninths of 
its total issue, which is by no means weak or insufficient. Encouraged 
by this prospect and urged by the necessity of the time, the Govern- 
ment brought forward the Coinage Bill in the House of Commons on 
March 3rd, 1897, of which the principal features were as follows: 

(1.) The establishment of a genuine gold standard system with new 
gold coins of exactly one-half the weight of the existing gold coins, 
making easy the calculation of the new yen in lieu of the old, and 
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avoiding any disturbance of prices and existing relations between 
ereditor and debtor. 

(2.) The recognition of free coinage of gold at the mint, the 
State bearing all the loss resulting from the natural abrasion of coins. 

(3.) The gradual withdrawal of the standard silver coins from circu- 
lation and the discontinuance of the free coinage of silver, the silver 
coins hitherto issued being gradually exchanged for gold, at the rate of 
one gold yen for one silver yen within a period of five full years, reckoned 
from the day on which their circulation is suspended by imperial 
ordinance. 

In introducing the bill Count Matsukata, the Premier and Minister 
of Finance, made a long and elaborate speech, which was opposed by 
many influential members. Cardinal points of his argument were that 
silver is the falling metal causing the rise of prices, fluctuation of ex- 
change, increase of the burden of gold payments, &c., and that to base 
the monetary standard on the falling metal is not consonant with the real 
and lasting national welfare of the country. He believed that the time 
had come to carry out his long cherished scheme, as Japan was in pos- 
session of a stock of gold, and if this opportunity were once lost, the time 
would never come again for the realization of the scheme. His speech 
was not left unchallenged, and many influential members spoke against 
him. The grounds of opposition were indeed many, but they could be 
classified under eight heads. 

(1.) Apparently the most scientific was the opposition brought for- 
ward by the bimetallists. They argued that it would be a folly if not a 
disaster for Jupan to abandon the hope of establishing international 
bimetallism, which the speaker had opposed as a plan never to be 
realized until national interests are lost sight of. 

(2.) Next came those who upheld silver as more stable than gold, 
basing their argument on the less changes in the prices of commodities 
in silver-using countries. Among the countries quoted by them, China 
alone gave them satisfactory proofs, while in Mexico and Japan there 
were symptoms of rise of prices. 

(3.) Inflationists opposed the change, fearing that the gold standard 
may cause low prices, bad time, and stagnancy in industry, quoting 
the case of England and other gold-using countries. However, low 
prices are to be aimed at if we look to lasting and universal benefit. 
The depression which prevailed in gold countries is not the result of 
the monetary standard, but of the gradual increase of international 
competition and improvement in means of production and transpor- 
tation. Indeed, general well-being and progress cannot be attained 
unless prices are steady if not low, high prices being only a temporary 
benefit to be reaped by few producers and merchants, at the cost of 
the community at large. 

(4.) Many held a view that gold would be too high a measure of 
value in Japan, where, although the unit of value is yen, to coin a one 
yen gold piece is a difficult task, the coin being too small for manipu- 
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lation. In answer to this it must be noticed that the practical unit of 
value had already risen, this being proved by the increase in the use 
of five yen bank-notes. Even if one yen cannot be totally done away 
with, the work can be fulfilled by silver tokens the amount of which it 
is contemplated to greatly increase. 

(5.) Then followed the most popular and convincing opposition 
from those who firmly believed that the extension of our trade and 
industry was the consequence of the fall of silver. This was true for 
a time ; but with the gradual rise of prices as silver fell, this argument 
lost its validity, and not only the exportation decreased but was 
followed by the increase of importation. What they feared most was 
our commercial defeat in China by England and other gold-using 
countries. But geographical proximity, lower wages, and abundant 
coal will be still left in our favour, even if we start from the same basis 
of gold standard. Moreover, to rely on such an advantage as the fall of 
silver, is not the best way to attain commercial supremacy in the 
oriental market. 

(6.) Some contended that the amount of gold reserve was insufficient 
to carry out the scheme, especially at the time when the tendency of 
the foreign trade was on the side of increase of importation. But the 
vault of the bank of Japan was to hold 150,000,000 yen in gold covering 
five-sixths of its note circulation, and if the continual increase of import 
were unavoidable it will make no difference whether we upheld either 
gold or silver as the standard. The gap must be filled up any way, and 
if by the use of gold the rise of prices, and consequently the increase of 
importation, could be checked, so much the better if we adopt the 
gold standard. 

(7.) One of the minor objections was the allegation that it was a 
mere device for borrowing abroad, and that Japan will be involved in 
the oscillation of hard and good times in her creditor countries. It is 
true that the influx of capital may be facilitated as the consequence of 
the change in the standard. But it is by no means the sole aim of 
the change, and the world-wide undulation cannot be avoided unless 
we shut our doors to the rest of the world, remaining a hermit nation, 
as we used to be before the restoration. 

(8.) The last and the least objection was the fear of silver yen 
pieces which were exported to the amount of 112,000,000 yen, coming 
back, to be exchanged for gold coins, within five years after the 
suspension of their circulation. But most of them fell into Chinese 
hands and were ‘‘chopped” or so disfigured by stamps of money- 
dealers as not to be regarded as a coin, and therefore had no claim to 
be converted. 

The bill was referred to a select committee of twenty-seven, of whom 
fifteen voted for, and nine against the bill. It was reported to the 
House on March 10th, 1897, when a hot discussion was carried on for 
two days. It passed the Commons (ayes 151, noes 96) without any 
amendment, and was on the order of the day in the Lords on the 
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18th of March. Here also almost the same fate awaited the bill, and 
it was promulgated on the 29th of March. The Coinage Act called 
forth many imperial ordinances, the most important of which was the 
one issued on the 1st of October, fixing the final date for suspension 
from circulation of silver one yen coins as the 1st April, 1898. To speak 
plainly, Government authorities themselves felt a little uneasy about 
the consequent fall of silver and the increase of importation of silver 
coins from China and Straits Settlements. Judging that almost all the 
available amount had been brought back, a law was passed on 
June 11th, 1898, shortening the time allowed for the exchange of silver 
yen coins. At the same time, in order to supply the new gold coins, 
the imperial mint at Osaka was busy at work. This was unavoidable 
because it was ordered to strike about 48,000,000 yen before the 
coming into force of the new Act in October 1897, viz. within an 
interval of about eight months. To this was added 26,000,000 yen 
more, and including 10,000,000 yen coined for importers of bullion, the 
total sum of new gold coins issued up to September, 1398, was over 
85,000,000 yen. The next question which required a careful solution 
was how to deal with the stock of silver placed in the hands of the 
Government by exchange of one yen silver pieces. The calculation of 
silver yen at the end of July, 1898, stood thus :— 











Yen. Yen. 
otal miiOUns ISSROE a oc55 oscoacckstaccccevessedsccascceias cs 165,133,710 
OF GHIS:: SIMO FOCOTER «oo ccciccccessaicscaccevsacccseees 460,904 
INGULOR NOMEN 05s verunesskieterwinndetaresaecteens 99,508,740 
Sent to China during the war. ............ 11,028, 633 
Amount remaining in Formosa ............ 5,732,027 
Amount left unexchanged in Japan ...... 2,815,037 
AMOUNG WIEDGERWA, «....66000006000ccecceeceers 45,588,369 
165,133,710 
Of this; withdrawn by taxes in Japan ..... ........ 3,977,099 
Pe oe apogee MOOR DY soc 585553 2,962,973 
se », conversion into gold......... 38,648, 297 
————— 45,588,369 
Of this; silver yen for internal use..................... 11,009,231 
es ,, coming back from abroad ...... 10,846,465 


,, tendered by the Bank of Japan 16,792,601 
t= wee 


” 


To 38,648,297 yen of the amount exchanged for gold must be added 
29,505,453 yen of silver bullion paid with gold yen on behalf of the 
mint, making the total a little over 75,000,000 yen. Of this about 
15,830,000 yen sold at Hongkong, 17,546,000 yen at Shanghai, 7,400,000 
yen to foreign banks, 6,200,000 sent to Formosa, 197,000 to Wei-hai- 
wei, 330,000 yen to Corea, leaving the difference of 27,500,000 to be 
used for the manufacture of subsidiary coins, which was about 50 cents 
per capita, being inadequate to answer the demand called forth by 
industrial progress. Some loss ensued from the disposal of silver, but 
the sale was hurried on in order to avoid loss from the further fall of 
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silver. The import of silver which was threatened by the opponents of 
the scheme, to be innumerable, stopped somewhere at 10,000,000 yen. 

Thus Japan became a gold standard country almost without feeling 
anything like so great a change. Foreign exchange was steadied even 
before the carrying out of thelaw. The rate of exchange with London, 
which fluctuated between 25d. and 26d., oscillated with 24d. as the 
central point. In October, 1897, Government bonds were sold at 
London to the amount of 43,000,000 yen, which would have been a 
difficult task so long as the Japanese Government paid the coupon with 
silver. Government and importers were freed from incurring enormous 
losses in foreign payments. Trade with Europe and America became 
sure and trustworthy business. But how about the Chinese trade and 
rise of prices, are they not contrary to the prediction of gold mono. 
metallists? It is true that exports to gold countries decreased, but 
this is due to the break of war between the United States and Spain as 
regards Cuba. Also the exorbitant increase of import was caused by 
failure of rice crop, rise of prices, spirit of enterprise, and prospect of 
increase in customs duties by 1899. The same thing holds true 
with the import side of the trade with China. But the export to China 
did not decrease, confirming the words of the framers of the Coinage 
Act. It is clear, then, that the increase of importation is due to causes 
outside the change in the standard. Next, as to the prices, they under- 
went incessant enhancement. But this also is the result of excessive 
and sudden increase in the demand for commodities and labour called 
forth by the rapid progress of various works, both at the hand of the 
Government and private companies. The purchasing power of labour- 
ing classes as well as those who took part in the war, increased all at 
once, and general buoyancy, in some case profligacy, prevailed through- 
out the country. Sucha state of things cannot fail to cause the rise of 
prices, and if it were not for the timely adoption of the gold standard, 
the rise would have been much greater,—greater to the extent of the 
further fall of silver, viz., from 29d. to 25d. per ounce. 

Here it may be convenient to shortly notice the currency of Formosa 
In Formosa, as in China, there existed nothing like a fixed and uniform 
system of currency at the time she fell into the hands of the victor. 
But copper coins were mostly in use. Mexican Spanish dollars were 
also used, but not as coins, being weighed and stamped. After the oc- 
cupation of the island by Japan, silver yen and bank notes were put 
into circulation, and with the view of improving the state of the 
currency, the chopped dollars were refused by the Government. At 
first the bank notes were not trusted by the natives and were at discount. 
Facilities were given for the conversion of notes into silver, and thus 
there was made no difference in the monetary system from that of the 
mother country. It was proclaimed in October, 1897, that although the 
legal standard is the same as in the mother country, silver yen coins, 
specially stamped by the Imperial Mint, should mostly be employed at 
the rate of 1,037 pieces per 1,000 gold yen, this being approximately the 
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rate then prevailing in Hongkong. After the carrying out of the 
Coinage Act, and by the Ministerial change in January, 1898, some 
alteration became necessary, and now things stand thus :— 

1. After July, 1898, unstamped silver yen pieces can be used for a 
time to unlimited amount. 

2. The ratio between silver and gold to be fixed by the average 4 
rate of four preceding months in Shanghai, Hongkong, and Formosa. 

3. Mexican dollars and other foreign coins, as well as chopped ones, 
will not be received by the Government. 


II. Banxina LeEGIsLATIon, 


A. National Banks.—In the last letter it was left in doubt whether 
the term of existence of national banks? were to be prolonged, or they 
were to be forced to give up their privilege of issuing paper money. 
After a hard fight the Government won the day, and laws to be observed 
by national banks at the expiration of their term were promulgated on 
the 7th March, 1896. The real advantage of the plan contemplated by 
the Government was discovered by intelligent bankers, and in order to 
enable national banks to transform themselves into private banks even 
before the end of their term, an Act was passed on the 21st March, 
1896. By borrowing from the Bank of Japan necessary funds to 
redeem their bank notes, they continued in their profession as an un- 
privileged institution, without causing changes in their rights and 
liabilities. Thus they were free from the restriction of the old National 
Bank Act, and the notes they issued were rendered convertible into 
Bank of Japan notes. Also the Government borrowed from the Central 
Bank in 1889, 22,000,000 yen to be used for the redemption of paper 
money still in circulation. The Bank of Japan, therefore, is the only 
bank of issue, and all notes, whether issued by national banks or by 
Government, are in fact convertible into gold. This is the scheme 
usually called ‘“‘ consolidation of paper currency,” originated long before, 
but accomplished only after many delays due to insurmountable 
difficulties. Out of 153 banks established, with 31,996,880 yen of note 
issue, since the national banking system was introduced from the 
United States of America, about twenty-seven years ago, only very few 
are left. At first the system seemed to be almost like an utter failure, 
but gradually the banks thrived. Now we have made good their end- 
ing and completed the conversion of their notes, which appears still 
bothering the thoughts of American financiers.* 

B. Credit Foncier and Credit Agricole.—Improvement of land and 
other agricultural undertakings do not give large remuneration and 

This rate is now fixed at 6 per cent. discount against gold, silver yen being 

valued at 94 cents. 

* Only five were left by the end of 1898 with 1,866,563 yen notes, all of which 
will cease to circulate by December, 1899. 

’ For details, Banking and Currency in Japan in the History of the Banking 
of the World, published in New York, is recommended. 
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take long time to bear fruitful results. This is the reason why the 
tillers of soil need a capital of long term and comparatively low interest, 
which cannot be well supplied by ordinary banking corporations. 
Through the deficiency of proper institutions to lay out long credit, 
farmers are unable to improve their land or extend their cultivation. 
If they borrow from ordinary banks, they suffer from shortness and 
dearness of their debt, while the banks themselves are placed in an 
undesirable position of not being paid back in time or of taking over 
land which is not easily disposable. Thus gradually land mortgage 
became disliked by our bankers, though there exists good lands esti- 
mated nearly at 1,400,000,000 yen to be made the object of credit, 
In order to supply necessary funds to the agricultural class which form 
by far the majority of the nation, Credits Foncier and Agricole were 
established by laws promulgated in April, 1896. The former is the 
central bank with a capital of 10,000,000 yen, lending out on land 
mortgages of 50 years’ maximum duration, on credit to local corpo- 
rations, and on debentures issued by Credit Agricole. However, or this 
bank various restrictions and control are imposed. As a set off, this 
bank has a privilege of issuing debentures up to ten times! its paid up 
capital, and its debentures bear premium coupons which are not 
exactly lotteries but are very similar. Also within ten years after 
its establishment the Government secures yearly to its shareholders 
five per cent. dividend. Credit Agricole are set up in every 
prefecture, which number in all forty-seven, where they have a 
monopoly against its neighbouring banks. Their capital is to be over 
200,000 yen, and shareholders must live and have a domicile within 
the locality, local public corporations also being allowed to own shares, 
The business consists in lending out on land mortgage of thirty years 
at the longest, on credit to small local bodies, and without any pledge 
to associations of more than twenty men in agriculture or industry with 
unlimited liability. The funds lent out must not be used otherwise 
than in, 

1. Cultivation, drainage, or improvement of land. 

2. Making or improving farm roads. 

3. Plantation of wood lands. 

4. Purchase of seeds, manures, and other raw materials. 

5. Purchase of implements, machines, boat, waggons and cattle for 
agricultural and industrial use. 

6. Making or improving of buildings for the same use as above. 

7. Any other improvement either in agriculture and industry. 

As is clear from the above these institutions are framed on the 
basis of credit association, and are intended to supply funds to small 
holders and tenants. The privileges, though not so powerful as in the 
case of Credit Agricole, are not slight. For instance, the issue of 


1 To ordinary corporations only one tenth of such an issue is allowed by the 
commercial code. 
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RECENT PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS 
debentures is only five-fold of their capital, and they do not bear 
premium coupons. But in case their debentures do not fare well in 
the locality, they can request the Credit Foncier to take over them. 
The manner in which they are subsidised is little complicated. To 
begin with, the State gives a certain sum in proportion to the amount 
of arable land, but not exceeding 300,000 yen, to the prefecture, which 
becomes the shareholder of the Credit Agricole in its jurisdiction. 
During the first five years, the dividend is to be given up by the prefecture, 
so that the bank can divide it among ordinary shareholders. But 
during the next five years the dividend due to the prefecture must be 
paid into the reserve fund. After the lapse of ten years, the prefecture 
can demand the usual dividend, or transfer shares to local bodies of 
the district at its option. Both of these banks were born in the right 
time, when the nation was eager to subscribe shares, and to set up 
companies. Credit Foncier associations began their business in August, 
1897, and are now one of the thriving establishments, especially since 
the Government subscribed to its debentures in order to lighten the 
suffering of cotton mills in Osaka. Credit Agricole associations sprung 
up one after another, and now they number more than forty-one, with an 
aggregate capital of over 25,000,000. Although it is premature to 
foretell their future, they can do no otherwise than benefit themselves 
as well as the agricultural class, unless they trespass or ignore the 
directions of the law. But one thing is missing to complete the work 
of ameliorating the condition of small proprietors and tenants. This 
is the lack of credit associations in the form of Raiffeisen or Schulze- 
Delitsch. Some institutions resembling these exist more or less, but 
in order to make them complete and extensively established, a bill was 
introduced to the Parliament which was lost by dissolution of the 
House. Until these associations are formed the Credit Agricole must 
be satisfied with associations of more than twenty men, formed by 
convenience and with a view to borrow from the bank. 
(To be continued.) J. SoveDA, 
Correspondent of the British Economic Association in Japan 
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Report by Miss Collet on the Money Wages of Indoor Domestic 
Servants. [C. 9346.] 


The Report is based on returns from 2,067 households, employing 
5,453 women and 326 men. Part of this material has been already 
published in the Labour Gazette, as noticed in former numbers 
of the Economic JournAu. The narrowness of the statistical foundation 
is compensated by the stability of the averages based on it. The wages 
of female indoor servants are classified both according to age-periods 
and to the number of servants in the household. Averages having been 
obtained for each, the weights proper to each average are obtained from 
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extraneous information. The weighted averages thus formed indepen- 
dently work out almost exactly to the same figure, namely, £17 16s. for 
London, £15 10s. in the rest of England and Wales. The report is not 
only statistically perfect, but of great economic interest. 





East India (Sugar) Countervailing Duties in India. [C. 9287.] 


This epoch-marking blue book contains both the documents which 
did not induce Lord Elgin’s Government in 1898 to levy counteracting 
duties against bounty-fed sugar, and those which have led up to the 
Act of 1899. In a note on the effects of the unrestricted importation 
of bounty-fed sugar on the sugar-cane industry of India, presented to 
the Government of India early in 1898, it was stated as a well-known 
fact that ‘‘ sugar is habitually consumed only by the comparatively well- 
to-do classes, who are the chief gainers by the introduction of cheap 
sugar from abroad.” ‘‘ It would be logically both seemly and scientific in 
the interests of the majority, 7.e., the cultivator and the consumer of raw 
sugar, to tax the comparatively unimportant but well-to-do minority.” 
An examination of the statement inthis note led Lord Elgin’s Govern- 
ment to the conclusion that ‘‘ while the competition of imported sugar (of 
which three-fifths are cane sugar) may have reduced the profits of the 
refining industry, it does not appear to have materially affected the 
producers. He relies mainly on the demand for unrefined sugar, which 
constitutes seven-eighths of the trade.’’ The correspondence which led 
to the passing of the Act of 1899 contains Mr. Chamberlain’s views on 
bounties and countervailing duties, also a petition from 8,000 Mauritius 
planters and others that countervailing duties might be imposed on 
bounty-fed sugar imported into India. There are also reports from 
various districts, mostly, but not unanimously, in favour of counter- 
vailing duties. Mr. J.W. Muir Mackenzie, Secretary to the Government 
of Bombay, writes that ‘‘ on the whole his Excellency the Governor in 
Council is of opinion that neither the commercial nor the agricultural 
interests of this Presidency are injuriously affected by the increasing 
imports of refined sugar, or call at present for the imposition of 
countervailing duties.” Mr. J. W. Mollison, Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Bombay Residency, concludes that ‘foreign imports of 
refined sugar have had no influence in lowering the rates of gul [crude 
sugar] or on the area under cultivation.” . . . ‘The increasing 
foreign imports of refined sugar, owing to cheapness, and perhaps also 
owing to a higher standard of living of an increased population, find 
extended use for household purposes. . . . The habit of tea-drinking 
has extended to villages in out-districts.’”” Mr. Morrison, in a note 
forwarded with the approbation of the Acting Commissioner of Customs, 
Salt, &c., Bombay, states that ‘‘ large classes of people, such as ordinary 
mill hands and other operatives in Bombay . . . now use it 
[sugar] in tea and coffee daily, and doubtless the same is the case in 
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towns up country.” ‘The fact that the imports from Mauritius 
have been going on increasing for several years seems to show that India 
does not possess special advantages for the cultivation of sugar-cane or 
the manufacture of sugar ; and that the apprehended falling off in sugar 
cultivation, if it does actually take place, would relieve capital which 
could find other more profitable employment.” A weighty document 
on the other side comes from the N. W. Provinces and Oudh. Sir 
Antony Macdonell ‘considers that in this country, in which, as the 
Famine Commission has just shown, the labouring population are in a 
depressed condition, and in which refined sugar is a luxury mostly 
consumed by the well-to-do, the injury caused by unfair competition in 
an important agricultural product is greater than the corresponding 
advantages. In a full memorandum drawn up by the officiating Director 
(N.W. Provinces and Oudh) it is conjectured that about one-fifth of the 
raw sugar produced is refined, and four-fifths consumed in its natural 
state.’’ There is no sign of any foreign competition in raw sugar. The net 
decrease in the area of cultivation evidenced by statistics is attributed 
partly to the famine, partly to increased imports. By the Bill which 
passed 18th March, 1839, where any country bounties an article which is 
chargeable with duty under the Indian Tariff Act, the Governor-General 
in Council may impose a tax equal to net amount of such bounty (in addi- 
tion toordinary import duty). In introducing the Bill, SirJames Westland 
dwelt on the injury suffered by sugar refiners in India. He admitted that 
the effect on cultivation had not been very great. The Governor- 
General explained away the adverse reports from Bombay and Karachi 
as not coming “from the areas where the sugar-cane is grown, where 
the refineries exist, or where the real effect of the bounty system is 
felt.” ‘* The minority of well-to-do consumers of refined sugar . . . 
could not claim that their interests should override those of the 
overwhelming majority of the population.” 


Return for England and Wales giving the Number of Children 
attending Elementary Schools who are known to be Working 
for Wages or Employed for Profit. . . . 1899, No. 205. 

The returns as to the numbers are imperfect, owing to the questions 
having been misunderstood. There is evidence that boys employed 
very early to sell milk, or very late to sell newspapers, fall asleep in 
school time. It is admitted that some work is itself an education. 


Return of all the Bounties Direct and Indirect on the Production 
or Export of Sugar given by France, Germany, Austria and 
other Countries. . . . 1899, No. 209. 
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Provision for Old Age by Government Action in certain European 
Countries. [C. 9414.] 


The Report deals with eleven countries, of which only two, Germany 
and Denmark, have a general system of provision for old age. 


Report of the Sclect Committee of the House of Commons to 
Consider and Report upon the best Means of Improving the 
Condition of the Aged Poor. [No. 296]. 


This report will be discussed in a forthcoming article. 





REPORT OF THE INDIA CURRENCY COMMITTEE. 


The main conclusions at which the Committee have arrived are 
three, and it is probable that they will be endorsed by public opinion. 
They are unanimous that the Indian standard should be gold; that 
gold should be current; and the majority consider that the par of 
exchange should be 16d. to the rupee. In my comments I propose 
to follow this convenient division of the subject. 

Two sound reasons are given for the effective establishment of a gold 
standard. The first has often been adduced before, but will bear 
frequent repetition. India does most of its trade with gold countries, 
and the convenience of this being carried on upon a common standard 
is undeniably great. The second reason has reference to the Indian 
money market, which is subject to violent fluctuations. The trans- 
actions of Government play a large part in the business of India, and 
it so happens that the period of high balances does not coincide with 
the trade demand for accommodation. Commerce requires cash in the 
winter and spring, whilst the resources of Government are running low, 
and are strained until the Land Revenue comes in during April. If, 
however, a stable exchange exists, there will be no impediment to 
assistance being given from the loan markets of Europe. 

The question of a gold currency requires more lengthy notice. Mr. 
Lindsay and Mr. Probyn both proposed to do without a gold currency. 
But there are several objections to the former’s able scheme. Firstly, 
there is much to be said for a simple system which the general public 
can understand. Mr. Lindsay’s plan would appear to many to have 
the character of a conjuring trick. Secondly, as Lord Rothschild has 
observed, the Indian demand for gold is not likely to throw an un- 
sustainable strain upon supplies; there is, therefore, no great objection 
to gold appearing in use. The public like, as several witnesses have 
said, to handle their gold. Again, the more gold India introduces into 
her currency, the more there is to go back, and so hold up a drooping 
exchange. Thirdly, the Lindsay scheme commits Government to an 
indefinite liability. All that it is now proposed to do is to make gold 
welcome if it cares to come—to entice it into the Indian web. Mr. 
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Lindsay would have the Government take the whole task on its 
shoulders of forcing the rupee up, and keeping it at, a permanent par 
of 16d. The same objection attaches to the proposals of the Indian 
ny Government, which were also open to much of the criticism bestowed 
upon them in this report. Mr. Probyn, like Mr. Lindsay, seeks to 
avoid the use of gold as currency and to protect gold held by 
Government from any public demand except for export. But, as indi- 









































bh. cated above, it is desirable to popularise the sovereign. As regards 
export, the Committee contemplate the shipment of the gold held by 
Government when exchange falls, and an equivalent reduction in the 
Secretary of State’s drawings. In these circumstances it is preferable 
that Government should retain the power of deciding whether, and 
when, they will adopt this course with regard to their own holdings 
of gold instead of leaving the decision to the market. The market 
= can, of course, do what it likes with its own. 
While Mr. Probyn takes the extreme view that a gold currency 
" would disappear into hoards as soon as introduced, the Committee 
at : . : : : : 

f goes somewhat too far in the other direction. It is not at all impossible 
. that gold may obtain considerable currency in the East. It would 
” be convenient to a labourer carrying his earnings any distance, and the 
la upper classes, who always carry some cash with them in their waist- 
' , cloth or turban, may easily prefer to keep some of this in gold. Again, 
_ the rich native banker, zemindar, or prince, who hoards upon a con- 
_ siderable scale, may find gold more suitable for this purpose. Wise 
a men are very chary of prophesying about the future in India. A slight 

change in habit spread over a large population would have considerable 
a results, On the other hand, the opinion may be reiterated that the 
th habit of hoarding does not account for so much of the loss suffered by 
me the currency as has been commonly supposed. Indian hoards of silver 
tee are usually grossly exaggerated. Moreover, whichever view be correct, 
If, serious inconvenience is not likely to arise if the future supplies of 
to gold continue, as seems probable, largely to increase. The West 

Australian production will, beyond all question, be considerable, and 
ue that of Rhodesia is now certain to be large, and may be enormous. 


te British Columbia has also to be reckoned with. Circumstances indeed 
ae point to gold coming to meet the rupee. 
So far, the Committee are unanimous, but there is a divergence 


= of opinion over the ratio. In this matter the majority will be 
me held to be right. The rate of the day is 16d., and this rate 
a has now prevailed for some time. The public hold (wrongly, 
oil but still the belief has to be reckoned with) that the Government 
oa is committed to this rate. It would be difficult to agree upon any 
%: other rate, and the practical difficulties and inconvenience to trade 
no | of a change would be very considerable. On the other hand, due 
fe weight has not been given to the able dissent written by Mr. Robert 
ld Campbell and another. Most will admit that, broadly speaking, exports 
fr, | can only benefit by a falling exchange, ‘until circumstances have 
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brought about the inevitable adjustment”; and also that the export 
trade of a country depends in the main upon other considerations, 
But it is here argued that the necessary adjustments have not taken 
place with regard to the trade in tea and opium, that the fall in the 
exchanges has caused the erection of cotton mills in China and Japan, 
and that the loss of trade in the manufactured products, which has 
hitherto been masked by their mills taking their raw material from 
India, will soon appear, owing to an extension of cotton-growing in 
these countries. Further, it is said that the price of wheat is not 
fixed by the small proportion contributed by India, and that therefore 
a rise in the exchange means a lower rupee return, which cannot be 
covered by putting up the rupee price. In other words, we should be 
prepared for the export trade not remaining so prosperous! as it was 
last year. When it is also recollected that there has been large borrow. 
ing in London, which has kept up exchange in the past, there is some 
reason to believe that the immediate establishment of a stable sixteen- 
penny rupee is not by any means so certain as the tone of the report 
indicates. As, however, the currency must be contracting relatively to 
the work it has to do, and as gold is likely to cheapen owing to increased 
supplies, it is quite possible that the exchange may not fall, and it is 
probable that if it does, a little patience will bring it back to the level 
desired. 

As has often been contended, it would undoubtedly have been wiser 
in 1893 to have taken a rate closely approximating to the rate of the 
day (say 1s. 3d.). The arguments against this in paragraph 68 of the 
report are singularly futile. When arguing for sixteen pence, great stress 
is rightly laid upon taking the rate of the day, here it is said that the 
rate was fluctuating. So it was, but in a continuously downward 
direction. Sixteen pence was therefore a fortiori worse than fifteen pence, 
Turning from detailed criticism, a great point of interest is raised by 
Mr. Hambro, who wishes that the management of the balances of 
government and of our currency should be in the hands of a great 
Indian bank. Undoubtedly there is much that is evil in present condi- 
tions. Exchange fluctuates every year as the dull or busy season for 
trade approaches, and the bank rate of discount varies too often and 
rises so high as to check legitimate business. But the remedy for this 
state of things is hard to seek. It is difficult to see how one bank can 
be created with a central control. Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, are 
a long way apart. They are also jealous of each other's trade. 
Again, business in India is largely now a commission business, and 
does not therefore create or foster an able class of men. The per- 
sonnel of the great firms changes very often owing to the departure of 
partners on leave. It would be difficult therefore to get the right men 
for controlling the bank’s policy. Personally I would advocate a 
different way of attacking the problem. The Government of India might 
be required to keep much higher cash balances, so that it has the com- 


! The report of wheat alone was seven crores in excess of the average. 
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mand of about twelve crores of rupees instead of eight in the busy 
season. It could then loan to the banks at the current rate of dis- 
count or could meet the sale of a larger quantity of Council drafts. 
Similarly exchange could be held up in the slack season by suspending 
sales of drafts and remitting gold from treasury baJances. It appears 
from the Secretary of State’s speech upon the budget that it is con- 
templated to buy the annual product of the Indian mines, which comes 
perhaps to one and a half millions sterling a year. It is clear that this 
amount and the gold already accumulated and coming in cannot be 
held in our treasury balances. It must be transferred to the note issue 
department and held there in lieu of silver against our note circulation. 
Here, too, it will soon become too considerable. But room can be made 
for it by releasing at opportune moments the securities now held there. 
By this means a good deal of gold might be held by Government and 
utilised to keep up exchange. The operation would be to ship the gold 
to England and reimburse the note issue department by tz .asferring to 
it the equivalent number of rupees from the ordinary government 
balances which would otherwise have been used in meeting Council 
drafts. In a little time it would be seen that it would be simpler to 
ship bar gold (cf. also Mr. Probyn’s evidence) instead of sovereigns, 
and therefore the gold purchased from the Indian mines! could 
be refined and held as bars. Later again it might be seen that 
some of the gold need never go to India, only to come back, and it 
could be held in London against the note issue. This is, however, a 
long way off under present conditions. If these steps were found in- 
sufficient to relieve the Indian money market, an attempt might be 
made as in Germany to issue additional notes during times of pressure 
for which an extra charge could be made until they are retired. 

It would be improper to close this note without drawing attention 
to the valuable statistics printed in the volume of appendices. There 
will be found, besides excellent tables of prices, wages, imports and 
exports, diagrams in illustration of them. F.C. 
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Railway Labour in Europe. The January number of the Bulletin 
contains an exhaustive article by Dr. Walter E. Wehl on the conditions 
of railway labour in Europe, more particularly in the United Kingdom, 
France, Belgium, Prussia, Saxony, and Switzerland. 

Dr. Wehl has collected a mass of evidence, relating to the field of 
employment, the rate of wages, the length of the working day, and the 
history and status of the chief labour organisations in connection with 
railways. With regard to the statistics of employment, the most 

1 Indian gold averages about -900 fine, whilst standard is ‘916. Government 
will therefore in any case have to refine, or pay for refining. 
2g 
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remarkable fact is the exceedingly rapid increase in the number of men 
employed. Land transportation is becoming daily a more important 
factor both in industrial and social life, and though improved methods 
have resulted in a greater economy of labour, yet the increase in the 
number and length of railways and in the density of traffic has 
more than counterbalanced this tendency, and has caused in all the 
countries considered not only a large absolute increase in the number 
of employees, but also a relative increase in the proportion that 
railway employees bear to the total working population. Thus, in the 
United Kingdom, in 1857, there were 109,660 men employed on 8,942 
miles of railway, or 12°3 per mile, while in 1895, there were 465,112 
men for 21,174 miles, or 22 men per mile. In 1857, railway employees 
formed 0:4 per cent. of the population, while in 1895, the percentage 
had increased to 1:2. 

Turning to the consideration of the wages and hours of railway 
employees, it would be interesting to discover whether these are much 
influenced in one direction or the other by the fact that the railways 
are under the ownership of the State, but a comparison of the statistics 
given seems to leave the matter in doubt. As Dr. Wehl points out, 
there are too many other factors which must be taken into account, 
for it to be easy to arrive at a definite conclusion. The situation of 
the railway, whether favourable or unfavourable, the density of the 
traffic, and many other considerations, have a powerful influence in 
determining wages and hours, besides the question of ownership. 
Dr. Wehl, however, draws attention to the fact that the railway 
employees of England, France, and Switzerland, as far as can be ascer- 
tained by the utterances of their trades unions, are strongly in favour 
of the State purchase of railways, but adds that whether their anticipa- 
tions would be realised and the general conditions of the service 
improved, or the Government prove more amenable to pressure than 
private companies, is at least doubtful, in view of the restraint put on 
employees’ organisations in Prussia and Belgium. 

In England, where the whole, and in France, where the greater part 
of the railways belong to private companies, the hours of labour have 
been to a certain extent regulated by law, though rather with a view 
to the protection of the travelling public, than in the interests of the 
employees themselves, regulation having generally followed in the train 
of some notorious accident. The working day in both countries is still 
sufficiently long to cause serious complaints among the employees, 
though it varies so much with the different classes of workers, with the 
nature of their work, and with the season of the year, that averages are 
necessarily very unreliable. 

On the Belgian State Railways, the generally prescribed minimum 
of work is 8 hours, but the actual length of the working day is con- 
siderably longer. Workmen engaged in the workshops and on the 
maintenance of way and structures, have an effective working day of 
10 hours, while upon lines with little traffic the work varies from 8 to 
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14 hours a day. Every employee is granted 28 free days with pay per 
year. The principle of the Prussian regulations is that in responsible 
positions where the work is uninterrupted, men are not to be employed 
more than 8 hours, but this number may be increased to 16 according 
to the nature of the work. The maximum, however, must not occur 
more than once in a given period (as a week, a fortnight, etc.). All 
employees are entitled to one free day per month, and members of the 
locomotive and train staff, who are employed away from their homes, 
to two free days per month. 

Switzerland, however, would appear to be the paradise of the railway 
employee, although its railways are in the hands of companies. 
Twelve hours is the maximum day for any employee, and there are 
various regulations with regard to the periods of rest. All employees 
must annually receive 52 free days with full pay, distributed through 
the year in a convenient manner, of which 17 must fall on Sundays. 
Sunday freight traffic is entirely suspended, except express traffic 
of merchandise and cattle. The men are now agitating for a 10 
hours maximum day, an additional week’s leave of absence, and an 
arrangement by which the free days shall be preceded and followed by 
nights off duty. Rates of wages can only be considered in connection 
with the many special advantages which railway employees enjoy. The 
most important of these is, perhaps, stability of employment which 
prevails alike on private and Government railways. There are also 
many other privileges, such as free tickets, pension and sick funds, 
free medical attendance, and educational advantages. In England 
the benefits given are of less importance than on the Continent : 
still many companies give full or half-pay in accident or sickness, or 
pensions under certain conditions, while privilege tickets at very low 
fares and free passes are granted in very great numbers. In 1896, 
more than 440,000 privilege tickets were issued to the employees of the 
North Eastern Railway Company alone. 

In France, the institutions started by the companies for the benefit 
of their workpeople are very important. For example, in addition to 
pension and relief funds, the Paris and Orleans Company provides 
free medical treatment for all its permanent employees, maintains 
schools for the workmen and their children, and stores at which 
nearly all necessaries can be obtained at wholesale prices. The total 
expense incurred by the company on behalf of its employees in 1896 
amounted to 270 franes per man, or about 17 per cent. of their salary. 
In connection with the rate of wages, the extent to which female 
labour is employed is a matter of considerable importance. Female 
labour may be said to be virtually non-existent on the railways in the 
United Kingdom, as the female employees only number 0°5 per cent. 
of the whole. In France, however, the competition of women with 
men is rather keenly felt and the number of female employees is 
steadily increasing. In 1876, there were 13,350 women employed, or 77 
women per 1,000 employees, and in 1896, 25,626 women, or 102 per 
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1,000 employees. They are for the most part the wives and 
daughters of present, or the widows of former employees, and in 
consequence their wages are regarded as extra earnings rather than as 
a means of maintenance, and are extremely low, even for female labour, 
Women are employed largely as gate-keepers at level crossings, but 
they also sell tickets, keep books, and are occasionally employed in 
telegraphy. The average wages of women in France are about half 
those of men, the proportion being 54: 100, women receiving 2°10 
francs per day and men 3°90. But of the women employed on the 
railways, only 15 per cent. obtain over 25 francs per month, and more 
than 34 per cent. receive less than 15 francs per month. It must, 
however, be added that most of the companies lodge their women 
employees free, which means a saving to them of at least 10 francs per 
month. Much the same conditions prevail in Belgium; there, how- 
ever, women are also employed in working the signals, receiving about 
one-third of the wages of men. 

Except in England, labour organisations among railway employees 
have not been very greatly developed. On most of the State railways, 
they are forbidden. Even in England the better class employees 
usually stand aloof, or form independent societies of their own. Rail- 
way strikes have been extremely rare, for there is, perhaps, no industry 
in which the interests of the public are so deeply concerned in the 
maintenance of peace. The most important. dispute in the United 
Kingdom was the Scotch strike of 1890-1. Though it ended in the 
victory of the companies, it also indirectly led to the Railway Regula- 
tion Act, giving power to the Board of Trade to limit excessive hours 
of labour. 

The labour organisations of Switzerland are prosperous and have 
obtained considerable reforms, and were able in 1897 to carry through 
a successful strike. In France the trade unions have but little 
power. 

Pawnbroking in Europe and the United States, The conditions 
under which the trade of pawnbroking is carried on in the United 
States, England, France, Belgium, Holland, and Germany, forms the 
subject of an elaborate article by Dr. W. R. Patterson, published in 
the United States Bulletin of Labour for March 1899. 

The origin of the pawnshop is hidden in the mists of antiquity, 
and its history is so closely interwoven with that of usury and banking 
that it is impossible to draw sharp lines of separation between the 
three subjects. In all the countries considered in this article, pawn- 
broking has been the subject of legal regulation, which has taken three 
forms. 

In England and in the United States, the legislature has contented 
itself with regulating private pawnbroking, but has not entered on the 
business itself; in Germany and Holland, though it has established 
State or municipal pawnshops, it has also permitted private persons 
to carry on their business under certain conditions; while in France 
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and Belgium, it has gone a step further, and has claimed a monopoly 
in of the trade. 


as In Belgium, the monts-de-piété were finally regulated by the law 
Ir, of 1848. Profits and any unclaimed surplus, after management 
ut J expenses have been paid, are to be spent in the repayment of borrowed 
in funds, after which they can be used to provide the endowment 
alf necessary to carry on the work of the institution. When a sufficient 
10 endowment has been formed, the profits may be devoted to making 
he loans, free of interest, to the poor, and when an endowment for that 
re purpose has been formed, any surplus may be paid to the charitable 
st, institutions of the city. In this provision, the Belgian law is con- 
en siderably in advance of that of other countries, which do not allow the 
er profits to go to the formation of permanent capital, and in consequence 
W- the monts-de-piété of Belgium are on a firm financial footing. The 
ut rate of interest charged on loans varies from 4 per cent. to 16 per cent. 
per annum, and is reckoned day by day until the date of repayment ; 
eS but no loan, whatever the value of the pledge or the length of the 
vs, deposit, may be settled for less than five centimes. To make redemp- 
eS tion easy, pawners are permitted to repay by instalments and to 
il. redeem in succession the several articles forming a single pledge. The 
ry great mass of loans are for very small sums. Of 891,756 articles 
he pledged and renewed in 1895, 436,714, or 49 per cent. of the total, were 
ed pledged for an advance of less than 5 frances, and 222,550, or 24-9 per 
he cent., for sums of from 5 to 10 franes. 
la- In Holland there are three classes of pawnshops; those conducted 
urs directly by the municipality ; those leased by the municipalities to 
private parties or corporations for a term of years at a fixed rent ; and 
ve those in private hands, the result of individual enterprise and subject 
gh to no legal restrictions. The leased banks are rapidly decreasing in 
tle number, and are only found in unimportant cities. In the communal 
banks, the profits are paid to the commune, or go to form a reserve 
-— fund, 
ed The freedom of the private pawnbroker is rather remarkable. He 
he has no license and is subject to no regulations as to interest or 
in charges ; he can make loans on articles which communal banks are 
forbidden to accept ; he can buy articles, allowing the owner the option 
LY; of re-purchase at an advanced price; and, finally, he can purchase 
ng pawn tickets issued by the communal banks, and so obtain any surplus 
he that may arise from the sale of the corresponding pledges. 
n- The pawn-banks of Holland are not a financial success, owing to 
ee the low rate of interest, and the generally low value of the pledges 


offered: in fifteen cases during 1895, there was an actual loss. The 


ed establishment of public pawnshops in Germany was authorised by a 
he cabinet order of 1828, the object being to check the abuses connected 
ed with private pawnbroking. By later acts, such stringent restrictions 
ns were placed upon this business, that it led to the rapid development of 


108 a more objectionable trader, known in Germany as the ‘‘ Riickkaufs- 
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hiindler,”’ and in England as the “ dollyman,”’ that is the dealer who 
buys goods, giving the vendor the right of repurchase at an advanced 
price within a certain period. This evil was checked by the imperial 
law of 1879, by which all pawnbrokers are obliged to obtain a permit 
from the local authorities, who may refuse it, if they consider the 
district has already sufficient facilities in this direction ; and in 1894, 
there were only 138 private pawnbrokers in Germany, of whom some 
30 were in Berlin. The most recent law with regard to pawnbroking, 
though as yet adopted in but few States, fixes the maximum rate of 
interest at 2 per cent. per month for all sums of 30 marks, or 
less, and 1 per cent. per month for all sums above that amount. 
No charges in excess of interest are allowed. The statistics with regard 
to the number of articles pledged in the different cities show astonishing 
and quite inexplicable variations. In Berlin, with more than four times 
the population of Munich, the number of pledges received during 1894 
was less than half the total for the latter city ; while the number of 
pledges in Frankfort on-the-Main was nearly six times as many as 
in Hanover. The average amount of the loan also varies considerably: 
It is not surprising to find that the greatest amount of business is 
done on Mondays and Saturdays, the articles being generally pledged 
on Mondays and redeemed on Saturdays: the custom known as 
‘‘making the rent ” is evidently not confined to England. 

Legislation in France has given the municipalities a monopoly in 
pawnbroking. In Paris, the rate of interest is 6 per cent. per annum with 
a fixed charge of 1 per cent. on the sum loaned, but on loans of 5 frances 
or less, no charge is made if the pledge is redeemed within two months. 
The making of advances on pledges of small value constitutes the bulk of 
the work of all the pawnshops. Of every 1,000 articles pledged in Paris 
in 1891, 145-92 were for the smallest possible advance, 3 franes, and 
650-25 for loans of 10 francs and under. The statistics show that in 
France, there is the same tendency to pawn on Mondays and redeein 
on Saturdays; also there is a marked increase in the number of 
pledges on the days following féte days. 

A curious point with regard to the sale of unredeemed pledges, is 
the lengthy period during which some pawners will pay interest before 
allowing their pledges to be sold, sometimes as long as 50 years, and 
often for 30 or 35 years. 

The French municipal pawnshops, though charging a low rate of 
interest, are apt to cause hardship to indigent borrowers through their 
method of appraising the value of pledges. The appraisers are answer- 
able for any loss that may arise from the sale of the pledges, and the 
natural effect is a tendency to give very low estimates. Evidence of 
this is clearly given by the statistics of the sales of unredeemed pledges 
at auction in Paris, where in 1896, out of 1,000 articles sold, 866 
produced a surplus, 61 resulted in a loss, and 73 exactly met the amount 
advanced. But a greater evil that has resulted from the low valuation 
placed on pledges is the traffic in pawntickets, and a large number of 
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traders have arisen who make loans on the tickets at about 10 per 
cent. per month. In 1892, the number of unredeemed pawntickets 
presented by these brokers was over 117,000, and the average profit on 
each ticket was 2°60 francs. Various proposals have been made to 
check this trade. In Belgium, it has been made a penal offence ; 
nevertheless, it is still carried on to a limited extent. 

The only experiment, apparently made by England in the direction 
of a State pawnshop, took the form of a ‘Charitable Corporation” 
which obtained a charter in 1708. It was not a success, except 
perhaps for the founders; indeed, its character can be best realised 
from the saying that ‘the poor tradesmen must be very industrious to 
have any transactions with the Charitable Corporation for the relief of 
the industrious poor, not to be undone,” and upon its failure, Parliament 
contented itself with the regulation of private pawnbrceking without 
endeavouring to provide a substitute. By the Act of 1872, interest at 
1d. per month foreach 2s. or fraction thereof, for sums below 10s. is 
authorised ; and 1d. per month for every 2s. 6d. for sums under 40s. 
The charge for the ticket is $d. in the former case, and 1d. in the 
latter. 

In the United States, all the States, with the exception of Vermont, 
have passed some law on the subject of pawnbroking, though often 
merely conferring the power of regulation on the municipalities. The 
laws sometimes provide for interest and charges, but sometimes are 
rendered useless by providing for interest only without any reference 
to charges. Pawnshops, without exception, are under the control of 
the police authorities of the cities, and a number of figures are given 
from which the amount of their business can be estimated. 

The article concludes with an account of the different loan associa- 
tions which have been started in various cities with a view to adapting 
the “principle of the mont-de-piété to American conditions. The first 
of these experiments was the Collateral Loan Company of Boston. An 
account is also given of the Hebrew Free Loan Association of New 
York. CHRISTABEL OSBORN 


OBITUARY. 
KARL KNIES. 


In the March number of the Economic Journax there was noticed 
the death of Knies, an eminent leader of economic thought in Germany 
since the middle of the present century. 

He was born in 1821 at Marburg (Hessen), where he settled as 
lecturer (privatdocent) at the University in 1846. He then was 
appointed teacher of political economy at the polytechnic school of 
Cassel, but soon left his country in consequence of the political 
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struggies which then took place in Germany, and in Hessen especially. 
He accepted a post as teacher at the grammar school of Schaffhausen 
(Switzerland) in 1852, but in 1855 was appointed as Professor of 
Political Economy at the University of Freiburg (Baden). Being 
elected in 1861 a member of the Second Chamber of the Diet of the 
Grand Duchy of Baden (for the University of Freiburg) he soon was 
involved in the party quarrels of that little Parliament between the 
Liberals and the Ultramontanes. As a leader of the Liberal party he 
was made President of the Board of Education in 1862, but in 1865 
reverted to a University chair, and this time at Heidelberg, where he 
lived and worked as a professor for more than thirty years. 

His principal writings are (the titles of all of them are to be found 
in the Handwérterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, vol. 4, p. 685—6) 
Die Statistik als selbststdindige Wissenschaft (Cassel, 1850); Die 
Politische Oekonomie vom Standpunkte der geschichtlichen Methode 
(Brunswick, 1853; second edition, 1883); Geld wnd Credit (Berlin, 
1673—1879). 

Even these titles show that there was a remarkable two-sided- 
ness in his literary work—first, a deep interest for philosophical re 
searches into the nature of the method of political economy as related 
to history and ethics ; secondly, a keen eye for the most modern phases 
of money, credit as well as means of transportation, railways, tele- 
graphs, &c., and the same acuteness of logic applied to the latter 
objects as to the former. 


But his principal work, and by far the most characteristic feature of 
his writings, belonged to his book on the historical methed in political 
economy. 

This must be explained by a few words. 

Auguste Comte, in that passage of his ‘‘Cours de Philosophie 


’ 


positive’ (second edition, vol. 4, p. 197), where he expresses his in- 
dignation over the scholastic discussions of contemporary political 
economy, adduces as the most striking ‘‘among the numerous indica- 
tions of an important change ” the happy introduction of the ‘“ historical 
method in German legal science.”’ 

What, then, was the aim of the movement with which the names 
of the historic school such as those of Niebuhr, Grimm, Savigny, 
Eichhorn, in Germany were associated ? 

The middle ages handed down all science to modern times bound 
in fetters. What Bacon said of the medieval jurists, and Savigny 
afterwards repeated, ‘‘ tanquam e vinculis ratiocinantur,” was true not 
only of jurists, but of all scholars. A thick cloud seemed to intervene 
between objects and the thinking mind; but the cloud rested not on 
the objects, but on thought. In achaos of preconceptions, thought was 
bound and powerless. The intellectual awakening generally designated 
by the French word renaissance, as is the way with human progress, 
was not complete all at once. Step by step it advanced. Thought 
unfettered by preconceptions first made its appearance in the realm 
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of natural phenomena, where the subject-matter of study is tangible, 
and therefore encourages intellectual independence. The victories won 
by the investigators of nature during the transition from medizval to 
modern times, and sealed by martyrdom, gave rise in the course of two 
centuries to a triumphal procession which compelled everything claim- 
ing the name of science to bow down before it. 

Thus it came to pass that the efforts to find a scientific basis for 
legal, political, and social life, were brought under the irresistible 
sway of conceptions which prevailed in the natural sciences. Only 
with this complication in view can we understand the legal and 
political philosophy of ‘‘natural rights’’ and ‘natural laws” which 
was universally accepted in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
For so it is with man and human intellect : the weapon which delivered 
him from the dogma of the middle ages became itself a dogma of the 
new age. The former was the dogma of the Church, the latter was the 
dogma of science. 

It has been the task of the historical school to overthrow the dogma 
of a natural law which obscures the real world of history while seeking 
to unveil it, and gain an insight into the actual condition of historical 
life. As might be expected, this was for the most part a one-sided 
process, and even up to the present time the illusion is prevalent that 
the effort to discover permanent principles of historical life should be 
once for all relinquished, and that in the mere narration of historical 
events we have the science of history. Nevertheless, the success 
achieved has been such that all one-sidedness and special discussions 
lose their importance in face of the real scientific progress made. The 
great tasks which yet remain unperformed do not detract from the 
value of what has already been accomplished. 

Several departments of German science had been regenerated by 
the influence of the historic school, especially the science of language 
and of Law—when an uneasy feeling was more and more spreading, 
about the middle of this century, as regards the unsatisfactory state of 
political economy. Such men as Lorenz Stein, Wilhelm Roscher, 
Bruno Hildebrand, Karl Knies took up the task by leaning to the 
analogous efforts of jurisprudence and philology. 

The best book to show the bearing of these efforts is that of Knies 
on Political Economy from the Standpoint of the Historic Method. 

A generation has elapsed since its first appearance, in which the 
reputation of this book has steadily increased. The new and enlarged 
edition which came out in 1883, would, it is true, have been received 
with more favour in scientific circles, if the material which had been 
omitted from the first edition had now been introduced, or, on the 
other hand, if the work had been transformed into a true methodology 
of political economy. Outside of scientific circles the book (as well as 
in its first as in its second edition) would certainly have exerted more 
influence had it been written in a clearer and more readable style. 
Before his principal work Knies had evinced his peculiar kind of 
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talent for the minute analysis of questions of method in his book on 
the character of the so-called science of Statistics. He was the first to 
point out the dual meaning of the word statistics as commonly used, 
and the necessity of distinguishing between two distinct things. At 
first Knies was attacked for his views on this question; but soon he 
came off completely victorious. The writers who came after hii, 
Riimelin, Ad. Wagner, and others, have simply followed his lead. 

One who was not well acquainted with Karl Knies and the parti- 
cular drift of his mind, might have inferred that his excellent writings 
on the method of political economy and statistics were preliminary to 
historical investigations of his own. This, however, did not prove to 
be the case. On the contrary, the fine reasoning powers and general 
culture which he evinced in these earlier writings became the instru- 
ment in the production of works which, in their method, stand nearer 
the old school of political economy than the new tendency which he 
expounded. His works on the Railways and their Effects (1853), and 
The Telegraph as a means of Communication (1857), and especially Money 
and Credit, show us the former philologian and historian in the midst 
of the mercantile and commercial affairs of modern life. Whoever has 
overcome the serious difficulties which the study of these works 
involves, can but admire the keenness and penetration of reasoning 
powers which are superior to the logic of F. B. W. Hermann and 
other predecessors. 

The influence of these writings would have been greater had Knies 
not scorned to express himself in simple language instead of apparently 
going out of his way to avoid simplicity of style, in order to construct 
the most astonishing sentences and expressions. But these formal 
faults of style, which we find likewise in his earlier works, in no way 
detract from his permanent merits. His treatment of credit, the 
conclusion of which has been vainly expected by his admirers (in a 
volume on Public Credit) has given for the first time a standard work 
on this subject, and one which will probably remain such for a long 
time to come. 

Cliffe Leslie, as he told me in 1873, had the intention to get Knies’ 
Political Economy translated, or translate it himself into English, but 
could not find a publisher in England. Many translations of other 
German books on political economy which have since appeared in 
England or America, seem to show that circumstances have favourably 
changed since that time. Perhaps now the time has come for an English 
translation of Knies’ principal works, or at least his book on Political 
Economy. Gustav CoHN 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


WE regret to have to announce that the Australian Economic Associa- 
tion have felt under the necessity of closing their office and discontinuing 
the publication of their journal. It is proposed that members of the 
Association should join the (Colonial) Royal Society, forming an 
Economic and Political Science Section thereof. Members of the 
British Economic Association ought to take warning from this collapse, 
and to bring in new members to fill the gaps which time inevitably 
produces. 


THE Musée Social, which recently suffered the loss of its founder, 
the Comte de Chambrun, has now to deplore the death of another of 
its principal officers, M. Charles Robert, the well-known writer on 
profit-sharing. 


Dr. SterHEN Baver has been appointed Professor of Political 
Economy at the University of Basle. Dr. Bauer is well known to our 
readers, not only by his important discovery of Quesnay’s Tableau 
Economique which he described in the Economic JournaAt for March, 
1895, but also by the letters which from time to time as correspondent 
for Austria he has indited. 


Copies of the medallion portrait of Adam Smith which was made in 
his life-time by James Tassie can be obtained by those who send their 
names to Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave, Belton, Great Yarmouth. Mr. 
Palgrave was led by a reference to the medallion in Dr. Bonar’s 
Catalogue of Adam Smith’s Library to ask Messrs. Josiah Wedgwood 
and Sons whether they still possessed the original mould. The reply 
was affirmative, and copies executed in Wedgwood ware can now be 
obtained for 10s. 6d. a copy. 





A FINAL settlement between the parties to the lock-out in Denmark 
was arranged on Sept. Ist. It was accepted by the two bodies of re- 
presentatives on Sept. 4th; work to be resumed within three days 
from that date. The agreement is substantially the same as that 
sketched by Professor Flux in his article on the subject (above, p. 459); 
with slight additions, in particular the establishment of a court of 
arbitration for the decision of disputes, including such as relate to the 
interpretation of the agreement, 
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The Economic Review. 
July, 1899. 


Economic Fatalism. HERBERT FISHER. 


‘The devotees of history have always been too apt to consecrate the fact, 
fergetting that the fact would have been otherwise had a sufficient number of 
people wished to make it so.” 

The substitution of collective for private property is not rendered more 
desirable by the argument that the instruments of production have been in- 
creasingly brought under collective control. This sort of argument would have 
proved, fifty years ago, that the worst excesses of capitalism were desirable. 

‘* Fatalism is but another name for unintelligent prophecy.” 


Democracy in New Zealand. W. W. Canute. Christian Social Work in 
Denmark. Prof. H. WesterGaarD, Old Age Pensions. H. Wourr. 


Saving and Spending. Prof. A. W. Fuux. A crushing rejoinder. 


The New Trades Combination Scheme and the Interests of the Consumer. 
KE. J. Smirx. 





Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 
June, 1899. 


Causes of Changes in Pauperism in England. G, Upny YuLE. 


By the theory of correlation as improved by himself, Mr. Yule 
obtains equations of the form: change per cent. in pauperism in 1881 
as compared with 1871 for, e.g., urban groups of unions = — 4°38 + 0°571 
change in out-relief rates —0°094; change in proportion of old — 0-067 
change in population. The marked correlation between changes in 
pauperism and changes in out-relief ratio is attributed to change of 
policy rather than to growth of population or other indirect causes. 


The Statistical Aspect of the Sugar Question. GEORGE MARTINEAU, 


Bounties have stimulated the production of beet sugar—-naturally a 
little more costly than cane—in France, Germany, and other countries. 
The over-production has precipitated the great fall in price to 12s. 7/. 
per ewt. of raw sugar for the period 1884-97, against an average of 
more than 20s. for the period 1872-9. The highest and lowest prices 
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for each year of the former period show great fluctuations, attributed 
to the limitation of the area of production which the bounty on beet 
sugar effects. The consumer gains permanently by bounties only .a 
ninth part of a farthing per pound. Bounties have not much benefited 
the jam and confectionery industries. 


The Stability of Gold and Silver Prices in recent years. Major LEoNARD 
DARWIN. 

Using Mr. Atkinson’s Statistics (Journ. Statistical Society, March, 
1897, June, 1898), the author concludes that for long-period fluctuations 
before 1893, silver prices were more stable than gold prices. Short- 
period oscillation of prices are apt to be greater for Indian than British 
prices. The average excess per cent. of the index-number of each year 
over the average for the nine years of which the year under observation 
is the central one, proves to be for Indian prices: silver 7-4 per cent., 
gold 7:8; for British prices: silver 3:0, gold 3:4. This contrast is 
accounted for by vicissitudes of the rainfall in India; not by her 
monetary standard. 


On the Representation of Statistics by Mathematical Formule. III. 
Professor F. Y. EpGEwortu. 
An unlikely-looking formula, which yet fits the observations well 
enough, illustrates the author’s thesis that mere closeness of fit with- 
out @ prior’ presumption is an insufficient recommendation. 


The Fortnightly Review. 
June, 1899. 
Twenty-five years’ Financial Policy. JosEpH Ackuanp. ‘ Made in 
Germany,” and how to stop it. Rev. H. pr B. Grpprns. 
July. 


The Mean Englishman. JoserH Jacons. <A study in averages of 
both economic and statistical interest. 


The Shop Seats Bill Movement. MarGaret Harpince Irwin. The 
movement is described, and justified by typical examples of griev- 
ances. 


The Nineteenth Century. 
June, 1899. 
The Present Position of the Friendly Societies. H. V. ToYNBEE. 
July. 


School-children as Wage-earners. Sir Joun Gorst., 


The reasons by which child-labour has been defended are challenged. 
The elastic system of Switzerland by which at certain seasons the whole 
school could be entirely closed is preferable to our law, theoretically 
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rigid, but practically set at nought. For children employed in selling 
newspapers, matches, &c., in the streets, the Liverpool license system 
is recommended. 


Old-Age Pensions in France. ARrtHuUR F, Woop. 


The Contemporary Review. 
June, 1899. 


Within Workouse Walls. VirarntA N. Crawrorp. Extensive mitiga- 
tions of the Poor-law are necessary. 


July. 


The Imperialism of British Trade. Rirortvus. 


Torrens was right in condemning a one-sided Free Trade, and Mill 
was right as to the diffusion of English capital abroad in his article in 
the Edinburgh Review of 1865. The current conceptions as to Inter- 
national trade are stultified by the fact that England is not only 
creditor, but also landlord and proprietor. Sir Ropert GIFFrEeN and 
other high authorities are freely criticised. 


August. 


The Imperialism of British Trade. II. Rirortus. 


The influx of wealth in the form of excess of imports may prejudice 
other industries as well as agriculture. Restrictions in the supply of 
food may be nearer than we think. We have gone astray in precipi- 
tating capitalistic expansion, following Cobden rather than Torrens. 
«« A country which rashly abolishes its tariff will and must always be 
the loser if other countries do not follow suit.” ‘It is maintained 
unanimously by all economists that Free Trade could confer an advan- 
tagé on countries only if it were reciprocal.” One-sided Free Trade 
led to emigration of capital, payment of tributes from foreign countries 
impoverishment of our foreign customers, loss of market for our 
exports. ‘In all cases of artificial interference with production a 
countervailing duty should be established in order to restore the 
national equilibrium.” 





National Review. 
June, 1899. 
Our American Competitors. Sir Bensamin C. Browne. 


The Coming Russian Loan, W. R. Lawson. 


THE June number of the Women’s Industrial News, the organ of the 
Women’s Industrial Council, contains an article by Miss Deverell 
severely criticising the recommendations of the recent Committee on 
Shop Clubs. 
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In the same number Miss Annie Lennoys writes on the Women of 
China. Among their industries is one not recognised here, that of the 
matchmaker. 

Women in New Zealand is the subject of an article contributed by 
Mrs. W. P. Reeves to the March number. The franchise has not dis- 
qualified New Zealand women for domestic life. ‘It is a rare thing 
for married women to work for wages.” They are content to be 
supported by their husbands, and to give ‘‘ unpaid domestic service.” 

‘A factory girl or a domestic servant who has been for years mistress of a 
comfortable and regular wage will prefer the superior social position of a married 
woman with its cottage and tiny garden and probable baby, even though she 
entirely loses the command of money.” 


In back numbers there are articles on women in other countries ; in 
India (December, 1897), in Spain (September, 1898). 


The Article on Edinburgh Compositors and Women’s Work by Miss 
L. Barbara Bradby in the number of December, 1898, should be read 
in connection with the author’s paper in the Economic JourNnaw for 
March, 1899. She puts very squarely the issue :— 

“Should women demand wages calculated on the basis of four mouths to 
feed, or is it right that they should undersell men to cheapen -production, so 
long as their pay is sufficient to maintain themselves ?” 


Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 
July, 1899. 


Expansion and Protection. H. H. Powers. Protection which 
rests more on national prejudice than logic may give way before the 
unconscious incentives which have prompted the recent policy of 
conquest. 


On the Value of Money. W. CunnincHam. The question ‘‘ What 
was the value of a shekel in the time of Esarhaddon ?” is insoluble. 

‘We can never hope to get information as to the changes in the value of 
money generally, except when we confine our investigation to short.periods in 
which there is no real change in the arts of life, in the composition of society, 
or in the tastes and requirements of its members.”’ 
The Sociological Frontier of Economics. EK. A. Ross. 

Economics—like Russia—is bounded on one side by an uncertain 
and disputed frontier. 
The Preconceptions of Economic Science. T. VEBLEN. 


The Settlements with the Pacific Railways. H. R. Meyen. 


The transactions by which the Union and Central Pacific railroad 
have severed their connection with Government are minutely described. 


No. 35.—VoL. Ix 
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Political Science Quarterly (New York). 


June, 1899. 
Prices in the Confederate States. Prof. T. C. ScHwas. 

A valuable study of the effect on prices, of quantity of currency, 
confidence in the issuing Government, restricted supply of com- 
modities. The use of weighted or unweighted averages is well 
illustrated. 


City and County Taxes. Max WEsT. 


American Academy of Political and Social Science (Philadelphia). 


July, 1899. 
The relative stability of gold and silver. HE. 8S. MEADE. 

From Mr. Atkinson’s and other statistics it is argued that silver 
has been more stable than gold for long periods, less stable for short 
periods. But what has been might not be under altered circumstances, 
and the author avoids ‘‘ economic gerundives.” 





Revue d’ Economie Politique (Paris). 
June, 1899. 


Sismondi, Hirer. Les “ offices du travail.” J, DE FENYVESSY. 


Journal des Economistes. 
June, 1899. 


La réforme des corporations de métiers prussiennes au XVIII¢ siécie. 
M. KE. Castetot. Mouvement scientifique et industriel. Dante. 
BELLET. Fevue de l’académie des sciences morales et politiques. 
M. J. Lerort. De la prévision en économie politique. M. Cu. 
Limousin. Lettre du Japon. 

July. 

La loi dévolution et de progrés moral des sociétés et le socialisme. 
Ernest Martineau. Encore les imprévoyants de l'avenir, les 
vétérans des armées de terre et de mer. Euaine Rocuetin. Le 
mouvement financier et commercial, Maurice ZaBuetT. Budgets 
owvriers. ALEX. PEREZ Moreyra. Les attributions et occupations 
de Vétat en Italie. Epoarpo Giretti. Les impots en Italie. D. B. 


August. 


Le travail en soi. On ne paie pas le travail, mais ses résultats. 
Maurice Brock. Le droit de gréve du personnel des services 
publics, ViLFREDO Pareto. JF orbonnais. VERON-DUVERGER. 
Le mouvement agricole. L. GranpEau. La question monétaire 
aux Indés: conclusions dw rapport de la commission denquéte. 
ArtTHUR Rarrauovicn. La mission Lyonnaise en Chine. L. R. 
Définition et méthodes en science économique a propos d'une étule 
récente. ANDRE LiEssE. 
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Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung . . . (Berlin). 
Band XIV. Heft 1 and 2. 


Die gewerbliche Arbeit und thre Organisation. Prof. D. W. SompBart. 
Die Entwicklung der Bestrebungen fiir internationalen Arbeiter- 
schutz. Dr. G. Conn. 


WHEN, in 1881, the Swiss Confederation first tried to induce the 
different Governments of European States to send delegates to an 
International Conference for the purpose of what was then called an 
International Factory Legislation, the author showed (Conrad’s 
Jahrbiicher, 1881) the difficulties, or rather the impossibility, of such a 
project. The Berlin Conference of 1890 and its results were an ex- 
periment to prove what he had written. At the present moment the 
old plan has been reduced to some endeavours to form an International 
League which aims at something like favouring, by the influence of 
ap opinion, the progress of Factory Legislation i in different countries 
(cf. Economic JourNAL, June 1899, p. 333— 4), 





Jahrbiicher der Nationaloekonomie (Jena). 


June, 1899. 
Die krisis der Sozialdemokratie. W.S1IMKHOWITSCH. 
July. 
Betocu, Juuius. Bevélkerunggeschichte der Republic Venedig. An 


inquiry into the number and density of the Venetian population 
from the 15th Century to the French Revolution. 





Finanz Archiv (Stuttgart). 16er Jahrgang. ler Band. 


S 
& 


Kostendeckung beim Gffentlichen Schullwesen en Preussen. A. 
Errenne. Zur Lehre vom Budget und rechnungswesen des Staates. 
K. Wiutcrem. [Contains notes on budgetary methods with refer- 
ence to the writings of Schanz on the subject.] Das Finanzwesen 
Italiens Jahr 1897. C. Minune. Finanzielle Fragen aus der letz- 

ten Parlements-session in England. C. H. P. Inniusen. [Gives 

an account of the Parliamentary discussions on Indian finance and 
currency and on the financial relationsof Great Britainand Ireland. ] 


THE Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, Vol. VIII., contains an article 
by Mosco Wienez, on ‘ Internationale Zuckerprimrien- -politik,” of 
which the conclusion relating to the Indian countervailing duties is of 
special interest to the English reader. 
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Verwaltungsarchiv. Zeitschrift fir Verwaltungsrecht und 
Verwaltungsgerichts barkeit. Vol. VII. 1899. July. 
Berlin. Gustav CoHN, tber Strassenbeitriige. 


THE question of special assessments (Betterment Tax) is here 
discussed on the ground of the Prussian law of 1875. Starting from 
the general principles of taxation the author shows the necessity of 
reforming the embryonic state of the law, as warranted by economic 
theory as well as by practical experience. 


In recent numbers of the Ekonomisk Tidskrift received from Stock- 
holm, the most noteworthy article is one by Knut Wicksell entitled 
“Om 6fverflyttning af Skatt,” which gives special attention to the 
incidence of Customs duties, and arrives at interesting results in the 
special case of the taxation of sugar. The historical sketch of 
the theory of incidence and the writer’s use of his own mathematical 
method also deserve attention. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 
June, 1899. 


L’ Origine del Baratto: a Proposito di un nuovo studio del cognetti. M. 
PanTALEONI. Profili Statistict delle Nazionalita in Austria-Ung- 
heria. A. Niceroro. Gli Zuccheri di Barbabietola e la Finanza. 
R. Cavauieri and B. StrincHER. Scioperi in Italia e all’ estero nel 
1897. A. Bertoni. 


July. 


L’ Origine del Baratto: a Proposito di un nuovo studio del cognetti. M. 
PantaLEont. La Distribuzione dell’ imposta. A. PLEBANo. Sul 
movimento det forestier in Italia e sul denaro che vi spendono. UL. 
Bopio. Anchora lo zucchero e la finanza. B. Srrincuer. I pvo- 
dotto dell’ imposta di riechezza mobile. A. Lia. 


August. 


Sulle equazioni della circolazione. L. Wauras. IL’ Assistenza ai fan- 
ciulli povert, orfant o moralmente abbandonati o maltrattati. E. 
Raseri. La distribuzione dell’ imposta. A. PuEBano. La Banca 
di Francia. G. Francois. Nicolai-on—die Volkswirtschaft in 
Russland nach der Bauern-Emancipation. C. DRAGONI. 
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) NEW BOOKS. 
us Cuance(W.). Our Treatment of the Poor. London: King. 2s. 6d. 
ym 
of CHAPMAN (SypngEy). Local Government and State Aid. London: 
= Swan Sonnenschein. Pp. 142. 
MARSHALL (ALFRED). Elements of Economics of Industry. Third 
Edition. London: Macmillan and Co. Pp, 421. 

[In this edition some matters difficult to beginners have been omitted or relegated 
ok. to appendices. Aconsiderable part of Books I., II., III., and V. has been rewritten. ] 
ied 2 . . 
he Pearse (Winu1aAM). The Rudiments of the Currency Question, 
the Explaining the Principal Terms used in the Controversy. London: 

of Effingham Wilson. 1899. 6d. 
cal 7 ; 
Puear (Sir J.B.). Notes on Money and International Exchanges. 
London: Effingham Wilson. 1899. 1s. 
3EMIS (E. W.), with J. R. Commons, F. Parsons, M. M. Baker, F. 
Perrine, and M. West. Municipal Monopolies. Papers by the Several 
Collaborators. New York: T. J. Crowell. 8vo. $2.00. 
[Mr. M. N. Baker, of the Engineering News of New York City, writes upon 
water-works; Professor John R. Commons, of Syracuse University, and Professor F. 
A. C. Perrine, of the Engineering Department of Leland Stanford University, discuss 
M. electric lighting; Mr. Max West, Ph.D., of the Agricultural Department at 
ng- Washington, describes New York City franchises ; and Professor Frank Parsons, of 
12a the Boston School of Law and the Kansas State Agricultural College, treats of the 
i 5] telephone, and the legal aspects of municipal problems, Professor Bemis, of the 
ne State Agricultural College, Kansas, supplies some information on various phases f 
the electric light, gas and street railway questions. The general attitude is in 
favour of municipal ownership.] 
M. Bryan(A.C.). History of State Banking in Maryland. Baltimore: 


Sul Johns Hopkins Press. 8vo, $1.00. 
L. [State banking was chiefly of importance in Maryland before the Civil War and 
pro- the days of national banks.] 
Crow (F. R.). Economics as a School Study. Publication of 
American Economie Association. New York: Macmillan Co. 50e. 


[An inquiry as to the extent to which economics enters in the curriculum o 


. public high schools in the United States, and an advocacy of its wider introduction. ] 
i, 
unica Hrnperson (C. R.). Social Settlements. New York: Lentilhon 


t in and Co. 18mo. 450c. 


{An historical sketch of Social Settlements, including a full list of all established, 
by Professor Henderson of the University of Chicago. It forms one of a series of 
Handbooks for Practical (Church) Workers.] 


JorpAN (D. §.). Imperial Democracy. New York: D. Appleton 


and Co. 12mo. $1.50 


[A statement by the distinguished President of Leland Stanford University of 
his reasons for opposing the policy of “ imperialism.’’] 
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Rietey (W. Z.). The Races of Europe. A Sociological Study, 
New York: D. Appleton and Co. 8vo. pp. 650. $6.00. 


(The author is Assistant Professor in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
The book is an able systematic description of the living races of Europe, chiefly from 
the point of view of the physical anthropologist, but with regard also to social 
“phenomena. A supplementary bibliography enumerates some 200 titles.] 


Sires (C. Moore). Centralised Administration of Liquor Laws in 
the American Constitution. London: P. §. King. 


Stetson (CHARLOTTE P.). Women and Economics. Boston: Small, 
May and Co. 


Watson (D. K.). History of American Coinage. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 8vo. $1.50. 


[The History covers the entire period, from the colonial era to the present time. 
The author affects to offer nothing new, but gives a useful survey of the whole 
subject. His point of view is anti-bimetallist. ] 


Wrieat (Carrott D.). Outline of Practical Sociology, with special 
reference to American Conditions. New York: Longmans. $1.50. 


[A “practical” sociology, in the sense of being a descriptive account of the 
make-up and distribution of the population of the United States, with brief con- 
sideration of the various social conditions and problems.] 


Buiocu (JEAN DE). La Guerre aux points de vue technique, 
économique et politique. 6 vol. Large 8vo. Paris: Guillaumin and 
Co. 1899. 


[An exhaustive inquiry on the question whether great European wars are still 
possible in the altered state of armaments and of social, intellectual, and economic 
conditions. This work is translated from Russian.] 


CaHEN (Paut). De I’Influence de la Baisse du Taux de 1’Intérét 
sur la Hausse des Salaires. Paris: Larose. 1899. Pp. 158. 


GraFFin (Rocer). Les Biens Communaux en France. Pp. 289. 
Paris: Guillaumin and Co. 1899. 


[An interesting historical and juridical essay on communal land in France. The 
last chapter (Economic Considerations) manifests a reaction favourable to its ex- 
istence, quite opposed to the views entertained by such specialists as M. de Lavergne 
forty or fifty years ago.] 


Guyot (Yves) and Rarraxovicn (A.). Dictionnaire du Commerce, 
de l’Industrie et de la Banque. Paris: Guillaumin and Co. 1899. 


(Eighth instalment (Crete to Hffets de Compiaisaner) completing Vol. I.} 


Motrnari (G. DE). Esquisse de l’Organisation politique et éco- 
nomique de la Société future. Paris: Guillaumin and Co. 1899, 
Pp. xxvii and 240. 


[Hitherto the organisation of society has been ruled by the predominance of the 
state of war or of destructive competition. War is no longer a paying operation, 
even to the victor ; only the official class can any longer profit by the maintenance 
of the old system. Ina more or less remote future, society will be adapted to the 
rule of productive or economic competition.] 
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Say (Léon). Les Finances de la France sous la Troisiéme Ré- 
publique. Question Monétaire, Grands Travaux, Budgets 1876-82. 
Tome II. [Addresses and reports.] Paris: Calmann Lévy.  8vo. 
pp. 788. 7.50 fr. 


Ammon (O.). Zur Anthropologie der Badenes. Bericht tiber.. . 
an Wehrpflichtigen und Mittelschiilern -vorgenommenen Untersuch- 
ungen. Jena: G. Fischer. 8vo. Charts. 24m. 


Bicuer (Karz). Arbeit und Rhythmus. 2d. enlarged edition. 
Leipzig. 


EuLENBURG (Dr. Franz). Zur Frage der Lohnermittelung. Jena: 
G. Fischer. 1899. Pp. 150. 


Goutz (THEO.). Vorlesungen iiber Agrarwesen und Agrarpolitik. 
Jena. 


KistiakowskI (Tu.). Gesellschaft und Einzelwesen. Berlin. 


Kury (Dr. W.). Bei Krupp. Eine Socialpolitische Reiseskizze. 
Leipzig: Duncker u. Humblot. 1899. Pp. 163. 

Korost (Dr. JoseF von). Zur Internationalen Nomenclatur der 
Todesursachen. Kritische Bemerkungen zu Dr. Bertillon’s Vorsch- 
ligen. Berlin: Puttkammer and Mihlbrecht. 1899. 


LEMBKE. Bestimmungsgriinde des Arbeitslohnes. Jena: Fischer, 
1899. 


NuauiscH. Das Finanzwesen des Deutscher Reichs unter Kaiser 
Karl IV. Strassburg. 


Perers (Max). Entwickelung der Deutschen Rhederei. Jena. 
Vol I. 


PHILIPPOVICH (Dr. EUGEN von). Grundriss der Politischen Oeko- 
nomie. Zweiter Band. Freiburgi. B: Mohr. 1899. Pp. 325. 


STEGEMANN. Geschichte zweier Harzer, Arbeiter genossenschaften, 
Braunschweig. 


SrinuicH (Oscar). Die Englische Agrarkrisis. Jena. 


Topien (A.). Die Agrargesetzgebung Livlands im 19.Jahrhdt, 
Berlin. 


TrottscH (WaLTHER).. Uber die neuesten Veriinderungen im 
Deutschen Wirtschaftsleben. Stuttgart. 


WENCKESTERN (ADOLPH von). Die Schaffung und Erhaltung einer 
Deutschen Schlachtflotte. Leipzig: Duncker and Humblot. 1899. 
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Conie@LiAni (C, A.). L’economia capitalista nel sistema teorico del 
Loria. Modena. 1899. 


Eraupi (Luie1). Un Principe Mercante, Torino: Bocca, 
1900 (sic). Pp. 316. 


MoNTEMARTINI (GIOVANNI). La teoria delle produttivita marginali, 
Pavia. 1899. 

Osiwo (Auausto). La Casa di Risparmio N Piacenza. Torino, 
1899. 


Tupper (Atvaro Biancu1). El Gramor, Estudio sobre la Adopcion 
de una nueva Unidad Monetaria. Santiago de Chile: Cervantes, 
1899. 
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THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL 


DECEMBER, 1899 


SOME REMARKS ON CONSUMPTION:.! 


THE prime concern of the economist and of the statistician is 
the condition of the people. Other matters which engage their 
attention—particular problems, questions of history, discussions 
of method, developments of theory—all derive their ultimate 
importance from their bearing upon this central subject. The 
statistician measures the changing phenomena of the production, 
distribution, and consumption of wealth, which to a large extent 
reflect and determine the material condition of the people. The 
economist analyses the motives of these phenomena, and 
endeavours to trace the connection between cause ’and effect. 
He is unable to push his analysis far without a firm ’mastery of 
the theory of value, the perfecting of which has been the chief 
stride made by economic science in the nineteenth century. 
When we read the Wealth of Nations we are forced to admit that 
in sheer sagacity Adam Smith is unsurpassed by any of his 
successors. It is only when we come to his imperfect and un- 
connected views upon value that we feel the power of increased 
knowledge. J. S. Mill supposed in 1848 that the last word had 
been said on the theory of value. In his third book he writes: 
“Tn a state of society in which the industrial system is entirely 
founded on purchase and sale . . . the question of value is funda- 
mental. Almost every speculation respecting the economical 
interests of a society thus constituted implies some theory of value : 
the smallest error on this subject infects with corresponding error 
all our other conclusions, and anything vague or misty in our con- 
ception of it creates confusion and uncertainty in everything 

' Presidential Address to the Economic Science and Statistics Section of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, at Dover, 1899. 
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else.” And he adds: ‘“ Happily, there is nothing in the laws 
of value which remains for the present or any future writer to 
clear up; the theory of the subject is complete.” 

We know now that he was wrong. Thanks in the main to 
economists still alive, and especially to the mathematical econo- 
mists, we have at length a theory of value so formally exact that, 
whatever may be added to it in the future, time can take nothing 
from it, while it is sufficiently flexible to lend itself as well to a 
régime of monopoly as to one of competition. Yet our confidence 
in this instrument of analysis is far from inspiring us with the 
assurance which has done so much to discredit economics by 














































provoking its professors to dogmatise upon problems with the 
whole facts of which they were imperfectly acquainted. Given ‘ 
certain conditions of supply and certain conditions of demand, e 
the economist should have no doubt as to the resulting determin- i 
ation of value; but he is more than ever alert to make sure that d 
he has all the material factors of the case before him; that he ki 
understands the facts and their mutual relation before he ventures ne 
to pronounce an opinion upon any mixed question. He must ft 
have the facts before he can analyse them. A small array of T 
syllogisms, which, as Bacon says, ‘‘ master the assent and not the ea 
subject,” are not an adequate equipment for him. He sees Ey 
more and more the need for careful and industrious investigation, a 
and prominent among the subjects which await his trained ob- pre 
servation are the condition of the people and the related subject tai 
of the consumption of wealth. Training is, indeed, indispensable. i. 
Every social question has its purely economic elements for the the 
skilled economist to unravel, and when this part of his task has nat 
been achieved, he is at an advantage in approaching the other the 
parts of it, while his habit of mind helps him to know what to prof 
look out for and what to expect. the 
It is a curious paradox that, busying ourselves as we do with tion 
the condition of the people, we are lamentably lacking in precision of di 
in our knowledge of the economic life and state of the British i; 
people in the present day. Political economy has, however, powe 
followed the lines of development of political power. At one of, 
time it was, as the Germans say, cameralistic—an affair of the that { 
council chamber, a question of the power and resources of the The | 
king. Taking a wider but still restricted view of society, it BF tion ; 
became capitalistic, identifying the economic interests of the com- way | 
munity to a too great extent with those of the capitalist class. B gona, 
It has at length become frankly democratic, looking consciously ll 








and directly to the prosperity of the people at large. 
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Thus, then, we have at once a more accurate theory, a livelier 
sense of caution as to its limitations in practice, and the widest 
possible field of study. So far as most of us are concerned, we 
might as well spend our time in verifying the ready reckoner as 
in tracing and retracing the lines of pure theory. These tools are 
made for use. Economic science is likely to make the most 
satisfactory progress if we watch the social forces that surround 
us, detecting the operation of economic law in all its manifesta- 
tions, and in observing, coordinating, and recording the facts of 
economic life. It is not enough to borrow the language of the 
biologist (part of which he himself borrowed from the old econo- 
mists), to talk of the struggle for existence, the survival of the 
fittest, and of evolution. We want, above all, his spirit and his 
method—the careful, minute, systematic observation of life as 
affected by environment, heredity, and habit. Different problems 
are brought to the front by different circumstances and appeal to 
different minds ; but at all times and to all economists the condi- 
tion of the people is of chief interest, and the consumption of 
wealth is so closely connected with it that it might seem super- 
fluous to plead for its study. Yet some such plea is necessary. 
The arts of production improve apace. The victories of science 
are rapidly utilised by manufacturers anxious to make a fortune. 
Even here the descriptive study of the subject is hampered by the 
trade secrets involved in many processes, and by a feeling that 
production may safely be left to the unresting intelligence of cap- 
tains of industry, so that the onlooker is chiefly concerned in this 
branch of the subject with solicitude for the health and safety of 
the workmen employed. The departments of distribution and 
exchange appeal especially to the pride of intellect. The delicate 
theorems of value in all their branches—wages, rent, interest, 
profits, the problems of taxation, the alluring study of currency, 
the mechanism of banking and exchange—have attracted the 
greatest share of the economist’s attention. On the practical side 
of distribution the growth of trade unions, the spread of education, 
the improved standard of living, have increased the bargaining 
power of the working classes and combined with other causes to 
eflect a gratifying improvement in the distribution of wealth, so 
that they receive a growing share of the growing national dividend. 
The practical and the speculative aspects alike of the consump- 
tion of wealth have received less consideration. Nobody sees his 
way to a fortune through the spread of more knowledge of 
domestic economy in workmen’s homes; and the scientific 
observer has curbed his curiosity before what might seem an 

LL? 
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inquisitorial investigation into the question, What becomes of 
wages? Economists long ago discovered the necessity of dis- 
tinguishing between money wages and real wages. It is now 
necessary for us to distinguish between real wages and utilities— 
not to stop at the fact that so many shillings a week might pro- 
cure such and such necessaries, comforts, or luxuries, but to as- 
certain how they are expended. From the first we can deduce 
what the economic condition of the people might be; from the 
second we shall know what it is. And when we know what it is 
we shall see more clearly what with more wisdom it might become. 
Wealth, after all, is a means to anend. It is not enough to 
maximise wealth, we must strive to maximise utilities. And we 
can no more judge of the condition of a people from its receipts 
alone, than we can judge of the financial condition of a nation 
from a mere statement of its revenues. 

The condition of the people has, of course, improved, and is 
improving. Public hygiene has made great progress, and houses 
are better and more sanitary, though for this and other reasons 
rents have risen. Wages are higher. Commodities are cheaper. 
Co-operation and the better organisation of retail business, giving 
no credit, have saved some of the profits of middlemen for the 
benefit of the consumer, while authority fights without ceasing 
against frauds in weights and measures, and adulteration. Tree 
libraries, museums, picture galleries, parks, public gardens, and 
promenades have multiplied, and it is almost sufficient to observe 
that no one seems to be too poor to command the use of a bicycle, 
But with all this progress it is to be feared that housekeeping is 
no better understood than it was two centuries ago—perhaps even 
not so well. In the interval it has become enormously simplified, 
The complete housewife is no longer a brewer, a baker, a weaver, 
a dyer, and a host of other specialists rolled into one. But among 
the working classes the advent of the factory system has increased 
the employment of women and girls away from home to such an 
extent that many of them now marry with a minimum of domestic 
experience, and are with the best intentions the innocent agents 
of inefficiency and waste, even in this simplified household. 

If we were suddenly swallowed up by the ocean it appears 
probable that the foreign student would find it easier to describe 
from existing documents the life and home of the British crafts- 
man in the middle ages than of his descendant of to-day. In 
part, no doubt, our fiscal system, with its few taxes upon articles 
of food and its light pressure on the working classes, is responsible 
for this neglect. During the Napoleonic war Pitt sent for Arthur 
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Young to ask him what were the ordinary and necessary expenses 
of a workman’s family, and the question would again become one 
of practical politics if ‘any large addition were required in the 
proceeds of indirect taxation. Taxation has the one advantage 
of providing us with statistics. We know tolerably well the facts 
in the mass about the consumption of tea and coffee, dried fruits 
and tobacco, and of alcohol, while the income tax (aided in the 
near future by returns of the death duties) may give us some idea 
of the stratification of the wealthier classes. But the details of 
consumption are still obscure. It has already been suggested 
that some restraint may arise from the sentiment that in- 
dividuals are likely to resent what they may regard as a prying 
into their affairs. But when we travel abroad we are curious to 
notice, and do notice without giving offence, the dress, the habits; 
and the food of peasants and workmen; and it is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that we are less observant at home because 
these common and trivial details appear to us unworthy of 
attention. In his Principles of Economics Professor Marshall 
says :—‘* Perhaps £100,000,000 annually are spent even by the 
working classes, and £400,000,000 by the rest of the population 
of England, in ways that do little or nothing towards making life 
nobler or truly happier.” And, again, speaking before the Royal 
Statistical Society in 1893 :—-“ Something like the whole imperial 
revenue, say 100 millions a year, might be saved if a sufficient 
number of able women went about the country and induced the 
other women to manage their households as they did themselves.” 
These figures show, at any rate, the possibilities of greatness in 
the economic progress which may result from attention to the 
hunblest details of domestic life. 


Economics, like other sciences, lies under a great debt of 
obligation to French pioneers. The Physiocrats, or économistes, 
of the eighteenth century were the first school of writers to make 
it worthy of the name of a science. In Cournot France gave us 
a giant of originality in pure theory. In Comte we have a 
philosopher fruitful in suggestion to the narrower economist. 
In Le Play we have a writer as yet little known in England, but 
to whom recognition and respect are gradually coming for his 
early perception of the importance of ascertaining the facts of 
consumption, and it is to Le Play’s ‘‘ family Budgets,’ the receipts 
and expenses of workmen’s families, that I desire especially to 
call attention. I have given elsewhere an account of his life and 
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work.! Broadly speaking, he set himself by the comparative 
study of workmen’s families in different countries of Europe to 
arrive at the causes of well-being and of misery among the 
labouring classes. The subject was too large to lead him in many 
directions to very precise conclusions. We are reminded in 
reading him of an incident at a dinner of the Political Economy 
Club irr 1876, when Mr. Robert Lowe propounded the question, 
“What are the more important results which have followed from 
the publication of the Wealth of Nations just one hundred years 
ago ?’’ Some of the most enthusiastic admirers of Adam Smith 
were present, Mr. Gladstone and M. Léon Say among the number: 
and Mr. Lowe trenchantly declared that it all came to this: 
‘‘The causes of wealth are two, industry and thrift; the causes 
of poverty are two, idleness and waste.’ It was left to Mr. W. 
E. Forster to make the rugged remark, ‘‘ You don’t want to go 
to Adam Smith for that—you can get that out of the Proverbs of 
Solomon.” And Le Play’s conclusions frequently go still further 
back, to the Decalogue. There are, however, many observations, 
suggestive and original, upon the material facts, the economic 
life, of the families he brought under review. And we are now 
concerned rather with his method than with his conclusions. 
Given half a dozen Le Plays applying their minds to the study 
of the consumption of wealth among the working classes of 
England, we might expect soon to see a greater advance in 
comfort, a greater rise in the standard of life, than improved arts 
of production alone are likely to yield in a generation. Certain 
English writers had, indeed, prepared family budgets before Le 
Play arose. But their method was usually incomplete, except 
for the specific purpose they had before them. David Davies and 
Sir F. Eden were chiefly concerned with the poor law, Arthur 
Young and Cobbett with agricultural politics, Dudley Baxter and 
Leone Levi with taxation. Le Play may fairiy be called the 
father of the scientific family budget. His studies of four 
English families? are the most complete economic pictures of 
English popular life to be found in literature. With the aid of 
some local authority he chose what was thought a fairly typical 
family, and then, frankly explaining his scientific object and 
securing confidence, he set himself to study it. Nothing of 


1 Harvard Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. iv., 1890; Journal of Royal 
Statistical Society, March, 1893 ; Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy, s.v. 
Le Play, 1896. 

2 Les Ouvriers Huropéens, Paris, folio, 1855, 
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economic interest is too unimportant for him to record. A 
minute inventory and valuation of clothes, furniture, and house- 
hold goods; a detailed account, item by item, of income from all 
sources, and of expenditure upon all objects for a year, with the 
quantities and prices of foods, &c.; a description of the family 
member by member, their past history, their environment, how 
they came to be where they are and to earn their living as they 
do; their resources in the present, their provision for the future ; 
their meals, hygiene, and recreations ; their social, moral, political, 
and religious observances—nothing escapes him. And the whole 
is organised, classified, fitted into a framework identical for all 
cases, with the painstaking and methodical industry of the 
naturalist. Contrasted with this the realism of novelists, the 
occasional excursions of journalists, the observations of professed 
economists, are pitiably incomplete. As early as 1857 Le Play 
found one ardent admirer in England, Mr. W. L. Sargant, whose 
Economy of the Labouring Classes, avowedly inspired by Le Play, 
is a valuable and interesting piece of work. Since then, however, 
with the magnificent exception of Mr. Charles Booth, little has 
been done to throw light upon the mode of life of the wage-earners 
of England. The Board of Trade heralded the formation of its 
Labour Department by issuing a Blue Book—unhappily without 
sequel—entitled Returns of Expenditure by Working Men, 1889, 
and the Economic Club has published a useful collection of studies 
in Family Budgets, 1896. But we shall probably still depend 
very much upon foreign observers for fuller knowledge of the 
subject. M. René Lavollée, an adherent who may almost be 
called a colleague of Le Play, has devoted to England a whole 
volume of his important work Les Classes Ouvriéres en Europe : 
études sur leur situation matérielle et morale! M. Urbain Guerin, 
another member of the Société d’Economie Sociale founded by 
Le Play to carry on his work, has recently added a study of a 
tanner’s family in Nottingham to Le Play’s gallery of portraits ; 
and some of the young members of the Musée Social and the 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques have come among us animated 
with the same scientific curiosity. A vivid (and, so far as New- 
castle is concerned, a trustworthy) sketch by a German miner, 
How the English Workman Lives, just translated into English, is 
our latest debt to foreign observers. It may be hoped that the 
British Association, largely attended as it is by persons who 
would shrink from more ambitious scientific labours, will furnish 
some workers ready to do their country the very real service 


1 Paris, 1896, tom, iii. 656 pp., large 8vo. 
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of recording such facts as they can collect about the economic 
habits of our own people, and so helping us to know ourselves. 
Consider, for a moment, the consumption of food. To the 
ordinary English workman life would seem unendurable without 
white wheaten bread. Other forms of bread he knows there are: 
but he has unreasoning prejudices against wholemeal bread—the 
food of workhouses and prisons—and against rye bread or other 
kinds of bread, the food of foreigners. But in many parts of 
Europe the working classes have no bread. Cereals of some sort, 
prepared in some way, they of course employ. Wheat, oats, rye, 
barley, maize, buckwheat, even chestnuts, are used indifferently 
in different places, and rice and potatoes are among the substitutes, 
What is the relative value of these as food-stuffs, and what is the 
best mode of preparing them? The reasons which induced men 
in the middle ages to consume the cereals of their own neighbowr- 
hood have been so much weakened by the cheapening of transport 
and the international specialisation of industries, that the conserva- 
tism of food habits is brought into strong relief when we find 
neighbouring people abandoning, first in town and then in 
country, marked distinctions of national costumes, but clinging 
everywhere to national differences of food. We are perhaps on 
the eve of considerable changes here. Two years ago an American 
economist told me in Boston that fruit had been the great ally of 
the workmen in a recent severe strike. There had been an ex- 
ceptionally large crop of bananas, which were sold at one cent. 
apiece, and the strikers had sustained themselves and_ their 
families almost entirely upon bananas at a trifling cost—very 
greatly below their usual expense for food. Returning to London 
I found bananas on sale in the streets fora halfpenny. No doubt 
they were consumed here in addition to, and not in substitution for, 
ordinary food ; but they illustrate the fact that the foods of other 
latitudes are no longer the sole luxury of the rich, but are brought 
within the reach of all classes, and that our popular food habits 
need no longer be made to conform to the narrow range of former 
days, but may be put upon a wider rational basis. The 
vegetarians, largely dependent upon other countries, have recog- 
nised this. The chemist and the physiologist might give us great 
assistance in these matters. Most of the calculations which I 
have seen as to the constituents of foods, their heat-giving and 
nutritive properties, appear to ignore the greater or less facility 
with which the different foods are assimilated. It is surprising 
that rice, in some respects the most economical of all grains, 
needing no milling, easily cooked .and easily digested, 1s 
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not more largely consumed by the poorer families in this 
country. 

The effect upon our food habits of the introduction of railways 
and the supply of comparatively cheap fuel to every household is 
almost incalculable. But for this the consumption of tea, perhaps 
even of potatoes when there is no peat, would be very small. 
The preference of the French for liquid, and of the English for 
solid, food has been attributed to the greater relative facilities 
which the French once enjoyed for making a fire, though the 
persistence (if not the origin) of our popular habits in this respect 
probably lies rather in the fact that a Frenchwoman’s cookery 
makes greater demands upon her time and attention. One result 
of this preference is that the essential juices of meat preserved by 
the French in soups and ragouts are with us to a large extent 
absolutely wasted. Owners of small house properties complain 
that, however well trapped their sinks may be, the pipes are 
constantly choked, and that the mysterious mischief is almost in- 
variably cured by liberal doses of boiling water which melt the 
solidified fats cast away in a state of solution. The number of 
persons who died of starvation in the administrative county of 
London in 1898, or whose death was accelerated by privation, 
amounted to 48; and we shall be pretty safe in estimating the 
total number in the United Kingdom at something less than 500. 
The common and inevitable reflection is that they might have 
been easily relieved from the superfluities of the rich; but it is 
true also that their sufficient sustenance was destroyed many times 
over through the ignorance of the poor. It would be difficult to 
find an English cookery book which a workman’s wife would not 
reject as too fanciful and ambitious to be practical. A little 
French treatise, La parfaite Cuisiniere, ow Vl Art dutiliser les 
Restes, strikes in its title at any rate the keynote of the popular 
domestic economy of which we stand much in need in England. 
Housekeeping, even the humblest, is a skilled business. To know 
what to buy, how to use it, and how to utilise waste does not come 
by the light of nature. If more knowledge and more imagination 
were devoted to the teaching of cookery in our Board schools, the 
family meal might be made more varied, more appetising, more at- 
tractive, and more economical, leaving a larger margin for the com- 
forts, culture, and recreations which help to develop the best social 
qualities. A happy family is a family of good citizens. It would 
be discourteous to another Section of this Association to quote 
without reserve the mot of Brillat-Savarin: ‘“ He who discovers a 
new dish does more for the happiness of mankind than he who 
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discovers a new planet.” We must stipulate that the new dish 
effects an improvement in the economy of the working classes. 

Take, again, the consumption of coal. Mr. Sargant says, “‘ It 
is impossible to say how much of the superiority of English health 
and longevity is owing to the use of open fire-places ; probably a 
considerable part is owing to it. We all know how close and stifling 
is the atmosphere of a room heated by a stove, and how much 
more difficult it is to keep a room perfectly ventilated in summer 
than it is in winter, when the fire is constantly changing the air. 
It may be true that three-fourths of the heat of our fire-places 
passes up the chimney and is lost to us; but we gain far more 
advantage by the fresh air constantly introduced into the room.” 
Now with improved grates and improved fire-places we may retain 
all the advantages of the open fire without so great a waste either 
of the substance of the consumer or of the national stock of coal; 
and attention is already being devoted to this fact in middle-class 
households, but some time must yet elapse before the advantage 
is reaped by the working classes. At a former meeting of this 
Association Mr. Edward Atkinson exhibited a portable oven or 
cooking-stove, which was a marvel of simplicity and economy. 
He has described it at length in his Science of Nutrition, 1892. 
He argues that the attempts to combine cooking with the warming 
of a room or house are absurdly wasteful; that almost the whole 
of the fuel used in cooking is wasted ; and that nine-tenths of the 
time devoted to watching the process of cooking is wasted ; and 
he estimates the waste of food from bad cooking in the United 
States at 1,000,000,000 dollars a year. I have not, however, 
heard of his oven being at all extensively used. 

Upon the thorny subject of dress it is perilous to venture; 
but it is impossible to be in the neighbourhood of a London park 
on a Sunday afternoon without feeling that the efforts of domestic 
servants to follow the rapidly changing vagaries of fashion are 
carried to a pernicious degree of waste. The blouse of the French 
workman, andthe bare head of the Parisian factory-girl or flower-girl 
are infinitely more pleasing than the soiled and frowsy woollens or 
the dowdy hats of their English fellows, nor does the difference of 
climate afford an adequate explanation of the difference of habit. 
We must perhaps admit a greater dislike in England to any 
external indication of a difference in wealth by a costume different 
in kind. 

M. Lavollée, after referring to the low price of the ready-made 
suits which the English factories “ fling by the million on the 
markets of the world, including their own,” adds: ‘“‘ This extra- 
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ordinary cheapness is, however, not always without inconvenience 
to the consumer. If the clothes he buys cost little, they are not 
lasting, and their renewal becomes in the long run very burden- 
some. This renewal is, too, the more frequent in that the wife of 
the English workman is in general far from skilful in sewing and 
mending. Whether she lacks inclination, or the necessary 
training, or whether the fatigues of a too frequent maternity 
make her réle as a housewife too difficult for her to support, the 
woman of the people is generally, on the other side of the Channel, 
a rather poor cook, an indifferent needle-woman, and a still more 
indifferent hand at repairs.’’ Asa consequence, he says, the English 
workman has often no alternative but to wear his garments in holes 
or to replace them by others. Given an equal income, there is 
probably no doubt that a French working-class family will be 
better fed and better clad than a corresponding English family 
dealing in the same market, and will lay up a larger stock of the 
household goods, and especially linen, which are the pride of the 
French peasant. 

The waste resulting from the immoderate use of alcohol and 
from the widespread habit of betting, serious as they are, need 
not detain me, as I wish to confine myself more particularly 
to waste which can hardly be called intentional. It is not 
suggested that every man should confine his expenditure to what 
is strictly necessary to maintain his social position. The great 
German writer on finance, Professor Wagner, is accustomed to 
say that ‘‘ parsimony is not a principle.” It is sometimes, indeed, 
a bad policy and a wasteful policy; and life would be a very dull 
business if its monotony were not relieved by amusement and 
variety even at the occasional expense of thrift. Le Play refers 
to tobacco as “ the most economical of all recreations.”” How 
else, he asks, could the Hartz miner ‘‘ give himself an agreeable 
sensation ’’ a thousand times in a year at so lowa cost as 10 
francs! But nobody would -wish to see a free man using his 
tobacco like the Russian prisoners descrtbed to me by Prince 
Kropotkin, as chewing it, drying and smoking it, and finally 
snuffing the ashes! Nor should we desire to eradicate from 
society the impulses of hospitality, and even of a certain measure 
of display. An austere and selfish avarice, if generally diffused, 
may strike at the very existence of a nation. 

Another respect in which French example may be profitable 
to us is the municipal management of funerals (pompes funcbres). 
Many a struggling family of the working classes has been 
seriously crippled by launching out into exaggerated expenses at 
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the death of one of its members, and especially of a bread-winner. 
The French system, while preserving the highest respect for the 
dead, has some respect for the living, who are frequently unable 
and unwilling at a time of bereavement to resist any suggestion 
for expensive display which seems to them a last token of affec- 
tion as well as a proof of self-respect. 

As regards housing, the English cottage or artisan’s house is 
regarded on the Continent rather as a model for imitation than 
as a subject for criticism; but the pressure of population upon 
space in our large cities, joined with a love of life in the town, 
may possibly prove too stong for the individualist’s desire fora 
house to himself. If we should be driven to what Mrs. Leonard 
Courtney has proposed to call Associated Homes, the famullistere 
founded by M. Godin at Guise, and rooted in the idea of Fourier’s 
phalanstére, will show us what has already been achieved in this 
direction. Dissociated from industrial enterprise it might easily 
become popular in England. Some of its collective economies 
are certainly deserving of imitation, and the experience not only 
of the Continent, but also of America, may soon bring us face to 
face with the question whether the preparation of dinners, in large 
towns, should not—at least for the working classes—be left to the 
outside specialist like the old home industries of baking and 
brewing. An excellent example of scientific observation is Les 
Maisons types by M. de Foville, the well-known master of the 
French Mint. He describes in detail the various forms of huts, 
cottages, and houses scattered over France in such a fashion that 
it is said the traveller in a railway train may tell, by reading the 
book, through what part of the country he is passing; and he 
gives the reasons, founded upon history or local circumstances, 
for the peculiarities in architecture to be observed. The book is 
a useful warning against rash generalisations as to the best type 
of house for a working man. 

A well-informed writer shows, in an article in the Times of 
the 28th August, that not less than fifty million gallons of water a 
day might be saved in London ‘“ without withdrawing a drop from 
any legitimate purpose, public or private, including the watering 
of plants.”” He says: ‘“‘ The detection of waste is carried out by 
means of meters placed on the mains, which record automatically 
the quantity of water passing hour by hour throughout the day 
and night. The whole area served by a given water supply is 
mapped out into small districts, each of which is controlled by 
one of these detective meters. The chart traced by the apparatus 
shows precisely how much water is used in each of the twenty- 
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four hours. It records in a graphic form and with singular 
fidelity the daily life of the people. It shows when they get up 
in the morning, when they go to bed at night, when they wash 
the tea-things, the children, and the clothes; it shows in a 
suburban district when the head of the household comes home 
from the city and starts watering his flowers; it shows when the 
watering-cart goes round; but, above all, it shows when the 
water 1s running away to waste and how much.”’ 

I quote this not to multiply examples of the waste of wealth, 
but to illustrate the insight which a few figures, such as those 
recorded by this meter, give us into the lives of the people. How 
much more does the account-book, a detective meter of every 
economic action, give us an animated photograph of the family 
life. Nothing is so calculated to stimulate social sympathy or to 
suggest questions for consideration. Like a doctor’s notes of his 
patients the facts are not for publication in any form which will 
reveal the identity of the subject; but when we have enough of 
them they will be of the highest scientific value. We have at 
present too few to offer any useful generalisations. All that can be 
done is to serve as a finger-post to point the road along which 
there is work to be done. 

[f nothing has been said about the waste and extravagance of 
the wealthier classes, it is because economy is with them of less 
moment. They suffer little or no privation from extravagance, 
and derive less advantage from checking it than those to whom 
every little is a help. And so far as much of this waste is con- 
cerned, they sin against the light. It is one thing to point out a 
more excellent way to the unwary, another to preach to those 
who, seeing the better, follow the worse. 

But the expenditure of the working classes is also, from a 
scientific point of view, vastly more important. Their expenses 
are more uniform, less disturbed by fantasy, or hospitality, or 
expensive travel, and will give us more insight into the hitherto 
inscrutable laws of demand. The time is far removed when any 
reduction in the cost of living could be successfully made the 
pretext for a reduction in the rate of wages. The Committee on 
the Aged Deserving Poor recommends under certain conditiotis 
pensions varying with the ‘‘ cost of living in the locality.” The 
same factor, we are told, enters into the adjustment of postmen’s 
wages as between town and town. How are we to know the 
comparative cost of living without these details of expenditure ? 
How else can we measure with any exactness the progress of 
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civilisation itself? How else can we discover the cohesive force 

of the family in holding together the structure of society, the 
mutual succour of young and old, the strong and the infirm or 
sick, the well-to-do and the victim of accident or ill-luck? To 
what department soever of economic life we turn our eyes we find 
livemen and women, born into families, living in families, their social 
happiness and efficiency largely dependent on their family lives, 
and when we consider how greatly our knowledge and insight into 
society will be increased by a more intimate acquaintance with 
the economics of the family, we may well cherish the highest 
hopes for the future progress of our science. The theory of this 
subject, at any rate, is not ‘‘ complete.” It has not even been 
begun. 

Upon certain aspects of the spending or using of wealth as 
opposed to the getting of wealth, like the expenditure of central 
and local governments, it would hardly be proper for me to enlarge. 
The first is subject to the watchful control of the taxpayer, of 
Parliament, and of a highly trained civil service ; the second to 
the jealous criticism of the ratepayer and his representative. 
But there is some social expenditure, like the scandalous 
multiplication of advertisements (which by a refinement of 
cruelty give us no rest night or day), which is wicked to a degree. 
In all these matters of the consumption of wealth, individually 
and collectively, we are as yet, it must be again repeated, too 
ignorant of the facts. An unimaginative people as we are, we 
are fortunately fond enough of travel to have suggestions con- 
stantly forced upon us by the different experiences and habits of 
foreign countries. And we are happy in a neighbour like France, 
with her literary fand social charms and graces, her scientific 
lucidity and inventiveness, and the contrasts of her social genius 
to inspire comparisons, and in many respects to set us examples. 
[ have singled out one of her many writers for attention, pre- 
cisely because fof this quality of suggestiveness. Other investi- 
gators have, of course, attacked the subject. In Belgium and 
Switzerland, Germany, Italy and Austria, and the United States, 
governments and}individuals have recently undertaken the 
preparation of family budgets; but in many respects, Le Play's 
monographs are the first and greatest of all. They yield ex- 
cellent material, upon which Science, in its various branches, 
has yet to do,work which will benefit mankind in general, and 
promises especially to benefit the people of this country. 
The cosmopolitan attitude of the older economists was largely 
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due to their centring their attention upon the problems of ex- 
change. To them the globe was peopled by men like ourselves, 
producing the fruits of the earth, anxious to exchange them to 
the greatest mutual advantage, but hindered from doing so by the 
perversity of national governments. The facts of consumption, 
at any rate, are local. They are often determined by geology, 
geography, climate, and occupation ; and, however fully we may 
admit the economic solidarity of the world, and the advantage 
which one part of it derives from the prosperity of another, yet 
we may be easily forgiven for thinking that our first duty lies to 
our own brethren; that our natural work is that which les at 
our own doors; that, as the old proverb says, “ the skin is nearer 
than the shirt.””. And we may fairly be excused if we attempt to 
make our contribution to the welfare of the human family through 
the improvement of the consumption of wealth and the condition 
of the people in our own land. HENRY Hiccs, 










OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


Two Select Committees of the House of Commons have 
recently reported, one, under the Chairmanship of Mr. T. W, 
Russell, nominally on a Cottage Homes Bill, but actually on 
Poor Law relief and the Aged Poor, the other, under the chair. 
manship of Mr. Chaplin, on schemes for providing pensions for 
the Aged Deserving Poor. In regard to these two reports I would 
make a short statement ; and I would also reply to some criticisms 
of Mr. Charles Booth’s published in the June number of the 
EconomMic JOURNAL. 

The Cottage Homes Committee, useful as is its report in many 
ways, for the most part enforces and expands opinions previously 
expressed by the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor. Cla®ifi- 
cation in and in connection with the Workhouses would, they 
urge, enable the Guardians to provide much more satisfactory 
accommodation for the Aged Poor within the house. From the 
evidence submitted to them they conclude that ‘‘ the number of 
aged inmates of any workhouse who can be described as deserving 
is not very large,” and present difficulties would be met by pro- 
viding for all children, except infants, and for all imbeciles and 
epileptics outside. Repeating the opinion of the Royal Commission 
they acknowledge that ‘‘as a general rule Boards of Guardians 
are in the habit of granting outdoor relief to the aged and deserv- 
ing poor, and that it is the exception to relieve them in the work- 
house.” As the demand for pensions has been greatly popularised 
by statements that the poor in old age have no alternative before 
them but the workhouse, it was well once more to explain the 
facts. The ‘‘ Deserving Poor’? Committee expressed the same 
opinion. Henceforth it seems possible to treat old age pensions 
as an alternative, wholly or almost wholly, to outdoor relief. That 
simplifies the position. 

The Cominittee take up once more the question of the investi- 
gation of applications for Poor Law relief—a point in regard to 
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which a thorough reform should be made. They criticise the 
mode of relieving according to fixed scales—as, for instance, 2s. 6d. 
a week to a man of seventy, 3s. a week to a man of eighty— 
the allowance augmented by degrees with the advance of old age. 
Yet the method is almost a necessary consequence of insufficient 
inquiry and the habit of considering the relief of the poor solely 
from the point of view of cash. The Guardians take for granted, 
correctly in the main, that their applicants have other resources, 
and the supplementation of these resources in accordance with a 
roughly calculated average comes to be the only question for 
decision. Under rather different conditions these Guardians are 
only doing what many advocates of pensions demand. They give, 
without any exhaustive or troublesome inquiry, a sum supple- 
mentary to income. They give from 2s. 6d. to 4s. The advocates 
of pensions would grant 5s., or some of them 7s. or 8s. 

Considered as a system of public charity, which is the light in 
which the Committee appear to regard it, the prevalent method 
of administering outdoor relief is altogether antiquated. There 
is little or no verification of statements. There is no sufficient 
indexing of cases, and therefore no systematic consultation of 
previous evidence. There is no definite plan of help, but only, the 
more or less of an average allowance. What external aid there 
may be is not accurately ascertained, and is therefore usually 
ignored. There is no alliance with charitable persons or agencies 
who may already be giving aid and may continue to do so. In 
these circumstances, adequacy—except in the sense of a larger 
instead of a lesser allowance—is impossible. And, after the Board 
has decided what the allowance is to be, the supervision of the 
case from week to week and month to month, is often most 
casual. For all this the officers are not to blame. The system 
is faulty ; and the ‘closer investigation of the history and cir- 
cumstances ’’ of each case which the Committee advocate will 
only be enforced when an altogether higher standard of respon- 
sibility is accepted by Boards of Guardians, and the whole method 
of inquiry is remodelled and has for some time been constantly 
checked and supervised. With a view to a more careful adminis- 
tration in regard to relief for the aged, the Committee propose 
that in each union there should be a special Committee to deal 
with their applications. 

The report represents the reaction in favour of the increased 
dependence of individuals on the State, and in that sense it runs 
counter to the work of those who by careful administration have 
endeavoured to realise their belief that pauperism should not be 
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an acknowledged and even acceptable “‘ state of life,’ but an un- 
happy condition from which a nation better remunerated, better 
educated, and better disciplined, should by degrees, to a very large 
extent, work itself free. Probably at the moment, however, the 
Committee’s report represents the policy least injurious to the 
country. 

The other Select Committee, that on the Aged Deserving Poor, 
launch out bravely. Were they mariners under the orders of 
Mr. Chaplin, starting themselves on the voyage, which they ask 
the nation to make, they would, it is evident, be ready to set sail 
without compass and without provisions, and yet think themselves 
fortunate. For they accept the injunction to go forth without 
scrip and without purse ; and how the nation, if it follows their 
advice, is to provide means to carry it out, they do not decide. 
There is also a cheery optimism in their report which sugvests 
that their prevailing feeling was that, if difficulties were ignored, 
they would be avoided. Mr. Chaplin is the newly discovered 
Columbus. His partiality for such a voyage has only lately been 
revealed. His plan of finding the new Pension-world does not 
bear the marks of a single master mind. Itis rather an amalgam 
of different and sometimes contradictory proposals. Still the 
prospective voyage is now chalked out on the chart, and it is for 
the nation to say whether or not it will embark. 

The scheme is as follows :— 

‘“* Any person who satisfies the Pension authority that he 

(1) Is a British subject ; 

(2) Is sixty-five years of age ; 

(3) Has not within the last twenty years been convicted of 
an offence and sentenced to penal servitude, or imprisonment 
without option of a fine; 

(4) Has not received poor relief other than medical relief, 
unless under circumstances of a wholly exceptional character, 
during twenty years prior to the application of a pension ; 

(5) Is resident within the district of the Pension authority ; 

(6) Has not an income from any source of more than ten 
shillings a week; and 

(7) Has endeavoured to the best of his ability, by his industry 
or by the exercise of reasonable providence, to make provision for 
himself and those immediately dependent on him, shall receive 
a certificate to that effect and be entitled to a pension.” 

The Pension authority would be “a special Pension Com- 
mittee, appointed in the first instance by the Guardians, with 
power to add to their number.’’ The pension would be fixed at 
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the discretion of the Committee, and amount to not less than 
5s. or more than 7s. a week. 

The scheme may be tested, first, by the arguments on which it 
is based. It rests on three propositions. 

The first is: ‘‘ Cases are too often to be found in which poor 
people, whose conduct and whose whole career has been blameless, 
industrious and deserving, find themselves from no fault of their 
own, at the end of a long and meritorious life, with nothing but 
the workhouse or inadequate outdoor relief as the refuge for their 
declining years.” 

The second and third statements are, that in Denmark Pension 
poor relief is administered with great advantage, and that pensions 
are administered by the Trustees of endowed charities satisfactorily, 

By insistance on these propositions the Committee think that 
they are ‘‘ able substantially to meet the main objections” which 
the Royal Commission and Lord Rothschild’s Committee had 
urged; and they can therefore devise a scheme. 

In support of the first proposition, that cases are “too often”’ 
found of blameless people who have to go to the workhouse or 
receive inadequate outdoor relief, it is said that ‘‘ evidence to this 
effect was given by various witnesses to Lord Aberdare’s Com- 
mission.”” To four of these witnesses out of the seventy who 
gave evidence, reference is made; and it is worth while to note 
on what scanty material is based that vague statistical expression, 
“too often,” on which the whole sentence hinges. 

Mr. Knollys is one of the selected witnesses. He said : 

“T think there are most respectable men in the workhouse, 
who have gone there through no fault of their own, but from some 
uncontrollable cause or some misfortune. . . . I think that as a 
rule a man who has lived a thoroughly respectable and respected 
life would be assisted by friends, and probably would not be 
allowed to go to the workhouse; but that would apply more, I 
think, to country districts than to towns.” 

This is far from positive evidence. Hesitating and doubtful 
one “ld rather call it. If, as a rule, the respectable are not 
alic . to go into the workhouse—though “‘ more,” as a rule, in the 
country, and “less,” as a rule, in the town, the evil is evidently 
not very great ; and we have already referred to the opinion of 
the Royal Commission and of Mr. Russell’s Committee, that ‘‘ the 
number of aged inmates who can be described as deserving in 
any workhouse is not very large.’ This view Mr. Chaplin’s 
Committee do not share. Though referring to the corresponding 

19, 600 and 601. 
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paragraph of Lord Aberdare’s report, as in support of their argu. 
ment, they sum up in a contrary sense, that “ numerous cases 
will be found of respectable hardworking people who have come 
to the workhouse [not the infirmary] from no fault of their own, 
but from misfortune or some other cause entirely beyond their 
own control.” 

Mr. Alexander McDougall! the next witness at the Royal 
Commission whom they quote, also refers to the workhouse only 
in his reply. He acknowledges that the larger portion of those 
entering the workhouse have got to thank themselves for it, ex- 
cepting ‘‘ that some have gone there because they [e.g. unmarried 
daughters] have been helping others all the time, and have not 
been uble to take care of themselves.”2 Mr. McDougall adds 
later on, that if there were a system of old age pensions, in many 
cases the money received by the beneficiary would be used by 
the relations. 

The third witness is Lord Methuen. Again the evidence has 
reference only to the workhouse. Lord Methuen is asked: Have 
you inquired into the general character of the men above 60 and 
65 years of age in the workhouse? His reply is: ‘‘ Yes: they 
are bad and good.” Have you made any sort of estimate as to 
the proportion of good and the proportion of bad? His reply is 
* No.” 

Myr. Chaplin’s last witness is a Warwickshire labourer * who, 
when asked whether the old people who have become poor, have 
become so owing to misconduct or owing to misfortune ? replied, 
“Misfortune. . . . Some owing to misconduct and bad manage- 
ment. Some might be through mismanagement, but misfortune 
and ill-health—sickness brings in this, of course.” 

It may safely be concluded that Mr. Chaplin’s scheme is not 
based, in any large and general sense, on the evidence of the 
various witnesses at Lord Aberdare’s Commission, and is not 
justified by it. The evidence taken by his own Committee has 
not yet been published. His position, however, required that he 
should meet the objections of the Royal Commission and of Lord 
Rothschild’s Committee. The former he certainly has not met; 
the latter it may be said that he has not attempted to meet. 
They are only vaguely referred to. 

Mr. Chaplin’s second proposition is the success of the system 
of relieving the aged poor in Denmark. Till the evidence of Mr. 
Davy, who visited Denmark on behalf of the Local Government 
Board, is published, an analysis of this part of the report would 

1 9, 5058. 2 9, 5,091 and 5,092. 3.9, 15,372. 
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be premature. Some points, however, indicate the weakness of 
this proposition in relation to the Special Committee’s reeommend- 
ations. The social differences between Denmark and the United 
Kingdom are very great. In Denmark the qualification of a 
pensioner is that he should be “ practically destitute.’ The 
Special Committee propose, under certain conditions, another 
qualification—the possession of less than 10s. a week. They, 
in fact, suggest the endowment of the poorly off—a sort of Not- 
Quite-Poor Law. In Denmark it is a condition that the aged 
person should not have received poor relief in the ten years prior 
to his application. The Committee adopt this with a great modi- 
fication. They substitute ‘‘ twenty” for “ ten,’’ but add “ poor 
relief other than medical relief, unless under circumstances of a 
wholly exceptional character.” Unfortunate indeed will be the 
lot of the Pension authority which has to determine honestly and 
justly whether an applicant nineteen or even nine years before 
received poor relief solely ‘‘ under circumstances of a wholly 
exceptional character.’’ Again, in Denmark the pension is plainly 
relief—given ‘‘in money or in kind, as circumstances require, 
and may consist of free admission to a suitable asylum or other 
establishment.’’ The Committee propose money allowances only. 
In Denmark the relief would be, according to the opinion of Mr. 
Russell’s Committee, inadequate. It is 2s. in the country 
districts, 2s. 8d. in provincial towns, and 3s. 7d. in market towns, 
3s. 43d. in Copenhagen, and 2s. 4d. on an average throughout the 
country. Itis, like ordinary English outdoor relief, granted under 
slightly different conditions. As the Central Government in Den- 
mark contribute a certain annual maximum to the cost, the local 
authorities very naturally charge it to the State account as much 
as possible—a fact to note as evidence in regard to similar pro- 


; posals here. Mr. Chaplin’s Committee suggest that the Exchequer 


grant should be made not towards the account of Pension 
authority, but in aid of the poor rate generally ; but this plainly 
does not meet the difficulty. It only evades it. They do not 
work out the cost of pensions on the Danish scheme; but it 
appears that in 1890 the total cost of poor relief in Denmark 
was £457,142, and in 1896, including general poor relief, com- 
nunal payments towards pensions, and the State contribution, 
£592,454 1—an increase of about 29 per cent. Whatever, then, 


| In 1896 the communal payments were £107,976, and the State contribution, 
£108,341. See Mr. A. W. Flux’s very useful paper on ‘ Denmark and its Aged 


Poor.” 
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may be the value of the experience of the Danish scheme, it can- 
not be said to afford a basis for the scheme of the Special Com. 
mittee. The Danish law, too, has been in operation only since 
January 1, 1892; and it takes probably the experience of at least 
a generation to test the results of such a far-reaching social 
change. Mr. Chaplin is content to pronounce it a success after 
seven years. 

The Select Committee’s third proposition in support of their 
scheme is that endowed pension charities have been beneficial. 
Were this true, however, it would not serve for the purpose to 
which Mr. Chaplin applies it. He considers it “primd facie 
evidence that it is practicable to create a workable system of old 
age pensions for the United Kingdom.” The flaws in the 
analogy are obvious. The applicants for the benefit of endowed 
charities have no individual right to relief. Whether they receive 
it or not depends on the decision of the Trustees. Mr. Chaplin’s 
pensioners will have a conditional right to relief, will be “‘ entitled 
to a pension.” The selection will, it is said, be ‘ practically 
automatic.’”’ There will be no limitation of funds, and from 
the discussion that has already taken place, it is evident that the 
utmost difference prevails as to the numbers that might avail 
themselves of the scheme. This is altogether unlike the grant ofa 
pension from the limited fund of a particular endowment. 
Further, the Charity Commissioners, it must be remembered, 
draft schemes, but though they have thereby done very good 
work, they have no staff at their disposal to supervise their admin- 
istration. On the other hand, the means of investigation at the 
disposal of Trustees are usually extremely meagre. Hence it is 
a question whether the actual effect of the endowed charities is 
now usually so entirely good as the Committee concludes. 
Further, in their latest and completest schemes the Commissioners 
require the Trustees to take into account what the relatives and 
friends of the applicant may be able to do for him, and also what 
may be forthcoming from private charity—a method quite unlike 
that of the Committee, who lay no stress whatever on these 
resources, and who, if one may judge from the terms of their 
scheme, would not take into account the assistance of relatives or 
any other help. The precedent of the administration of endowed 
charities, and also of other good charitable pension work would 
be serviceable, if a scheme for pensions on a charitable basis were 
proposed. It is not applicable to a proposal to grant pensions, 
to which the community would be under an obligation to con- 
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tribute, and to which, apart from one or two conditions which are 
drafted with vagueness and may in practice be treated with in- 
difference, every one who has less than 10s. a week would have a 
statutory right. 

The Committee’s definition of the class for which it would 
provide is of interest, however, in this connection. They 
“desire’’ to provide for the following: ‘‘ Many aged people who 
only accept relief under pressure of illness or severe distress, 
and often endure great suffering to avoid it”; ‘‘ those who are 
kept off the rates by the assistance of friends, and of private 
charity’; and ‘‘ poor and aged people who are known to the 
Guardians to be deserving,” and are in receipt of out-door relief. 
If this class could be accurately defined, and the terms of the 
scheme equally accurately stated, the pensioners would evidently 
form themselves into a new social class—a second grade poor en- 
dowed with special financial privileges. The advocates of pensions 
have no doubt asked much more than this, and the scheme in 
practice may involve much more. But if this is the intended 
limit, Mr. Chaplin’s recent suggestion that two million could 
be raised for the purpose by a reimposition of the shilling duty 
on corn, is of special interest. The twelve months’ count of 
paupers over 65 in receipt of out-door relief was, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ritchie’s return, 287,760. If they had each five 
shillings a week the cost would be £3,740,880. Some diminution 
of this charge might be anticipated from a portion of the ap- 
plicants continuing to receive out-door relief, and the two 
millions would then serve well as a fund for his ‘“‘ modest pension 
scheme.” 

For the moment this proposal is criticised on Free Trade 
grounds, but public opinion at the present time is very different 
from that which produced the Free Trade movement. In spirit, 
if not technically, that theory has already been departed from 
by the adoption of the Agricultural Rates Act. If it be an 
object of political ambition to create a permanent class, re- 
cognised as ‘‘ poor,” and, as “ poor,’ endowed with pensions as 
aright, economic theory is not likely now to stand long in 
the way of such an undertaking. Whether the pensions are 
“universal”? or not makes little difference; in principle the 
question remains the same. The newer economic finds nothing 
amiss in the proposal. Nor is it, for instance, in disaccord with 
Mr. Booth’s argument that the millions raised for pensions will 
be utilised as advantageously for the community in the hands 
of pensioners as in those of private persons, because, though 
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abstracted by rate or tax from the latter, who would have expended 

or invested them otherwise, they will nevertheless be spent by 
the aged pensioners on rent, food, and other necessaries, and will 
thus be no less serviceable to the country at large. Yet such an 
argument implies socially and economically an entirely different 
political theory from that of anti-Corn Law days, and it cannot 
fail to influence sentiment, as similar theories have done in the 
past. That the individual member of society should be under a 
social obligation to maintain himself is the older view which the 
conditions, under which the Poor Laws were enacted, were 
plainly intended to enforce. The new view is that this obliga- 
tion is of a limited nature. The State and the municipality are 
to make grants to the individual, and even to cater for his purely 
private and personal benefit. The principal object of these 
grants is not to promote the growth of a well-disciplined citizen- 
ship. They are largess. That they are reserved for old age makes 
in principle no difference. They are the result of the same 
change of sentiment as during the last few years has weakened 
the administration of the poor law, and cannot but in turn lower 
the estimation at which prudence and self-help are held by the 
people. Of this change, both in sentiment and in economic 
theory, a new system of State finance is a necessary corollary ; and 
a State in which classes of citizens have the social protection of 
special grants and government aid, is necessarily in theory and 
temper, and, therefore, ultimately in practice, protective in the 
interests of class against class, and also as against other countries. 
It is not inconsistent with this new economic theory to impose 
duties which in some directions may hamper trade even seriously, 
if it is thought that compensating private and individual ad- 
vantages are thus secured for members of the community. 
Thus, Mr. Chaplin’s suggestion for the revival of the shilling 
duty on corn is in accord with his scheme. It is to protection 
or class legislation that his report, taken as an indication of 
public sentiment, logically leads. 

With Mr. Charles Booth I have discussed two points: Whether 
the statistics of a single date afford of themselves evidence of 
their own meaning and value? And if not, by what statistical 
standard the value and meaning of the one date statistics 
on which Mr. Booth tests his case for universal pensions should 
be judged ? . 

I am glad that the discussion should be prolonged, though in 
the course of it I have to make one or two admissions. I believe 
that an important principle in the application of statistics is at 
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stake, and I feel no “‘ bitterness”’ in endeavouring to press for 
a definite conclusion. I want to get at the truth of the 
matter. 

The first question Mr. Booth answers in the aftirmative. The 
statistics of a single date do, in his opinion, afford of themselves 
evidence of their own meaning and value. In support of this he 
refers to ‘‘ endless statistics the interest of which is quite apart 
from any comparison of recurring periods.’”’ He alludes to statis- 
tics of military matters and census returns; and adds that ‘in 
breaking new ground statistically, it is almost always the facts of 
one date that must serve. My own work has been mostly of 
this character.” That is true, and hence the importance of the 
argument in his case especially. 

Mr. Booth has not, I think, quite understood what my question 
entails, owing, I am very ready to believe, to my not having ex- 
pressed it with sufficient clearness. A day count of soldiers or 
of a population is mere enumeration. It is not statistics. In 
statistics, as I understand them, a second step is taken. The 
figures instead of being merely items in an enumeration, become 
premises in an argument. The simple enumeration, the single 
day count, cannot furnish these premises, or, in other words, give 
the proper logical value to the simple enumeration. That logical 
value depends upon other sources of information, amongst them, 
of course, recurrent enumerations, but not necessarily those only, 
The value or meaning of any particular enumeration depends 
therefore on comparison in some form, and the things compared 
must have a logical relation to one another. There must be 
indeed some standard of comparison. 

To take Mr. Booth’s own example, it is no good to us to know 
that we have 10 batteries of Mountain Artillery, 22 of Horse, and 
92 of Field, unless, in consideration of the demands on the army 
now as compared with the past, or the experience we have drawn 
from some continental war of our neighbours or frontier war of 
our own, we have formed some definite standard by which to 
judge of the sufficiency of our existing forces of artillery. 

Or to choose another instance. Suppose, instead of Mr. 
Booth, a sanitary reformer investigates the question of the rate 
of mortality among the population. He may be one of the fore- 
runners of science and be the first compiler of the data of inves- 
tigation, or he may be a student ignorant of what is already known 
on the subject. Suppose him at work to-day, and he would find 
to his surprise that the rate of mortality under five years of age 
was 55°2 per thousand on the population of that age. He would 
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notice also that in the quinquennial age periods after five, the 
deaths were comparatively few—3°8, 2°3, 3°5, and so on per 
thousand, and that it was not till old age that a very high rate of 
mortality was again reached. He would observe that between the 
rate in the first five years of life and that in the quinquennial 
periods which follow, there is the utmost, the most startling dis- 
parity. Taking the simple enumeration as his basis, he might forth- 
with advocate the transference of the maintenance of all infants 
to the State, just as, on asingle date count, much less elaborate in 
its divisions, Mr. Booth has urged the transference of the main- 
tenance of the aged to the State to the extent of £13 a year per 
head. In each case, though the enumeration may indeed make 
a deplorable impression on the mind, the conclusion surely would 
be illogical. The question is, What is the comparative value of 
the figures—by what standard shall we test their real meaning ? 
Suppose the sanitary reformer a student, he would find that past 
returns gave him the means of comparison, in great part at least. 
He would see that in the past 49 years the ratio of infant mortality 
has fallen from 68°7 (1849) to the present lower figure ; also that 
in the quinquennial age periods after five the rates used to be 
much higher, for instance, in 1849, 10°1, 5°5, 7°6, while in the 
decennial age period 65 to 74, the present rate (1898) was one of 
the lowest on record. Applying to his one year figures this test 
—or a similar and possibly more precise standard of comparison 
which he could formulate in other ways—the student, though, 
according to some vague and unadjusted conception of human 
life, he might still think the figures of infant mortality deplorable, 
would have formed a good estimate of their relative value, and 
would set aside his recommendation of the universal State main- 
tenance of children, and would trust to a variety of concurrent 
remedies. Were Mr. Booth the student, he would have taken— 
or his argument requires that he should have taken—the opposite 
line. He would have relied on the day count and he would have 
stuck to his scheme of universal pensions for the aged. But 
suppose our inquirer, a forerunner of science, who is breaking new 
ground—the position which Mr. Booth assumes—what would he 
have done? He would, I think, have attempted to formulate 
some standard of comparison. He would have used the nearest 
available enumerations of the past, and would certainly not have 
excluded it or its experience from the programme of his investiga- 
tion. And if there were no previous enumerations that would 
throw lhght on his problem, and no external experience that would 
give him the desired standard, he would have waited, realising 
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that he was indeed breaking new ground, and he would not on 
the new and hardly turned soil have built up a universal infant- 
maintenance scheme. But this mutatis mutandis is what Mr. 
Booth has done in raising up the edifice of universal pensions on 
the single date count. 

The method of judging of the value of an enumeration by the 
parts of the enumeration itself, and apart from any other standard, 
is constantly adopted by Mr. Booth. His book on the Aged Poor 
(189+) contains a series of instances. I take one from his paper 
of December 1891. He has before him a table “showing the 
connection between certain causes of pauperism and age, sex, and 
civil condition.’’ The entries refer to 101 males under 60 years 
of age, 101 over; and 48 females under 60 years of age, and 57 
over. The causes of pauperism are set down as four: drink, 
sickness, accident, and lack of work. I take the “ drink” section 
only. It deals with a total of 80 men and women. Out of 20 
males under 60, against whom drink is entered, 12 are married or 
widowed, and 8 are single: out of 33 males over 60, 31 are 
married or widowed and 2 are single. Of 15 females under 60, 
against whom drink is entered, 14 are married or widowed and 1 
is single: out of 12 females over 60, 10 are married or widowed, 
and 2 are single. From these figures the following conclusion is 
drawn : 

“Tt will be seen from this table that an extraordinary pro- 
portion of those who suffer because of drinking habits, are or have 
been married. It is not to be supposed that the married drink 
much more than the single, but it may be taken that it is in 
connection with the responsibilities of married life that the con- 
sequences of drink are fatal. Single people, if they indulge, may 
do so with comparative impunity.” 

Here again one asks—what is the standard which, based on 
solne proved connection between matrimony and fatal drinking 
habits, justifies this conclusion? The answer is—none. The 
whole issue is settled on a count of 80 persons. But by far the 
larger number of people over 60 years of age, or indeed after the 
age of 25, are married or widowed. There are, therefore, very 
many fewer single men and single women to get drunk ; and hence 
it might be presumed that the relatively small number of the single 
who drink themselves into pauperism, was due not to their 
being able to take their liquor with less fatal consequences, but 
to their being fewer of them alive to take liquor. The alleged 
connection between the fatal consequences of drink and matri- 
mony is mere assumption. Simple enumeration, a single row 
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of figures, has been taken as sufficient. There is no standard of 
comparison. 

These instances lead up to an examination of Mr. Booth’s 
argument for old age pensions. The close connection between 
the single count of figures and Mr. Booth’s scheme is clear in his 
first paper on old age pensions, that to which I have referred, 
which was read by him at the meeting of the Royal Statistical 
Society in December 1891. What he has since written is largely 
an elaboration of the conclusions he there submitted. He then 
said, that paupers over 65 probably numbered 38°4 per cent. of 
the population over 65; paupers between 60 and 65, 10°2 of 
the population of that age; and paupers under 60, 4°6 per cent. 
of the population under that age. ‘‘ Failing information as to the 
percentage of pauperism at every age, it may be said that this 
increase in ratio from 4°6 to 38°4 per cent. is the measure of thie 
effect of old age directly or indirectly on pauperism.”’ And from 
this he concluded: ‘‘ Such a state of things is both startling and 
deplorable, and leaves a considerable margin for possible over- 
statement in the figures I have used.”” Then on these figures he 
pledged himself to what, in the first part of his paper, he called 
‘some system of deferred annuity,’ and “‘ without attempting a 
final judgment’? summed up in favour of a General Pension 
Scheme. Throughout his argument has been the same, and, as 
might have been anticipated, his first judgment was final. 

Now what is the argument ? It seems to be this: 

The expectation of pauperism over 65 on the population over 
65, is not likely to be much greater than the pauperism of the 
rest of life on the population under 65 ; 

It was deplorably in excess of it on the 1st August 1890 ; 

Therefore there must be a general pension system for all over 65. 

We cannot measure the statistical value of Mr. Booth’s 
‘“‘deplorably,” any more than we can of Mr. Chaplin’s ‘ too 
often.” But it is evident that it depends upon an assumption 
made independently of the enumeration of the single date and 
independently of actual information on the subject other than 
that—for it cannot be said that the particulars about Stepney 
and St. Pancras, which are dealt with in the earlier section of the 
paper, afford the independent data required for such a conclusion. 
Hence, we have as major premiss, an assumption as to the ex- 
pectation of pauperism in old age, for which no evidence is 
produced—and as minor premiss, a single set of figures used as 
argument for a conclusion—much as figures are used popularly 
in the easily recognised form of agitator-statistic. 
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Clearly, then, the actual question is not what the figures of the 
day count are, but whether the major premiss is correct. On the 
correctness of the major premiss their value as part of the argu- 
ment depends. 

How then can we test the correctness of that premiss? By 
history, we reply as we did before; or rather by a series of obser- 
vations expressed by enumeration or otherwise; and for this 
purpose it is enough to show not exactly how many paupers over 
60 or 65 there were on particular days in past years, but whether 
the expectation of pauperism over 60 or 65 on the population over 
60 or 65 is, or is not, likely to be much greater than the pauperism 
of the rest of life. Onsucha point abundant evidence is available. 
There is no question that old age pauperism has been always (in 
proportion, I should say, to general pauperism, but always) con- 
siderably in excess of it. Any pauperism is deplorable, the 2°50 
per cent. that may rule to-day or the 4 or 5 per cent. of fifty years 
ago, or the possibly diminished pauperism of a future flourishing 
epoch. The question is not its deplorability, but whether the 
figures of the day count were so much in excess of the expectation 
which had been based on observation that the conclusion neces- 
sarily followed—that some altogether new system ought to be 
introduced. Unfortunately this was not answered. The major 
premiss was taken for granted and surmised, not proved ; nor was 
any logical connection shown between it and the minor premiss. 
In other words, no standard of comparison was applied. The 
apparent argument was not, strictly speaking, an argument at all. 
In place of argument there is, rightly enough from the point of 
view of feeling, the word ‘‘ deplorably.” 

[I should conclude, therefore, that Mr. Booth is wrong in his 
opinion that the statistics of a single date afford of themselves 
evidence of their own meaning or value, and that his neglect to 
formulate and apply any definite standard of comparison whereby 
the meaning of the single date count could be ascertained, detracts 
largely from the correctness and weight of his conclusions, or 
rather nullifies them altogether. 

The paper which I wrote on Mr. Booth’s book on the Aged 
Poor in 1894, a part of which he chiefly criticises in his last article, 
was aimed at this method of so-called statistical work. I showed 
in detail that Mr. Booth adopted it in regard to particular unions 
and to groups of unions, and that his surmises and suggestions 
Were in consequence practically valueless. He disregarded the past, 
and trusting to a single date count, made up little groups of unions 
whose social history, changes of population and administrative 
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methods were quite dissimilar, and thus constantly compared things 
that had no logical relation to one another. He thus, for instance, 
merged in his groups any particular union that had given proof of 
remarkable administration ; and in this and other ways the result 
was simply to confuse the issue. Of definite scientific classifica- 
tion there was none. It could not be on such a method. 

The same system led, I showed, to misjudgment in the ~ se 
of the statistics of England and Wales as a whole. To my state- 
ment of the matter he now takes exception, and I have now to 
deal with the question whether there is any standard of comparison 
in this problem of the condition of the aged poor, and, if so, 
what ? 

The problem is this. There is a very large decrease in 
pauperism generally. With this decrease we should anticipate a 
decrease in the pauperism of the aged. If there has been this 
decrease, then our old age pauperism is not a permanent and irre- 
mediable evil, but it may by degrees, and relatively, like pauperism 
at other ages, yield to treatment and grow less. If, on the other 
hand, the history of pauperism, combined with other observation, 
shows that the pauperism of old age is an increasing or even a 
stationary mass, there would be, so far at least, presumptive 
evidence that the methods hitherto applied should be altered, or 
that we should provide for old age in some entirely different 
manner. 

Now, the figures showed, it appeared to me, a decrease of old 
age pauperism quite as great as might have been anticipated, and 
Mr. Booth’s last paper does not invalidate my conclusion. 

If old age pauperism is to decrease, it may be expected to 
decrease not quite at the same rate as pauperism at other ages 
of life decreases, but, as it were, in the wake of it. Accordingly 
I adopted the test of decades, working out the figures so as to 
get the mean figures of each decade, as well as the figures on the 
date nearest the census. At each decade the returns have 
probably, I should say undoubtedly, become more precise. The 
figures were also worked out in connection with union districts 
and many separate unions. 

There were two tests available, one based on the returns of the 
not-able-bodied, and another possibly on some age count. The 
returns of not-able-bodied paupers have been quite wrongly 
ignored by Mr. Booth. Our ancestors were right in adopting for 
practical administration (and the matter in hand has primarily to 
do with practical administration) a general class, “ the not-able- 
bodied ” instead of a class defined by age. So far as the needs of 
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the aged go, as has been said again and again in the course of the 
present controversy, some people age at 60, and some are not 
aged at 65. The term “ not-able-bodied” includes, therefore, 
more accurately than an age count those who are the dependent 
aged. Putting aside for the moment, however, this question of 
age, we find that relative to the population the decrease in the 
not-able-bodied adult poor has been remarkable.! They numbered 
in all 19°6 per thousand in 1862, 19:1 in 1872, 13:7 in 1882, and 12 
in 1892. The corresponding out-relief figures are per thousand, 
169, 16°2, 10°3 and 88; and now in view of the generally 
accepted conclusion of the various official Committees on old age 
pensions, we may consider the latter figures as chiefly, if not 
solely, important in this discussion. It is admitted that it is not 
likely that any pension scheme will greatly influence indoor 
relief. 

If the question had reference to lunacy or crime, these figures 
taken on the whole population would be considered very 
satisfactory. Perhaps, not unnaturally, because they bear upon 
pauperism and the many more personal interests on which poor- 
law relief touches, they have, as it seems to me, been almost 
wilfully depreciated. Yet ‘‘the not-able-bodied’’ must, it is 
obvious, consist for the most part of paupers over 60 or 65. For 
the purposes of my argument therefore, speaking generally, these 
statistics are of themselves sufficient. They show also that the 
major premiss on which Mr. Booth’s proposal is based must be 
wrong, for they make it clear that the expectation of pauperism or 
dependence in old age has always been relatively large as com- 
pared with that of active life.* 

A closer test, however, would be found, if we could compare 
the not-able-bodied paupers with a ‘‘ not-able-bodied ” population. 
This is not possible, of course. But we may adopt some method 
that will give us approximately a trustworthy result. 

The first question is—Can we work by any age count? A 
count of people by age is usually incorrect. There is always a 
tendency to state ages in round numbers. This is a well- 
known fact in census taking. Usually this is adjusted in the 
published tables. In the case of people who are old or on the 
threshold of old age there is a tendency to state the age at 60 
or 65, and to exaggerate the age. In the count of aged paupers 
we have only the crude figures unchecked and unadjusted. 

' My figures respecting not-able-bodied paupers adult in 1858, 1872, and 1892, on 


p. 484 of the September, 1894, Economic JouRNAL, are those of the not-able-bodied 
adults in receipt of outdoor relief. ? Cf. the table on p, 538. 
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Again, in counts of paupers there is an additional reason for 
exaggerating age: various privileges are given to the aged. 
Further, in the case of paupers it is much more likely that 
statements as to the age 60 will be correct than statements as to 
subsequent ages. For a long time it has been usual to take the 
age 60 as equivalent to not-able-bodiedness, though the Guardians 
should judge of the case on its bodily merits. A classification by the 
age 60 is therefore more likely to be correct and to be continuously 
applicable than any other, as, for instance, 65 or 70. Again, 
there have been two age counts of aged paupers, one in August, 
1890, of paupers over 60 and upwards in quinquennial age periods, 
and one in January, 1892, of paupers over 65. Between those 
dates there was much discussion of the question of pensions, 
The 1890 count was the first, and, therefore, presumably the 
one less likely to be tinged by expectation of benefits accruing to 
the aged. The probability of its correctness, therefore, is greater. 
In a matter of this kind the simplest method is probably the best, 
and the selection of the age 60 complies best with the required 
conditions. 

Further than this, however, a comparison between the 
count of August, 1890, and that of January, 1892, shows, I 
think conclusively, that the age count of 1892 is seriously in- 
accurate. 

Aged paupers are almost always classed as not-able-bodied in 
returns of Poor Law relief. It may be taken for granted, therefore, 
that if there were a large increase in the number of aged paupers, 
there would be a similar increase in the number of not-able-bodied 
paupers. But in fact, if we compare 1890 and 1892, we find that 
between those dates the paupers said to be 65 years of age 
increased largely, while the not-able-bodied actually decreased. 

In July, 1890, the not able-bodied paupers in England and 
Wales numbered 350,882. In January 1892, eighteen months 
later, they numbered 350,838, ¢.e. 44 fewer. In August 1890 
the over 65 were returned as 245,687, and by January 1892, 
eighteen months later, they had increased to 268,397, or by 9 per 
cent. This considerable increase of old age paupers, when not- 
able-bodied paupers were actually fewer, throws such great doubt 
on the age count of paupers in 1892 that we may fairly infer that 
statistical conclusions based upon it are erroneous. 

Mr. Booth refers to the increase of paupers over 65 between 
July 1890 and January 1892, and accounts for it by the difference 
in the pressure of poverty between the summer and the winter of 
the year. He does not note that, coupled with a decrease of the 
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not-able-bodied, it must mean a great misstatement of ages. 
Otherwise all the contingent of paupers over 65, added to the roll 
in the eighteen months up to January 1892, must have been 
unusually hale, and qualified all of them to take their place among 
the able-bodied ! 

Mr. Booth in making the tables (of pauperism over 65 in past 
years), published in his last article, says that he is adopting my 
method. I have shown that he has adopted a method which, on 
good grounds, as I believe, I refrained from adopting ; a method 
which, providing him with incorrect figures at the very outset of 
his calculations, has led to a series of obvious exaggerations in all 
his comparisons between year and year. He has indeed misstated 
and misapplied my method, not adopted it. 

Accepting the limit of the age 60 as likely to be fairly and con- 
tinuously consistent with that of the class not-able-bodied, I 
tried to see what the number of not-able-bodied paupers who were 
under 60 was likely to be. This I worked out for men and for wo- 
men separately and together, for England and Wales, and together 
for each Poor Law county. Throughout I excluded lunatics and 
vagrants also, which I do not think Mr. Booth has done. It 
appeared that taking men and women together 81°7' of the not- 
able-bodied paupers in England and Wales were over 60, vr 81°08 
for the males, and 81:07 for the females. The not-able-bodied 
paupers under 60 I took at 19 per cent., including males and 
females. The margin represented by the ‘7 might be taken as so 
much added to the number of not-able-bodied under 60. I con- 
sidered that the figures though trustworthy could only be ap- 
proximate ; and the difference does not materially affect the result. 
[have now, however, worked the figures on the basis that 18°3 of 
the not-able-bodied are over 60. They are shown in the following 
table, to which I have added figures indicating the amount of 
pauperism by decades at the ages of life on the population under 
sixteen, and the percentage of registered able-bodied pauperism 
on the population between 15 and 60. 

Now it seemed to me that the severest test that could be applied 
to old age (or after 60) pauperism was to contrast it with able- 
bodied pauperism. The figures in the seventh column show this. 
Between 1861 and 1871 there was (as my table in the September 
1892 Journal showed) an increase in not-able-bodied pauperism cor- 
tesponding to an increase in old age pauperism. Years of bad trade 
or distress must leave their mark on the pauperism of the aged, 
as well as of the able-bodied. No pension scheme can evade 

' Mr. Booth’s figure is 81°8. 

IX. N N 
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this dilfacta. The decennial comparison accordingly begins in 
1881.1 

It shows that at the end of 1881 our old age pauperism 
was only 4°4 per cent. more than it might have been expected 
to be, as against the decrease of able-bodied pauperism and 
at the end of 1891, only 3:1. If 1851 be compared with 189] 
our old age pauperism would have been 11°] instead of 15:9— 
a difference of 2°8. 

With regard to the table in the September, 1892, nuniber 
of the Journal, which Mr. Booth quotes, I have to admit that 


(Unions). 


Vopulation over 60. 





2 


1851 , 1,129,194 285,360 252 5-2 16 

1861 1,488,047 313,349 21-0 45 1-3 

1871 | 1,697,428 369,129 91°7 47 a 

1881 1,916,266 291,868 15-2 2:8 "7 sate 

1891 2,145,481 298,367 13-9 2-3 5 sos 
1 2 3 4 ; 6 - 


proportions marking ‘the percentage of pauperism over 60 as it 
would have been, if old age pauperism had decreased at_ the 
same rate as pauperism at the active age of life,” were wrong. 
This is of course mortifying—especially as I find a friendly query 
against my copy which I inadvertently applied to another point. 
I have to admit also that the pauperism of 1851 was taken on the 
whole population instead of on the population of the 597 Unions— 
an error that told against me. Otherwise the conclusions which 
I drew, using the past returns as affording means for establishing 
a standard of comparison, are entirely borne out. 

In confirmation of this I may give the figures of the mean 
not-able-bodied pauperism on the population over 60—in the 
decades between 1852 and 1891, a proportion defective in so far 
that probably about 18 to 19 per cent. of the not-able-bodied are, as 
I have shown, under 60 years of age, but still on the whole very 
conclusive. 


' The figures which I quoted in the Times are, as I informed Mr. Booth, those 
of the decennial comparisons in 1871, 1881, and 1891. 
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Ratio per thousand of the mean recorded number 
of not able-bodied paupers to population over 60. 


1852—1861 ...... 243°22 
1862—1871 ...... 248°49 
1872—1881 ...... 194°32 
1881—1891 _...... 169°43 


Mr. Booth adheres to the age 65 because he says that the 
burthen of pauperism is larger after that age to the end of life 
than after the age of 60. That of course is obvious: but it does 
not justify him in applying that age to the figures of the Poor Law 
returns. In so doing he begins his calculation with figures of aged 
pauperism over 65, which I have shown to be incorrect, and his 
tables become in turn incorrect in every detail. Nor has he given 
any reason why the hypothesis that the proportional number of the 
not-able-bodied over 60, ascertained by comparing the returns of 
July and August 1890, should be set aside. For if that be shown to 
be untenable the whole calculation falls to the ground. It is not 
mended by adopting, one of his alternatives, the assumption (an 
entirelyimprobable one) that the not-able-bodied from 16 to 65 have 
decreased in the same proportion as the able-bodied. Nor on the 
other hand is it mended by taking a mean between this improbable 
assunption and the ascertained proportion of 1890. To do this is 
only to pile figures on figures. There is no virtue in a mean between 
an ascertained figure and an avowedly improbable figure. The 
inquirer must either stand by the ascertained figure or give up the 
investigation. 

On the second question then between Mr. Booth and myself, 
Ihave indicated, I think, that there is available for inquirers the 
means of arriving at a fair standard of comparison by which the 
relative value of one-date returns of the old age pauperism of to- 
day may be ascertained, and I have explained what the standard 
may be, and shown that his criticisms have really not affected the 
question of its applicability. On the contrary I have pointed out 
that, dealing with the subject in a merely numerical manner, and 
adhering to the age of 65 in all his calculations, he has necessarily 
produced most improbable results on plainly incorrect figures. I 
have shown that old age pauperism is not, as he would have us 
believe, a standing quantity—a huge stone that a toiling nation can 
never roll away. With the decrease of general pauperism, which 
has been very remarkable, there has also been a very remarkable 
decrease in not-able-bodied pauperism, and in pauperism after 60 
years of age. The figures indeed suggest that, with better social 
NN 2 
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and economic conditions, and in part by better administration, 
there is no reason why, if the nation so wills it, old age pauperism 
should not be much further reduced. Mr. Booth, backed by the 
sentiment of the moment, is persuading the nation not to will 
it; and sentiment—the constant and weakening appeal to the 
‘deplorable,’ has already furthered the increase of old age 
pauperism in some of the most prosperous years that the nation 
has ever enjoyed. C. 8. Locn 


Since this paper was written the evidence taken by Mr, Chaplin’s Com- 
mittee has been published. .On the point here referred to there is little or no 
additional evidence. Miss Tuckwell showed the difficulty of applying a thrift 
test in the case of women ; and Mr. Cleaver explained the system of the West 
Derby Board of Guardians, who do not restrict their relief to the destitute, but 
‘‘yelieve those persons who they think require possibly additional means of 





subsistence,’’ and in deserving cases make up the income to 10s. a week. 


( 
Mr. Davy’s evidence, referred to in p. 525, has now been published. It 
cannot, I think, be said to support the proposals of Mr. Chaplin’s Committee. 
: . oe ’ . . ‘ So ( 

An examination of Sir Henry Longley’s evidence, since published (p, 527), 
shows that the detailed administration of the Endowed Pension Charitics. 
referred to in p. 526, seldom comes before the Charity Commission ; and Mr. ] 
Munro, the Clerk to the Hampstead Charities. very frankly confessed the weak ] 
point of the administration. These pensioners who obtain a pension of 5s, have t 
to show that they already receive 5s. from other sources. Yet out of these 
pensioners two out of ten perhaps have to go to the house, since the 5s, . 
promised from other sources drops off, and they cannot live on the 5s. only. t 
On this point the replies received from the Endowed Charities, to whom circu- Y 
lars were sent, are often doubtful. They are an interesting comment on the 1 


alleged sufticieney of a 5s. pension. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF REVENUE BETWEEN THE 
CENTRAL GOVERNMENT AND LOCAL AUTHORI- 
TIES 


HE reform of the system of local finance which scientific 
observers have long recognised as the most important financial 
problem for the United Kingdom s:ems to be coming appreciably 
nearer. It is impossible to alter fundamentally the mechanism 
of local administration without raising questions as to the re- 
adjustment of the charges it imposes. Hence the Local Govern- 
ment Acts from 1888 to 1898 have forced the problem of the 
incidence of rates on public attention. Again, the efforts made 
to relieve localities from part of the cost incurred by them in 
discharging their duties have had the result of burdening 
the imperial revenue to a serious extent. When Mr. Goschen 
replaced the old ‘‘ grants in aid” by what appeared to be the 
more logical system of assigning certain fractions of imperial 
taxes to a separate local account, it might have been hoped that 
the process of subsidising local finance would have been brought 
to an end, and that the national financial system would have been 
made simpler. Unhappily, the mode of distribution adopted for 
the assigned fund was so unsatisfactory, that complaints by those 
districts receiving less than their supposed due were inevitable. 
The elasticity of the imperial budget also suffered. The ‘‘ local 
taxation account’ appears in each successive year as a drag on 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It may, indeed, be regarded as 
the foremost cause of the high rate of the income tax, which, 
but for it, might easily have been reduced by at least 2d. in the 
pound. Worst of all, the ‘‘ grants in aid,” which the new system 
of allocated taxes was designed to abolish, have been substantially 
revived. Assignments in relief of rates on agricultural land and 
on tithes have taken the place of allowances for the more efficient 
maintenance of various local services, but the effect on the 
national exchequer is similar, so that it would be almost correct 
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to speak of a “double drain’’ on the central revenue, arising (1) 
through allocation of parts of taxation, and (2) through direct 
payments from the Treasury, the joint amount largely exceeding 
the “ grants’ that existed before 1888. 

It has thus become the interest of the Treasury as guarding 
the national exchequer to meet the local authorities, who urge 
the claims of the ratepayers to further assistance, in seeking to 
devise a comprehensive amendment of the existing financial 
arrangements. We cannot, indeed, expect that Parliament will 
be induced to lay down a broad and simple system of financial 
distribution framed on a scientific and practical basis. The habit 
of piecemeal legislation is far too deeply engrained in our legis- 
lative and administrative bodies to permit of anything of the 
kind. But it may be reasonably hoped that certain principles 
may be kept in view, and that the many Acts and Provisional 
Orders that must be framed will be so constructed as not to 
seriously infringe on the canons of sound finance. 

In undertaking this task British statesmen have some grcat 
advantages denied to those of most other countries. The systems 
of taxation, both central and local, have not been suddenly intvo- 
duced, or at times violently altered. They are the outcome of 
a long and gradual evolution. New imperial taxes have been 
framed on older models,! and the whole system of local taxation 
and rating has, as Mr. Cannan has conclusively shown,” been 
worked out in the course of centuries. As a consequence there 
is a deep and firm foundation on which to place the needed 
changes in the superstructure, or, to vary the metaphor, the tree 
is at root sound and healthy, though vigorous pruning may be 
desirable. 

A second and equally important advantage is the plenary 
legislative power possessed by the Imperial Parliament. It is 
possible for it to make any desirable alteration without being 
called to account for ‘‘ unconstitutional” action. The various 
forms of revenue are plastic in its hands; they can be redis- 
tributed to the best advantage. So can the functions of local 
bodies and the central administration. To thoroughly realise how 
great an advantage this is, it is necessary to look at the difficulties 
of financial reform in the United States or in Switzerland. A 
federal income tax would have been of the utmost service in 


' Thus, Pitt’s income tax of 1799 was a development of the ‘triple assessment” 
of the preceding year, and Peel’s income tax bill of 1842 was modelled on the 
schedules of the Act of 1803. 

* See his History of Local Rates. 
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America, but it is for the present! declared to be unconstitutional. 
A uniform law regulating ‘‘ State” taxation of ‘“‘mortgages”’ is 
likewise impossible. Each State has to devise a rough working 
system for itself, and it suffers from the tax laws of other States.” 

The Parhament of the United Kingdom is free from such in- 
jurious limitations, a fact which would make any failure in the 
work of reform all the more discreditable.* 

Starting, then, from the established system as a basis, it may 
be remarked at once that the great bulk of revenue must continue 
to be divided as at present. The customs and excise duties, the 
succession duties, and the Income Tax, should clearly accrue to 
the Central Government. The reasons for this attribution are 
sufficiently plain. The State needs a revenue both adequate and 
elastic, and it is only through the income tax that the latter 
element is always procurable. The technical conditions of collec- 
tion and assessment also furnish a strong argument in the same 
direction. <A large portion of the ‘ stamp duties ” will fall into 
this category. These large groups of taxes have the further 
advantage of allowing an apportionment of the burden fairly in 
accordance with the capacity of the payer. Income tax and 
succession duties supply the requisite balance to the pressure of 
the taxes on commodities, which in turn can be varied to meet 
the gradual alterations in social conditions. 

Local finance, on the other hand, may be largely treated in a 
conservative manner by leaving untouched its ancient resource 
of ‘‘rates.’’ Here the reasons are simple and obvious. The 
close connection of the ownership and occupation of land and 
buldings with a special locality, the benefits that local administra- 
tion affords, and the long previous duration of the system appear 
to be absolutely conclusive in its favour. So, too, is the flexibility 
of the charge with regard to different areas. 

Variations in rates apportion compensation in accordance with 
the outlay which ought to be either necessary or beneficial to tax 
payers. Both in town and country districts the old and 
long-established method of taxing immovables on their annual 


This qualification is necessary owing to the conflicting judgments of the 

Supreme Court. 

* See Adams's Science of Finance, part ii., book ii., ch. 6, and the Report of the 
Massachusetts Tax Commission of 1897 for recent illustrations. 

> In this respect, the attempt to set up the Irish Act of Union as imposing 
restrictions on the competency of the Imperial parliament was particularly un- 
fortunate. To introduce even one of the complications of a federal system, without 
the necessary amending power which such a system requires, would be financially 
istrous. The Austro-Hungarian financial conflict is an llustration in point. 
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value, may be regarded as furnishing the back-bone of local 
finance. 

Another source of revenue of special and growing importance 
in towns is the management of municipal industries. Though it 
is easy to exaggerate the amount of net receipts thus obtained, 
there can nevertheless be no doubt that a large part of the 
services of local government do, in fact, fall under this head, so 
that the gross receipts and expenditure may be justly taken into 
account. The net surplus is quite large enough to sensibly relicve 
the pressure on the rates, and might be increased by judicious 
management on the strictly economic principle of working for 
profit.' 

Thus far there has been no difficulty in getting a definite 
distribution, allotting ‘“‘to each its own,”’ in obedience to the 
Ulpianic precept. More doubt arises when we approach the 
receipts on the border line. Some ofthe central revenue is,at first 
sight at least, of a local rather than an imperial character. Most 
promising under this head is the ‘‘ inhabited house duty,” which 
is localised by its mode of collection, and which ought either to be 
handed over to local finance, or repealed in order to allow of a 
corresponding increase of rates. The former would probably le 
the better course, owing to the graduated scale of the tax. It 
might even be well to allow of the increase of this duty to (say 
double its present amount should other revenue sources not suffice. 
The extension of the tax to Ireland for local use would follow as a 
logical consequence. A second branch of revenue that should 
pass from central to local revenue is the (so-called) ‘ land 
tax.’ This impost, originally a general property tax fixed at a 
high rate? passed gradually during the 18th century into a tax on 
land, until in 1798 it was made unchangeable and redeemable. It 
has thus become a rent charge rather than a tax, but this, notwith- 
standing (1) its levy by apportionment amongst localities, (2) its 
incidence being confined to land, and (3) the fact that it only 
applies to Great Britain, all mark it out as suitable for surrender 
by the State Exchequer. It may even be suggested that thie 
capital value of the redeemed land tax should be included in 
this transfer in order to get a nearer approach to equality in 
the new distribution. 

Recent legislation has done something in the way of transfe:- 


1 See Mr. Cannan’s vigorous argument in this Journal for March, 1899, vol. ix.. 
pp. 1 sq. 

2 See Dowell, History of Taxation, (2nd. ed.) vol. iii., pp. 81 sq., for 
vicissitudes, 
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ring the receipts from important classes of licences to the credit 
of local revenue, but the more important steps remain to be 
taken. It is perhaps essential that the Inland Revenue authori- 
ties should have supervision over breweries, distilleries, and 
tobacco factories: the great body of licences could however be 
directly collected and the proceeds applied locally. Licences on 
manufacture should besides be so moderate that their retention 
by the locality in which they were levied would give rise to no 
injustice. Greater flexibility in the system would also prove 
serviceable, a readjustment of grocers’ and spirit licences might 
easily be employed alike as a mode of favouring revenue, and as 
an agency in favour of temperance.! 

The cession of the house duty and the land tax, together with 
the completion of the licence transfer and legislation for further 
development of the system? would completely relieve the Im- 
perial revenue of its incongruous elements, and would furnish 
immediate additional resources for local purposes, with the pos- 
sibility of considerable expansion. On the other hand, these 
changes would make it absolutely necessary to restore to the 
national finances the allocated portions of the spirit and beer 
duties, as also the similar part of the estate duty. By this course 
a sum of, roundly speaking, £4,000,000 would be withdrawn from 
“the local taxation account,” which would, in fact, be reduced to 
a vacuum, so that it would disappear, and trouble the invest- 
gators of financial returns no more. But the alterations would 
at first press somewhat hardly on the local side of the account. 
Land tax and house duty at their present level would only supply 
£2.500,000 ; the Irish Excise licences would be small, and would 
only affect one of the three countries. In Great Britain there 
would be at first a loss of about £900,000. The recognition of 
the value of the redeemed land tax would meet this difficulty ; 
though some localities would suffer in the process others would 
gain, and one part of the task of disentanglement would be over. 
A more difficult problem, and one due altogether to the action of 
the present Government, remains, viz., the treatment of the agri- 
cultural grant to Great Britain, together with its extended applica- 
tion to Ireland, as also the claim of clerical tithe owners on ‘‘ the 
local taxation account.’ These, taken together, represent a heavy 


' See Mr. Hirst's article, Economic JournaL, Sept. 1899. 
The 51 and 52 Vict., § 20, provides for the transfer by Orders in Council of the 
excise licences to County Councils. This course has, however, not been taken. It 
is noticeable that the proceeds of the Irish licences have been retained by the 


Treasury. 
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charge on the national exchequer, and bring back the duplication 
of receipts and expenditure, that Mr. Goschen vainly sought 
to remove. A further peculiarity is the limitation of these opera- 
tions to the cases in which rates have not exceptionally increased. 
Sir H. Fowler’s report confirms the earlier one of Mr. Goschen 
that rural districts have not suffered from heavier rates. 

But the actual conditions of the case make reform very diiti- 
cult. It is true that the English grant was made for a period of 
only five years, coupled with a promise of full inquiry before the 
end of that period. In 1898, however, the similar Irish grant 
provided the financial basis of a new system of local government 
with its treatment of the interests of landlords and tenants in 
respect to rates. Its removal would reduce all the rural Insh 
districts to a condition approaching bankruptcy unless tlie 
system of division between owner and occupier were restored, aud 
this would be unjust to the former, who are practically without 
any representation. Though the grant to the clerical receivers 
of tithe rent charge is comparatively small, it adds to the diffi- 
culties of the problem by its application to a special class fro 
which it can hardly be withdrawn without producing a real 
grievance. 

In addition there are a considerable number of special pay- 
ments for particular purposes that appear as contributions from 
the exchequer.!| Some of these are clearly for national services, 
and may be laid aside; but there remains an amount of charge 
which is certainly a dotation towards local revenues, and there- 
fore to be placed along with the grants previously enumerated. 

In dealing with this complicated matter several courses are 
presented for choice. One is the temporary retention of the 
existing payments to be regarded as a fixed and definite charge 
for which the Chancellor of the Exchequer would continue to 
provide funds. The amount so allocated would (roughly) be 
£3,000,000,” ¢.e., equivalent to an increase in Income Tax of 1d. 
in the pound. Such would be the readiest mode of meeting 
the immediate difficulties, but it would leave a dangerous element 


' See Sir E. W. Hamilton’s Memorandum recently published, C. 9528, pp. 


58-62. 
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* The items are :—English agricultural grant..................0...5 6. 1,340,000 
POO UOIMEBED Jota s cons as exon iwociean cisiereon acces 185,000 

Grant to tithe rent charge..................ecsccsees 87,000 

Irish agricultural grant........<..0.00s0000 ao seaaee 730,000 

Miscellaneous contributions (about) ............ 600,000 
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in the continued confusion of expenditure and receipts between 
the two great departments of the country’s finances. 

A better method is probably the transfer of parts of local 
administration to the central government. Police and Poor relief 
(hospitals and asylums being included under the latter head) 
appear to be in the main services to the community as a whole. 
Flexibility of management and economical administration are, 
perhaps, attained by delegation of such duties to Municipalities, 
County Councils and Unions, though on the other hand the 
police organisation would be more effective under a more central- 
ised system. Still, there is a sufficiently large part of the poor 
law institutions suitable for transfer to allow of sensible benefit 
being given to the poorer districts, and, to a great extent, 
counterbalancing the loss of the Exchequer grants. 

The essential condition in applying such a policy is rigid 
adherence to the principle that each class of authority shall 
administer and regulate the expenditure of its own funds. 
Payments from one account to another inevitably lead to waste 
and misapplication. The establishment of distinct funds for 
what are really identical purposes is nothing but the introduction 
of « series of misleading fictions, certain to be the cause of trouble 
in the future. 

But though this partial readjustment of the spheres of local 
and central government is in accordance with precedent and 
likely to obtain a good deal of support, it is also open to the 
popular objection that it would further contract the area of self- 
government in its most educative form. Greater devolution 
instead of less, is in some directions regarded as desirable. If 
this latter view be adopted another expedient remains, viz., the 
development of local ‘‘ surtaxes ’’ added to some of the imperial 
imposts. The actual structure of the British financial system at 
once indicates the only available forms for this purpose, and 
these are to be found in the first two schedules of the income 
tax. They have the special characters of being levied locally, 
and therefore being at once available as well as being distributed 
automatically amongst the recipients. This method is altogether 
different in its working from that introduced in 1888 by which 
revenue collected by the central government was earmarked to 
a special fund, the “‘ fund ’’ so created being divided on a supposed 
equitable scale to the different localities. There is no inter- 
mixture of receipts, and no duplication of accounts. To make 
the relief real, the surtax should be allowed to payers under 
Schedules A and B, in deduction of their general income tax 
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under those heads, so that substantially the contrivance would 
be a variation of the method of direct grant by the State, with 
the advantage of securing a more complete separation. 

The ‘‘ estate duty”’ at first sight appears fitted for similar 
treatment, but closer examination shows that there are very 
strong reasons against using it in such a way. It is uncertain in 
yield—notoriously so in any particular locality—and, when 
applied to immovable property, inconvenient, while by the 
method of insurance it may be reduced, so far as the payer is 
concerned, to an income or rather “ produce” tax. Hence it 
would be in all respects better to rely on the income tax as the 
mode of obtaining the sum required.’ 

In any of the above ways it would be possible to start with 
a due and equitable division that would neither hamper the 
national finances nor leave local revenue worse off than 
before. 

A graver question, however, remains behind. Assuming that 
the division of revenue can be settled in a satisfactory manner 
for the present, how is adequate provision to be made for thie 
growth of expenditure in the future? Is it not likely that thie 
same difficulties will reappear, and be met by the same ex- 
pedients leading back to the present condition? To this one 
reply available is that much depends on the firmness and pru- 
dence shown in dealing with new claims, but it may also be 
added that the development of the licence system, and the move 
economical direction of municipal industries, would increase the 
resources of the bodies most likely to feel fresh pressure. Moreover, 
some reforms in the system of assessment and valuation with a 
removal of all, or nearly all, the existing exemptions would be a 
further benefit. ‘The simpler and broader the method the 
better on the whole will be the results obtained. 

Another source of revenue, specially applicable in cases where 
costly improvements are being carried out by a public authority, 

1 Tn answer to the natural objection that the effect of this measure would be to 
deprive the owners of agricultural land of the relief given to them by the Act of 
1896, it may be urged that this relief was only temporary, and was the cause of 
angry controversy at the time, while the Irish grant, though nominally the logi: 
application of the English measure to Ireland, was really an attempt to turn off t 


agitation that followed the Report of the ‘‘ Financial Relations’? Commission, aid 
at the same time to compensate and conciliate the landlords affected by the change 

local government. The only defence for the maintenance of the grants is the nevd 
in present circumstances of keeping up the receipts of local authorities to their 
present level. Special relief for agriculturists and other classes should be secured 
through a revaluation which would recognise the fall in land values where it his 
taken place. 
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may be found in special taxation of the owners who profit by the 
improvements. ‘These “‘ special assessments,’ as they are called 
in the United States, are generally in accordance with the 
principles of equity, and their use, under due safeguards, would 
meet a particular and keenly felt grievance. Of somewhat similar 
character are the charges that may be levied on companies for 
special privileges. Here, again, American experience suggests 
that the various industries that tend towards monopoly, inasmuch 
as they depend on a particular concession, should pay an adequate 
price for what they have obtained.!. Where local bodies do not 
engage in industrial work themselves, this method has the largest 
scope and may well be employed. 

ven with these normal and reasonable developments of local 
revenue it is evident that there can be no great and sudden growth 
comparable to that which at times takes place in state finance. 
A wave of prosperity passing over the country does not gladden 
the hearts of chairmen of finance committees. The national 
revenue advances by ‘‘ leaps and bounds”; the ‘“‘rates”’ are 
comparatively inelastic, though their progress may be regular. 
But this contrast is only in strict accordance with the fundamental 
difference between the two systems. 'The imperial revenue must 
be elastic, because it has to meet the indefinite and often im- 
perfectly foreseen needs of the state as a whole. Local finance is 
concerned with the steady or only slowly changing conditions of 
ordinary life. It is, in fact, set apart for that very reason. 
Prudence in administration is in its case a quality of the first 
order. 

Magnum vectigal est parsimonia has been often suggested as 
a maxim to be laid to heart by statesmen ; it is even more particu- 
larly appropriate in respect to local finance. The “ parsimony ”’ 
need not take the form of stinginess in small matters ; it should 
rather be that alluded to by Adam Smith as looking to the future, 
and sparing from present enjoyment. It is quite consistent with 
a policy of judicious outlay always carried on under close super- 
vision. 

Dividing the great mass of local bodies into the two broad 
divisions of “rural”’ and “ urban,” there can be little doubt that 
the former need not show any increase in their expenditure. The 
duties to be performed are simple and definite; the fund out of 
which revenue must come is equally plain. A little determina- 
tion would suffice to remove all difficulties from this quarter. 
| For this system of franchise taxes, see H. C. Adams’s Science of Finance, pp- 


379-82. 
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The problem of urban districts is much more complex, owing 
to the very different classes into which they fall. This very com- 
plexity and activity is, fortunately, an aid; as it is in such cases 
that municipal industries, franchise taxes, licences, and special 
assessments are most likely to be effective contributories of 
income. Large expenditure is only justifiable when there is 
adequate revenue to meet the charge, or strong grounds for 
expecting it in the immediate future. By observing this very 
obvious prudential rule, British urban finance could be kept in 
a perfectly solvent condition without any aid from the State 
revenue. 

To briefly sum up results, it may be said (1) that the 
present conditions of both Imperial and local finance make a 
definite settlement of their relations highly desirable. (2) That 


the best adjustment is an essentially conservative treatment of 


the distribution of the great classes of revenue. There need not 
be any violent shifting of receipts from either central or local 
authorities. (3) That the most important object is to secure a 
real and effective separation between the revenue of the State and 
that of the localities. (4) That the means for this reform are 
present in the land tax and inhabited house duty, aided, perhays, 
by a temporary grant of a part of Schedules A and B of the 
Income Tax, and supplemented by the development of local 
licences. (5) That for rapidly growing districts the bettermeut 
tax would be advisable. (6) That the growth of a sentiment in 
favour of prudent and economical administration is the essential 
condition for a sound and effective system of local finance. 
C. F. BasTABLE 
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REVIEWS 


Die Voraussetzungen des Sorialismus und die Aufgaben der 
Sozialdemocratie. EDUARD BERNSTEIN. (Stuttgart: Dietz 
Nachfolger. 1899.) 


THE Social Democrats even more truly than other social reformers 
live in an atmosphere of controversy, and controversy that tends 
to personalities. Mr. Bernstein’s book is an illustration of this state- 
ment ; and the English reader will not find it easy to enter into all the 
family quarrels of the party. But after all they are quarrels about 
matters of general interest; and the Social Democratic party has 
always contained men willing to do good economical work and place it 
before the world to be tested on its merits. There is much in the 
writings of Marx and Engels that the world will not willingly let 
die; and we are not unduly magnifying the work of Mr. Bernstein 
when we say that it has something in it of the quality of the elder 
men’s, together with a moral or intellectual courage even greater 
than theirs. 

Mr. Bernstein tries to throw off the cant and the illusions and the 
exaggerations of his sect while he still remains a professed adherent of 
it. He has endured the reproof of its friends, and perhaps winced 
at the praise of its enemies. He will need all his courage, for the 
Congress of the party, held a few weeks ago, has declared his views to 
be heresy. 

He takes the well-known distinction between the permanent and 
the changeable or ephemeral element in economic doctines; and he 
points to a changeable element in the received doctrines of Marx and 
Engels, generally considered to be the accepted Articles of Social 
Democracy. He shows that, especially in later life, Engels and Marx 
allowed, for example, a modification of their ‘‘ Materialistic’’ view of 
history. An outside critic might indeed say that Mr. Bernstein explains 
away inconsistent concessions unadvisedly made by these writers (e.g. 
11,18). There is, at least, no doubt about Mr. Bernstein’s own position. 
The explanation of history, he says, cannot be materialistic, though it 
may in a sense be economical (13) ; the plurality of causes in history is 
unmistakable (9). The followers of Marx should not hesitate to 
confess such facts. ‘The further development and improvement of 
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the doctrine of Marx must begin by the criticism of it—a criticism of 
its own making ”’ (19). 

What then are the unessential articles of the creed, for it must be 
these that are open to criticism from within the party? First, that 
the salvation of society demands a catastrophic change, an instantaneous 
and complete political revolution. This idea, says Mr. Bernstein, is 
obsolete (33). Its presence in Marx is partly due to the influence 
on him of revolutionaries of the type of Blanqui; but it betrays a 
dualism in the theory of Marx. The theory is in its essential economic 
basis constructive, but in its unessential excrescences it is revolution wy 
and destructive (30). How comes this? It was because Marx was led 
by Hegel to adopt the principle that progress takes place not by 
peaceful evolution but by revolutions (35). As Mr. Bernstein points 
out, the economic disturbance caused by a revolution had become 
immensely more serious in the France of 1848 than it would have been 
(under Baboeuf) in 1789 (32). Marx did not regard this; and he set 
down as the token of the coming revolution, indeed as the cause of it, 
the concentration of capital in fewer and fewer hands. Mr. Bernstein 
has discovered that the opposite is taking place. There may be fewer and 
fewer concerns, but there are far more sharers ; a single company, like 
Lipton’s, may have 74,000 shareholders (48). Again, the extended pro- 
duction of articles of general consumption points to a greater diffusion 
of wealth, for the millionnaires have no greater powers of consumption 
than other men, and the articles go somewhere else than to them (52). 
The very notion, too, of surplus value, as construed by Marx, is built 
on an abstraction, the notion of ‘‘ abstract labour,’’ and is no measure 
of the degree of ‘‘exploitation.’’ It is better to abide by the fact, 
ascertained a posteriori, that there is exploitation than to use the 
abstract method (42). Yet it is not possible to found Socialism even 
on the fact so obtained (45). On Marx’s own principles the con- 
stant capital outruns the variable, which means that the proletariat 
grows more slowly than the capital, though its presumed faster 
growth was to cause the revolution (54). A posteriori too the large 
production has not entirely driven out the small, nor is it even 
tending thereunto in Europe generally (55 seq.). The cataclysmal 
‘‘erises’’ in trade and industry are not more but less acute than they 
once were; there isa smaller margin of the unknown; the telegraph 
enables Credit to lessen the danger it was accused of causing, and trade 
combinations and trusts with all their faults often prevent overproduc- 
tion (74, 77, 79). Such crises as we have are usually in particular 
trades, and one at atime (80). Finally, the immense progress of co- 
operation since the days of the communistic manifesto has shown new 
possibilities in self-help; the proletariat are not ready for a sweeping 
change, but co-operation shows us what their training for better things 
may be (96, c.). 

After this, we are prepared to find that Mr. Bernstein’s Socialisin 
is not irreconcilable with ordinary Radicalism. He might join hands 
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with Mr. Sidney Ball, who writes (Economic Review, October, 1899) in 
a similar strain about general principles. Socialism, says Mr. Ball, is 
“an idea which has the capacity to organize life as a whole.” Socialism, 
says Mr. Bernstein, is ‘‘a movement in favour of a co-operative order 
of society” (84). It is to be ‘“‘ Democratic,” in the most important 
modern sense of Democracy, its opposition to class-government and 
privilege (122). It certainly does not aim at government by mere 
majorities for their own benefit, but rather at government for the 
benefit of all. The progress of Democracy has been actually tending 
as it is to give better and not worse security for the rights of the 
minorities (124). We must not talk of finality, and we need not set 
up an ideal (169, 171). It is almost implied that the nationalizing 
of the means of production is a pious opinion of some, not a postulate 
of all (170). The various questions of State, even as to military service 
and colonial policy, are handled so temperately that the ordinary non- 
Socialistic Democrat will feel at once at his ease. 

3ut among ‘our political parties in this country there are timid 
people who will take heart perhaps too readily from discovering Mr. 
Bernstein’s movement within a movement. They may be reminded 
that if Mr. Bernstein had carried the Congress with him the Social 
Democratic party might well be deemed to have rather strengthened 
than weakened itself. There is vitality in a nation when it can afford to 
be its own severest critic ; and there would be vitality in a party if its 
supporters were among the first to discover the faults in its own logic. 
The Social Democratic party would have become more formidable, 
because it would have joined forces with the ordinary Democrats. 

But would it have lost its distinctive features? That is a question 
which the Congress has answered in the affirmative, it must be con- 
fessed with some reason. The principles of Mr. Bernstein, in fact, 
seem to give us not Social Democracy, but Democracy without Social- 
ism, without what has hitherto passed for Socialism in Germany or 
even (Protean as it has been) in our own country. ‘“ We are all 
Socialists,” Mr. Bernstein not less than the most of us, and not much 


more. J. Bonar 


L’'Guvre Economique de Charles Dunoyer. Par Ep Monp 
VILLEY, Professeur d'Economie Politique a l'Université 
de Caen. (Paris: Larose. 1899.) 

DunoyeEr is considered by many Frenchmen to be one of their great 
names in political economy. He is known to English economists 
chiefly by Mill’s reference (in Pol. Ec., Bk. I., ch. IL., § 3). 

In the present book, which gained a prize from the Institute, we 
have an interesting attempt to gauge the value of Dunoyer’s work. 
Though Professor Villey is perhaps more enthusiastic than a stranger 
would be in face of the facts before him, his laudation is mingled with 
grains of good criticism. 

Dunoyer was a Paris lawyer, born in 1786. In 1814 he joined 
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Charles Comte in editing the Censeur, to uphold constitutional monarchy, 
and, when the paper was killed by a monarchy that was not consti- 
tutional, it revived again (1817-8) under the name Censeur Huropéen, 
At the end of its short life, the two men turned from polities to political 
economy. Dunoyer’s first economic treatise appeared in 1825, 
“ T’industrie et la morale considérées dans leur rapport avec la liberté,” 
It is, however, his second book on liberty, ‘‘ De la liberté du travail, 
ou simple exposé des conditions dans lesquelles les forces humaines 
s’exercent avec le plus de puissance,’ that contains his economic system 
in full. It appeared in 1845 in three volumes. 

Professor Villey claims for him the merit of having shown the true 
scope of political economy, (not material wealth, but ‘‘ man labouring 
for the satisfaction of his wants,”) and of having studied the physical, 
social, and mental conditions affecting the quality and efficiency of 
labour without therewith exaggerating political economy into universal 
science (316, 317). He claims for his hero also the merit of haying 
marked out better than his predecessors the subdivisions of his subject. 
He was the first to put the ‘extractive industries” in a separate 
class, and give them a name of their own (166, 180). 

Yet he was far from faultless. After reproaching his brethren for 
failing to distinguish between commerce and the carrying trade, and 
for sinking the latter in the former, he himself proceeds to sink the 
former in the latter ;—the great loans to South America and _ the 
speculations in cotton goods in 1835-6 are described as mistakes of the 
carrying-trade (196)—not of commerce, for Dunoyer considers commerce, 
not as a separate branch of industry, but as a common feature of all 
industries (167, 168). He thinks too little of the influence of environ- 
ment on the character of races (31). He is a Malthusian, nay, even 
a Neo-Malthusian (151, 152, cf. 245). With Professor Villey’s help, 
we could give many other instances where Dunoyer falls short of a 
later standard of orthodoxy. 

A more broad and general shortcoming is Dunoyer’s love of system 
(202, &c.). It not only spoils his style by leading him into repetitions, 
but injures his thought. He fancies he is building up science by 
observation alone, while all the time he is construing (if not construct 
ing) facts d priori (318-9). Reporting, for example, on the interference 
of the State with labour in England (1855), he records the increase of 
the interference, and then draws the conclusion that it will vanish 
everywhere (319), his principle being that ‘‘in proportion as he becomes 
civilized, man has less and less need of Government ” (332). He has 
the passion for non-intervention usually attributed to the Manchester 
School, and carries it far beyond Adam Smith. His friend Bastiat was 
not more blind in his optimism than Dunoyer; and Professor Villey 
heightens the impression of the optimistic passages by a running parallel 
with the contrary views of Frédéric Le Play (54, 84, &c.). 

Dunoyer was a strong man in his generation; but the generation 


has passed away. J. Bonar 
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Outline of Practical Sociology. With special reference to 
American conditions. 3y CARROLL D. Wricut, LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Labour. American Citizen 
Series. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1899.) 

Txis book affords a view of the present position of social science, 
and provides for students a very useful summary of the ascertained 
facts of sociology, so far as they have reference to the United States, 
with a clear explanation of the more elementary of the methods 
employed in researches relating to the cardinal facts of social and 
economic conditions. As regards American figures, it may be com- 
pared with Sir R. Giffen’s essays on “The Utility of Common 
Statistics,” for we are again and again brought to the bed-rock of 
elementary facts to confute popular misapprehensions and establish 
simple numerical relations. For the general student not the least 
valuable part of the book will be found in the extended list of authorities 
prefixed to each division to indicate the sources of the information 
used, to afford a means of criticising the writer’s opinions, and to make 
easy further research on the same or cognate subjects; and these 
references make us more willing to submit to the brevity of the treat- 
ment of many important subjects, when we recognise that Mr. Carroll 
D. Wright’s book is of the nature of an introduction, or even an index, 
to the vast and growing library of sociological science. For English 
readers his exposition of American methods, and his careful explana- 
tion of the American constitution, so far as it affects geographical and 
political divisions, will be most welcome. His masterly handling of 
the Census figures, on which he bases most of his numerical studies, 
will counteract to some extent the bad impression which readers of 
the Critical Essays (veviewed in September) will be apt to obtain. The 
business of the writers of those essays was to criticise, not to praise ; 
while Mr. Wright’s work, on the other hand, has been to make the 
best possible use of existing material. 

We may premise that, except for the compactness of its arrange- 
ment and the careful grouping of authorities, the book will not be of 
great use to advanced students, for whom, indeed, it is not primarily 
intended, for the niceties of statistical calculation are only alluded to 
in distant terms; technical terms and mathematical calculations, 
methods of smoothing, interpolating, and averaging are passed by ; 
and problems are sometimes left unsolved in a tantalising way, with 
mere indications of their difficulties. 

In a book dealing to so great an extent with method, it is a pity 
that the shaded cartograms on pages 48 and 52, should have been 
so printed that it is not at all easy either to distinguish the different 
markings or connect them with the legend, especially as most of the 
graphical illustrations in the Census volume, from which they are taken, 
are models of lucidity. 

In treating a book which deals with so many subjects, from ‘‘ The 
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Science of the Social Relation” to ‘The Effect of Ugliness,” all the 
reviewer can do is to select a few points and deal with them seriatim. 
We can from Chap. IV. obtain a very clear view of the building up the 
American race, and the distribution of immigrants in various states, 
which should be compared with Dr. Longstaff’s paper on the same 
subject (in Studies in Statistics). In Chap. II. we find an interesting 
use of the returns of the distribution of population, criticised by Mr. 
Ripley. We find the population “mode” is a life in the Atlantic 
Plain at from 100 to 1000 feet above sea level, in an average tempera- 
ture between 45° and 55°, with a rainfall between 30 and 50 inches; 
an environment strongly suggestive of England. In Chap. VII. we have 
a very useful discussion of the ultimate employment of immigrants; 
more than one-half of the immigrants who survived in 1890 were 
engaged in gainful occupations; in 1890 one-eighth of those engaged 
in agriculture in the States were immigrants, while one-third engaged 
in manufactures and over one-half of the miners were also of foreign 
birth. 

Some interesting statements are given in Chap. VIII. as to the 
gradual relief in New York of the congestion of the slums; we learn 
that, as in London, the rise in the value of the central districts for 
business purposes is forcing the inhabitants more and more to the out- 
lying districts, and realise again that the chief problem for city life is 
one of transportation, of rapid and cheap access to the centre ; but 
we are left in an uneasy doubt as to whether the erection of warehouses 
does not force that part of the population, which from necessity or 
choice remains central, into more circumscribed quarters at a continually 
rising rent. 

The review of the distribution by age and sex of the population 
brings again to the front the very exceptional circumstances of the 
States, the excess of the males in the whole country being attributable 
to the immigration of men followed at a later interval by their families, 
and the continual westward stream of the more energetic and discon- 
tented of the dwellers in the Eastern States having a similar effect on 
the figures relating to the Far West. 

The most interesting phase of this book is the well-grounded 
optimism underlying many of the conclusions. This is sufficiently 
illustrated by the following quotations, which need little comment. 
“As men have stepped out of theirold employments invention has opened 
paths for new occupations.” “The American girl . . . was formerly 
found in the textile factories. She gave place to the English girl, and 
the English girl in turn to the Irish operative. The Ivish operative 
has gradually given place to the French-Canadian, and many Swedes 
are now taking their places at the looms and before the spinning 
frames. Suwccessively each has stepped up in the scale of civilisation and 
in the improved conditions of her environment.” (Italics are mine.) 
“The factory system has enabled employers to bring into active pro- 
ductive work people of a low grade of intelligence. . . . . Ithas 
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never degraded skilled labour to. the ranks of unskilled labour, but it 
has constantly lifted unskilled labour into the ranks of skilled labour.” 
“A larger proportion of the people are employed than in countries 
where mechanical industries do not prevail. This could not be the 
case if the introduction of machinery has deprived men of labour.” 
“The ranks of skilled labour, which are constantly being increased, 
are drawn from the ranks of unskilled labour; for the proportion of 
common labour of every kind . . . remains nearly stationary.” 
If this is the deliberate opinion of a competent statistician, with 
almost unequalled opportunities of observation, then the era of 
machinery is shown to have afforded to the human race inestimable 
gifts without the drawbacks which it has been the custom to 
attribute to it. A. L. BowLey 


Statistics and Economics. By RicHMonD Mayo-Smitu, Ph.D. 
(London: Macmillan & Co. 1899.) 


Ix a previous number of the Economic JourNAL we noticed the first 
volume of the work, of which the second is now before us. In that 
volume, published some four years ago, Professor Mayo-Smith dealt, 
under the title of Statistics and Sociology, with what are generally 
known, and might perhaps indeed have been more appropriately 
described, as Population Statistics. In the second volume, which 
completes the work, he handles by the same admirable methods the 
remaining statistics, which fall within the province of the economist ; 
and he thus completes a treatise on the ‘‘ Science of Statistics,” which, 
we venture to think, will occupy a high place among the scanty text- 
books on the subject to be found in the English, or indeed in any, 
language. Detached writings on particular points of the theory or 
practice of statistics, and compilations of statistical material, exist in 
considerable abundance ; kut we do not know of any general treatise 
in the English language which covers the ground included in Professor 
Mayo-Smith’s volumes, and there are not many works of foreign 
writers which can be compared with this. 

We may differ from the author in some of the conclusions which 
he draws from the material he examines, and this is notably the 
case with his deductions from index-numbers ; but of his competence 
for the work he has undertaken no reader of this or the preceding 
volume can entertain serious doubt. His bibliographies seem to us to 
afford an admirable illustration of his combined erudition and judgment. 
The student is effectually started on the right road to useful know- 
ledge ; and, what is perhaps more important, he receives just the hints, 
which are calculated to prevent him from going astray further on, 
when walking by his own unaided efforts. For the book is animated 
throughout by that wise caution, which is the supreme quality of the 
honest and capable statistician ; and the reader is more often reminded 
of the inferences, which he may not draw, than encouraged to indulge 
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in those seductive but delusive conjectures, to which the ignorant and 
rash statistician is prone. Professor Mayo-Smith indeed, with a 
scientific spirit which rises above a narrow patriotism, repeats more 
than once a needed caution against blind reliance on the vast mass 
of statistical material that his countrymen, with a diligence more 
admirable and more apparent than the discrimination with which it 
should be accompanied, have gathered together in their Census and 
other publications. 

Readers of the previous volume will hardly require to be reminded 
of the systematic subdivisions of the subject, which he follows in 
his separate chapters. He first states the ‘“ economic purpose ”’ with 
which the statistician may set about his work—the particular questions, 
that is, to which he expects or hopes to find a numerical answer; 
he then examines the “ statistical data’”’ available, and here, from the 
nature of things, he is compelled to make selections; he next proceeds 
to note the extent to which these data succeed, or fail, in passing the 
‘‘ scientific tests,” to which they can be submitted; and he ends with 
a ‘reflective analysis” of the conclusions, which may safely be drawn. 
This clear and logical arrangement, which, we think, conduces in no 
small measure to the value and attractiveness of the treatise, is 
similarly exhibited in the main plan of the book. Adopting the cominon 
divisions of an ordinary economic text-book, but rearranging the 
order in which he treats of them, Professor Mayo-Smith handles in 
succession the statistics of consumption and production, of exrchang 
and distribution. Family budgets, index-numbers, the growth of 
capital, the progress of wages, may be selected as typical examples of 
his ‘‘ quality.” His treatment of these topics shows that he is abreast 
of recent developments of study, that he is at once a lucid exponent 
and an able operator of statistical technique, that he knows the 
limitations and capacities of his science, and that he is as jealous for 
its fair fame as he is eager for its sure progress. We offer him ow 
congratulations on the achievement of the work, of which he excited 
anticipations by his first instalment, and of which he has now reached 
the successful conclusion. L. L. Price 


The Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth Century. A Study in 
Statistics. 3y <ADNA FERRIN WEBER. — [Columbia 
University Studies.] (New York: Macmillan Co. London: 
P. 8. King. 1899. Pp. 495.) 


THE intimate connection between Economics and Statistics is 
instructively manifested in this study. A great part of it might be read 
as a supplement to the fourth book of Professor Marshall’s Principles 
of Economics. We refer especially to the passages in which Mr. Weber 
discusses the hearing of the growth of cities on the increase of pro- 
duction and on the diminution of vigour. 

The connection between the localisation and the organisation of 
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industry is conspicuous in the past and is likely long to prevail in the 
future. Mr. Weber does not expect the tendency to be reversed by the 
supply of electrical power at the home of each worker. Steam power 
has not been the only cause of concentration. Facility for transport- 
ation is one of the circumstances favourable to the growth of a city; 
especially where there has been a break in transportation, for instance 
a meeting point of hill and plain or of sea and land, requiring a change 
of vehicle. An essential condition for the concentration of a large 
proportion of the world’s population in cities is that the law of 
diminishing returns should not act strongly in agriculture. The con- 
dition must have been fulfilled by the territory of the great cities of old 
time—Thebes, Nineveh and Babylon—and is likely to be fulfilled in 
modern times up to the period dimly descried by some far-seeing 
statisticians when population will once more begin to press closely 
on subsistence. 

Mr. Weber does not deprecate this tendency as fatal to the vital 
energy of the race. There appears to be no direct connection between the 
residence in cities and marriage-rate ; the rate depends rather on the 
occupation than the density of the population. Much the same may be 
said of the birth-rate ; account being taken of course in both cases that 
the population of adults among the inhabitants in cities is greater than 
in the rest of the population, The death-rate tells more strongly 
against cities. As Mr. Weber puts it— 


“One hundred thousand males born in Manchester would be reduced to 
63,326, and 100,000 females to 66,325 in jive years ; while in the healthy [rural] 
districts it would take 50 and 48 years respectively to bring about the same 
reduction.” 


But even as to the death-rate Mr. Weber is hopeful. There has 
been a marked decline in urban mortality in recent years, both absolutely 
and in comparison with the general mortality. In several countries, 
especially Bavaria, the large cities have the advantage over the rest of 
the population in respect of the death-rate, even in infant mortality 
‘which is one of the most decisive indices of a locality’s healthfulness.”’ 
Much may be hoped from sanitary appliances; much from sane 
methods of life. 


‘That cleanliness and healthfulness may co-exist with indigence is shown 
by the example of the tenth ward in New York city. For it is not only by far 
the most densely populated ward in New York, both as regards number of 
inhabitants to the acre aud the number of tenants to the house, but it also 
contained a large number of the rear tenements so scathingly denounced as 
death-traps by the Tenement House Committee of 1894. Yet notwithstanding 
these conditions the tenth ward had the extremely low death-rate of 17°14 (per 
thousand). This favourable death-rate was not the result of superior economic 
conditions ;’’ on the contrary the population consists almost entirely of Russian 
and Polish Jews, who are among the poorest classes of the city. Nor was it the 
result of a favourable age constitution. . . . What, then, is the explanation ? 
There is but one answer: * Its[this ward’s] people are careful in the observance 
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of sanitary laws. Being Hebrews, they observe the strict Mosaic laws regarding 
cleanliness, the cooking of food, habits of eating, &c.” 

The writer disputes in the light of Continental statistics the 
generalisations which have been based on the observation of East 
London that a great city tends to create a submerged tenth, a 
degenerate and dying out residuum. 

Much also may be expected from the tendency of urban populations 
to spread into suburbs. Against the danger of physical and also moral 
deterioration are to be set the social and intellectual advantages of 
urban life which Mr. Weber rates very high. 

** We may hope in time to see the great cities exercise as noble a domination 
in the world of thought as was maintained by the Athens of Pericles and 


schylus.” 
F. Y. EpGEWORTH 


Introduzione alla Eeonomia Mathematica. F. ViraGiuit et C. 
GARIBALDI. (Milan: Heepli.) 1899. Pp. 210. 


Tuts little book appears to us to bid fair for the distinction of 
being the most serviceable introduction to mathematical economics. 
The authors cover the whole ground, algebra and analytical geometry 
as well as the differential calculus. Their treatment of the subject is 
at once sufficiently extensive and not too intensive. They practise 
that economy of instruction which characterises the successful 
‘‘eoach’’ who communicates just the minimum of knowledge which is 
required for the purpose in hand. The exposition of mathematical 
formule is introduced by some valuable reflections on their appli- 
cation to economics. As to the efficiency of the new method the 
authors take up a just position between a crude scepticism and a 
mere ‘‘fetichism.” The introduction is enhanced by a short 
bibliography of writers on the subject and critical notices of some of 
them. The criticisms seem to us in the main judicious. We are 
naturally disposed to make some exception in favour of the present 
writer, to whom there is attributed inordinate disputatiousness. But 
we shall not run the risk of seeming to deserve this imputation by 
disputing it. F. Y. EpGewortH 


Economics. By Epwarp THomas Devine, Ph.D. (New York 
and London: Macmillan. 1898.) 


THE writings of economists may be divided into two main classes 
between which, let us hasten to add, there is no distinction other than 
that of degree. The one class consists mainly of truisms, the other 
mainly of paradoxes. The paradoxical is usually the most agreeable 
reading, but the other is more useful. Dr. Devine’s belongs to the 
class which deals principally in truisms, but it has a character of its 
own which redeems it from banality, and the origin of which is 
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perhaps suggested by the reference to Professor Patten as a ‘prince 
of teachers.”’ As readers of the works of the “prince of teachers” 
would expect, it endeavours to start from deeper principles than the 
ordinary elementary or general treatise. So we begin with “the 
Economic Man,” ‘‘the Economic Environment,” and ‘the Social 
Conditions of an Economic Society.” The character of the Economic 
Man is drawn in quite alluring colours: he has a feeling of personal 
independence, of confidence in his ability to earn his living, a sense of 
security in the continued public appreciation of the services which he 
can render. He has an “ unwillingness to take for personal use any 
wealth which he has not earned. He would not steal, even if the laws 
did not prohibit it. He will refuse to accept presents, except as 
courtesies which will in some way be reciprocated. He will accept 
the highest possible reward for his own labour, because that is the 
law of his society, and he willingly sees others exact similar terms of 
exciange ; but if he were to find himself in a position to pocket wealth 
belonging to others, he would reject the opportunity, insisting upon 
such social rearrangements as would restore the wealth to its rightful 
owners.” It is easy to laugh, but is not every teacher worth his salt 
obliged constantly to remind his class that the proper working of the 
economic machine requires the prevalence of at least common honesty, 
if not also of a very considerable amount of gentlemanly feeling? To 
those of us who were brought up on the old watertight-compartment 
political economy, divided into production, distribution, and so on, the 
arrangement of the rest of Dr, Devine’s chapters has the rather casual 
and disorderly look of most modern treatises. It is curious that there 
seeins at present no perceptible tendency towards the general adoption 
of any particular scheme of arrangement. It seems a little strange to 
find ‘‘the organisation of industry” long after ‘the distribution of 
products,” and immediately after “ the organisation of credit.” 
Perhaps the most interesting chapters are those entitled ‘‘ Propo- 
sitions concerning Industry” and ,‘‘ Restatement of Familiar Princi- 
ples.” Some of the ‘ propositions’’ contrast strangely with the old 
paradoxes. We feel a little like a certain proverbial grandmother 
when we are taught (in italics) that “scientific discoverers and inventors 
have a place in the industrial organisation.’ But the propositions are 
not all of this character, and it is difficult to accept the one which 
states that ‘‘capital is a result of serial methods of production, is 
valued because of forethought, and is preserved by abstinence.” Dr. 
Devine’s attempt here and elsewhere to introduce the Austrian theory 
of capital is not very happy. He tells us that when Mill says capital 
is the result of saving, he uses the word saving in a technical sense, 
denoting not necessarily abstinence or privation, but merely ‘excess 
of production over consumption.’ It is difficult to see why this sense 
should be described as technical. In ordinary speech, to ‘‘save £100 
a year’’ means to have a clear income of £100 a year in excess of expen- 
diture. To argue for a page or two that ‘there has been no necessity 
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for saving as an act of production” is beating the air. Nobody ever 
said saving was an act of production. Under normal conditions, Dr. 
Devine says, ‘‘the increase of capital involves no reduction in the 
quantity of present goods produced.” Obviously this may or may not 
be the case. If the income is already larger than the expenditure of 
the individual or community, the capital will increase without any 
reduction in the quantity of present goods produced. Ii, on the other 
hand, the expenditure is at present equal to or greater than the income, 
it is necessary that, before the capital can be increased, either the 
income must be made greater or the expenditure made smaller, and 
the second alternative, a reduction of expenditure or ‘“ present goods” 
is generally possible. In the ‘‘ Re-statement of Familiar Principles” we 
find the absurd proposition “industry is limited by capital,’ which any 
intelligent person can see is contradicted by the whole history of the 
world, re-stated as if it were an obvious truth. The scanty page 
devoted to its explanation amounts to little more than several re-asser- 
tions. What can be more untrue than to assert that ‘ industry 
cannot be carried on until the materials of industry and the means of 
support for those who are to engage in it have been provided’’? It 
almost tempts us to wish that Dr. Devine might some day be ship- 
wrecked on an uninhabited coast where no capital had been provided 
for him. He would soon find his industry unlimited. 
Epwin CANNAN 


Sul Bilancio dello Stato. By KE. Masi-Danri. (Turin: Boéea. 
1899.) 


THis work shows a great advance in point of form when compared 
with the author’s Imposta Progressiva. Signor Masé-Dari has profited 
by criticism and now presents his material in a neat and workmanlike 
manner. Avoiding the faults of undue repetition and unnecessary refer- 
ences, he has put together, in a volume of moderate size, the more impoit- 
ant facts of budgetary legislation and the principles that govern it. And 
the subject, it must be confessed, is one that is worthy of careful 
examination. The formal rules that control the granting of funds for 
the public service are of high importance as restraints on the action of 
political parties, and as helping to form a true constitutional sentiment. 

In an opening chapter the author briefly sketches the origin and 
development of the system of finance now established in European 
countries, in which, as he points out, Italians have rendered signal 
service. He next shows how the financial system is naturally 
correlated with the economic arrangements of the society. A series of 
chapters then supplies a convenient account of the several stages 
through which the budget has to pass, or what may be called its 
‘life history.”’ All, or nearly all, the problems familiar to students of 
finance are discussed in the course of this exposition. Thus, the 
question of whether the budget should deal only with cash, or 
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with the receipts and expenses justly attributable to the particular 
year is examined ; the English use of the former method is contrasted 
with the adoption of the latter by the French, and the Italian system 
is shown to be an intermediate one (pp. 57-58). In describing the 
discussion of the budget under the English system, Signor Maseé-Davri, 
while he very clearly contrasts the English method of direct examina- 
tion with the Continental system of appointing a special commission, 
yet seems to approach, if not to adopt, the common error that by some 
kind of convention or use of influence the committees of ‘‘ supply’ and 
“ways and means ” are practically limited to a small number of com- 
petent members. Amongst the three advantages that he attributes to 
this method (p. 112), the most important one is omitted—viz., the 
fixing of responsibility for the estimates on the Government, instead 
of on private members, and thereby securing consistency in the 
proposals made. 

In general, it must be said that the explanations of English legis- 
lative and administrative procedure are clear and impartial. 

Such questions as ‘‘the right of the Chambers to reject the 
budget,” “ the relation in financial legislation of the two Chambers,”’ 
andl ‘‘the budget as law” complete the work as a study of an 
important branch of finance, and one passed over too lightly by most 
English economists. C. F. BastaBie 


Our Treatment of the Poor. By W. CHANCE, M.A. (London: 


P.S. King and Son. Pp. 233.) 


Mr. CHANCE is well known as an authority on the Poor Law whose 
kne wledge is gained from practical experience as an administrator. 
To son.e extent the volume before us covers the same ground as his 
two previous books; but it seems better adapted than they to meet the 
needs of the general public. The chapter on Old Age Pensions will be 
found especially useful by those who feel themselves bewildered among 
the numerous schemes which have been propounded by latter-day 
philanthropists ; it is a thorough and interesting account of the recent 
history of the movement so far as it has been before the public. Its 
political history still remains to be written, but any student desirous of 
selecting a scheme to reject or support cannot do better than consult 
Mr. Chance’s account. 

The transition from Old Age Pensions to Friendly Societies is more 
natural in a book than in reality, and the relation of both to the Poor 
Law is well worth studying in detail. In the chapter called ‘‘ The 
English Poor Law and Friendly Societies,’’ Mr. Chance emphasises a 
passage of history which is too little known, and which should be 
repeated by every teacher of philanthropists until his pupils show 
themselves able to draw the right conclusions from it. The remaining 
chapters on ‘‘ A Model Union,” ‘‘ Public and Private Charity,” and ‘ In 
Defence of Poor Law Schools,” are all characterised by the firmness 
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with which the author takes his stand upon facts, and the steady clea:- 
ness with which from that basis he maintains his principles. One 
obiter dictum had perhaps been better omitted—i.e. the suggestion 
whether it might not be well to graduate the increase of a relieving 
officer’s salary by the decrease in pauperism—an experiment which 
could hardly be safely tried unless with very exceptional men. 

HELEN BosanQuet 


The Economic Writings of Sir William Petty, together with the 
Observations upon the Bills of Mortality, more probably by 
Captain John Graunt. Edited by CHARLES HENRY HULL, 
Ph.D., Cornell University. (Cambridge: at the University 
Press. 1899. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with three facsimiles. Pp. 
xcl, 700. Price 25s.) 

One of the many bonds between British and American economists 
is a common interest in the older writers who are in a special sense 
their common ancestors in science. Dr. Bonar and Dr. Hollander on 
different sides of the Atlantic are collaborating on an edition of Ricardo’s 
letters to Trower. When Professor Dunbar was bringing out the 
reprint of Cantillon for Harvard University, he courteously asked a 
young Englishman for a prefatory note. And now Dr. Hull thanks 
‘‘the Syndies of the University Press . . . for the publication of a book 
whose editor might have looked in vain for assistance at home.” We 
should not have thought so; but Dr. Hull probably knows best, and in 
any case we could not have wished for a better edition of Petty than 
these handsome volumes, with their fine old-fashioned type, careful 
reproductions of title pages, facsimiles of manuscripts, and successful 
preservation of the old-world air which adds to the charm of reading 
a seventeenth century writer. The British Economic Association had 
long cherished the ambition of reprinting some of Petty’s most 
important writings such as Zhe Political Anatomy of Ireland, or the 
Treatise of Taxes and Contributions. Happily this task is now better 
performed by Dr. Hull’s complete collection of Petty’s Economic 
Writings, in the preparation of which he has collated the original 
manuscripts and different texts, as well as ransacked the byeways of 
literature in a true antiquarian spirit. Coming so soon after Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice’s authoritative Life of Petty, this definitive 
edition of the works absolves students for some time from research 
about Petty. They have only the pleasant and profitable duty to read 
these books, and need waste neither time nor money in the hopeless 
task of collecting the original editions for themselves. 

It was a happy thought of Dr. Hull to print the Natural and 
Political Observations of Graunt in this edition. The evidence that 
Graunt is entitled to the credit of writing this early essay in Statistics 
is overwhelming; and the editor, while deferring to the weight of 


testimony, exhibits his impartiality by allowing a somewhat higher 
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value to the arguments of the other side than some of us are disposed 
todo. We see for instance, no reason for arguing in favour of Petty 
from parallel passages in the Political Anatomy of Ireland which was 
published at a later date. But Petty has been so often named (by 
himself and others) in connection with the Observations, that it is well 
to gratify the curiosity of the reader by reprinting a work in the 
posthumous edition of which Petty had certainly a hand. Above all, 
Graunt’s scarce work is so important in itself in the history of Statistics 
that we welcome its reproduction. And Dr. Hull tells us more about 
Graunt than we knew before, while his essay on the Bills of Mortality, 
his general editorial introductions and his industrious, but unobtrusive 
references, deserve the highest praise. Henry Hiaes 


Economic Aspects of the Liquor Problem. By JouHn Koren. 
An Investigation made for the Committee of Fifty, under 
the direction of Henry W. Farnam, Secretary of the 
Economic Sub-committee. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1899.) 


Tuis is the second volume issued by the Committee of Fifty, a 
voluntary association formed in the United States for the purpose of 
carrying on independent investigation into different phases of the drink 
problem. 

[t is the record of an attempt made to ascertain statistically 
“what fraction of pauperism destitution and crime may be fairly 
attributed to liquor, and how this loss is distributed among different 
classes and races.’’ The general result of the inquiry is to show that 
the poverty which falls under the notice of the charity organisation 
and kindred societies is traceable to liquor in some 25 per cent. of all the 
cases, while 37 per cent. of the “institutionalised’’ poor owe their 
position to the same cause. Of destitute or neglected children 45 per 
cent. suffer through the intemperance of their parents. In 50 per cent. 
of the cases of crime examined intemperance figured as one of the 
causes, 

It is obvious that the relations between drink and poverty and crime 
cannot admit of accurate mathematical expression. However carefully 
the figures are sifted by skilled investigators, they are based upon 
opinion, and must simply stand, as Mr. Koren truly says, for an ap- 
proximate expression of the truth. 

No one familiar with the question will be disposed to accuse the 
figures of exaggeration, but the results of intemperance are far from 
exhausting the economic aspects of the liquor problem. Besides the 
drinking which produces intemperance, there is a large amount of 
drinking which, while falling short of intemperance, is yet largely exces- 
sive and out of all proportion to the rate of wages. The effects of such 
waste might well have entered into such an investigation as that here 


recorded. 
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The figures throw an interesting light on the drinking habits of the 
various nationalities, which are in the course of being fused together 
in the United States, and special chapters are devoted to the effects 
of liquor on the Negroes and the Indians. 

The last chapter on ‘‘ Social Aspects of the Saloon 
what out of place in this volume. Its object appears to be to relieve 
the dark colours in which the terrible effects of intemperance have been 
painted, by showing, that the saloon ministers to many other social 
needs than mere drinking, and that the setting up of counter attractions 
is an important part of temperance work. Few will be found to dispute 
this, but if all public-houses in this country were on the same model 
as those in the 13th ward of Chicago, described in this chapter, tem- 
perance work would be less urgent than it is. In the saloons of that 
favoured locality drinking is quite a secondary business; free lunches, 
papers, card-tables, pool-tables, gymnasia and even a fives-court are the 
primary attractions. The saloon-keeper is a social leader who keeps 
open house; he lends money and sends clothes, fuel and food to those 
in need; he is a man ‘‘ with a warm heart and a glad hand.” ‘The 
social stimulus of men is then epitomized in the saloon. It is a centre 
of learning, books, papers and lecture-hall to them. It is the clearing 
house for common intelligence, the place where their philosophy of life 
is worked out, and their political and social beliefs take their begin. 
nings, &c.” After this it is sad to find that virtue is its own reward, 
for ‘* profits have been reduced to a minimum, and more saloon-keeper's 
than any other class of tradesmen fail in business.” 

The book is of unequal merit, but on the whole, Mr. Koren and 
Professor Farnam may be congratulated on their efforts to present a 
mass of statistical information in a readable form. Sipney Peep 


’ 


” seems some. 


Centralised Administration of Liquor Laws in the American 
Commonwealths. By CLEMENT Moort Lacey Sires, LL.B., 
Ph.D. Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law. 
Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
University. Vol. X., No. 3. (New York: Published for 
Columbia University by the Macmillan Company. Lon- 
don: P. 8. King & Son. 1899.) 

“THE crux of the liquor laws,” says Mr. Sites,‘‘is the reconciling 
of police regulation with sumptuary and social desires. Over against 
the ethical principle in legislation is set the social principle in human 
nature ; over against economic welfare is set physical appetite; over 
against the functions of Government are set the instincts of personal 
liberty,—and the conflict is more acute and far-reaching than in most 
of the spheres of human interest which Government has entered.” 
Accordingly, in the attempts to solve these problems, a tangled growth 
of legislative enactments has sprung up, dealing with systems both of 
regulation and of administration, In the present volume, Mr. Sites 
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takes one feature of the mass, viz., the tendency during recent years in 
the United States to remedy the imperfections of local administration 
by calling in the administrative control of the central executive officers 
of the commonwealth, and considers the relations of these develop- 
ments to particular regulative plans in the light of the principles of 
political science. He divides administration into the different spheres 
of revenue, licence, police, commercial (including schemes of munici- 
palisation or local management of the liquor traffic) and judicial. He 
exaiines the developments in the direction of centralised adminis- 
tration in each sphere in different states, and attempts to lay down the 
conditions under which such centralization is possible and desirable. 
This difficult task has been performed with much knowledge as well 
as much skill and elaboration,— perhaps too much, for the intricacy of 
the subject sometimes betrays the author into some obscurity of lan- 
guage. Liquor legislation is still so much in the experimental stage, 
and so dependent for its success on its adaptation to a minute variety 
of shifting local conditions, that a treatise like the present is more 
fitted for the mental training of students than the enlightenment of 
practical reformers. Sipney PEEL 


Lu Propriété Paysanne, étude dEconomie Rurale. By A. 
SOUCHON, Professor at the Universities of Paris and Lyons. 
(Paris: Larose and Forcel. 1899. Pp. viii and 257.) 


PROFESSOR SoucHon’s book is an interesting and valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of the situation of agriculture in France. But it 
especially investigates the state and prospects of what he calls la 
propriété paysanne moyenne, meaning middling agricultural freeholds 
large enough to sustain their owner and his family without supple- 
mentary earnings under the form of occasional receipt of wages, and 
not so large as to require auxiliary paid labour. Professor Souchon 
thus excludes from his investigations la grande propriété, land for which 
rent is paid, and diminutive holdings belonging to people whose sub- 
sistence is based on the receipt of wages. The extent of these middling 
freeholds cultivated by their owners without any exterior assistance, 
he describes as varying between five and twenty hectares (say from 
twelve and a half to fifty acres), and after a careful sifting of existing 
statistics, he computes their number at about 1,000,000, giving occu- 
pation and yielding their livelihood to the same number of families 
composed on an average of four members. Its global value he puts 
at 15,000,000,000, the whole of French rural property being estimated 
at 70,000,000,000 of franes. 

Professor Souchon is a decided abettor of this kind of tenure and 
cultivation. Still, he does not go to the extremity of proscribing 
altogether other existing systems; he even considers that owing to 
their educational influence the speedy disappearance of large estates 
is not desirable. Quite diminutive freeholds he, on the contrary, 
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considers as doomed, their owners being most sadly in want of the 
necessary capital. To surviving economists of a former generation 
who were often rather exclusive admirers of large properties, he objects 
that under a system of well-understood co-operation, middling freeholds 
are quite equal to the task of competing with the former, and points 
out the co-operative dairies which afford the same advantages of 


reducing the expenses of production and of using improved machinevy. 
Moreover, the masters of such freeholds, living on the produce of their 
land, are thus made independent of the fluctuations of prices. The 
experience derived from the agricultural inquiries made from 1526 
to 1892 is here relevant, as it demonstrates that the number of 
these self-supporting freeholders has steadily increased, whilst, tor 
instance, during the period 1882-1892, the number of small wage- 
earning proprietors has fallen from 1,374,646 to 1,188,025. Never- 
theless a question arises: are peasant freeholds not oppressed by the 
burden of a mass of debt existing under the form of mortgages? The 
reply based on figures is: (1) that compared with the state of things 
in Germany and the United States, the total amount of indebtedness 
of French land is moderate, and (2) that, as regards especially middling 
peasant freeholds, it does not exceed about fifteen per cent. of their 
global value, a proportion which is rather satisfactory than otherwise. 

Various private bills, more or less inspired by foreign legislations, 
such as the German Anerbenrecht and the American statutes on 
Homestead, have during recent years been submitted to the French 
Parliament. Professor Souchon is of opinion that their aim is in 
contradiction with the ingrained public feeling of France, and sees but 
few chances of their being promulgated as actual laws. The same 
objection he opposes to schemes putting aside the legal provisoes re- 
stricting the testamentary freedom of the head of a family. But he 
rightly states that a great improvement, highly favourable to the 
preservation and development of peasant proprietorship, would be 
realised by the remodelling of the perverse jurisprudence which rules 
the division among children of an estate comprising both real and 
personal property, and enacts that each portion must comprise the 
same proportion of each kind of goods. 

KE. CAsTELOT 
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NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THE PROBLEM OF OUR NATIONAL SAVINGS. 


Ar the present time! the English nation is suffering from a plethora 
of gold, and that to such an extent that it is becoming acquainted 
with the multi-millionaire’s difficulty, how to dispose of his 
ever-accumulating savings. In the disposal of that portion of 
wealth which comes into the coffers of the State through the usual 
channels of taxation, the Chancellor of the Exchequer is in no 
such dilemma. His difficulty is just the reverse. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty is ever ready to add more ships to our mighty 
fleets, the Commander-in-Chief is equally willing to add more 
battalions to our small army, for like the two daughters of the 
horse-leech these two great spending departments ever cry, give, 
give! Nor does the Education Department come far behind as an 
absorbent of surplus. 

ut the disposal of the millions of money, which, partly owing 
to prosperity and still more largely to other causes to be afterwards 
enumerated, are pouring in through the medium of the Post Office 
Savings Bank and the various Trustee Savings Banks—trust-money, 
not to be spent, but for which investment must be found—is rapidly 
becoming a problem whose solution is imperative and urgent. The 
question is being forced upon public notice by the fact that each year 
the attempt to find the solution is deferred entails an additional 
loss to the Exchequer, and the ever-increasing vastness of the 
accumulation, a greater national danger. That this danger is fully 
realised by Government was exemplified in the reply given by Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach to the deputation representing the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trade Union Council with regard to the unlimited 
deposit of the funds of trade unions in the Post Office Savings Bank. 
“Speaking as Chancellor of the Exchequer and therefore as a banker,” 
he said, ‘“‘I am bound to tell you that it would not be to the 
advantage of the country that the privilege of depositing large sums 
in the Post Office Savings Bank should be largely extended. The 
anount deposited is now so enormous that in the event of any 
serious crisis which caused depositors to withdraw largely at the 
! Written in July, 1899. The Transvaal war has quite altered the position. 
No. 36.—VOL. Ix. . ae 
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same time there might be a considerable danger. Therefore I regard 
any extension of the privilege of depositing unlimited amounts in 
the Post Office Savings Bank with great hesitation.” Had thef 
Chancellor used the word would instead of ‘‘ might be a considerable 
danger” he could not have been accused of exaggeration, for itf 
must be remembered that the State has arranged for no safeguard 
in connection with the Post Office Savings Bank deposits, the 
whole of the 123: million pounds being absolutely at the call of 
the depositors. In the Trustee Savings Bank of which the writer has F 
been a Manager for many years, and presumably in most of these 
institutions the rules provide for due notice of from seven days upwards 
for the withdrawal of all sums in excess of ten pounds. The rule 
is not necessarily strictly enforced, but is a safeguard rendered 
almost obligatory by the Savings Bank law which does not permit 
the trustees of any Savings Bank to withdraw more than £10,000 
from the National Debt Commissioners in one day. To the trustees, 
who have nothing to lose, such restrictions may matter little, but to the 
Commissioners and the nation at large these checks on the power, 
of the depositors to suddenly cause a run upon the Savings Bankf 4 
Fund are of the most vital importance. The existence of such pl 
restrictions is infinitely better than panic legislation which is toof th 
apt only to accentuate the fears of the public. » in 
As the official statistics for the year 1898 do not appear to have— lt 
been published yet,? the following table can be brought down onlyf Pp 
to 1897. The figures are taken from the Statistical Abstract forf in 
the United Kingdom issued by the Board of Trade, a Return tof is 
be obtained at almost every public library. It is unfortunate for— Ww 
statistical purposes that the financial years of the Post Office ge 
Savings Bank and of the Trustee Savings Banks do not end at— av 
the same date: indeed a similar want of uniformity is one of the— th 
most noticeable defects of the compilation, a fault which not only— in 
materially decreases its value as a book of reference, but also presents — fr 
the most aggravating difficulties in dealing with official statistics be 
derived either from the chaos of Blue Books themselves or from thisf ¢ 
quintessence of Blue Book. Such a want of uniformity ought to bef al 
as obsolete as our antiquated English system of weights and measures.— de 
In the present instance however it is not of vital importance asf of 
fortunately the termination of the respective years approximates ye 
so closely as the 20th November and 3lst December, and therefore 
the difference is insufficient to invalidate the deductions drawn J ac 
from the following table. in 
In the decennial period under examination it will be observed Est 
that the increase during the first four years was a little in excess of 


1 On March 7th, Mr. Bartley elicited from the Chancellor of the Exchequer the - 
statement that the estimated amount due to depositors in the Post Office Savings ou 
Bank at December, 1898, was £123,155,000. is 

* Statistics which have been published since the article was written have been pa 


added. 
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TABLE I.—AmounT OF CasH DEPosITs. 
Increase per cent. on 
previous year. 
Trustee Post Office 
a Savings Banks Savings Banks. Total. | 
oa Year ended ; Year ended inehidine jAfter deduct- 
20th November. 8lst December. | Sitarast +s — 
| Depositors. | per want 
1888 46,404,688 58,556, 394 104,961,082 | — | — 
1889 45,127,820 62,999,620 108,127,440 301 | O51 
1890 43,650,552 67,634,807 111,285,359 2°92 | 0°42 
1891 42,875,565 71,608,002 114,483,567 2°87 0:37 
1892 | 42,385,449 75,853,079 118, 238,528 3°27 | O'77 
1893 | 42,243 600 80,597,641 122,841,241 3°89 1:39 
1894 43,474,904 89, 266,066 132,740,970 8°05 5°55 
1895 | 45,312,681 97,868,975 143,181,656 7°86 5°36 
1896 | 46,699,687 108,098,641 154,798,328 8'11 5-61 
1897 | 48,464,797 115,896,786 164,361,583 | 6°17 3/67 
1898 49,995,372 123,144,099 173,139,471 5°34 | 2°84 









13} million pounds sterling. After deducting interest allowed to 
depositors at a uniform rate of 2} per cent. on the total of the 
previous year, from the average increase per cent. during the year, 
the average addition to the amount of deposits was only a trifle 
in excess of half per cent. per annum. In the last four years (1893- 
1897) on the other hand the increase was no less than 41} million 
pounds, or after making the same deduction, an average rate of 
increase in the annual amount of deposit of more than 5 per cent. (It 
is probable that the rate of increase of deposit exclusive of interest 
was slightly greater than is stated in both cases, as, though the 
general nominal rate of interest is 2} per cent. per annuin, the 
average rate allowed to depositors would not be so great seeing 
that a number of the smaller Trustee Savings Banks only allow 
interest at rates varying between 2 and 2} per cent. Further the 
fractional parts of a pound on all depositors’ balances which might 
be roughly estimated at from two to three million pounds sterling 
earn no interest for the depositor. To counterbalance these, however, 
allowance must be made for interest on all moneys which are 
deposited in the course of any one year over and above the amount 
of interest calcwated on the total balance at the end of the previous 
year.) 

Were the gross amount of stock held for depositors taken into 
account, the percentage of increase during the last few years as shown 
in Table I would be slightly reduced as, not only did the amount of 
stock held not increase in anything like the same ratio, but during 
the years 1895 and 1896 actually diminished, partly owing to the high 
price of stock which offered sufficient inducement to depositors to sell 
out, and partly to the extra facilities given for cash deposits; for it 
is probable that a considerable portion of the stock investments in the 
past has been simply the excess of savings over the annual maximum 
PP2 
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allowed to be deposited in cash. The difficulty of assigning an 
equitable valuation has precluded the value of stock held for depositors 
being included with the cash deposits so as to show gross amount of 
savings, but the statistics of stock are given below in a separate table, 


TABLE I[.—AMOUNT OF GOVERNMENT STOCK HELD FOR DEposirors. 


| | Increase or decrease per 
cent. on previous year 


Trustee Savings | Post Office Savings 
Year. | Banks, year ending | Banks, year ending Total 
20th November. 3lst December. 
| Increase Decrease, 
1888 1,040,355 3,785,611 4,825,966 - ee 
| 1889 1,175,248 4,175,634 5,350,882 10°$7 — 
| 1890 | 1,280,069 4,680, 167 5,960, 236 | 11°38 — 
| 1891 | 1,282,238 5,087,765 6,370,003 6°87 
| 1892 | 1,281,891 5,599,019 6,880,910 8°02 
1893 | 1,322,532 6,364,494 7,687,026 } 18S Hey | 
| 1894 | 1,350,615 7,028,196 8,378,811 | 8°99 
1895 1,266,189 6,949,949 8,216,138 — 1°95 
1896 1,082,248 6,891,891 7,974,139 — 2°95 
1897 1,058,027 7,033,564 8,091,591 1°47 --- 
1898 1,075,923 7,462,134 8,538, 057 5°51 ~ 
TaBLE III.—NuMBER OF DEPosIToRS. 
Number of Number of | Increase | Increase of 


| population 


depositors in depositors in Tots ver cent. 

Year. Trustee Post Office wianor of - 9 bey pang 
| Savings Banks Savings Banks | depositors. } previous | ee 
| at 20th November. | at 81st December. | year. es 

| |———__—- | | —|——— 

1888 | 1,579,546 4,220,927 Be0o47s | = | = 

1889 1,551,594 | 4,507,809 6,059,403 | 894146 80 

1890 1,535,782 4,827,314 6,363,096 | 5°01 82 

1891 1,510,282 5,118,395 6,628,677 | 4°17 83 

1892 1,501,920 5,452,316 6,954,236 4:91 81 

! 1893 | 1,471,146 5,748,239 7,219,385 3°81 86 

1894 | 1,470,946 6,108,763 7,579,709 4:99 89 

1895 | 1,516,229 6,453,597 7,969,826 5°14 86 

1896 | 1,495,903 6,862,035 8,357,938 4:86 89 

1897 1,527,217 7,239,761 8,766,978 4:89 91 

1898 1 


563,947 7,630,502 9,194,449 4°81 91 


Between 1888 and 1892, taking the same period as before, the 
average increase per cent. in depositors was 4°63, in the last five 
years 4°94, a difference equivalent only to 31 per 10,000 depositors, 
from which too a deduction must be made for the more rapid increase 
of population during the last few years. The abnormal augmentation 
of deposits cannot therefore be attributed to the numbers of additional 
depositors. The year 1893 has been specially omitted in dealing 
with the foregoing statistics as it cannot justly be included either 
with the first or second period. The Savings Bank Act of that year 
only came into operation in the month of November, and therefore 
its effects, although the Act told considerably upon the amount of 
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deposit even before the beginning of 1894, were not appreciable 
enough to include 1893 in the second period, but were too marked 
to allow of its inclusion with the first period. 

Other disturbing influences have of course been at work. The 
“Liberator” failure opened the eyes of many small depositors to 
the danger of any but state securities; the Argentine crisis, and 
the Australian banks suspensions exposed the risks of the foreign 
market even in the case of English colonial shares, and concurrently 
the abnormally low rate of interest given by joint stock banks 
all assisted in swelling the volume of money in the hands of the 
State. But the Savings Bank Act of 1893 which raised the maximum 
allowed to be deposited in cash in one year from £30 to £50, gave 
depositors the right, over and above their maximum deposit, to 
replace any one withdrawal made in the year, doubled the annual 
maximum amount of stock allowed to be purchased (it had been 
£100) and increased the stock limit from £300 to £500, has undoubtedly 
been the chief cause of the sudden, unprecedented and continued 
rise in the gross amount of deposits, and of the resultant difficulties. 
As depositors can always transfer stock into their own names at 
the Bank of England, the only real restrictions upon savings now 
remaining are the generous annual limitation of £50 cash and £200 
stock and—the depositor’s length of purse, without taking into account 
the fact that he can in addition buy an immediate annuity or an 
old age deferred annuity of no less than £100. 

The result of such legislation has inevitably tended towards the 
inclusion. among the ranks of Savings Bank depositors, of classes which 
were never originally intended to have such benefits conferred upon 
them, although it is quite open to question whether the working 
classes have any greater right to claim the security of the State 
for the safety of their savings than have the middle or upper classes, 
for the very root idea of government is the protection of the life and 
property of the individual. The intention of the early Savings Bank 
legislation is however evident and explicit. Prominence was 
constantly given to the statement that Savings Banks were for 
the protection of the savings of the lower classes. Such restrictions 
have now however been removed from the statute book, and the 
State becomes trustee for the savings of all sorts and conditions 
of men. In the House of Commons on 15th March 1895 commenting 
upon the unprecedented progress of savings in consequence of the 
Act of 1893 Sir William Harcourt, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
expressed his great satisfaction at the enormous increase as 
“showing the power and the will of the humbler classes to save 
money.” His opinion, however, as to the source of the abnormal 
increase does not appear to be verified by the returns for the 
last four years of the numbers of depositors who have invested 
£50—the maximum annual cash deposit—in one sum. The figures 
speak for themselves, proving beyond doubt the fallacy that the 
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increase of savings was due either to the power or the will of 
the humbler classes—unless indeed the term be used in a much 
broader sense than is usually understood. 


TaBLE IV.—NUMBERS OF DEPOSITORS WHO PAID IN £50 IN A SINGLE PAyYMent 
IN THE YEAR. 


| Trustee Post Office , Percentage of 
| Year. Savings Banks Savings Banks Total. Amount. increase on total 
20 Nov. 31 Dec. deposit of 
previous year. 
1894 11,971 35,850 47,821 2,391,050 1°94 
1895 19,347 48,500 97,847 3,392,350 2°55 
1896 22,186 54,700 76,886 3,844,300 2°68 
1897 21,392 53,500 74,892 3,744,600 2°41 
1898 19,593 54,000 73,593 3,679,650 2°24 


If this Table be compared with No. 1, and allowance be 
made for thousands of depositors who must have invested the 
maximum although not in a single payment, it becomes at once 
evident what a large portion of the abnormal increase is accounted 
for in this way alone. The additional facilities given by the Act 
of 1893 appealed to a section of the community, who in no 
sense of the word came within the designation of ‘‘the humbler 
classes,” and they availed themselves of the privilege to the full. 
To withdraw such a privilege after its having been in force for 
five years is decidedly difficult. Indeed, probably the only persons 
to gain by such retrogressive policy would be the company promoters 
whose schemes might then appeal far more powerfully to the class 
of people who are able to save upwards of £50 per annum. It 
would however form an interesting and valuable statistical adjunct, 
were the numbers of depositors included in future returns who 
in the course of the year paid in £50 or more whether in 
one or several sums for cash deposit or for stock investment. It 
would be conclusive evidence for whom Government Savings Banks 
are catering. The evidence adduced in the recently issued Report 
of the Savings Bank Inspection Committee tends to prove that 
the larger proportion of Savings Bank business is still that of 
harvesting the small savings of the poor. 

The Inland Revenue Commissioners appear to be under no mis- 
apprehension as to the probability of some depositors being persons 
entitled to be assessed to Income Tax, for in 1894 the interest on 
deposits of persons in possession of incomes in excess of £160 per 
annum was specially referred to as liable to Income Tax in the annual 
Finance Act. 

On 7th March last year when speaking of the deficiency of interest 
upon Post Office Savings Banks, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach said 
he was watching the matter very closely and as soon as he saw 
that a greater burden was placed on the taxpayers than they should be 
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called upon to bear he would take action; at the same time throwing 
out the suggestion that such a step might well be deferred until 
the reduction of interest upon the National Debt in 1903. The 
question at once arises—What has been the cost to the State of 
the subvention of thrift? To all trustees and managers of Savings 
Banks, who like the writer, have been in the habit for many 
years past of obtaining copies of the various official publications 
in connection with Savings Banks intended to keep the public 
informed (or ignorant?) and who have kept newspaper reports 
of parliamentary and other references, it is no secret. Mr. Gladstone 
viewed the cost with anything but concern, being of opinion that 
the country had gained far more by the use of Savings Bank 
money than it had paid by way of interest. That happy state 
of matters has, we are afraid, long ceased to exist. To go no 
further back than 1880, the capital deficiency of the Trustee Savings 
Bank Fund was at that date estimated at £3,573,405, to 
extinguish which an annuity of £83,672 12s., to expire in the 
year 1908, was created payable out of the consolidated fund. 
According to the last available return £1,380,598 had been paid 
over by the Exchequer on account of this annuity at 20th November 
1897, to which another year’s payment must now be added, making a 
total of £1,464,270. That amount represents deficiency of capital 
only. In the same return the amount of deficiency of interest 
made good by the Exchequer is stated as £428,751, and since 
the date of that return a further sum of £23,496 was voted by 
Parliament for the ascertained deficiency of the year 1897. From 
the columns of the Daily News the writer gathers that the deficiency 
for last year to be made good amounted to £37,395. A deduction, 
however, must be made from the total for surplus interest surrendered 
to the Exchequer to the amount of £102,201, leaving the net loss 
on account of interest £387,441. 

The Postmaster-General in his forty-fourth Report has a very 
different tale to tell. Between the years 1876 and 1895 surplus 
interest amounting to no less a sum than £1,598,766 had been 
paid over to the Exchequer. In 1896 for the first time a deficiency 
of interest occurred but only to the extent of £6,162, in 1897 it 
was £9,232, and (again quoting from the Daily News) it was 
in 1898 £9,674 ; a net gain to the State of £1,573,698. 

From a study of the following Table it would appear at first sight 
as if the Trustee Savings Bank system were an extremely extravagant 
one when compared with its great rival. Yet the average rate 
per cent. for management expenses during the years 1897 was 5s. 3d. 
for the Trustee Savings Banks and 7s. 6d. for the Post Office Savings 
Bank. To the uninitiated it may seem incredible that in spite of 
these figures the former has been the cause of such a loss to 
the Exchequer and the latter exactly the reverse. The difficulty 
is explained when it is pointed out that the trustees of Savings Banks 
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TABLE V.—SAVINGS Banks’ Prorir AND Loss, 





| Trustee Savings Banks. Post Office Savings Banks, 
| a Capital ici Surplus Surplus iciency 
Deficiency Deficiency Of jiterest paid to Interest paid to yg ceed of 
Annuity. Interest. Exchequer. Exchequer. le 
Prior to 1889 | 627,544 351,921 43,337 1,360,093 _- 
1889 83,672 _ 29,465 36,050 _ 
1890 83,673 _ 24,334 65,663 — 
1891 83,672 — 5,065 51,118 _— 
1892 83,673 6,237 — 29,922 — 
1893 83,672 13,078 — 35,101 - 
1894 83,673 18,777 a 3,837 ae 
1895 83,672 22,891 16,983 — 
1896 83,673 15,847 - --- 6,162 
1897 83,673 23,496 — — 9, 232 
1898 83,673 *37,395 —— -= *9,674 
1,464,270 |; 489,642 | 102,201 1,598, 767 25,068 
£1,9538,912 4 ; 
102,201,—— 25,068. 


: Net gain on Post | 


| Net loss on = 1,851,711 Office sali £1,573,699 


ea 85 
Savings Banks. ” 
a gs sanks 3anks. 


Net loss on both classes of Savings Banks £278,012 


* From Daily News. 


receive 2? per cent. interest on the amount of their funds invested 
with the National Debt Commissioners while allowing interest to 
depositors at rates not exceeding 2} per cent., and that what- 
ever savings are made out of the working margin do not revert 
to the State, but are added to the separate surplus or reserve 
fund of the particular Savings Bank, upon which fund, or at least 
that portion of it which has recently accumulated, interest is now 
allowed—a privilege which the trustees might justly be called upon 
to relinquish so long as the State has to make good annually such 
a large deficiency in interest. No doubt when the last Trustee 
Savings Bank closes its doors there will be a very large sum to 
be disposed of, for the total of the separate surplus funds of 
the various Savings Banks was £552,878 on 20 November 1896, 
and had increased by 20 November 1897 to £569,612. Although 
some of the Trustee Savings Banks have a very strong hold upon 
their localities, especially north of the border, where the Post Office 
has never proved a success so far as its banking business is 
concerned, it is open to doubt whether the Trustee Savings Bank 
system will be able to stave off amalgamation in some shape or form 
for another quarter of a century. It is the tendency of the times. 
The elimination of the personal relationship, which often exists 
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between the trustees and the depositors is much to be deplored, and 
it is one which no huge state-organised department can ever replace. 
It must die with the Trustee Savings Bank system: to the 
highly centralised Department the personality of the individual 
depositor becomes utterly lost: he is but a unit in a huge sum, 
as such to be treated numerically and in no other manner whatever. 
Such a result is inevitable where personal relationship does not 
and cannot exist, and none but the school of Mr. Gradgrind 
could look upon it with equanimity. Perhaps however the writer 
may be biased from his almost life-long connection with one of the 
old savings Banks. 

To arrive at the real reason for the heavy losses incurred by the 
State on account of Trustee Savings Banks it is necessary to study for 
a few minutes the life history of these institutions. The policy system- 
atically pursued in the earlier years of their existence as semi-state 
institutions was to encourage thrift among the working classes by 
allowing interest at rates which it was impossible for Government to 
earn by its investments. Between 1817—the date of the first Savings 
Bank Act—and 1828, Government allowed interest to the trustees at 
the rate of £4 11s. 3d., while the average rate of interest yielded by 
Consols varied (according to ‘‘ Whitaker ”’) from £4 8s. 4d. to £3 6s. 1d. 
From 1828 to 1844 the Trustees received £3 16s. Od., while Consols 
yielded from £3 15s. 3d. to £3 Os. 8d. From 1844 to 1880 Government 
allowed £3 5s. Od. per cent., while the rate of interest upon Consols 
varied between £3 10s. 7d. and £3 Os. 8d. From November 20, 
1880, the rate of interest allowed was 3 per cent., which was 
again reduced in 1888 to 2? per cent., at which it still remains. 
The above generalisations show clearly enough the constant trend 
of the Savings Bank Fund towards insolvency, but it may be as well 
to give a specific example. In the year ended 20th November, 1858, 
the investment of the Commissioners for the Savings Bank Fund 
earned £1,057,930 interest, while the amount paid and credited to the 
various savings banks was £1,129,820. Further between the date 
mentioned and 21st January, 1859, £629,463 was invested in the 
purchase of £650,542 per cent. stock, the dividend upon which would 
amount to £19,516, while the Commissioners would pay interest on the 
amount invested at 3} per cent. to the extent of £20,457. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, tofind that never between 1853 and 1880 did the capital 
deficiency of the Trustee Savings Bank Fund decrease below £2,500,000 
in spite of several attempts to check its growth. Until 1876 there was 
no provision for the annual replacement of loss to the fund caused by 
deficiency of interest, so that the depletion of the capital account 
would ultimately have resulted in the insolvency of the fund. The 
cause of the loss to the State is therefore through no mismanagement 
in the present, it is the fatal legacy of the encumbered estate of a past 
generation. The theories which obtained in these days we now may 
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consider erroneous, and may condemn the vicious principle of allowing 
deficit to accumulate year after year without any attempt being made 
to curb its increase ; but even although the replacement of the accumu- 
lated losses of sixty years has fallen almost entirely upon the present 
generation, grumble though we may at the costliness of,our grandfathers’ 
charity, we are bound by the “ dead hand ” just as truly as in the case 
of the national debt, the bequest of our race. 

Had the Post Office Savings Bank been instituted in 1807 when 
Mr. Whitbread brought a Bill into the House of Commons ‘ for pro- 
moting and encouraging industry amongst the labouring classes of the 
community,” in which the Post Office was to have been the agent 
through whose intervention one great national institution in the nature 
of a bank was to be established, the Post Office Savings Bank Fund 
would in all probability have had as chequered a history as its pre- 
cursor. The former had the immeasurable advantage of inauguration 
at a time when the effects of the subsidising of thrift by the grant of 
impossible rates of interest had at length been forced under the serious 
notice of successive Chancellors of the xchequer, when habits of thrift 
had been formed partly, at least, at the expense of the Trustee Savings 
Bank Fund, and of being founded on a strictly commercial basis with 
intent at least to be no cost to the State. 

It is very necessary when treating on the subject of the deficiency 
to define the position of the National Debt Commissioners. They are 
either trustees or bankers, but which? If the former, it is surely 
anomalous to forbid the trustees to participate in the profits of the 
Savings Banks or receive any remuneration for their services, while 
the State itself for which the Commissioners act, is bound by no such 
rule. Had the Post Office Savings Bank Fund not been mulcted to 
the extent of £1,500,000 by the abstraction of surplus interest, the 
Duke of Norfolk would not have had cause to lament the deficiency of 
the last two years. Even the poverty stricken Trustee Savings Bank 
Fund might have been £100,000 better off and the interest deficienc, 
during the last seven years have been the less by the interest on that 
sum had not the State taken toll from both the Funds. If they are 
trustees it is no excuse to urge the fact of the heavy losses entailed by 
the older Savings Bank Fund. That was established by our grand- 
fathers and received most grandmotherly attention, with the natural 
result that later it turned out a prodigal and came to be in want. 

If, on the other hand, the Commissioners lay claim to the designa- 
tion of bankers, it is largely invalidated by the fact that they do little 
else but charity banking. The first concern of a banker is to make 
living, or in the case of a joint stock bank to pay a dividend to its 
shareholders. It is the manifest duty, therefore, of the banker, to him- 
self or his shareholders, as soon as money on deposit is unable to earn 
sufficient interest to allow of a profit being made, to decrease the rate 
of interest on deposit money. The British public who are the share- 
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holders in the case of the National Debt Commissioners have not only 
had no dividends for three years but have had to meet a call for money 
to meet deficiencies. 

At the present time the crux of the whole Savings Bank question is 
the subject of the investments made by the Commissioners for the 
reduction of the National Debt. Their task is an extremely difficult 
and by no means an enviable one. By the very name they bear, they 
are engaged in denuding the market for cancelment of just those 
stocks which are required for the investments of the two great Savings 
Bank Funds. On both hands, therefore, they make the market against 
themselves. The amount of the Funded Debt at March 31, 1899, 
appears from the Budget speech to have been £627,505,000, of which 
no less than 334 per cent. was held by Government departments. 
When allowance is made for the large amount of such stocks held by 
banks, insurance companies, and trustees generally, it follows that the 
margin of free Consols is a rapidly diminishing quantity. Unless, 
therefore, steps be taken either to divert the national savings into other 
channels, or to widen the field of the Commissioners’ investments, the 
vanishing point will inevitably be reached. Even at the present time 
Debt is being cancelled at a very heavy premium, and investments are 
made which do not even yield the rate of interest allowed to depositors, 
let alone management expenses. The Commissioners have, in fact, for 
some years been doing what many a bankrupt does, without being in 
that hapless position—living upon their past. 

The investments made in Consols and other securities on account 
of the Post Office Savings Bank Fund during the last five years, appear 
to have been as follows :— 


TaBLE VI.—Postr Orrick Savincs Bank INVESTMENTS. 


Increase of 
Investments in 


; Year ended serrsttian’ Ghia Consols held on Goat ot @onnals Average price 
| 

£ £ £ Se. & 

1895 6,961,828 1,793,286 1,771,217 98 15 4 
1894 9,934,180 8,356,816 8,445,338 | 108 £ 3 
1895 5,224,502 12,329,322 | 13,064,127 |} 10519 2 
1896 1,214,321 12,814,342 | 14,131,085 110 5 6 
1897 2,881,896 6,427,325 | 7,218,525 | BS & 2 
1898 6,074, 264 4,153,860 4,620,113 | 8b 4 6 


It is impossible for the writer to estimate what rate of interest was 
earned on the investments other than consols or stocks, but bearing 
in mind the fact that they are all Government guaranteed securities, 
it would probably be well within the mark to reckon their earning 
powers at about 2? per cent. In the succeeding table, therefore, only 
the investments in Consols are considered. 
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TaBLE VII.—Post OrricE Savincs Banks. 
Average Rate of Interest and Management Expenses, and of Interest on 


Consol Investments. 


Rate per cent. of 


- Average rate of Gross Cost per interest earned 

Fgrendel | Interest allowed Reever cent ont for interest by Consols added 
i to Depositors. ; and Management. to the 

P.O.S.B. Fund. 
a d, a oo © ot  & 
1893 Sh «os wae 216 4 215 8 
1894 2-6.:3 9 3 215 6 214 6 
1895 A ee 8 5 214 11 211 11 
1896 2.6 7 11 214 6 2 910 
1897 f= ag cog te ek ce 2 14 10 2 811 
1898 2% we 4 2 2 9 6 


14 6 


The average rate of interest allowed to depositors in the 
second column is obtained by dividing the gross amount of interest 
allowed to depositors by the gross amount of deposits at the end 
of the year, first deducting from the latter the amount of interest. 
The rate per cent.:of expenses is stated in the Postmaster-General’s 
Report. Allowing for the large investments made in securities other 
than Consols in the years 1893 and 1894, it is probable that the 
interest upon investments in these years may have exceeded the cost 
per cent. for interest and management of the deposits of the same 
period. It may well be doubted if such were the case in 1895, while 
in 1896 and 1897 when the investments in securities other than 
Consols were comparatively small, it becomes evident that upon the 
business of these years a very considerable loss must have been made. 
As the deficiency in interest for the year 1898 was only £450 greater 
than it was in 1897, it may be surmised that the National Debt 
Commissioners have bought Consols sparingly for the Post Office 
Savings Bank Fund during the last twelve months. Wherein lies the 
secret of the success of their investments, and what form these have 
taken can only be known on the , publication of the Postmaster- 
General’s next Report. So far, however, as the 21:3 million pounds of 
deposits are concerned, which were during 1896 and 1897 invested in 
Consols, even a reduction of the interest allowed to depositors to 2! 
per cent. in 1903 when interest upon Consols falls automatically to 2} 
per cent., would be insufficient to permit of that investment earning 
enough to pay interest to depositors and management expenses, unless 
indeed the rate allowed were reduced to 2 per cent. The same 
unpleasant truth of course holds good for every purchase of Consols 
when the price is above 110, and is naturally exemplified in the balance 
Sheet of the Trustee Savings Bank Fund as well. On that account 
in the years 1895—97 the following purchases of Consols (shown on 
p. 581) were made 

To every one connected in any way with Trustee Savings Banks, 
these figures are of the greatest interest ; nay, more, they are a dismal 
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Year ended Consols. Cost Average Price. | Yield per cent. Interest allowed 


20 November, to Trustees. 
£ £ 2 « a, & 8. a; fe & 
1895 3,504,799 3,710,761 10517 6 2111 | 
1896 4,034,754 4,477,921 11019 8 29 6 215 0 
1897 3,124,473 3,509,293 112 6 4 2 811 J 
1898 2,262,762 2,519,765 it % 68 a 2:4 


portent, for upon the earning power of the investments made on behalf 
of the trustees, depends not only the rate of interest allowed to 
depositors, but the very existence of the institutions which the trustees 
have fostered, and to which for many a long year they have devoted 
time and service with but little thanks, and with no reward but barren 
honour added to a certain amount of risk. It is one of the highest 
proofs of national character perhaps, that men can be found to labour 
thus for the public weal with no hope whatever of personal profit in 
any shape or form. 

On account of the two Savings Bank Funds, therefore, in 1896 and 
1897, a sum of more than 29 million sterling has been invested in 
Consols, which will not in 1903 be able to earn sufficient to pay the 
cost of management and the interest to depositors, unless the rate of 
interest allowed be reduced by a half per cent., viz., to 2 per cent. To 
that must be added Consols purchased in the intervening period for 
which a very moderate estimate would be six million pounds per 
annum—unless, indeed, war should break out, in which case the 
position of the National Debt Commissioners with no gold reserve, 
would be even more unenyiable than at present. 

The question of gold reserve, however, appears also about to be 
taken into consideration to judge from the following quotation from 
the Manchester Guardian in reference to the speech of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at the bankers’ dinner on the 28th June last. 

‘Tt had been suggested that if that [a wide area for investment. 
were given a certain amount of the Savings Bank deposits might be 
held in gold. He had no doubt if a change could be made so as to aid 
in the maintenance of a cash reserve in the country sufficient to meet 
the real requirements of the community Parliament would be prepared 
to give such a proposal the serious attention it deserved.”’ 

There appear to be four methods of relieving the Commissioners 
from their difficulties. First by the enlargement of the area of their 
investments at least to include certain classes of trustee stocks. 
Having had the honour for many years past of serving his fellow 
townsmen upon their town council, the writer is to some small extent 
conversant with the rates of interest charged on loans by the Public 
Works Commissioners. Outside their borrowers, too, profitable rate- 
guaranteed investment can be obtained. Only the other day it was 
reported in the papers that the London County Council was arranging 
to lend the London School Board, £200,000 at 2% per cent. Might not 
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such loans be made direct from one or other of the two great Funds, 
instead of the National Debt Commissioners buying Local Loans Stock 
at fancy prices? It would at least. postpone the evil day of the reduc- 
tion of depositors’ interest. As such loans are generally for periods vary- 
ing from thirty to fifty years, and the danger of locking up a large 
proportion of the funds in these long-term unmarketable securities 
should be avoided, a maximum would have to be fixed for this class of 
investment, say 20 per cent. of the total amount. It is probable that 
such a proportion would represent very little beyond the amount of 
unclaimed deposits, together with those deposits which have remained 
untouched for years. The cases of default by large towns in this 
country are certainly most exceptional, if indeed such has ever occurred, 
and the possible loss to be made good to the two Savings Bank Funds 
by the State could not well under such a system of loans be greater 
than it is at present. From the reply of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to a question in the House last year upon this very subject, 
it is evident that the Government has a deeply-rooted objection to any 
legislation in the direction of widening the area of the Commissioners 
investments, and yet the supporters of the present Government never 
ca’! in question the wisdom of such an outside investment as the Suez 
Canal Shares. 

The second method to relieve the Commissioners, that of an 
immediate decrease of interest, has also hitherto received no support 
from the present Ministry. A third would be the reduction of the 
annual and gross maximum allowed to be deposited—retrogressive 
legislation not likely to find favour with any Government, which has 
sooner or later to appeal to the suffrage of the millions of depositors. 

But means might be found to deflect the savings of depositors to 
other investments without enhancing the liabilities of the already 
over-burdened Commissioners. What appears to be required now is 
not simply an adaptation of methods which have existed for half a 
century or more, and have been amply sufficient for conditions which 
are rapidly changing. A fresh constructive policy must be sought in 
line with the more modern ideas of the relationship between the 
State and the individual. 

Government has promised two Bills, the one to amend the law 
relating to Joint Stock Companies, in connection with which it may 
be noted in passing that Mr. Stewart, the late Official Receiver in 
Bankruptcy, calculated the annual Joss to the investing public to be 
about twenty million sterling, a large proportion of which finds its way 
into the pockets of dishonest promoters. The second Bill is intended 
to curtail the powers of the money-lenders. So far as the Trustee 
Savings Banks are concerned, power might be given to the Trustees to 
extend the business of these institutions by the inauguration of a 
scheme analogous to the People’s Banks of Germany. Depositors 
might be allowed to assign a portion of their savings—in the experi- 
mental stages the maximum should not be in excess of £20—for loans 
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of limited amount to other depositors at rates of interest below those 
charged by both the pawnbroker and the money-lender, let us say 6, 7, 
or even 8 per cent. The investing depositor would receive interest at 
4 per cent., and the balance of interest would be divided between 
working expenses and a reserve fund. If it can be done in Germany 
surely the state of public integrity and morality are at least as high in 
this country. With the security of two guarantors to the depositors’ 
loans the Savings Bank would have only a very moderate risk to run, 
against which it might be able even to insure. Apart from the good 
done by assisting really deserving cases of misfortune, such a scheme 
would tend to retain in the locality considerable sums which at present 
are swept into the all-devouring maw of a great centralised State 
department in the metropolis. 

The Post Office Savings Bank not having any local knowledge of 
the individual depositors, such as a body of trustees and managers 
may be expected to possess of at least many of their clients, would 
not appear suited for such a development. Every new hold which the 
Trustee Savings Banks can get upon the public is an argument against 
absorption, so that even from that essentially narrow point of view the 
interest of those who are responsible for the management of these 
institutions ought to be enlisted in such a development. 

Still further to deflect funds from the Commissioners, the powers 
of investing the money of depositors in trustee securities through the 
Special Investment Department of the Trustee Savings Banks which 
is now exercised by only a few, should be restored to all savings banks, 
while at the same time satisfactory provision should be made for the 
remuneration of the officials out of the profits of the business for the 
extra duties involved. Unfortunately the recently issued Report of 
the Savings Bank Inspection Committee shows that only fourteen 
savings banks are now doing this class of business, and that there is a 
falling off in the volume of it. 

Last, but not least, the depositors in both Trustee and Post Office 
Savings Banks should be at liberty to purchase through the medium 
of the National Debt Commissioners, not only the Government Stocks 
to which their investments are at present confined, but any trustee 
stocks, and even—but great caution would be required in any further 
development—stocks not coming within that category. The objection 
which Government may have:to extending the field of the Commis- 
sioners’ investments cannot hold good in the case of an extension of 
the depositor’s powers of investment where the latter (as is the case 
at present in the purchase of Government Stock) takes all the risks. 
Mindful, however, of the fact that companies whose credit has been 
undoubted for years, and whose dividends have been the joy of the 
shareholders, such as the City of Glasgow Bank, or the Liberator, in 
the event of business being transacted by the Commissioners either in 
trustee or stocks other than those bearing a state guarantee, they 
would act only in the capacity of attorneys to the depositor in whose name 
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the stock would be purchased. The Stock Exchange would have no 
legitimate grievance. Millions of money, the savings of classes whose 
money hitherto has never reached the Exchange, would find its way 
through the new channels to sound investment. Though the National 
Debt Commissioners would become thereby the ‘‘ Poor Man’s Stock- 
brokers,” in every one of their transactions there would have to be a 
second party as buyer or seller. It cannot be gainsaid that the only 
certain means to protect the ignorant and unwary from the wiles of 
the bucket-shop and the unscrupulous company promoter with his 
enticing prospectus baited with guinea-pig directors, is to provide easy, 
safe, and above all localised means for the small investor to obtain 
really sound securities. There is a great opportunity for any Govern- 
ment to win at the poll, by legislating so as to prevent the constant 
recurrence of disaster and ruin to a iarge section of the community. 

If such additional facilities were granted to the depositors, the 
liabilities of the National Debt Commissioners would certainly increase 
at a much slower rate, even if they did not actually diminish, which 
might certainly be expected, especially when depositors through the 
inevitable reduction of interest on cash deposit, felt obliged to turn 
tneir thoughts to other investments. 

When the reduction of interest does take place, it is to be hoped 
that the Government will not be unmindful of the heroic efforts which 
the friendly societies have been making during recent years to estab- 
lish their own solvency while at the same carrying on their beneficent 
work for the sick, aged and infirm. Most of such societies make use 
to a greater or less extent of one or other class of Savings Bank, although 
no statistics appear to be available, and a reduction by one-fifth of the 
interest upon their investments would tell very heavily upon their 
balance sheets. It would be neither just nor politic for any Govern- 
ment, when in both great parties of the State the Old Age Pension 
question is being so eagerly discussed, to injure in any way the vitality 
of the one great agency which is endeavouring to cope with the evil, 
and whose task has been rendered so much the more difficult by the in- 
evitable results of the recent employers’ liability legislation. It appears 
to be one of the laws of our social evolution that the equal rights of the 
individual must at times be sacrificed to the necessities of the commun- 
ity at large. Let the principle ofa graduated income tax, therefore, be 
carried lower down the scale, and while allowing the friendly societies 
a preferential rate of 24 per cent. make up the deficiency by allowing 
only 2 per cent. on all other deposits. It would of course be State 
subvention, but if the writer is correctly informed, Government has 
given rates of interest to friendly societies on direct investment with 
the National Debt Commissioners far in excess of the modest rate 
mentioned, and makes a considerable annual loss, so that even if the 
objection be a valid one, the proposed preference -would be strictly in 
accordance with a time-honoured practice of the State. 

One other debatable point in connection with Savings Banks 
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remains. It is a practice common among Joint Stock Banks to 
value Consols on their balance sheets considerably below par, in 
the case of the London and Westminster Bank at 90 per cent., as 
the writer knows from what was stated at one general meeting; 
and on inquiry from the local branch of one of the other Joint Stock 
Banks the same information was given. They have for many 
years past estimated Consols at 90. Business men are all aware 
how dangerous and fatal is the practice of over-estimating assets 
to produce paper surplus in order to nable big dividends to 
be declared. If in the world of commercial finance it is only 
safe to estimate Consols at from 5 to LO per cent. below par. 
it is high time Government in its Balance Sheets of the two great 
Savings Bank Funds adopted a safer system than that of estimating 
stocks at the price of the day on which a Return is made. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach in his Budget Speech gave another reason 
proving the advisability of putting a lower value upon the Consols, 
when he pointed out that as the year 1923 is approached when Consols 
are redeemable at par, the market price of them must approximate 
more closely to par. In the event of a financial panic, a heavy 
run upon the Commissioners concurrent with a heavy fall in Consols 
would be disastrous. The Peace Conference cannot and will not 
remove war out of the category of evils against which Statesmen 
are called upon to provide. Even at the expense, therefore, of a 
temporary discontinuation of reduction of national debt both Funds 
should be fortified to enable Consols to be estimated at least 
no higher than 95. To do so would in reality be decreasing, if 
not altogether abolishing, what is now a contingent, and would, in 
case of war, become a most serious real liability. 
An Encuisy Savincs BANK ManaGer. 


SUCCESSFUL PROFIT-SHARING. 


A CONFERENCE held on October 14th at Newcastle, under the 
auspices of the North of England centre of the Labour Association for 
promoting Co-operative Production, based on the Co-partnership of the 
Workers, has attracted a considerable amount of attention to the 
questions of Profit-sharing and Share-holding by employees. In a 
highly interesting paper, which led to an instructive discussion, Mr. 


G, Livesey, chairman of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, gave 


an account of the scheme, which he introduced in that important 
undertaking in 1889. Beginning as a simple system of profit-sharing, 
under which the workmen received in addition to their wages, a definite 


share in the profits of the business, and were allowed to deposit their 
bonus at interest with the Company, the scheme developed in 1894 
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into a plan involving the participation of the employees, not only in the 
profits, but also in the capital of the business, the Company undertaking 
to increase by 50 per cent. the bonus of any workman willing to have 
one-half of his bonus invested in its stock. In November 1898 a 
further step in the direction of ‘‘ co-partnership”’ was taken by placing 
two workmen on the board of directors. 

The Company has at the present time about 2,800 employee share- 
holders, nearly half of whom possess in stock and on deposit an average 
of about £70 each (the holdings of the others not averaging more than 
about £10). The workmen directors ‘‘ have been treated by the other 
directors as one with themselves, have done the work of directors, and 
have won the confidence and respect of all their colleagues ; moreover, 
the objection that a man could not be a director one day and a si!nple 
workman under the orders of a foreman the remaining five, has, so far, 
been shown to be groundless.” 

With regard to the results obtained by these arrangements, we are 
told that ‘‘ never have the relations of employer and employed heen on 
such a footing of mutual confidence and goodwill as during the last ten 
years,’ and that the amount paid in bonus costs the company nothing, 
because the better work done by the men, in consequence of the new 
system, and, in particular, their willingness to allow machinery to be 
used to the greatest possible advantage, are fully equivalent in value to 
the large sum (£20,664 at the last annual distribution) paid to them as 
their share in profits. 

That the workmen of the South Metropolitan Gas Company display 
a high degree of efficiency in their work, appears beyond question, 
Whether the extra zeal evoked by the profit-sharing scheme does really 
recoup to their employers the whole of the bonus paid to these work- 
men, it would perhaps be difficult to say. It is certainly worthy of 
remark, that the cost of wages per ton of coal carbonised is much lower 
in the case of the South Metropolitan than in that of the other London 
gas companies (the Gas, Light and Coke Company and the Commercial 
Company). But, as Mr. Livesey himself admits, this superiority in 
the matter of cost of production is mainly due to the fact that the 
South Metropolitan uses much more and much better machinery 
than its rivals. Mr. Livesey asserts that, if it were not for his profit- 
sharing arrangements, which have entirely destroyed the power of the 
trade unions in the Company’s works, the workmen of the South 
Metropolitan would not allow machinery to be worked so as to be as 
efficient as possible, and claims that it is only in consequence of the 
effect upon the men of his profit-sharing scheme, that his company has 
been able to apply machinery so extensively as they have done. The 
rival companies, it is suggested, have no inducement to apply machinery 
extensively, because they are under the domination of the trade unions, 
and they know that their workmen would not let them work machinery 
to its full power. Mr. Livesey may very possibly be right in his con- 
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tention ; but it is proper to point out that in his evidence, given in July 
last before the Select Committee on Metropolitan Gas Companies, Mr. 
Field, the Secretary and General Manager of the Gas, Light and Coke 
Company, declared positively, that the trade unions “ do not interfere 
with the output of the men’s labour in any shape or form.” The same 
witness clearly explained, that the reasons, which had prevented his 
company from introducing mechanical stoking apparatus, were exclu- 
sively of a financial nature; and Mr. Jones, the General Manager and 
Chief Engineer of the Commercial Company, stated that the stagnation 
in the development of gas in their district had prevented them from 
spending capital in new improvements. Mr. Field called attention to 
the fact, which unquestionably deserves consideration, that in the 
Crystal Palace Gas Company, of which Mr. Livesey is also chairman, 
and in which he has also introduced a profit-sharing scheme, the wages 
paid for carbonising amounted to precisely the same sum per ton as in 
the case of the Gas Light Company. ; 

While the exact economic effect of the profit-sharing scheme in force 
in the South Metropolitan Gasworks may be not altogether easy of ad- 
measurement, the success, which Mr. Livesey has achieved in annihilat- 
ing the influence of the trade unions in these works, is most conspicuous. 
All the same, it is necessary to observe that it would be rash to infer, 
that the adoption of ‘‘co-partnership”’ arrangements is, speaking 
generally, likely to enable employers to free themselves entirely from 
the control of the trade unions. 

It will be remembered, that under the Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act, 1875, the employee of a gas or water company supplying 
a town, who wilfully and maliciously breaks a contract of service with 
the company, knowing or having reasonable cause to believe, that the 
probable consequences of his so doing, either alone or in combination 
with others, will be to deprive the inhabitants of the town wholly or toa 
great extent of their supply of gas or water, may be punished by fine 
up to £20 or imprisonment up to 3 months, with or without hard 
labour. Taking advantage of this special legislation, Mr. Livesey 
makes it a condition of sharing in profits, that each workman shall 
sign an agreement binding him to remain fora long term (in most 
cases, twelve months) in the service of the Company. At the same 
time, care is taken to make the agreements signed by different men 
expire at different dates. It will be obvious, that a body of workmen, 
who have tied themselves up in this manner, and who know that any 
attempt to break their bonds will land them in the meshes of the criminal 
law, would find it extremely difficult to organise any simultaneous 
movement in the nature of a strike. But the circumstances, under 
which Mr. Livesey has been able to apply the method of profit-sharing 
with so much success to the destruction of the power of the trade 
unions, are evidently of a special nature; and other employers, un- 
assisted by legislation such as that just described, could not safely reckon 
QQZ 
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upon being able to secure, by the introduction of ‘ co-partnership” 
arrangements, results similar to those obtained in the case of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company. Z. 


THE CouRSE OF AVERAGE WAGES BETWEEN 1790 AND 1860,! 


THE investigations of which this paper is the outcome have been 
directed to the measurement of money wages in the United Kingdom 
from 1790 to 1860. The earlier date is adopted because it is the first 
for which sufficient reliable and comparable data could be obtained, 
while the task of carrying the work to the present date is so large, 
that the publication of the results already obtained would inevitably 
have been delayed for many months had it been attempted. Mr, 
Bowley has already, by the use of a similar method, measured wages 
in certain specified industries from 1840 to 1891,? and I see no reason 
to believe that by any other method of arrangement Mr. Bowley’s 
results would be materially affected. My original intention was to end 
my investigations with 1840, but as the methods I have adopted are 
somewhat different from those adopted by Mr. Bowley (inasmuch as 
wages in certain towns and districts are here investigated) the next 
twenty years were measured with a view to the examination of the 
results obtained by two independent investigators working on similar, 
but not identical lines. In other respects the paper may be regarded 
as complementary to that of Mr. Bowley, read to the British Associa- 
tion, Section F'., in 1898. 

The chief sources of the data used in making the following calcula- 
tions are:—Eden’s State of the Poor; Returns of Wages between 
1830 and 1886: various early commissions and parliamentary papers, 
notably those on the Handloom Weavers; Artizans and Machinery, 
1824; Commission on Shipping and Commerce, 1833, etc.; the 
Statistical Accounts of Scotland 1790 and 1834-43 ; Porter’s Progress 
of the Nation; the Report of the Social Science Association on Trade 
Unions, 1861; and the Collection of Trade Union literature made by 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb now deposited at the British Library of 
Political Science. A complete Bibliography of Wage Statistics was 
published in the Economic Review, October, 1898, by Miss Hopkinson 
and Mr, Bowley, and most of the authorities mentioned there have 
been consulted. 

Choice of years has necessarily been more regulated by the amount 
of data existing for particular years than by any other factor. Previous 


1 Read to British Association, Section F, at Dover, September 19, 1899, 
* Economic JourNAL, December, 1898, 
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to 1810 wages were very fluctuating, and it is not always possible to 
decide which year a given statement really applies to. Each year 
stated may, therefore, best be considered as the middle year of a short 
period, e.g. 1800 means more strictly 1799—1801, and the final index 
number may be applicable to either of these three years or might be 
regarded as the average level of wages over the period. 

The method of using ratios of wage changes for the purpose of com- 

piling an index number is explained by Mr. Bowley in the Statistical 
Journal, June, 1895. In that paper the author measured wages in 
certain selected industries and trades over the period 1860-91. I have 
confined my investigations to wages in towns, and all trades for which 
data were procurable have been included, the results being obtained by 
the use of simple unweighted averages in every case. A simple un- 
weighted average of wage changes in a town includes statements for 
many classes of workmen which cannot be considered when the investi- 
gator is simply measuring: the course of wages in selected large indus- 
tries. An analysis of the figures for one or two towns will illustrate 
this. For London were found figures for 26 separate workmen, repre- 
senting 15 industries, large and small. In Manchester about 220 work- 
people are mentioned, and these represent some 50 industries. But in 
each case, as would be expected, the large industry of the town is most 
fully represented. In London, building is represented by 7, or over } 
of the total. In Manchester cotton-spinning and weaving is represented 
by nearly 50, and other branches of textiles by 30 more—in all, more 
than 4 of the total. 
Agricultural wages have been entirely omitted from these calcula- 
tions, first, because my aim was to measure local variations in wages, 
and I found it impossible to arrange agricultural wages in districts 
corresponding with the arrangement of other wages in towns. Data 
for agricultural wages are missing for many of the years for which 
wages in other industries are fairly full, and interpolation on a liberal 
scale would have to be adopted for the period 1800-24, if agricultural 
figures were to have full weight. In these investigations I believe that 
agricultural wages are best treated separately, as Mr. Bowley has 
treated them in the Statistical Jowrnal.! The census reports give the 
proportions of agricultural and other wage earners, and when the wage 
variations of each are known, it is a matter of simple weighting of two 
lines to find the variations in wages for all classes. But the absence of 
agricultural wages, if we may judge by the figures presented by Mr. 
Bowley to this section last year,” make very little difference to the 
final result, at least after the war period. The greatest variation in 
his index number with agriculture omitted as compared with agricul- 
ture included was 3 per cent., which occurred only once, while the 
average variation was less than 1 per cent. 

A complete list of industries represented in each town would be 


1 Journ. Roy. Stat. Soc., 1898-9. 
2 Economic JourNAL, December 1898. 
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Leicester Hosiery and worsted. wei 
Macclesfield Silk, building. i 
Silk, shipbuilding, tailoring, cabinetmaking, building, ctc. one 
| Sheffield Steel making, cutlery. infle 
London Docks, shipbuilding, seamen, building, engineering, tailors 
| saddlers, printing, and general artisans. avel 
Edinburgh Building, metal wares and brass work, printing, cabinct- avel 
making, and miscellaneous artisans. ; 
| Durham and by: 
Northumberland ...| Coal. thar 
| Coventry Silk. " 
South Scotland ... . Coal. ; 
Seamen, shipbuilding, and miscellaneous artisans. 
Newcastle Engineering and foundry work, earthenware and porce-. 
lain, coachmaking, shipbuilding, sailors, rope and sail- 
making, chemical works, etc. 
Leeds ‘ Wool, flax, building, printing, machinery, and miscel- 
laneous artisans. 
| Glasgow Cotton, shoemaking, building, engineering, pottery, 
coopers, and miscellaneous artisans. 
Arbroath Linen and flax, leather, building, and general artisans. 
Monimail Rural artisans and labourers. 
Londonderry .........| Building, shoemaking, engineering, and miscellaneous 
artisans. 
BEV seisos cesar seenceses| WIODUODs 
Huddersfield Cotton, wool, iron and steel, machinery, building. 
Worcester ............. Building. 
Wolverhampton 3last furnaces, iron and steel manufacture, cutlery. 
Norwich Silk and linen. 
Dundee ... Linen. 
Glamorgan .). Rural artisans and labourers. 
Manchester............ Cotton, silk, building, machinery, coal, glass, leather, 
boots and shoes, clothing, paper, printing, carriage- 
building, furniture, gas, and miscellaneous artisans. 


TABLE SHOWING THE CHIEF INDUSTRIES FOR WHICH WAGE STATISTICS 
WERE OBTAINE?. 
Town (or District). Industries, 


Thus the line given as representing the course of wages in a town is 
the average of a large number of wage earners, but in all cases those 
who are employed in the local staple industry have the greatest 
influence, by reason of the numbers represented. This tends to make 
weighting of the figures unnecessary and where, as in the case of 
Manchester, I have for experiment been able to obtain a weighted as 
well as an unweighted figure, there has been little or no disagreement. 

Turning to the question of weighting the results thus obtained, 
another problem confronts us. At first sight it seems a radical error 
to give Monimail, a Fifeshire village, the same weight as London, 
Manchester and Glasgow. But the wages for this small village are 
really representative of the course of wages in a large number of rural 
districts, and to say how many people the wage statements really 
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represented would be impossible. This remark would also apply to 
Glamorgan and Arbroath. Again, the coal industry is scattered over 
large fields and to place the figures for coal with any town would be 
impossible. I have, therefore, allowed variations in coal mining to 
influence the result by selecting two coalfields, S. Scotland, and 
Northumberland and Durham, and giving them equal weight with 
single towns. To give them a strictly accurate proportionate weight 
in each selected year would be impracticable. But the large number 
of places represented (24) in the table removes any necessity for 
weighting, the extreme influence of inflations and depressions in any 
one or two places being balanced by corresponding depressions and 
inflations in others, and in testing by experiment the variations in 
average wages in the 9 largest towns mentioned in the table, I find the 
average index number for any year does not differ from the final result 
by nore than 5 per cent., and only in three years does it differ by more 
than 3 per cent., otherwise the average results are almost identical. 
The complete results are given in the following table :— 


TABLE SHOWING COURSE OF AVERAGE WAGES IN Towns, 1790-1860. 
(1840 = 100), 


Town (or District). 1790,1795, 1800. 1505. 1810, 1816. 1820, 1824. 1831. 1840. 1845. 1850, 1855. 


DOICOREEP 5655665 .50008 82 125 121 110 101 100 103 104 111 
Macclesfield ......... 77 107 112 112 117 93 100 
Dublin ...., 68 79 91 111 111 114 102 106 103 100 100 104 
Sheffield) .,....... 20.00 110 110 130 150 145 141 145 130 100 103 104 
| London 81 86 101 109 109 103 102 100 100 100 104 
Edinburgh 9 62 92101 98 96 98 125 102 100 106 113 
Durham and North- 
umberland (Coal- 
POM soe ctieusacas 60 66 60146 84 77 66100100 82 93 109 
PCOVERELY .2..+<2c00ceess 80 90 100 110 165 146 125 105 100 97 
South of Scotland 
Coalfield) ............ 159 129 121 134 128 100 66 144 
| Liverpool 106 98 101 99 100 107 137 
Newcastle ..,.........| W% 100 102 111 
PORE os vivesasouccrnia 3 8 112 115 129 116 108 100 119 121 
| Glasgow 7% 106 106 100 91 100 105 104 
t-AYDYLOAEH. «....0.000 50.0] OF 110 106 102 94 100 
| Monimail (Fifeshire), 62 132 103 
Londonderry ........ 25 112 103 
PEE nos ss ccstav seen ; 5 113 103 
| Huddersfield 100 tI 
| Worcester 100 99 
Wolverhampton | 100 99 
Norwich 76 2 109 120 120 110 124 100 
MOUMOS secescacsvcs 100 124 143 
| Glamorgan sévee| OS 125 100 
| Manchester............. 72 103 102 108 106 100 100 98 87 100 99 97 100 


93 104 122 109 112 100 99 102 116 


Comparison of these results with those of Mr. Bowley, over the 
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period 1840-60 shows that average variationsin wages in the large in- 
dustries are very nearly representative of the whole, and that when 
enough data are used the method of arrangement and the use of 
weighted”or unweighted averages make very little difference to the 
final result. Mr. Bowley’s figures are 1840, 100; 1850, 103: 1860, 
116. Over the whole period the resulting rise is identical, but for the 
year 1850 a difference of 1 per cent. is found. It is scarcely possible 
to work{with closer results. 

The noteworthy features of the final index number, in the table, are 
briefly, the increase (69 per cent.) which took place between 1790 and 
1810; the decrease (19 per cent.) between 1810 and 1845, lightened 
only by the slight inflation of 1824; and the great increase (14 per 
cent.) which took place during the first five years after the commence- 
ment of the rise of prices which followed the gold discoveries of 1848 
and 1851. But not even by 1860 had the loss which occurred between 
1810 aud;1845 been made up, so far-reaching were the effects of the 
depression of the ’30’s and ’40’s. The high figure for 1810 seems 
inflated fat first sight, but it rests on better evidence than any other 
except those for 1840, 50 and ’60. The figure for 1790 also rests on 


good evidence, GEORGE H. Woop 


THE REGULATION OF WAGES BY LISTS IN THE SPINNING 
InDuUsTRY.! 


THE payment of wages by lists in the spinning industry arises 
from the facts that the operative spinner used to sell his product 
at customary prices, and that the so-called industrial revolution, so 
far as it related to the spinning of weft and fine counts, generally 
speaking, was no revolution, but for the most part an exceedingly 
gradual evolution.2, The position of the man who spun himself, and 
employed his son, and maybe one or two neighbours, in his shed at 
the back of the cottage, and who ran one carding engine, worked by a 
single gin-horse, was little different from that of the operatives who 
worked under his direction. But in course of time the employer's 


1 As the main object of this paper is to supplement the mass of information 
contained in the British Association’s report upon the subject in 1887, no facts 
referred to there are restated here, except those which are essential to a consecutive 
exposition. 

* The evidence for this statement would require too great a space for insertion 
here, but it may be as well to point out that the gradual evolution of the weft- 
spinning industry, side by side with the sudden appearance of large concerns for the 
production of twist, was necessitated by the differences in the machines used in 
each case. The jenny and mule could be easily and cheaply constructed, they 
occupied little space, and were for some years economically worked by hand alone, 
and much skill was required to use them; whereas the water-frame was dependent 
on the forces of nature, as its name implies, and almost independent of the skill of 
the minder; and further it was expensive. 
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control both over the quantity and quality of supplies of yarn, and 
over the arrangement of factors in production, increased, so that, the 
operative spinner being largely deprived of his choice as to the nature 
of the yarn produced by him, and as to the size of the machine upon 
which he worked, it became necessary that definite provisions for a 
variation of prices per pound with counts,! and with the number of 
spindles, should be introduced ; and, moreover, that prices reckoned 
per unit of length should move also with counts when their production 
involved different skills and care. Even before this time custom had 
fixed a variation of prices with counts, and so rigid were customary 
prices at one time that yarns were frequently known by the amounts paid 
for weaving them—8’s counts, e.g., were known as “‘ tenpenny,” and 5’s 
as ‘‘sixpenny.’’? The question of discounted prices on the longer mules 
of course could not come up until the size of the mule ceased to be the 
operative’s concern, and it may be remarked here that it formed the 
favourite subject of dispute between masters and men for many years. 
The early strikes about 1830 had generally some reference to it, if they 
did not actually arise out of it. 

The report of the British Association on spinning lists in 1887 
declared that ‘‘ the first list? known in the spinning trade was that 
adopted at Preston in 1859”; but the assertion is refuted by the 
appendix to the same report which contains a copy of a Bolton list 
dated 1844. Moreover, there is plenty of other evidence to show that 
the statement is incorrect ; and it seems highly probable that it is not 
only untrue with reference to the trade as a whole, but even as 
regards Preston itself, for in the strike of 1836 the operatives made no 
complaint that the prices paid in all the mills were not identical, 
although they demanded the Bolton list, and their sole objection to 
the masters’ terms was that they did not provide so high a wage as 
the Bolton prices. Indeed, I have seen it stated in some contem- 
porary record—though unfortunately I have since failed to find the 
reference—that the Preston operatives secured a list, or a new list, in 
1836, but not the Bolton list. But earlier even than 1836 we find the 
exigencies of the new industrial conditions recognised by lists embody- 
ing prices varying with the size of the mules and with counts, even 
when prices were expressed by length. The lists of Manchester and 
Bolton are roughly described in the United Trades Co-operative Journal 
for March 20, 1830, and some figures, evidently from the Manchester 
lists of 1828 and 1833, are given in the Herald of the Rights of Industry 


1 «*Counts”’ refers to the tenuity of the yarn. For instance, 30’s counts is a yarn 
measuring 30 hanks to the lb, and 40’s counts one measuring 40 hanks to the Ib. 
A hank is 840 yards. 

* Guest’s History of the Cotton Manufacture, p. 10. 

‘ By a list here is meant a general list as opposed to a private list. 

+ See Ashworth’s paper on the Preston strike in the Statistical Journal for 
November, 1837—not, of course, the Journal of the Statistical Society. 
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for February 15, 1834. The Bolton list is traditionally said to date 
back to 1813, but corroborative evidence is lacking, though a Bolton 
list is referred to (by one Jones, before the Select Committee on 
Combinations) as early as 1824. The first direct mention af the 
Manchester list occurs in 1823, when the masters admitted in the 
Manchester Guardian that they had drawn up a new scale of prices. 
There was, then, a list in use in Manchester before 1823, and by 1824 
lists of some kind were apparently somewhat common, for a Mr. Bolling 
declared to the Committee just mentioned that it was the general 
practice to pay wages by printed lists. It seems quite likely indeed 
that district lists were in existence so early as 1810, for we are 
told that ‘‘the principal object which the workmen ”’ (the strikers of 
1810) ‘“‘had in view was to raise the wages in country districts to a 
level with those in Manchester.” ! 

Both private and district lists seem to have existed together in 
these early days, and the question arises as to which came first. But 
this is a question to which I can only offer in answer surmises, for in 
the earliest period we discover both. I should suppose that where the 
factory system established itself on the ruins of the cottage industry 
a district list expressing prior district customary prices would emerge, 
but that where the factories found no survivals the private list would 
be the first to show itself. And we can say, with a fair approximation 
to certainty, that in some cases district lists were formed by an 
averaging of the prices in private lists, though sometimes the list of 
another district was adopted bodily, or piecemeal, instead. The 
operatives even went so far in the way of generalising lists as to 
demand a universal list. And they actually drew one up in 18302 
for submission to the masters, but its future history is shrouded in 
mystery. 

The forces tending to the adoption of general lists in the place of 
private lists came from both masters and men : from the former because 
they desired to prevent, as far as possible, casual differences in the 
costs of production of those dealing in the same market, and from the 
men because they thought it unfair that those who did the same work 
should not be paid the same wage. 

During the later thirties, and in the forties, district lists seem to 
have fallen somewhat into disuse, if not to have actually disappeared, 
in some places. Conclusive evidence is, however, wanting; but if the 
absence of records goes for anything there was no agitation in this 
period either for the adoption, extension, or development of lists. 
The next we hear of them is their re-birth, in Preston in 1859, in 
Bolton not later than 1844, and in Oldham not until 1872. As late as 


1 Trades’ Unions and Strikes, an anonymous pamphlet dated 1834. 

* See resolutions adopted at the Congress of Spinners held at Manchester in 
1830, which are printed as an appendix to the pamphlet Combinations of Trades 
(London, 1830). 
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1875 many places were without lists, and many firms disregarded 
them where they did exist, and used private lists. These later lists 
were formed, just like those earlier general lists which were not 
original, by averaging private or district lists, or by adopting parts of 
existing lists; except at Oldham, where a departure from tradition 
was taken, and it was agreed that wages should be paid on a new 
principle. 

One condition powerfully tending to bring about the decay of the 
lists at the end of the first third of this century was the extension 
to jenny and mule spinning of the large-scale industrial system, which 
had previously been chiefly confined to the working of the water-frame 
and kindred machines. The early lists, it must be remembered, did 
not apply at all to those operatives who were employed on the latter 
machines. Accompanying the large-scale industry there appeared 
notions as to the nature of wages, on the part both of masters 
and men, by no means conducive to the development of piece-lists. 
The new capitalists thought of the price of labour as they thought of 
the price of coals ; and the men for their part, under the extraordinary 
influence of Owen, began to despise all lesser ends than New Moral 
Worlds. 

The lists after their re-birth rapidly developed. It would be 
tedious to trace the steps in detail. Suffice it to say that most 
incidents in the mill tending to increase or decrease the weekly wage 
are now allowed for in the lists,? the most developed of which even 
include agreements as to holidays. A survival of the fittest has taken 
place among the various elements in the lists, as witness, for instance, 
the wide-spread adoption of payment by length of yarn spun (a system 
said to have been in use in Preston sixty years ago) instead of by the 
pound.® 

It is commonly said that as Oldham’s is the only speed list# it 
alone encourages improved machinery. But the division of gains 
from increased speeds under the Oldham list only applies to ‘“‘ quick 
speeds,” which technically refer solely to movements faster than three 
draws in fifty seconds, speeds which are possible only on Oldham 
counts, and where these counts are produced the Oldham list is almost 
always used. Apart from the arrangements for quick speeds, however, 
there are several important differences between the Oldham list and 


1 See answers to questions sent out by the Oldham Union in 1875 (Webb 
Collection). 

* Prices used to be expressed in pence and fractions, but the more minute 
grading of the lists has since necessitated the employment of decimals. 

3 The length is now automatically registered by an instrument known as the 
“indicator.” How the number of ‘‘ draws,”’ i.e., stretches of the mule carriage, were 
determined at Preston in early days, I have not been able to discover. It is just 
probable that so many draws to the pound were assumed for different counts, and 

hat payment was, therefore, really made by weight. 

+ By a “‘ speed list” is meant one which provides for a division between masters 
and men of the gain accruing from the increased speed of machinery. 
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others. The’ former takes as its basis a definite weekly wage, the 
others a definite price per hank. Hence all gains from improved 
machinery, or better cultivated or prepared cotton, it would be thought, 
must go to the masters at Oldham, but to the men elsewhere. But as 
a matter of fact a minimum wage is assumed as a basis everywhere. 
The spinners’ amalgamation has declared that it is an understood 
thing that the men must not suffer if machinery is antiquated or 
cotton bad, and the actual weekly wage is taken to indicate whether 
materials are or are not up to the standard. This means in effect the 
adoption of the Oldham system, 7.e., of a minimum weekly wage as a 
foundation. Nevertheless the Oldham system is the better because it 
is the more automatic. It has actually diminished the number of trivial 
disputes, and, moreover, it undoubtedly encourages improved machinery. 
Hence the go-ahead Limiteds of Ashton are anxious to have it adopted 
there, whereas the more stagnant of the private firms continue to 
prefer their own Ashton list. But enterprising Ashton firms preter 
their own list as well, for another reason, however, namely, that it 
is less detailed and not so rigid, and so less liable to hamper 
experiments. 

There is one peculiar difference in the results given by the Oldhain 
and Bolton lists which calls for notice. The Oldham list provides a 
lower wage for Bolton counts than the Bolton list, and the latter 
provides a lower wage for Oldham counts than the Oldham list. One 
explanation offered is that Oldham definitely decided, in 1872, that 
under their list the coarser the counts the higher should be the wage, 
instead of the lower as at Bolton, because they held that the coarser 
counts entailed more work on the part of the operative than the fine 
counts. They asserted that the fine counts did not require so much 
greater skill, if any, than the coarse counts, after the invention of the 
self-actor ; and that the Bolton system was in all probability largely a 
survival ; certainly that it would be a survival within the range of 
counts produced at Oldham. The explanation is adequate to meet 
this particular case, but we find on further investigation that the 
highest wage earned on any particular counts is frequently given by 
the list peculiar to the district within which those counts are chiefly 
produced. The reason for this general fact can only be that the cost 
of production of particular counts is less in those districts in which 
they are specialities, and that therefore other districts can only 
compete with them at the expense of wages. There are other dis- 
similarities in the structure of the various lists, e.g., in the discounts 
on long mules, which are only to be expected when we bear in mind 
that the lists were constructed at different times. 

Natural selection has operated among the lists as well as among 
their elements. Those of Oldham and Bolton, especially the former, 
have tended to supplant others, just as those of Blackburn and Burnley 
did in an earlier period. 


The victories of the Oldham list have suggested to many the idea 
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of a universal list; and the Cotton Factory Times has frequently 
advocated one on the ground of discrepancies between lists. But 
some of these discrepancies must exist, since they merely express the 
money value of specialisation. And for other reasons a universal list 
is undesirable. A dead-level list implies a dead-level population. 
The actual lists differing as they do, labour segregates according to its 
delicacy, skill and versatility : the most dexterous at Bolton, the next 
in dexterity at Chorley and Preston, coarser hands at Oldham and 
Royton, and the roughest in the Whitworth valley. To force a 
universal list might necessitate the complete reversal of trade-union 
policy. It is only possible to preserve district lists because the hands 
less efficient for the work of one district may be driven away to live 
under other lists. Moreover a universal detailed system of distribution 
is well-nigh impossible in an industrial organism, whose parts exhibit 
various stages of development. The spinning industry has stiffened in 
set forms in Oldham and Bolton, but it is more plastic in other spots. 
Growth and change marking advance are more likely to come from 
the more amorphous industries of the outlying districts. It is only to 
the finished and finite, and, on their productive side, the almost 
automatic businesses which are typical of Oldham and Bolton that 
minutely detailed and inelastic lists are suitable. They could not be 
applied to the small industrial concern which is pliable and enterprising 
and full of promise as to half a dozen possibilities at least. The best 
list for this business is one which, in the words of a prominent trade- 
union official, is ‘‘a fool of a list,’ that is one which leaves much to 
private arrangement, and to unwritten custom in its application, for 
unwritten custom is more easily modified than the tangible printed 
lists. Iam strongly inclined to think that the adoption of a universal 
list would be followed by general dissatisfaction and disputes; that a 
check would be imposed on the parts of the organism showing the 
most originality in their growth; and that finally correction would 
come by the re-establishment, practically speaking, of the old state of 
affairs, through the medium of customary application, which by its 
local variations would prevent a universal list enforcing universal 
systems of distribution. 

It should be observed that the system of paying wages by piece is 
spreading in the spinning industry. From the drawing-frame to the 
ring-frame piece-rates are now almost universal. The workers on 
ring-frames, indeed, have in many places a detailed list, according to 
which their wages vary as the speed of the spindle, the number of 
spindles, and the size of the twist-wheel.! Piecers’ wages, however, 
are still definite weekly amounts; even at Oldham, in practice, 
although the masters in 1876 forced the spinners to pay the piecers 
a definite proportion of their weekly takings, for the Oldham spinners 

1 The larger the twist-wheel the greater is the quantity of twist put into the 
yarn, and consequently the less is the length of yarn turned out in a given 
time, 
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were strong enough after the dispute of 1876 to retain all extras for 
themselves, and so to leave the piecers in much the same position as 
before. There is no doubt that the piecers have been hardly dealt 
with. 

It may seem remarkable to many that after the lists had grown so 
complex and yet remained so satisfactory, no attempt was made to 
express wages as a function of the margin between the cost of materials 
and the price of the product, 7.e., to introduce a sliding scale. Space 
forbids any full discussion of this question, but we may rapidly glance 
at some of the chief causes which have prevented the sliding-scale 
system developing in the lists. Firstly, the determination of the 
margin is no easy matter, especially when the costs of other instrumental 
goods used in spinning, besides raw cotton, are taken into consideration. 
Secondly, the men recognise that variations in margins are due to 
different causes, and they believe that they therefore call for different 
policies on their part. They think they are wise in preserving the 
right to say that wages shall not fall except by compulsion under 
certain circumstances, when margins have run down. And when 
margins have increased they like to have the power to bargain as to 
their share. The position of the men on one of its sides may perhaps 
be stated somewhat thus. They hold that the ratio of wages to profits 
is not necessarily ultimate, and that changes in margins afford excellent 
opportunities for altering it without incurring the onus of creating 
disturbances in a status quo, alleged to be satisfactory because it had 
been so at one time. The masters within the district covered by the 
federation are, however, protected now against exorbitant and frequent 
demands by the clause in the Brookland’s agreement, which terminated 
the dispute of 1893, providing that all movements in wages must take 
place by five per cents. only, and that twelve months at least must 
intervene between each adjustment of wages. 

There used to be a sliding arrangement of another character (one 
between the lists) in operation some few years ago, of which a brief 
mention should be made. It was customary for agreements to 
be made in several districts between masters and men that wages 
should rise and fall there with advances and reductions in some other 
district. Wages at Oldham in this way came to be the standard for many 
places. But both masters and men at Oldham suddenly awoke to the 
fact that their city had become the Belgium of the cotton industry, 
much as Preston had been years before, and that they were fighting 
the battles of the trade. Other masters outside Oldham also objected 
to the arrangement on the ground that their trade might not afford 
increased wages even if the Oldham trade did; and the system there- 
upon fell into disuse. The increasing specialisation of districts, with 
respect to the yarns produced in them, was no doubt instrumental in 
rendering unworkable an arrangement which had at least been possible, 
if not desirable, some time before. What had been one market for 
yarns, roughly speaking. became many markets: and the prices for 
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different ranges and qualities of yarn beginning to move more 
independently rendered any sliding arrangements between the lists 
unsatisfactory, 

S. J. CHAPMAN 


NOTES TOWARDS THE HIsTorRY OF LONDON WAGES. 


THOROLD RoceErs has remarked on the approximation of London 
wages to country ones, which is noticeable from about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. In the thirteenth century, he says, artisans’ 
wages were from twenty-five to sixty per cent. higher in London than 
in the country ; in the fifteenth century they were always much higher ; 
but in the sixteenth, this considerable advantage was lost, and the 
wages of country and London hands were nearly equalised. In the 
third volume of the History of Agriculture and Prices there are several 
figures in support of this conclusion, and probably others might be 
collected without much difficulty. In 1573, for instance, the Exchequer 
Accounts for works done at Fotheringay show slightly lower rates, the 
“Declared Accounts’ for Havering somewhat higher than London 
ones. But they do not diverge very much either way. After 1580 Thorold 
Rogers shows very few figures for London wages till nearly a century 
later. It may not, perhaps, be uninteresting to inquire how the London 
workers fared in the intermediate period, and it so happens that a 
considerable quantity of material exists wherewith to answer the 
question, 

The ‘‘ Declared Accounts’’ (works and buildings) record year by 
year the cost of performing sundry ‘‘ Works and Reparations’’ at 
various palaces and manors, the Tower of London, Whitehall, Green- 
wich, Hampton Court, Eltham, Woodstock, and many others, The 
prices of materials and piece-work are given in great detail, and the 
wages paid by the day to carpenters, masons, other artisans, and 
labourers are set down in an orderly and fairly systematic fashion. 
A shilling a day to artisans, 10d. to “’prentices,” 8d. to common 
labourers, was the rule in the London works from 1580 or thereabouts. 
It vould be very interesting to know whether these rates were indeed 
representative of London wages in general, or whether the wages in 
Royal Works were customarily somewhat depressed. There are a few 
entries in the accounts of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, which run at a 
distinctly higher level; and so do some in the Exchequer accounts ; 
but there is not enough material from which to draw any satisfactory 
conclusion on this point. 

If, however, we compare the payments in the London “Works” 
with Thorold Rogers’s averages (which, be it remembered, are made 
up almost entirely from country wages from 1581 onwards) we find 
the Londoner no better paid than the country man, and in at least 
one branch of industry, plumbing, he was paid conspicuously worse. 
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This state of things lasted to the very end of the century. At this 
point London wages began to move upwards, and though country 
wages after a time rose also, they did so very much more slowly and 
doubtfully. It is rather dangerous to try to formulate figures which 
at present exist only ‘in the rough,” and stand sorely in need of 
arrangement and analysis; but it would probably not be very far 
wrong, taking 1600 as a starting-point, to estimate the rise of wages 
in London as 50 per cent. in twelve or fourteen years, and at least 
100 per cent. in the half-century ; this last is certainly below the mark 
for the best artisan, who often got 2s. 6d. in 1644-49, against the 
ls. of 1600; whereas rural wages rose only 50 per cent. in the whole 
fifty years. The most striking divergence I have come across is to be 
found at a rather later date, in the rates fixed by the justices of 
London in 1655, and by the justices of Thirske, in Yorkshire, in 1658. 
The London artisan was rated at 2s. 6d., the journeyman at 2s., 
apprentice at 1s. 6d., labourer at 1s. 4d. (B.M. London Sessions, 
91, h. 5). 

61 
the apprentice 8d., labourer 6d. (Atkinson’s Quarter Sessions Records, 
Vol. VI, p. 3). These rates are not exactly evidence of the wages 
actually paid, and it may well be that the London authorities v ve 
more desirous of conciliating the industrial classes than were those vf 


The Yorkshire artisan, on the other hand, was to have 1s., 


the north; still, the contrast is instructive. 

The divergence of London from country rates is not the only 
modification of this kind traceable to the first year of the seventeenth 
century. It is impossible to study the accounts of London Works, 
whether in the Harl. MSS., 1654 (for the year 1573) and 1640 (for 
1580), or in the continuous record of the Declared Accounts from 
1580 to 1600, without being struck by the singular uniformity that 
prevailed. As we have seen, ls. per diem for skilled artisans, 10d. for 
‘prentices, 8d. for labourers was the almost unvarying rate, and there 
appears to have been no difference between industry and industry, 
and scarcely any movement upwards for at least twenty-five years. 
With the account rolls for 1600-1, this curious immobility is suddenly 
broken up, and thenceforth half-a-dozen or more rates may be paid 
for the same kind of work. It is difficult not to think that there must 
have been some important change in the organisation of industry to 
account for such a sudden reversal of a custom which had been fixed 
for at least a generation. The change, however it may have come 
about, was thorough ; the London rates varied of course from year 
to year, but probably never again fell as low as in 1600, and certainly 
never returned to the monotonous uniformity of the twenty or twenty- 
five years preceding. The transition from asimple and uniform system 
of wages to a complex and varied one inakes it difficult to measure the 
amount of increase correctly; and another difficulty is the loose 
classification of the different grades of industry in the accounts. The 
lower paid are entered sometimes as ‘ ’prentices,’’ sometimes as 
No. 36.—VOL. IX RR 
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“labourers to’ carpenter (or whatever it may be), sometimes lumped 
together as so many carpenters, &c. Documents of this sort need to 
be read as literature, with a certain amount of sympathetic criticism 
and discrimination, before they can usefully be subjected to statistical 
analysis. On the other hand, the danger of too much sympathy, of 
over-generalising and reading in more than the particular materials 
will justify, is. one that most easily besets the collector of social 
documents of a bygone age. Fragments of facts lend themselves to 
such interesting conclusions, and perhaps the next fragment leads to 
a still more interesting one, which completely upsets its predecessor. 
Nevertheless, in spite of these and other risks and difficulties, it is 
scarcely doubtful that the store-house of material we have been con- 
sidering, handled with due care and caution, and a genuine desire to 
show things as they were, might form the basis of a statistical account 
of London labour and industry which would be a valuable contribution 
to economic history. 

It remains to say a few words about the accounts themselves. 
The Exchequer Accounts in the Public Record Office contain a good 
deal of information as to labour and wages; they are, however, too 
disjointed to be very useful, except as supplementing others, and they 
go no further than James I.’s time. Much more valuable, as being 
nearly continuous, are the ‘‘ Declared Accounts,’’ Works and Buildings, 
which run from 1559 to 1817, minus, unfortunately, the important 
years 1640-3, and 1650-9. Even if these unlucky gaps cannot 
be filled, we have in these accounts a record of London wages and 
prices of singular interest. There is usually a roll for each year, 
containing accounts of from eight or ten te fourteen or fifteen different 
places, chiefly in or near London, but including also some remote 
manors, Royston, Holdenby, &c. The accounts at these places are 
more irregular and less full than the London ones. The Harl. MSS. 
also contain some half-dozen account books of ‘“ Ordnance” and 
‘* Royal Works,” which in some respects are more interesting, so far 
as they go, than the Declared Accounts. They are made out month 
by month, instead of only year by year, and contain much fuller 
information, giving all the men’s names, the number of days and extra 
hours worked per month by each, as well as the money payments. 
Harl., 1653, especially, which includes accounts of a number of different 
‘Works ” during the summer of 1614, has a good deal of incidental 
matter of this sort. We learn, for instance, that labourers were paid 
ls.a day, 8d. a night, and 1s. forevery ten hours. At times there seems 
to have been great pressure, and one man may be entered as having 
worked thirty-one days and extra hours in a single month. In some 
of the Exchequer accounts artisans are paid for extra hours but not 
labourers. Payments for night work are sometimes entered as so much 
‘“‘the tyde’’ ; a quaint expression which still survives in the phrase, 
“‘ working double tides.” 

To deal adequately with such a mass of material is impossible at 
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present ; the object of this paper is merely to indicate the movement of 
wages in London during the fifty years following those twenty or 
twenty-five years in which no movement at all is discernible. This 
particular period has been chosen, partly because it is, as every one 
would agree, especially interesting, partly in order to bridge a gap 
already indicated in the greatest industrial history we possess—the 
History of Agriculture and Prices containing very few particulars 
as to London wages for those years. Asit would be impossible, with- 
in the limits of an article of this kind, to print all the figures for the 
different London works at length, it has seemed best to print one set 
as fully as possible, rather than condense the whole, or make extracts. 
The town rates are given continuously for the first forty years, after 
which it has been necessary to fill up from other works. The figures 
are not printed for every industry included in the accounts; but of 
those industries selected, the figures are in every case given in full. 
To facilitate the comparison with contemporaneous country rates, I have 
ventured to print Thorold Rogers’ “highest carpenter” and “ average 
bricklayer ’’ in columns side by side with the town rates for the corre- 


sponding years. B. L. Hurcuiys 


LABOURERS DWELLINGS. 


Or the many difficulties with which the Corporation of Liverpool 


have to cope, the housing probiem is, and has been for the last half- 
century, one of the most pressing. The conditions which prevail in 
Liverpool are in many ways peculiar, A very large proportion of the 


labouring population is composed of persons entirely, or almost entirely, 
dependent upon casual labour at the Docks. Many of these belong to 
the lowest class of Irish, and all, from the nature of their occupation, 
are forced to live in close proximity to the river. During the earlier 
part of the present century the population increased with extreme 
rapidity, and the demand thus created for cheap houses was met, in 
the absence of any sanitary regulations, by the erection of an enormous 
nunber of unventilated, undrained, back-to-back houses of the most 
hopelessly insanitary description. These were crowded together upon 
a small space of land, mainly in the Scotland, Exchange, and Vauxhall 
wards of the city, upon which the density of the population was there- 
fore very great, and the death-rate correspondingly high. As late as 
1875 the death-rates in three of the worst streets (which have since 
been cleared for the erection of labourers’ dwellings) was 63:1, 67, and 
71-4 in the 1,000 per annum—rates which the medical officer not 
unjustly describes as wholly unprecedented. 

Such conditions obviously necessitated the interference of the Cor- 
poration, and in 1846 it obtained its first Sanitary Act. This was 
followed by the Liverpool Sanitary Amendment Act of 1864, and by 
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further amending Acts in 1879 and 1882. These empower the Cor. 
poration to acquire and demolish insanitary property. The greater 
part of the sanitary work of Liverpool has been accomplished by means 
of the powers they confer, for the municipal officials find them more 
economical and quicker in procedure than the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act of 1890. Since 1882, when the amending Act of 
that year came into force, the Corporation has purchased nearly 5,000 
houses, of which over 4,000 have been demolished, at a total cost (to 
December 31, 1898) of £340,490. The charge thrown upon the rates 
this year by the operations of the Insanitary Property Committee is ld. 
in the £. The Corporation has adopted and enforced strict building 
regulations, and the Medical Officer and his staff carry out a system of 
careful and thorough visitation, inspection, and regulation. About 
10,000 insanitary houses still remain to be dealt with, but the number 
has decreased with astonishing rapidity, and the city has been cleared 
of many of its worst slums. 

Inspection and demolition are, however, only preliminaries, and the 
real difficulty in Liverpool, as in London, is the provision for re-housing 
the persons displaced by improvements. The Corporation built three 
large blocks of artisans’ dwellings, the S. Martin’s Cottages, which 
contain 134 tenements, and the Victoria and Juvenal Dwellings, which 
together accommodate about 1,500 persons. The last two were built 
upon a site cleared under Cross’s Act. They are managed directly by 
the Corporation, pay a fair return upon their expenses of erection, and 
are, as far as they go, a decided success. The needs of the artisan 
class could now safely be left to private enterprise, and builders were 
found perfectly willing to follow where the Corporation had led the way. 

There, however, remained a class for which no builder would cater, 
a class whose needs had hitherto remained unsupplied, the class to the 
existence of which is due the real essential difficulty of the housing 
problem. In Liverpool, its members inhabit the lowest description of 
court-houses, paying about 2s. 6d. a week for three rooms, and for the 
most part living in one of these and sub-letting the other two. Their 
destructive tendencies render them impossible tenants for any ordinary 
landlord. If they are to be housed in anything like decency they 
require the most careful supervision. Any woodwork which can easily 
be detached is liable to be used as fuel; the drains are frequently 
stopped up by old clothing or broken crockery. Even if such persons 
could be accepted as tenants in buildings like the Victoria and Juvenal 
Dwellings, the rents would be entirely beyond their means. Till 
within comparatively late years they have easily found shelter in the 
courts and alleys of the city, but demolitions and improvement schemes 
are rapidly making this impossible, and the problem of their disposal 
is becoming acute. Mr. Percy Boulnois, the late city engineer of 
Liverpool, made a courageous effort to solve it, and though his experi- 
ment is of such recent date'that it can hardly form a basis for argu- 
ment, as far as it is yet possible to tell, he has succeeded. In 1896 he 
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built upon a cleared area in Gildart’s Gardens a number of three-storey 
houses, most of which contain a two-roomed tenement on each floor. 
There are 88 tenements and 185 rooms. Mr. Boulnois’s aim in their 
construction was to erect houses which might be let at a weekly rent 
of ls. a room; the rents have actually worked out to 2s. 6d. and 
9s. Id. a week for a tenement of two rooms and a scullery, 3s. 6d. for 
three rooms and a scullery. The buildings are constructed upon the 
most economical lines possible. They are not attractive, but that Mr. 
Boulnois was anxious to avoid, for experience has taught him that the 
result of building attractive dwellings and offering them at low rents 
is, very naturally, that they are occupied by a class which is perfectly 
able to pay a higher rent, while the persons for whom they were 
destined are displaced. The artisan will offer the labourer a trifling 
sum for possession of his dwelling, and, small though it is, the tempta- 
tion is scarcely ever resisted. The artisan takes possession, and the 
housing problem is as far from its solution as ever. So Mr. Boulnois’s 
cottages have small rooms, unplastered walls and ceiling, unornamental 
exteriors. The doors are solid, there is very little woodwork, the 
sanitary appliances are of the simplest description. Every care has, 
however, been spent upon the details of construction. The sanitation, 
though simple, is as nearly perfect as possible, and to it must be 
attributed the greater part of the expenses of construction. The 
houses are not furnished with coppers, for persons of the class for 
which Mr. Boulnois wishes to provide can scarcely afford fuel at all, 
and certainly cannot supply enough to heat a copper. For the same 
reason they are without large coal bunkers. Neither have they 
elaborate food cupboards or larders, so dear to the authorities of the 
Local Government Board, for their inhabitants can very rarely 
have anything to put in them. So far, the buildings seem to 
have been a complete success. Their occupants are undoubiedly 
persons of the very poorest class, and a recent report shows that no less 
than 90 per cent. of them formerly inhabited insanitary property, which 
has been demolished by the Corporation. It is said, too, that they 
show distinct signs of pride in their new houses, and a wish to keep 
them clean, or even to decorate them. The financial aspect of the 
buildings is satisfactory, and they are expected to yield a net return of 
over 4 per cent. Obviously, time alone can show the real value of the ex- 
periment, against the policy of which it is no doubt possible to adduce 
cogent arguments, though perhaps the arguments in its favour are 
still more forcible. But meanwhile it suggests several questions. 
Why, if houses can be let at a weekly rental of 1s. 3d., or rather less, 
per room in Liverpool, and can yet be made to pay a return of over 
4 per cent., is this impossible in other towns, for instance, in London ? 
Is it really impossible, or is it only made so by the policy of the 
municipal authorities? And if it is a question of policy, which is 
right, or rather, which is more likely to succeed ? 

Clearly these are questions which only an expert could answer, but 
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it may be worth while to point out some of the differences between the 
systems at work in London and Liverpool.! First of all, of course, 
comes the great difference in the value of land, and in the cost of 
building. The value of the land in Gildart’s Gardens is about 12s. a 
yard, that upon which the London County Council dwellings stand 
averages about 23s.a yard. The difference in the cost of building is 
also considerable. For instance, a foreman’s weekly wages in London 
are about £3 10s., in Liverpool a pound less. In Liverpool, 1,000 
bricks are bought and- delivered for 1s. 6d., in London for 2s. 2d. 
Cartage is about 6d. a load more, the wages of bricklayers, joiners, 
labourers, are all higher in London than in the North. In some eases, 
the London Building Act requires a greater expenditure than do the 
regulations in force in Liverpool. The rooms in London would have 
to be 8} feet high, instead of 8 as in Gildart’s Gardens, the party walls 
would have to be canied through and above the roof instead of 
stopping underneath ; they, the external walls and the ground floor 
would have to be 14 inches, whereas in Liverpool they are only %. 
The rooms in Mr. Boulnois’s cottages are smaller than those built 
according to the regulations of the London County Council. There 
are also important differences in practice. The Liverpool buildings 
are within ten minutes of the Corporation offices, and were built 
directly by the Building Surveyor, who received tenders and engaged 
workmen. In London a number of charges would have been made bythe 


Quantity Surveyor, and the Clerk of Works, besides the establishment 
charges of the Works Department. Again, buildings in Liverpool are 
supervised by the Building Surveyor, without charge to the builders, 
whereas in London there would have been a fee of £42 to the District 


Surveyor for inspection. Moreover, in Liverpool there is close co- 
operation between the different departments of the public service. Mr 
Boulnois was able to use old tramway rails instead of steel joists for 
his floors, and these were transferred from the tramway department at 
£2 10s. a ton, £1 10s. being the price for a ton of scrap iron, and £1 
the charge for cutting the rails to the required length. The clinker 
from the Corporation dust destructor—a waste product of a waste 
product—was utilised for making cast concrete steps. Materials were 
supplied according to the standing contracts of the Health Department. 
These and other savings have not been within the reach of the London 
County Council. In London over 55 per cent. of the gross rental is 
absorbed in expenses of management, repairs, and the like, while in 
Liverpool 40 per cent. has been allowed. This estimate is based upon 
the experience of the Juvenal dwellings, where the outgoings for the 
last five years have averaged 364 per cent., and Mr. Boulnois himself 
does not consider that anything like this amount will be actually 


' This has already been done by Mr. Blashill, architect to the London County 
Council, but his report is out of print, and very difficult to obtain, which is the only 


excuse for repeating what he has so well said. 
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needed. There are also a number of minor differences in the two 
systems of management. 

It is interesting to compare the figures of the Gildart’s Gardens 
cottages with those of some of the London County Council buildings. The 
costermonger’s dwellings in Dufferin Street were purchased by the Council 
(because of breach of contract) seven years ago for £6,300. They are 
five storey block dwellings, and contain 56 tenements of 87 rooms, with 
twelve stables and twelve sheds. They are actually occupied by 191 
persons. There are four one-roomed tenements letting at 2s. a week, 
and 25 others at weekly rents of from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 9d. There are also 
5 two-roomed tenements at 4s., 18 at 4s. 3d. and 4s. 6d, and 4 of 
three rooms at 6s. and 6s. 6d. The average weekly rent of one room 
is, therefore, 2s. 3d., and the total weekly rental of the block, with sheds 
and stables, is £11 1s. 3d. This is the only block of buildings in which 
tenements of two rooms can be obtained for 4s. a week, or single rooms 
at 2s. It is distressing to find from a return of last February that in 
1898 there was a deficiency of £215 14s. 4d. on these buildings. 
After these, the least expensive are the East Greenwich cottages 
opened in May, 1894. These are three storey cottages and cottage 
dwellings. The actual cost per room was about £138, and the total 
cost of erection £4,295 3s. l1ld. There are 78 tenements and 232 
rooms actually occupied by 385 persons. Of these tenements 30 are 
two-roomed, and let at 4s. 6d. a week, 20 three-roomed, at 5s. 6d. and 
6s.; while the rest are cottages of four and five rooms, with weekly 
rentals of 7s. to 8s. 3d. The total weekly rental is £22 11s. 3d., and the 
average rent per room Is. 11: 5d. a week. Except for these, no two- 
roomed tenements can be obtained for less than 5s. or 45s. 6d., except 
in the Hayes Field cottages, opened four years ago, where there are 
62 at weekly rentals of 4s. 8d. to 4s. 10d. 

London County Council rents, from 1893 to 1896, were fixed so as 
to provide a net return of not less than 3 per cent. (after allowing for 
a sinking fund for rebuilding and all outgoings) upon the value of the 
land and the cost of building. The buildings referred to were all 
opened before February, 1896, when the Council decided to charge 
rents ‘‘ not exceeding those ruling in the neighbourhood, and so to fix 
them that, after providing for all outgoings, interest and sinking-fund 
charges, there shall be no charge on the county rate.” The rents of 
some of the latest Council dwellings, those erected on the Boundary 
Street area, average weekly 2s. 10°4d.aroom. The average weekly 
rental of a room in the Gildart’s Gardens cottages is, as has been said, 
rather less than 1s. 3d. Their total expenses of erection were £7,633, 
the value of the land £1,828. The annual net return, after allowing 


for expenses of management, repairs, sinking fund, and the like, is 


expected to be 4 per cent. 

Can any moral be drawn from the Liverpool experiment? It is 
clearly impossible to argue hastily from Liverpool to London, for the 
large differences in the value of land and in the expenses of building, 
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would effectually prevent the erection of London dwellings at so small 
a cost as the Liverpool cottages. For example, it has been estimated 
that some artisans’ cottages built in Arley Street, close to Gildart’s 
Gardens, by the deputy surveyor would have cost, at London prices, 
£7,445, instead of £6,323, which was the actual amount. Consequently, 
were cottages to be built in London on the same line as those in 
Gildart’s Gardens, and with the same elaborate care for cheapness in 
detail, which does not mean imperfection in essentials, the rents could 
not average much less than about 1s. 9d. a room. The expenses of 
block buildings are, of course, or a different scale. But the question of 
policy still remains. Isit wise, vith Mr. Boulnois, to build somewhat 
unattractive houses, without coppers or coal bunkers, plastered walls, 
larders or hat rails, houses with small rooms, but low rents, which 
do meet the needs of the very poorest class, and are not sufficiently 
comfortable to tempt artisans to them? Or is it better to aim at and 
maintain a high standard of housing, to insist on large rooms, elaborate 
appliances, ornamental appearance, and the higher rents which ure 
their inevitable result? There is probably little doubt that with 
regard to the artisan and the superior labourer, such a policy is wise 
and right. But it does not seem to supply the wants of the really poor 
labourer, who, while he is single, can live in Rowton lodging houses, 
but when he marries, as he is very apt to do, is left to the mercies 
of the house jobber, and to the tenement houses in the East End or 
Notting Dale. It is perfectly true that a general process of levelling 
up does to some extent take place, and that labourers move into 
houses vacated by artisans who leave them for new and better 
dwellings. This, however, is slow, and not altogether satisfactory. 

Again, ought local authorities to build remunerative artisans’ dwell- 
ings, which can, and probably will be, erected in large numbers by 
private enterprise, or ought they to confine themselves to the class for 
which no private builder will provide? This question arose in Liver- 
pool when the Arley Street cottages were projected. They are no 
doubt excellent houses, and may even prove a profitable investment 
for the Corporation, but there are scores of cottages of the same kind 
in process of ~ ction by builders, and it must, at least, be a doubtful 
question whether the Municipality should thus compete with private 
enterprise, unless it is necessary to force down the level of rents. 
This neither the Arley Street dwellings nor the buildings of the 
London County Council are trying to do, for the rents are based on 
those of the neighbourhood-—-though whether at the best it is a desir- 
able expedient is probably an open question. In details of manage- 
ment the advantage seems to lie, on the whole, on the side of the 
Liverpool system, which is simpler, more economical, and probably quite 
as efficient. The greater distances of London, however, involye more 
complex arrangements. 

It is unfortunately probable that neither the Gildart’s Gardens 
cottages nor the building schemes of the London County Conncil are 
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likely to prove the complete solution of a problem so vast, so complex, 
and so difficult as is that of overcrowding and the housing of the poor 
in great cities. It is perhaps certain that the root of the matter lies in 
those numerous members of the labouring classes who are unable to 
pay more than a very few shillings, at the outside, as weekly rent. 
They are undesirable tenants, migratory, shiftless, destructive, dirty, 
undisciplined, unpunctual in payment. Yet it is they, and they alone, 
who cause the essential difficulty of the housing problem, and a state- 
ment, however slight and superficial, of different methods adopted by 
local authorities for dealing with them may not be wholly useless. 
LETTICE FISHER. 


\ 
I should like to express my gratitude to Mr. Boulnois ; to the Deputy 
Town Clerk of Liverpool; and to Mr. Gomme, Statistician to the 
London County Council, who have given me much help and information. 


STATE PROTECTION OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE IN 
WURTTEMBERG 


Tue kingdom of Wiirttemberg, where, over an area of 19,517 sq. 
kilometers, the population has increased from 1,570,196 in 1834 to 
2,081,151 in 1895, was still in the early decades of the century pre- 
dominantly an agricultural state. But very few manufactures had 
attained to manufactories. Complex machinery was to be found only 
in some weaving centres. The spirit of invention was hampered by 
the laws regulating industry and commerce. Capital was mainly 
attracted by the cultivation of the soil. Thus in the middle of the 
twenties the proportion of craftsmen to manufacturers was as 99°82 
to 0°18. 

From the middle of the century, however, there set in a brisk 
forward movement in trade and industry. The trades census of 1861 
showed a proportion between craftsmen and manufac... ers of 80: 20. 
Wiirttemberg began to take her place in the ranks -! “udustrial states. 
The modern age of smoking chimneys and factories and of the 
awakening of latent forces broke over even this quiet agricultural 
realm. Various small industries were reformed on the larger scale. 
New branches of industry sprang up. And at the same time this in- 
dustrial expansion brought about a readjustment in the sum of 
economic, political, and social conditions. Agriculture, in view of the 
impending withdrawal of energy, was spurred on to more intensive 
methods. There arose a new aristocracy of movable, as distinct from 
that of immovable property, not shut off, like the latter, from the 
middle classes, but open to talent and diligence. Large-scale industry 
became the source of maintenance of a great number of scientifically 
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trained technical experts, claiming a social status not inferior to that 
of Government officials, who till then had ranked as almost the only 
cultured section of the middle classes. And this expansion of industrial 
life has gone on without halting ever since, in spite of two great wars, 
pursuing a career of imposing and undreamt of development. 

Wiirttemberg exports several kinds of produce, not only to every 
country in Europe, but also to the remotest parts of the globe. Handi- 
crafts flourish pari passu. Large-scale industry has, it is true, in 
the competitive struggle absorbed many forms of production from 
manual industry; on the other hand, other forms have been re. 
conquered by handicraft, especially by the application of small-power 
machinery. Again, many small industries divide the labour with 
factories by doing ancillary and complementary functions. Artistic 
production in particular has attained a high pitch of perfection. 

What are the causes of this immense industrial advance ? 

Partly, the causes are general, common to other countries as well: 
the restless intellectual movement of this century, the development of 
the exact sciences, opening up and exploiting the forces of nature ; the 
increased share taken by the masses in political and civie life ; besides 
this the great economic and political upheavals that have taken place, 
especially the customs union of all German countries except Aust 
effected in 1833, which created a greater market as well as the basis 
existence for all higher advance in industry ; moreover the expansion 
the instruments of communication, especially of the railway system since 
1844 ; international exhibitions enlarging the knowledge and imagin 
tion of the industrial world in many directions, while their ov 
achievements obtained recognition ; the removal of legal restriction 
on trade in the year 1862; the unification of the German people 


vi : ‘a 
1871; and, last but not least, the care of a paternal Government. 


The State protection of industry and commerce in Wiirttemberg 
concentrated chiefly in two Government Committees—the Roy: 
Central Board of Trade and Commerce (Zentralstelle fiir Gewerbe wi 
Handel), and the Royal Commission for Secondary Technical School 

but these do not wholly exhaust it. 


I. When in the forties trade and commerce began to stagnate 
and eventually succumbed, the conviction arose that free associated 
activity, left to itself, was unable in the long run to foster industrial 
and commercial vitality, and that it was indispensable to establish a 
special Government Board to watch over the interests of trade and 
commerce, Through the decision of King William I., who was 
unwearied in efforts to promote the material welfare of his country, 
the Royal Central Board of Trade and Commerce was founded on 
June 8th, 1848. Its fame soon spread beyond the national frontiers. 
Thanks to the warm interest taken in it by King Charles (4 1891), 
successor to William I., and the reigning monarch, William IT., it has 
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proved a_ great boon to the country. The Central Board was 
reorganised for the first time, September 26th, 1856, and again April 
Lith, 1875. The statutes for 1875 are still in force. They are pub- 
lished in the Regierungsblatt fiir das Kinigreich Wiirttemberg, 1875, 
pp. 271ff. They describe the functions of the Central Board in its 
double position as Government Board of advice and as an organ for 
the trading and commercial classes :-— 


The Royal Central Board gives judgment respecting the bills 
and ordinances relating to trade and commerce, customs 
and shipping, as well as the regulations for both inland and 
international communication. It takes steps to propagate at 
home the advances made in foreign industries, to diffuse manu- 
facturing, technological and commercial knowledge. And it is 
concerned to provide industrial and commercial training in 
general. It promotes industrial activity by exhibitions, distribu- 
tion of prizes, and measures calculated to facilitate the disposal 
of produce, as well as by action relative to the moral and 
economical situation of the working classes. It makes statistical 
investigations in its own sphere and advises other Government 
Boards in matters relating to trade and commerce. 


The Central Board is subordinated to the Ministry of the In- 
terior. The president does the executive work. The Minister of the 
Interior has the right of attending its deliberations. The Board 
consists, over and above the president, of 

(1) Administrative and technical officials, at present eight in 
number, and teachers connected with technical institutes, at 
present two in number, who are invited to become members by 
royal nomination. 

(2) Co-councillors belonging to the commercial and industrial 
classes. 

The Ministry of the Interior has the right to appoint individual 
officials to attend the deliberations of the Central Board who are 
specially expert in any matter to be discussed. Moreover, the same 


ministry may associate a permanent commissioner, having the power 


of voting, with the Board. 

The office of co-councillor is honorary and is only re-imbursed by the 
payment of travelling expenses. The appointment of co-councillors to 
the office is assigned as follows :— 


(a) To eight members consisting of the collective chairmen of 
the Chambers of Trade and Commerce in the country.! 


1 The Chambers of Trade and Commerce, eight in number, are legally sanctioned 
bodies of persons engaged in industry and commerce. It is their task to observe the 
collective interest of their own class in different parts of the country. They are 
especially the intermediaries between the wishes and needs of industry and commerce 
and the government boards, and have to adjudicate, when called upon, in industrial 
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(b) To two selected from the Stuttgart Chamber of Commerce 
and to one from each of the other Chambers of Commerce. 


The number of co-councillors may be increased by one-fourth the 
fixed number of the same on the solicitation of the Board, or when 
the request has been communicated to the Ministry of the Interior, 
The president and the members appointed by royal nomination con- 
stitute the executive committee. It despatches business in so far as 
this does not call for a general meeting of the Board. The general 
body has to decide when there is a question of important general 
arrangements and procedure in connection with giving aid to industry 
and commerce, and with the grant for promoting industries. The 
questions, on the other hand, which may devolve on the current 
executive procedure in consequence of these decisions are discussed by 
the executive committee. It is the duty of the latter to inform the 
general body, at its periodical sittings, of its resolutions respecting 
assistance given to industry. 

If its tasks were many and arduous the Board rose to them and 
displayed an efficiency that was as comprehensive as—thanks to its 
excellent leaders—it was intensive. The first President was Director 
von Sauter, who was followed, 1855-80, by Privy Councillor Dr. von 
Steinbeis. The latter was gifted with far-seeing and penetrating 
vision, backed up not only by rare ability, but also by wide technical 
knowledge, by professional experience, commenced in early years, and 
by an energy that shrank from no difficulty. Through him the 
Board was raised to a position of great importance. And the present 
President, Dr. von Gaupp, is inspired by the same high aims and 
discharges his important duties with great penetration and efficiency. 

The Central Board has had a far-reaching influence, first and 
foremost, on the economic legislation of Wiirttemberg and also, sub- 
sequently, on that of the German Empire. In all measures of 
economic importance it has taken the keenest interest and shown it by 
sympathetic appreciation, notably in the introduction into Wiirttem- 
berg in 1862 of industrial laws based on complete freedom, in the acts 
relating to customs, trade, banking, coinage, weights and measures 
transport, and in many others. 

In the second place the Central Board aims at being an educa- 
tional influence in the industrial world. For this purpose it provides 
at head-quarters, under the immediate superintendence and guidance 
of the president, the following institutions, which have arisen gradually 
in response to particular needs as those made themselves felt and have 
since developed ;— 

1. The National Industrial Museum (Landesgewerbemuseum). The 
object of this establishment was identical with that of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, namely the education of popular taste by models of 
questions. The members are selected from persons engaged in industry and 


commerce, 
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ancient and modern works of art and of artistic manufactures. As early 
as 1850 the Central Board had established a collection of high-class 
national and foreign products of manufacture, under the name of the 
‘“Wirttemberg Model Exhibition” (Musterlager), at an initial outlay 
of 17,000 marks and an annual expenditure of 3,500, Its object was to 
provide the people with instruction, incitement and opportunities of 
imitating. It is the oldest industrial museum after the Conservatoire 
des arts et métiers in Paris (f. 1794). It contains both models of 
completed products and new methods of production. In the course of 
time and chiefly by aggregation and donations, it has steadily and 
considerably increased in size. One of its most striking peculiarities 
is the exhibition of machinery in motion. From time to time special 
exhibitions are displayed, both of machinery and of manufactured 
products. For instance, in 1875, there was an interesting exhibition 
of the work of students in English technical schools and of the South 
Kensington Schools of Art, which proved highly suggestive to their 
Wiirttemberg confréres. 

The collections were on January Ist, 1896, of the following num- 
ber and variety :— 

Of raw-materials, products of industry and artistic manufacture 
(with the exception of textile industries), of instruments and tools, 
machines, motors, models, means of protection and weapons = 24,500 
items. Of textile commodities, stuffs, embroideries, laces and 
carpets =6,100 items. Of models of French and English manu- 
factures =282,000 items. Of French, English, and German wall- 
paper designs = 10,000 items; also a Japanese and Chinese collection 
= 8,900 items. Associated with these there is a collection of descrip- 
tions of patents, trade-marks, and directories. 

The National Industrial Museum has placed at its disposal at the 
present day an annual grant of 37,000 marks (£1,850). Of this 18,400 
goes to defray salaries, 13,000 to purchasing additions, 6,000 to mis- 
cellaneous requirements. 

The museum is open gratis. The number of visitors in 1897 was 
82,130. The number of articles lent out was 50,000. 

2. The library of the Central Board. This has five divisions— 
science (1896, 45,000 vols.), art (10,300 vols. and 7,000 fugitive 
papers), education (3,700 vols., many maps, globes, models, and 
drawings), collections of designs and studies (32,200 specimens), 
journalism (203 files of newspapers). The library is intended to give 
every one an opportunity of gaining instruction respecting the most 
recent advances in industry, as well as the construction of machines, 


1 In the year 1896 new buildings were erected for this museum, at a cost of 
4,000,000 marks, designed by Professor Neckelmann, a work worthy to rank with 
the noblest monuments of modern architecture. It should prove now, and in the 
far future, a lofty token of the high appreciation felt by Wiirttemberg’s kings, 
government, and popular representatives in the nineteenth century, for the institu- 
tions designed for the maintenance and promotion of labour and industry. 
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apparatus, tools, and manufacturing processes in general, also respecting 
mercantile and economic questions. And its works of art and collection 
of studies serve to foster authentic taste and culture. The latter 
collection and the Art library are especially resorted to, and exercise 
very beneficial effects throughout the country, but most of all in the 
larger towns. They reveal tasteful designs appealing not only to the 
simpler handicraftsman, whether he be bricklayer, carpenter, mason 
or joiner, paperhanger, locksmith, house-painter, plasterer, glazier, 
or bookbinder, but.also to constructors on higher planes—to architects, 
painters and sculptors, etchers, engravers, wood-carvers, lithographers, 
wood-engravers, engineers, machinists, &c._by the presentation of 
first-rate graphic work, valuable etchings on copper and steel, litho- 
graphs, zincographs, illustrated works of every kind, woodcuts, and 
coloured prints, splendid photographs and photogravures, and different 
reproductions of the highest class with explanatory text. These 
are exploited not only by experts, but also by works of popular 
instruction. 

The Library has at its disposal a yearly grant of 26,000 marks (to 
salaries, 11,540; to the science division, 4,700; to the art division and 
collection of studies, 6,200; to the educational division, 800). The 
number of works lent annually—20,100 ; number of visitors—21,000. 

3. The Collection .of Casts. The nucleus of this was formed in 
1849, through purchases made at a French exhibition. The number 
of casts is about 7,000, and comprises models for free-hand drawing, 
ranging from the simplest geometric forms up to the classic capitals, 
architectural ornaments, objects of vertu, casts of leaves, flowers, 
branches, fruits, of vessels and pottery from different artistic epochs. 
There are also casts of animals and animal heads, and finally of the 
human figure, presented as the crown of all. All these models are 
largely copied by members of very different crafts, by architects, 
sculptors, stucco-workers, cabinet-makers, turners, gold and silver 
smiths, engravers, wood-carvers, ivory-carvers, painters, photographers, 
&e. And their influence is largely felt in technical and artistic design. 
The grant annually assigned to the collection is 2,000 marks. 

4. The Workshop for Plaster Casts. In order to multiply copies of 
works, the Central Board established in 1865 a workshop for plaster 
casts and for modelling in wood. The works turned out soon obtained 
a great reputation and even found some demand abroad. Apprentices 
axe admitted into the modelling workshop, and have thereby an oppor- 
tunity of qualifying for an artistic career. Many of them have turned 
out excellently. The stock of models in 1895 was 2,552. About 
350 are sold annually. The grant assigned it is 3,000 marks. 

5. The Chemical Laboratory. This was founded in 1850 with the 
object of promoting investigation into general problems of chemical 
technics, of answering and solving the difficulties of private inquirers 


by analytic and synthetic experiments, and of instructing particular 


specialists in the chemical processes and operations of the greatest 
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practical importance in their several branches of manufacture ; further, 
of giving courses in chemistry to whole groups of such specialists in 
their evening leisure, paying special attention to their most pressing 
requirements. The Laboratory has at its disposal a grant of 11,160 
marks. In forty-seven years (1851-97) 25,613 investigations were 
made. There were courses in chemistry held in 1884 for soapboilers, 
in 1885, 1890; 1891 for workers in metals; in 1886 for house- painters, 
in 1887 for photographers, in 1888 and 1889 for brewers, coopers, and 
distillers, in 1896 for bakers, &c. 

6. The Literary organ of the Central Board. This is entitled 
the Gewerbeblatt aus Wiirttemberg, started January 1, 1849. The 
Royal Commission for secondary technical schools is represented on 
its staff. The editor is the President of the Central Board, the post 
now held by Dr. von Gaupp. The Gewerbeblatt makes the world of 
industrial readers acquainted with all laws and ordinances specially 
affecting commerce and manufactories. The Central Board keeps 
it informed of its own proceedings, as well as of the proceedings of 
factory inspectors,! of the Chambers of Commerce and Trade and 
of the Trade Unions.? It also publishes all the more important 
consignments for the collection of models, for the art collections, and 
the additions made to the library. Thus the public is always exactly 
acquainted with whatever novelties are made accessible to them, The 
Gewerbeblatt, again, publishes the patents assigned to Wiirttemberg 
inventors, gives intelligence concerning important technical progress, 
and takes heed more especially of the needs of the smaller industries 
by accepting technical notices and practical counsels. 

Further, the Central Board has worked for the diffusion of 
industrial and mercantile technical knowledge, partly by the production 
of new books, or by procuring the translation into German of foreign 
works, partly by assisting in the diffusion of writings published else- 
where in Germany. To give details would take us too far afield. 

Again, in order to perfect workmanship in certain artistic trades, 
higher mechanics’ institutes have been established with the advice 
and co-operation of the Central Board,—a combination of school 
and workshop. These include the Technical School of spinning, weav- 
ing, and needlework at Reutlingen, opened in 1856, and supported by 
the Government, the town of Reutlingen, and a joint stock company 
(called from 1877 onward the ‘‘ Webschulverein, Reutlingen ”’). 
Since then it has been ever on the increase. The object of the 
school is to turn out efficient manufacturers, draughtsmen, master- 


These inspectors are members of the Central Board, and it is their duty to 
sce that the laws regulating the work of children and young persons and women are 
carried out, and to watch over the personal safety of the workers. 

* The trade unions (Gewerbe-vereine) are free local associations of tradesmen 
representing common trade interests, In their limited range of influence they do 
much useful work for trade. They form collectively the ‘‘ League of Wiirttemberg 
Trade Unions,” embracing 128 trade unions, with a membership of 20,000. 
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weavers, &c., both as to theory and as to practice, in the whole field 
of woven, spun, stitched,'and knitted goods; also to enable young 
merchants and dealers, who wish to do business in the raw materials 
and made-up goods of the textile industry, to acquire the necessary 
special: knowledge. The Central Board supplies the school with 
the requisite new apparatus and pays the teaching staff in part. The 
institute, which is one of the most frequented of its kind, has so far 
had over 1,400 pupils, coming from Wirttemberg, the rest of 
Germany, also from Russia, America, and Asia. The outlay made 
by the Central Board on behalf the Reutlingen school amounts in 
1899 to 26,500 marks. 

Other Textile Schools supported by the Central Board are 
that of Heidenheim for foot-looms and jacquard weaving (receiving 
8,300 marks), that of Laichingen, for linen manufacture (receiving 
2,500 marks), that of Sindelfingen (700 marks), of Westerheim and 
Sontheim (850 marks). 

In 1900 another Technical School will be opened, namely in 
Schwenningen for delicate mechanics, watchmaking and _ electro- 
mechanics at a cost, for the erection only, of 105,000 marks. (Of 
this 65,000 are contributed by the municipality of Schwenningen and 
by specially interested persons, 40,000. by the Central Board. The 
latter contributes another 20,000 marks to equip the school, and 
23,000 annually for current expenditure, the muncipality defraying 
2,000 annually.) Another impending enterprise is the erection of a 
Tannery School. 

Moreover the Central Board has aided and encouraged the es- 
tablishing of industrial museums in several towns:—Ulm, Gmiind, 
Heilbronn, Spaichingen contributing in 1899 a sum of 3,000 marks. 

But all this does not even yet exhaust the efforts of the Central 
Board. It has sought further to influence industrial activity 
directly. Herein an instructive precedent in large-scale undertakings 
had been given to the Wiirttemberg world of industry by the estab- 
lishment of State mines and foundries, and State salt works, as 
well as by grants in aid to various private industrial establishments. 
These are now in full vigour, among them being the machine factory of 
Esslingen, the bleaching works at Weissenau, the straw plaiting at 
Schramberg, the jewellery works of Erhardt and Sons at Gmiind, 
the powder factory at Rottweil, &c. The Central Board, for its part, 
undertook to induce different firms, on the condition of receiving 
grants in aid from the State, to procure for themselves new machinery, 
apparatus and expert foreign workmen. Smaller machines and tools 
were provided by the Central Board outright, and deposited in 
turn at workshops to be used and copied. In this way the Central 
Board has intervened in several branches of industry to support 
and to co-operate. For example, one of the most flourishing industries 
in the country, the knitting (‘‘tricot’’) trade is to be traced to thie 
action of the Central Board in introducing the ‘circular stool” 
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method. Again, it undertook half the cost of introducing knitting 
machines in 1869. 

Similarly the Central Board has done much to stimulate com- 
merce, especially the export trade. The company of the ‘ Wiirttem- 
bergische Handels-gesellschaft in Stuttgart ’’ was virtually founded by 
it in 1853, with a Government grant of 50,000 marks (dissolved in 
1871), and greatly quickened the export business of the country.! 

Finally the Central Board is a permanent Government agency in 
the event of exhibitions. One of its chief functions is to arrange and 
direct industrial exhibitions, to see that Wiirttemberg is fitly repre- 
sented, and to send to them competent experts. Thus the organisation 
and the success of the industrial exhibitions at Ulm, 1871, at Stutt- 
gart, 1881, of the exhibition of electro-plating and artistic crafts at 
Stuttgart, 1896, as well as of various minor exhibitions in the country, 
is due to the Central Board. As early as the Universal Exhibition in 
London, 1851, Wiirttemberg through its industry was largely and pro- 
perly represented, and was highly commended. The same may be 
said of other International exhibitions: Paris 1855, 1867, 1878, 1889 ; 
London, 1862, Moscow, 1872, Vienna, 1873. And the Central Board 
enabled many artisans to visit these exhibitions by pecuniary help. 
Its outlay in connection with the Chicago Exhibition was 40,000 
marks; 30,000 are voted for the forthcoming show at Paris in 1900. 

The Central Board takes a special interest in coming to the aid 
of manual industry wherever the competitive struggle with factory 
production is very keen. It makes monetary advances to guilds and 
associations of workers in minor industries to enable them to procure 
motors and machinery, to domestic industries, and to co-operative 
societies for credit, raw materials, distribution, and production. On 
such it spends, in 1899, 7,000 marks. In the same way it supports 
the Chambers of Handicraft,? and other associations of the kind, 
whose object it is to maintain the cause of small-scale industry. To 
these it contributes in 1899 5,000 marks. 

Following the example of other countries (Baden and Switzerland) 


A considerable share in the progressive development of the national export 
trade is due to the Exhibition of Export Patterns and Models (Exportmusterlager), 
established in 1882 by a society of larger manufacturers. It contains a collection 
of every kind of manufactured goods and models, publishes catalogues in all 
languages, has an affiliated branch at Hamburg, and representatives in twenty- 
four of the most important commercial centres in the world. Hence it is able to 
give its members the most valuable information. 

* These Chambers of Handicraft (Handwerks-Kammern) will shortly, in con- 
sequence of imperial legislation, be called into existence in every state of the German 
Empire. They are legally sanctioned bodies, representing handicraftsmen. And 
it is their function to assist government and municipal boards in promoting 
handicraft, to regulate and supervise apprenticeship, and to organise advanced 
industrial and technical training for masters, employees, and apprentices. In 
Wurttemberg four such chambers are to be established. The Central Board will 
contribute 12,000 mks. towards the cost of erection, and 5,000 annually towards 
current expenditure. ; 
ss 2 
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the Central Board contributes sums (7,000. marks in 1899) to em- 
ploying manufacturing experts to train apprentices systematically 
under certain conditions. And in order to gain a permanent view of 
the training of apprentices, and stir up both masters and apprentices 
to carry on that training efficiently, the Central Board organizes 
periodical exhibits of apprentices’ work over the whole country, 
and gives prizes. To these ends 3,000 marks have been voted in 1899. 
The Board also starts courses of instruction, in which masters and 
men can get systematically taught in their respective trades by 
experts, and, in particular, be made acquainted with new methods and 
instruments. To this 6,000 marks have been voted in 1899. Finally 
the Central Board has appointed a peripatetic teacher whose 
duty it is to give lectures about the country on technical and 
economic questions and bring home to different industrials such tech- 
nical progress as will ensure improvement in their work. To this he 
must add the inspection of the Government apprentice schools and 
assistance in the apprentices’ exhibitions. 6000 marks were voted 
hereto in 1899, And 4000 marks towards aiding workers in minor 
industries by means of travel, and of attendance at technical 
schools. 

II. Technical education in Wiirttemberg is the object of special 
fostering, unquestionably more so than in any other German State. 
As early as 1825 technical schools were opened on Sundays to give 
special public instruction to such of the growing generation 
as were intended for an industrial life. In these a modest amount of 
geometrical and applied drawing was taught, as well as arithmetic, 
composition and letter writing. In 1846 there were secondary (tech- 
nical). schools in 69 towns and villages with an aggregate of 4500 
scholars. In 1853 technical instruction was organized by the appoint- 
ment of the ‘‘ Royal Commission for Technical Secondary Schools.” 
This was composed of representatives of the Central Board and of 
the ‘‘ Royal Board of Studies (Studienbehdrde),” the chairman being 
the President of the Central Board. Under its direction munici- 
palities were soon competing with each other in the erection of techni- 
cal schools, The following are subordinate to the Commission ;— 

(1) The Technical Secondary Schools and Schools of Drawing which 
are intended to supply youths of over fourteen years, apprentices and 
artisans, in return for school fees, with the requisite training to qualify 
them for a career in manufactures, commerce and domestic economy. 
This is given partly in the daytime, partly and chiefly on free evenings 
and on Sundays. In 1895 the number of the schools was 228 with a 
total of 17,235 scholars. The subjects taught are arithmetic, mathema- 
tics, chemistry, physics, drawing, modelling, letter writing, composition, 
foreign languages, and political economy. 

The Trade Unions (v. supra) have merited much praise in their 
attitude towards these secondary schools, The Central Board, in 
its turn, endeavours to assist them through its collections (v. supra) 
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as well as by training and supporting efficient teachers in drawing and 


modelling. 

(2) The Girls’ Secondary Schools (of which in 1895-6 there were 
sixteen in as many towns, with a total of 915 scholars) give instruction 
in book-keeping, business composition, commercial arithmetic, with a 
view of making girls independent bread winners. 

(3) The School of Female Industries, in 1895-6, numbered twenty-two 
in as many towns with a total of 3,549 scholars. The model for these 
was the school at Reutlingen, founded in 1868 and now one of the most 
select institutions of its kind. This is conducted in five divisions ; 
knitting and weaving and hand-sewing, machining, dressmaking, and 
embroidery. There are also courses in landscape painting, flower- 
making, fine laundering, book-keeping, singing and dancing. 

To these three kinds of secondary schools the Government makes a 
grant (1899) of 317,000 marks. There are periodical school exhibitions, 
the first having been held in 1850. It is not easy to appreciate enough 
the aid and stimulus they give to industrial and secondary education. 

The Commission on Technical Secondary Schools has also to super- 
vise industrial and commercial pupils’ examinations. To establish 
sucht examinations was one of the first cares of the Central Board in 
its earnest conviction of the importance of a good industrial training. 
The apprentices’ examinations established by the Society of Arts in 
England served as the model. In 1881 the Central Board drafted a 
plan for a system of voluntary apprentices’ examinations, whicl:, 
revised in 1885, is still in force. In 1898 industrial examinations were 
held in eighty towns, and commercial examinations in seventeen. 
They are taken over chiefly by the Trade Unions, the Central Board 
contributing a subsidy. The subjects for the industrial examinations 
are reading, composition, arithmetic, industrial book-keeping, knowledge 
in commodities, drawing, any one kind of practical work ; for the 
commercial examinations the subjects are commercial correspondence 
and arithmetic, book-keeping, practical commercial knowledge. 


The state protection of industry and commerce is not exhausted by 
the Central Board and the Royal Commission on Technical. Educa 
tion. There are finally the measures taken by Government on beualf 
of schools and in the field of economics, especially in the matter 
of transport and communication, in the interests of industry and 
commerce. Special mention is due to the higher State Technical 
Institutes, which in the attention of the Ministry come next only to the 
Church and Education. These are (i) the Polytechnicin Stuttgart with its 
six sections :—architecture, engineering, machine-construction, chem- 
ical technology, mathematics and natural sciences, and general culture ; 
in 1895-6 the number of teachers was eighty-two, of scholars, 683, 
249 of whom were not of Wiirttemberg. (ii) The School of Building in 
all its branches, both for constructors and for workmen (joiners and 
masons, glaziers, locksmiths, &c.); in 1895-6 there were 46 
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teachers, 1147 scholars. (iii) The School of Artistic Crafts in five os 
sections :—furniture, modelling, wood-carving, decorative art-work, f 
drawing, The annual state grant to (i) is 326,000 marks, to (ii) . 
173,300 ; to (iii) 53,500. si 

Finally we must mention the ‘‘ Kénig Karl Jubilium Stiftung, ’— pee 
the Jubilee Institute founded in memory of King Charles, with an 20 
endowment of 528,000 marks to be applied to agricultural and indus- 3 6 
trial objects. In the latter connection grants are made to support yal 
existing, or introduce new, branches of domestic industry in poor ee 
communities. For instance 3,610 marks were voted in 1898. Again, wit 
money is given in the form of travelling scholarships to specially det 
gifted young persons entering on a commercial or technological career, bai 
seven such having received between them 2,050 marks in 1898. Ah 
Pecuniary support is also given to arrangements for the promotion 
of small industries, and, finally, medals are assigned to workmen and foll 
servants for a long term of steady service. 

The outlay made by the State on behalf of industry and commerce ihe 
amounts, in 1899, to 1,186,360 marks. Of these, 316,560 were voted i 
to the Central Board, 317,000 to the industrial secondary schools, wi 
552,800 to the higher technical colleges. To agriculture were voted a 
1,385,171 marks (526,200 to the Royal Central Board of Agri- a 
culture, 40,000 to the veterinary organisation, 160,000 to insurance i 
against hail, 329,843 to horse breeding, and to agricultural colleges “i 
329,128 marks). The aggregate current need of the State for the year spr 
1899 is reckoned at 80,750,000 marks. The 

Statistics show us the results of this State protection :— “ai 

had 

1829, 1835, 1852. 1861. 1875, 1882. 1805, 9% 

Population ...... 1,562,233 1,571,012 1,733,263 1,720,708 1,881,505 1,971,118 2,070,662 on 

Number of per- | 18,: 

sons actively futt 

engaged in 

industry and the 
commerce ... 192,000 196,256 227,774 268,890 287,985 312,741 395,828 

Number of in- ? a 

dustrial firms -- a _- 100,225 - 144,978 129,609 e 

Number of com- und 

mercial firms -- — = 21,743 ae 39,137 46,582 trai 

: : : silk 

The population in 1829—1895 increased by 33 per cent., the aa 
persons actively engaged in industry and commerce in the same period “il 
by 106 per cent. ideo 

The falling off in 1882-95, in the number of industrial firms is due val 
to the growth of large concerns and of the factory system militating ‘Ve 
against the existence of small firms. The number of firms employing ah 
more than five assistants increased, during that period, from 3,036 to are 
5,791, that is by 2,755=91 per cent., while the total number of Dias 
persons engaged in those firms increased from 81,348 to 172,913, that eel 
is, by 91,565=112-5 per cent. The number of factories with 200— eal 
1,000 hands was, in 1895, no less than 119 (in 1882 it was only 51), 
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with a total complement of 39,126 hands. The number of factories 
employing 1,000 and upwards was four, with a total complement of 
6,559 hands (in 1882 there were none). 

In 1840 there were only two steam engines in the whole of Wiit- 
temberg, not taking railway locomotives into account. In 1861 there 
were 273 with a horse-power of 3,226; in 1879, 1228, horse-power 
20,000 ; in 1895, 1884, horse-power 51,103. Besides these there are 
3,915 firms using water-power, 650 using gas, 136 using petroleum, ten 
using heated air, 221 using benzine, one using compressed air, 168 
using electricity. Altogether 6,663 industrial concerns using motors, 
with an aggregate horse-power of 103,619. In spite of the national 
deficiency in coal mines, steam has found its way into the remotest 
valleys of the Black Forest and over the plateau of the Suabian 
Alps. 

If we now select certain branches of manufacture we find as 
follows :— 

Whereas, up to the fifties, Wiirttemberg was almost wholly depen- 
dent on foreign sources for machinery and even motors, she has now 
important firms turning out motors and specialised machinery not 
only so as to supply her own need, but also finding a considerable 
export, In 1852 for instance there were seventeen such factories with 
984 workmen. There are now 94, on a large scale, employing 9,000 
workmen. Withthe construction of these fundamental machines go 
hand-in-hand the iron and metal industries in general. LIron-foundries 
spread over the country and refined on their own_ processes. 
The hardware factories took on large dimensions and, developing 
healthily, found a world-wide demand in the markets to which they 
had access. (In 1852 there were 99 factories with an aggregate of 
2,890 hands; in 1895 there were 558 large firms employing in all 
18,545 hands.) A new outcome of machine-construction with a great 
future before it is the electro-technical factories (of which, in 1895, 
there were twelve with 693 hands). 

Industries have expanded on an imposing scale which, while they 
long ago took root in the country, could only attain to vigorous growth 
under the effects of the application of machinery and well organised 
transport and communication. For instance, of textile manufactures, 
silk-spinning in Wiirttemberg is very highly developed. Again, 
stockinette (tricot) weaving by-machinery is carried on in establish- 
ments of first-class productive capacity, both in several towns and 
also in the country—so much so in the latter case that districts which 
were almost wholly given over to agriculture have, in a few years, 
become notable centres of industry. The linen industry, too, estab- 
lished over 300 years ago, and long faimed for excellence, has taken 
a higher flight, thanks to the State having established the school of 
weaving at Laichingen (v. supra). In 1852 there were 14 factories 
with 160 hands, in 1895 there were 4,002 firms, 35 being on a large 
scale with 1,477 hands. The cotton industry, with its auxiliary 
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manufactures :—bleaching, dyeing, printing, and dressing—has under- 
gone a grand development. In 1852 there were 77 factories with 
8,499 hands; in 1895, 135 large firms with 15,919 hands. Corset- 
weaving is carried out by Wiirttemberg for nearly the whole of 
Germany. In the manufacture of felt hats Wiirttemberg has 
succeeded in freeing the German demand from imports from France 
and England. (In 1895 there were eight large firms with 1260 hands.) 
In the chemical industry the manufacture of alkaloids at Stuttgart 
ranks as the best in Germany. World-wide, too, is the reputation of 
the chicory works at Ludwigsburg, the powder works at Rottweil, 
the small arms factory at Oberndorf, the watchmaking at Schramberg, 
the harmonium works at Trossingen, the manufacture of surgical 
instruments at Tuttlingen, as well as that of the Wiirttemberg 
pianoforte makers. In 1861 there were 79 firms in the country engaged 
in the manufacture of mathematical, physical, and surgical instruments, 
employing 179 workmen ; in 1875 these had increased to 348 and 1,054 
respectively ; in 1895, to 437 and 1,859 respectively. The manufacture of 
cement has been brought to the highest rank, and is carried on by 32 
firms with 1,664 workmen. 

Artistic industries carried on by factory labour and all hand- 
wrought manufactures of an artistic nature have received a powerful 
impulse through the consciously directed efforts of the Central 
Board and the Board of Industrial Education in connection with 
it. They have taken something of an ideal character and are 
permeated by artistic endeavour and artistic competency. A very 
prominent position among such industries is taken by the manu- 
facture of furniture. The increase of 9:3 per cent. in the population 
between 1861 and 1875 has’ been accompanied by an increase in 
firms occupied with furniture making and joinery of 30 per cent., 
and of 59 per cent. in the number of workers. And the number of 
furniture factories and of the hands employed increased during 
1852-95 from 3 to 99 and from 100 to 4,180 respectively. The Wiirt- 
temberg furniture industry is in request abroad, especially when the 
demand is for excellence of quality and quickness of execution. At 
the last Paris and Copenhagen exhibitions the “intarsia’” work of 
the Wiirttemberg wood carving was much admired. In the pro- 
duction of gold and silver goods the artistic. achievements of Wiirt- 
temberg (at Gmiind and Heilbronn) have conquered the world. (In 
1852 Wiirttemberg had 25 manufactories and 798 workmen.) In 1895 
there were 71 large firms, with 2,954 workmen. 

One of the specialities of Stuttgart—a workshop in decorative 
bronze work—is unsurpassed in Germany. Its head is an old student 
of the Stuttgart school of artistic manufacture. The same may be 
said of the brass foundry for casting monuments at Stuttgart, where 
some of the most remarkable products of brass work are executed. 
The fostering care of the School of Artistic Crafts for metal and 
leather work, ivory-carving, artistic forge work, and textile work (art 
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DOMESTIC SERVANTS IN GERMANY 








needlework, art weaving, papier maché work), is well repaid by the 
excellence attained by these departments. ‘‘Graphic’’ industries, 
moreover, are highly developed in Wiirttemberg. In 1895 there were 
631 firms, 55 of them on a large scale with 2,667 workmen. And in 
the book trade Stuttgart’s place is second only to Leipzig. 

Wiirttemberg is thus a tine example of the way in which, under the 
rule of sagacious and benevolent kings, through the indefatigable 
working together in faith and hope of a clear-sighted Government and 
of a people that are game to work and rejoicing in their work, trade 
and industry have been brought to a high pitch of development. 

Orro TRUDINGER, 
Translated by C. A. Foury. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. —Das Kénigreich Wiirttemberg. Herausgegeben von dem Kinig- 
lichen statistischen Landesamt in Stuttgart. Stuttgart, 1884-6.—Die industrielle 
Entwicklung im Kénigreich Wiirttemberg, und das Wirken seiner Zentralstelle fiir 
Gewerbe und Handel. Von L. Vischer. Stuttgart, 1875.—Wiirttemberg und sein 
Kinig, 1864-1889. Festgabe zum 25 jdhrigen Regierungsjubildum des Kinigs Karl von 
Wiirttemberg. Abschnitt iiber Gewerbe und Handel. Von H. Giessler, Professor an 
der Konig! : Baugewerkeschule in Stuttgart.—Die Entstehung und Entwicklung 
dev gewerblichen Fortbildungschulen in Wiirttemberg. Herausgegeben von der 
Kiniglichen Kommission fur die gewerblichen Fortbildungsschulen. I1. Auflage, 
1889.—Das k. Wiirttembergische Landesgewerbemuseum in Stuttgart. Festschrift 
zur Kinweihung des Neuen Museumgebdudes. 1896. 


DoMESTIC SERVANTS IN GERMANY. 
THEIR Economic, SociaAn AND LEGAL Position. 


Very few German products escape the stigma of inferiority to 
which everything ‘‘ Made in Germany”’ seems to be doomed in this 
country. One expects to find philosophy and music amongst the 
exceptions, but it comes as a surprise that an article so much abused 
in the Fatherland as the German servant girl, should be appreciated 
in Old England. Is it the old story of the Prophet who is without 
honour in his own country? Or is it that the product grows better 
when transplanted to a new soil? Or is it, after all, comparing two 
evils, the English and the German servant, of which the latter is the 
sinaller? Be this as it may, the German Hausfrau will hardly join in 
the praise of her servants, and if the one and a quarter million house- 
holders who keep domestic servants in Germany were to give their 
opinion on the matter, there would probably be a chorus of 
lainentation. 

The demand for domestic servants exceeds the supply, and very 
naturally this state of things is reflected in the relationship between 
employer and worker. Inferior workers enter the profession, and the 
increased demand is accompanied by diminished skill. The deficiency 
in the supply is even bound to grow for some time to come. Germany 
has not yet finished her transition from an agricultural to an industrial 
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state; and the high tide of German industry, carrying with it growing 
wealth; increases on the one hand the demand for servants, and ab- 
sorbs, on the other hand, more and more female workers from town 
and country. Some of them, to be sure, earn good wages and lead a 
tolerably comfortable life, but the existence of the majority of them is 
anything but enviable, and a very great part of these workers are con- 
tinually struggling for a livelihood. Why, then, do they not take up 
some other employment, where scarcity prevails? How is it that they 
do not swell the army of domestic servants? Economic reasons cannot 
deter the female workers from this employment. Domestic servants 
have shelter and food ; they are more steadily employed than indus- 
trial workers, and are considerably better paid. They work under 
more healthy conditions, and are, on the whole, physically better 
developed and stronger than the factory workers. The family life of 
the future, too, will benefit by women being employed as domestic 
servants. A woman who gains her living in this way knows better how 
to keep house than a girl who, from her childhood, has been used to 
work ina factory or behind a counter. There are exceptions, of course, 
but on the whole this argument will hold good. 

Considering that neither on economic nor on hygienic grounds ave 
girls drawn away from domestic service, it will be clear that the dis- 
inclination for the profession has its root in the peculiar nature of the 
employment. The close dependence on the family of the employer, 
the lack of freedom, the badly defined work, the irregularity of work- 
ing hours render domestic service unpopular in Germany, as everywhere 
else. Whilst there is the ardent desire on the one side to acquire and 
to keep an assistant willing to make herself familiar with the require- 
ments of tlhe house, there is a remarkable lack of inclination on the 
side of the other party to fall in with these desires, to attach herself to 
the family, and, above all, to remain in her place. No mistress would 
ever dream of changing her servants simply for the sake of a change ; 
with the servants, however, this reason is quite a common one, and it 
forms a constant column in their reference books. In fact, it is not 
etiquette to remain any length of time in the same place. Statistics 
prove this. Berlin, in 1895, numbered 67,089 servants who changed 
their places 82,988 times: thus each girl had about 1} places per year, 
or, in other words, remained in her place about 93 months, and it may 
be safely taken that things have grown worse since then. The general 
dissatisfaction with the servant girl is not new in Germany. Some 
fifty years ago it attracted the attention of social observers. Friedrich 
Sass (in his book Berlin in seiner neuesten Entwickelung) speaks, in 
1846, of the tendency to prefer girls from the country, in order to 
avoid the ‘‘ tricks” to which the Berlin girls are prone; and the well- 
known philanthropist Lette, in 1859, warns the Berlin Hausfrauen to 
check their servants, but at the same time to study them, in order to 
make them more interested in their work and to induce them to take 
advantage of their favourable economic position. ‘‘ Thrifty servants,” 
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he says, ‘‘can save and do save, and experience shows that a great 
number of them invest their wages in the Municipal Savings Bank.” ! 

Nowadays the economic superiority of the servants over other classes 
is even greater than in Lette’s time. Frau Elizabeth Gnauck-Kuehne 
states the weekly wages of a factory girl in the cardboard and box- 
making trade in Berlin to be 5 to 7 sh., in the paper trade 9 to 12 sh.? 
According to the researches of Mr. O. Weigert,* which have been con- 
firmed by official investigations, the average wages of home workers 
in the Berlin mantle trade are 6.83 marks (6s. 10d.) per week, and for 
factory workers 9.60 marks (9s. 7d.) for six working days of tento sixteen 
hours, and it will easily be seen that even the best paid amongst these 
labourers cannot cover more than the bare necessities of life, and even 
that only as long as the work lasts. 

There are not anything like complete statistics to hand with regard 
to domestic servants, but the Municipal Labour Bureau of Wurzburg 
has undertaken the vaiuable task of ascertaining the yearly wages of 
domestic servants of South Germany, from the report of which the 
following is an extract: 


General Servant, Cook, 
Frankfurt-on-the-Maine ......... 8 to 12 15 to 24 
RVLIMINIGIaI ceca oie tae on nventindoees § ,, 12 15 ,, 24 
oo ui digas us edieols a 8 ,, 12 
Wiesbaden......... Selina nr cic ete to. &o 15 ,,. 94 
Dibrimnsiidtcs ches conscess cc o2cc 9 ., Bf 1S ., 18 
ISGISCRSIRUTORN: <..5.65.dd se hovsocsss 6 ,, 10 24 30 


Irom personal investigation the writer can add :— 


General Servant. Cook. Housemaid. 
& & & £ & £ & 
[SCT 1) appear pega 7 to 13. 10 10 to 18 9 to 12 


(If fresh from the 
country without 
knowing any 


housework) ... 6,, 9 O 
Strassburg in Alsace 10 ,, 12 0 12 ,, 15 9, 12 
CONIGNC. 35 siccuconaes 1G ..,.13 @ IS) ., Se . FE, Is 


In addition to these figures there is the Christmas box to be considered 
which in Germany plays a substantial part, and in Berlin, for instance, 
is on an average 20 per cent. of the wages. The custom of giving it in 
money is becoming more and more popular. 

Comparing these conditions with those of a factory girl in the 
Berlin box-making trade, earning, as we have seen, on an average si 


1 Die soziale Lage der arbeitenden Klassen in Berlin, von Dr. E, Hirschberg, 
Berlin, 1897. 


2 Schmoller’s Jahrouch, 1896, 20. *® Das Gewerbegericht, 1896, 6. 
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marks per week, we find that her yearly earnings, provi7ed that her 
employment lasts throughout the year, amount to 312 marks. A slack 
time, however, of six weeks within the year is a very moderate allow- 
ance, and would reduce her yearly income to £13 16s. (276 marks). 
Factory workers in the Berlin mantle trade who can hardly be called un- 
skilled labourers, would earn in fifty-two weeks at the rate of 9.60 per 
week, 499:20 marks per annum. In this trade, however, at least ten 
weeks of slackness are to be allowed for, reducing the yearly earnings 
to £20 3s. 2d. (403-20 marks). Taking domestic servants, the maid-of- 
all-work is usually classed amongst the unskilled labourers, but even 
those who enter the profession practically as apprentices, not knowing 
even the rudiments of the work, are paid in Berlin as shown above, 
at the rate of £6 to £9, or on an average, 





Es. 

oral ake). 6.5 .<0256 cies cesasiansocasavecls doce searice aeem 
Add to this a Christmas box of 20 per cent. on her 

PURER RY operas ea evan ena wien i seaa emia ot apa Gunion eu neneoee 1 10 
Board and lodging, which is reckoned in Berlin legally 

RE SR PARE SE ROE NY acicinvivesacsniarvevceterceicess 18 5 

si AS) 1 ere 27 5 


This shows that even the most unskilled of the unskilled domestic 
servants earns 35 per cent. more than the skilled industrial worker. 
There are, besides, tips, and occasional gifts, which in many cases 
considerably add to the income of a servant, and which additions to 
her earnings the factory girl cannot count upon. 

In other directions, too, the condition of the servant is superior 
She lives in a better room than the factory girl, and she is better fed. 
As a rule the servants have the same food in Germany as their 
employers. Almost everywhere they get beer at their middle-day 
dinner or at supper, or sometimes at both, whilst on the Rhine and in 
Alsace they have wine at their meals like the rest of the family. This, 
however, by no means implies that the German servants are in any 
way prone to intemperance. This evil which seems to be such a 
general complaint in England with regard to domestic servants, is 
hardly known amongst their colleagues in Germany. 

The period for which a servant is hired and the time for notice 
vary almost in each place throughout the empire. In Berlin—pro- 
vided that nothing is agreed to the contrary—both parties may give 
notice every lst or 15th of the month. After some time, if the rela- 
tions prove satisfactory, the Hausfrau will generally secure the treasure 
by arranging a six weeks’ notice (one never hears that such a suggestion 
comes from the servant), which is understood to be six weeks before 
each quarter. Many a sigh of relief flies to heaven after the 15th of 
February, the 15th of May, the 15th of August, or the 15th of November 
has passed without this unwelcome communication. In Strassburg in 
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Alsace these notice times, viz.: six weeks before each quarter comes in 
ipsc facto, after the first fortnight, which is considered a time of 
approval. In Mecklenburg the servants are hired per year, and both 
parties have to stick to it, for that time, for better or worse. In South 
Germany notice at the beginning of each quarter (lst of January, 
April, July and October) seems to prevail. The old custom of giving 
handsel, when hiring a servant, is still almost general, 3 marks (the 
old thaler) being the standard coin for it, and in some places, as for 
instance in Cologne, this must be renewed at the end of each year, 
implying that the connection is to be continued for another twelve 
months. The servant, when hired, in return for handsel, delivers her 
reference book to her new mistress, which, however, does not yet contain 
a reference from her present place, if she is still in service. After 
having been in her new situation a week or two, she gets her reference 
book back in order to obtain the entry from her last mistress. This 
affords a welcome opportunity for several afternoons out (mistresses are 
never found at home the first time), and sometimes an even more wel- 
come chance of getting possession of the book. In the regular course, 
the book is supposed to be handed back to the present mistress and to 
remain with her until notice is given by either side. But it is not for 
everybody to adhere to such pedantic matters as notice times. Once 
possessed of her book, a girl might leave the house in the dark, and 
would probably consider herself thoughtful in breaking the news to 
her mistress by some tender lines left behind. But even without 
having the book, such occurrences are not infrequent. In such cases 
the reference book is “lost,” and the same happens, if the reference is 
considered unsatisfactory. The inquiries of the police~-to whom the 
service book has to be presented at each change—are not very search- 
ing, and the official publication of lost books only costs one shilling. 
This accounts for the fact that more than 1,000 reference books per 
year are ‘lost’? in Berlin.! The porter of the house or his wife is 
frequently the cause of perpetual change of servants, and sometimes 
domestic peace is not to be secured before a change of domicile has 
taken place, when no intimidation to the new servant is to be feared. 
In small places, where only one or two registries are in existence, 
sometimes a kind of stigma would be attached to a mistress even after 
a few changes. In larger places the Municipal Labour Bureaux have, 
in some cases with great success, taken up the exchange of labour 
even in this field. In Wiirzburg, for instance, where roughly 3,000 
servant-keeping households are in existence, not less than 2,351 
mistresses applied to the Municipal Registry in 1898, whilst 1,650 
servants were on the books, and 1,162 were placed. These figures 
speak for themselves of the retrogression of the professional registries.” 
Munich, Stuttgart, and other places, show also remarkable success, 

' Dr. E. Hirschberg, Die soziale Lage, etc. Berlin, 1897. 

* IT, Geschiifts-Bericht des Stédtischen Arbeitsamts, Wiirzburg, 1 Januar bis 31 
Dezember 1898. - 
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In Posen special arrangements are made for personal interviews 
between mistresses and servants.! It may be mentioned that the 
Municipal Labour Bureaux act without charge to either party. In 
Berlin, although highly successful on the whole, the Public Labour 
Bureau is not popular amongst domestic servants. This is partly due 
to the fact that the private servant registries have in this city developed 
on a remarkably solid basis. Naturally there are also private registries 
in Berlin of the other type, but the bulk of servants is supplied by a 
few firms —until recently by one firm in the Friedrich Strasse, which, in 
1892, found situations for 62,000 servants. A strange sight they offer, 
standing there on show at certain hours daily, each with her servant's 
book in her hand. If not fastidious, they are soon secured as a new 
star on the domestic firmament. The charges of this office are equal 
for both parties, namely 1s. each. These Bureaux are largely patron- 
ised by the middle classes, whilst the superior servants, the skilled 
labourers, are supplied by offices of a more private character, the 
charges of which vary from 3 marks to 6 marks, or the advertisement 
columns of the newspaper are used as an intermediary. 

How servants are treated in Germany can hardly be answered in 
general terms. Owing to the peculiar nature of the occupation, the 
servant’s life is governed not only by the individual conditions of the 
employer, the habits, means and size of the family, the style of the 
house, &c., but perhaps even more by the disposition of the mistress. 
In some houses they are treated very stiffly, and have to fulfil their 
duties almost with the servility of an English servant. On the whole, 
however, one may say that something of the patriarchal relations of 
former times has survived in Germany. In small towns and in the 
country they are frequently addressed by the familiar ‘‘ Du,” and to 
address a servant by anything but her Christian name is absolutely un- 
known. The visible mark of class distinction, as expressed by the 
uniform of the English servant, is another thing rarely seen in the 
Fatherland. In some neighbourhoods the picturesque national costume 
has still lingered on, as, for instance, in Alsace, in the Spreewald, and 
in some parts of the Thuringia, &c., and in some places or houses the 
English servant’s cap may be found. Generally, however, there are 
no restrictions on a servant with regard to her dress, and frequently 
discarded dresses of the mistress are transferred to her, effecting in 
many cases a welcome saving. In some neighbourhoods, for instance 
in Cologne, it is the custom for all aprons to be supplied by the mistress, 
and great luxury is displayed in the matter of aprons in serving at 
dinner. 

Like her mistress, the German servant works harder, as a rule, 
than her English colleague, which is partly due to the more compli- 
cated character of the German household. A regular summer holiday 
is an unknown factor in the servant’s life, although she may occasionally 
get leave for a week or two to see her friends. The ‘day out” usually 


1 Der Arbeitsmarkt, Berlin 1898, No. 4. 
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consists of a Sunday afternoon every fortnight, the Sunday as a day of 
amusement on the Continent, being taken by choice. Out she goes 
with her follower, whom every servant girl is understood to have. 
They may change, but one of them eventually secures her for life by 
marriage. Every servant-maid, no matter how old or young she be, 
collects a certain amount of household linen and other domestic articles 
with a view to marriage, and presents in this direction are always 
welcome. Notwithstanding the spirit of restlessness amongst domestic 
servants, shown by the frequent change of both their places and 
followers, they are a very much sought-after article in the marriage 
market. Between 1892 and 1895 they represent no less than one- 
fourth of all the women in Berlin who entered matrimony. Very fre- 
quently this is not done before a baby is expected, or even born. The 
number of illegitimate children borne by servants is remarkably high ; 
in Berlin, for instance, they supply a contingent of one-third of all 
illegitimate births.1 Often, however, the children are legitimised after- 
wards by their parents’ marriage. It appears that different ideas of 
what is decent and proper, and a different code of morals, prevail 
amongst the working classes as compared with others. With regard 
to servants, perhaps the great restriction put upon their private life, 
the lack of home privileges and other opportunities of living their own 
life in their own way, accounts for the fact that they, more than others, 
are prone to go wrong. 

The legal position of the Domestic Servant in Germany may be 
called antediluvian ; in fact, if the laws were to be interpreted by the 
letter, or the rights given by the laws taken advantage of, the servant 
in Germany would even nowadays be a kind of slave. Considering 
that the Prussian Code of 8th November, 1810 (dealing specially with 
this class of workers), is still in force, it will be understood that it is 
not overburdened with any modern ideas on the labour question. 
Besides this Code, which at the time covered the whole Prussian 
Monarchy, there are sixteen others in operation in Prussia, as each 
little country that was added to Prussia since 1810 brought its own 
special laws with it for Domestic Servants. Throughout Germany there 
are eighty different Codes in force dealing with the relations between 
employer and servant, most of them granting the employer the right 
of scourging, even now, at the end of the nineteenth century. Another 
unique privilege is that the police is at the employer’s disposal to 
actually coerce the servant to enter the situation, which she once has 
accepted, or to re-enter it, if she has illegally left it, whilst the employer 
failing in corresponding cases, is only bound to make up the damages 
which the servant can prove have been sustained by her. 

These anomalies will be swept away by the new Civil Code for the 
German Empire, which comes into force January 1, 1900. But to 
think that this Code will definitely regulate the relations between 

' Die soziale Lage der arbeitenden Klassen in Berlin, Dr. E, Hirschberg, Berlin, 
1897, 
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employer and servant would be erroneous. With a timidity and 
circumspection sufficient for the preservation of a holy cause, this part 
of the legislation has been relegated to each individual country, and so 
Germany will, even in future, be blessed with—if not eighty—at any 
rate twenty-six Codes for Domestic Servants. 

The great stride, however, which social legislation has made in 
Germany within the last two decades could not entirely ignore this 
class of workers. They are included in the State Insurance for Old 
Age and Disablement, which is of great significance, marking, as it 
were, the first step towards declaring the kitchen a ‘‘ workshop.” In 
the case of servants, this insurance has been turned into a kind of 
savings bank. We have noticed the great tendency amongst them 
towards matrimony. Whenever a female worker throws up her 
employment definitely by reason of marriage, the State allows her to 
choose between continuing her insurance on her own account (while 
hitherto half was paid by the employer and half by the worker) or 
having her part of the subscription refunded. Experience shows that 
the latter course is a popular one. In 1897 more than £130,000 have 
been refunded to 99,816 female workers, amongst whom domestic 
servants form a great part. Their advantage in these cases is again 
greater than that of a factory worker, as it is almost a general custom 
amongst mistresses to pay the whole of the subscription, so that a sum 
is ‘‘ refunded” to the servant which she herself has never paid. The 
domestic servants are further provided for in cases of sickness, partly 
through the State Sick Insurance,! and partly through the Civil Code. 

Other parts of Labour Legislation, however, have not been extended 
to domestic servants. There is no restriction of working hours for 
women and children, no regulation of notice terms, no sanitary pro- 
visions, and, consequently, no inspection. 

To speak of organisation amongst domestic servants, is to speak of 
what does not exist. As a matter of fact, it is even prohibited by 
some of the 80 special codes—here, again, domestic servants furnishing 
the only class of workers for such an exception. But it is more 
of theoretical than practical importance, as there does not seem the 
slightest inclination amongst servants to combine in any organised 
way. No trace of it is yet to be found. Of a servants’ Trade Union, 
of a strike or boycott, amongst these workers, one has never yet heard ; 
and although the difficulties of some mistresses in obtaining sev- 
vants, especially in small places, almost approach a boycott, yet it is 
done in a haphazard way. There is never any attempt at organiscd 
combination.” 


' It is optional for the various States of Germany to include domestic servants, 
and many States have done so. 

* Since this article was written, an attempt to organise domestic servants has 
taken place in Berlin. At the end of July, 1899, a series of meetings for this purpose 
—inaugurated by the Social Democratic party—has been held there, but it remains 
to be seen whether an organisation will really ensue. 
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To sum up, we find domestic servants enjoying in Germany, as 


rt [| in other countries, great economic advantages over other workers. 
$0 They are at a disadvantage compared with them in regard to legal pro- 
ry tection, factory legislation, and, above all, in regard to freedom and 
privacy, and it seems without doubt that the latter causes have to 
in answer for the unpopularity of the profession. We have seen that the 
is disproportion between demand and supply is accompanied by less 
ld skilled workmanship and by the lack of inclination on the worker’s part 
it to fulfil those requirements which, on the part of the employers, are 
[In thought essential or even indispensable. The consequence of these 
of conditions is general dissatisfaction amongst the mistresses and similar 
m discontent amongst servants, which is growing with the spread of demo- 
er cratic and socialistic ideas, which begin to penetrate even this sphere. 
to The Domestic Servant question in Germany may not yet be such a 
le burning one as it is in England or America; but it is certainly not an 
or unimportant one, and students of economy begin to realise the import- 
at ance of it. Palliative measures, such as concessions in the matter of 
hours, improved training, &c., will hardly meet the case, and it will 


probably be true with regard to Germany, as it is of other countries, 
in that nothing short of an entire change inthe elements of the domestic 
system will settle this part of the labour question. 

HENRIETTE JASTROW 
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A NovEL EXPERIMENT IN PROTECTION. 
: THE problem connected with the protection of national industries, 
ng which the Governments of several countries have had to solve at 
= various times, has been mainly this: how to protect the home producer 
oe in the home market against the competition of the foreigner; in other 
an words, how to reserve the home market to the home producer by the 
se exclusion of the foreigner. Upon the people and the Government of 
1. little Greece a more complex problem forced itself for solution six 
a years ago. It was this: how to protect the producer of currants 
- against himself, not in the home, but in the foreign markets. 


od qt is not generally known to the consumers of currants in the 
United Kingdom that this delicious and wholesome fruit thrives and 
prospers only in certain districts of Greece, all attempts to transplant 
ts it in other lands of similar climatic conditions having failed. The 
history of currants goes back to the times of mythology. It is 
as probable tlfat the first wine which mankind ever tasted was made from 
dried grapes, such as currants. As the cradle of the vine, historians 
have successively accepted the lands by the banks of the Euphrates and 
No, 36.—VOL, IX. 5 a 
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by the shores of the Caspian Sea; the valleys of Yemen and of Arabia 
Felix ; the plains of Mingrelia and of Georgia; of Armenia and of 
Tabriz ; of Sennaar and of many other countries. This mass of sup. 
positions is evidently responsible for the general belief that this precious 
as well as beautiful plant was at first reared in the temperate corner of 
Western Asia. It is surmised that the inhabitants of this part of the 
world made their wine, in prehistoric times, from grapes dried in the 
sun; and to the beverage thus obtained they attributed divine origin, 
Hence the ancient Greeks, for several centuries, gave the preference to 
wine made from dried to that made from fresh grapes. Theopompus 
says that the islanders of Chios were the first to plant the vine and to 
make wine from the grape, an art which was imparted to them by 
(Enopeeos, the son of Bacchus, and which they afterwards taught to 
other mortals. Another legend has it that Bacchus taught the art to 
Icarus as a reward for his hospitality to the vine-garlanded god. The 
nectar on the Olympian dinner table is believed to have been nothing 
less than a decoction made of honey and of dried-grape wine.! Pliny, 
writing in the first century of the Christian era, mentions the tiny Greek 
grape, of fine quality and of thin skin. Be this as it may, the Greeks 
of the present day will hear of no other land as the mother of the 
currant vine than the classic plains of Corinth, from which the product 
derives its Greek name, ‘“ Corinthian Raisin’’ (Kopw6taxy Sradis), of 
which the English word currants is, no doubt, a slight corruption. 

During the Turkish occupation of the Peloponnesus the quantity of 
currants produced was very small. In 1825, no more than about 1,000 
tons were exported. In 1831, the production, outside the Ionian 
Islands, was under 2,500 tons. It rose to 6,500 in 1845, to 27,000 in 
1851, and in 1860 to 52,000, including 13,000 from the Jonian Islands. 
In 1871 81,000, and in 1878 101,000 tons were produced. In 1838, 
the production, stimulated by the demand for wine making, of which 
more anon, attained 160,000 tons, and in 1895 it rose to 177,000. 
Since then it has shown a slight diminution. The consumption kept 
pace with the increased production, and, excepting short intervals, the 
cultivation of the currant vine was giving a fair return to those engaged 
in it until the year 1893. 

In 1871, the Hellenic Parliament passed an Act to facilitate the sale 
of national lands in small plots, with the object of promoting the crea- 
tion of a class of peasant proprietors. The State offered the land at a 
very low price, payable in twenty-six yearly instalments, free of interest. 
As soon as the measure was passed all classes of the population, and 
especially the peasants, sent in their applications for allotment. The 
allotment to each citizen was limited to eighty stremmas, equal to about 
nineteen acres. In the following years a large area of this land, chiefly 
in Peloponnesus, was planted with currant vines, and when in the years 
1877—8 these plants began to give full crops, the production overran 
the consumption ; and the supply being in excess of the demand, prices 

' Ariston of Chios. 
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fell to the lowest level on record. In fact, in the spring of 1878, 
currants were offered in the London market at prices scarcely covering 
the freight paid to bring them from Greece. 

At about this time a ‘‘ deus ex machina,” in the person of the French 
wine maker, appeared on the scene to save the Greek currant grower 
from the disastrous effects of his misdirected industry. The phylloxera 
had reduced the French vintage to less than one-half of its former 
yield, and to considerably less than what was required for the consump- 
tion of France itself. Various expedients were resorted to by the 
French wine trade to supply the deficiency, and amongst them was the 
natural and legitimate, and, therefore, the most successful, viz., the 
manufacture of wine from dried currants.! The low price at which the 
currant merchants in London were compelled to sell their currants 
left a large profit to the French, who imported them free of duty and 
made them into wine in the South of France. Their phenomenal 
success stimulated the establishment of large currant-wine factories all 
over France ; and in spite of the imposition of a duty in 1882, equal to 
2s. dd. per ewt., the importation of currants went on increasing year 
by year until in 1889—90, France imported and turned into wine 
more than 70,000 tons of currants, a quantity equal to about one-half 
of the whole production. The fruit was used, not only by the manu- 
facturers, but also, and in a large measure, by the wine growers, who 
had found in it the best material for supplying the deficiency caused 
through their diminished vintage, and the surest and purest strengthener 
of their weak and non-keeping wines. The class, however, to which 
more than to any other, currants proved an immense boon was the 
working class. With the expenditure of a few francs for the purchase 
of the currants, the working man in the large towns was able to make 
his own wine at home, purer and more wholesome than that which the 
wine merchant could offer him at five times the price. 

The French are the best connoisseurs, and, next to the Spaniards, 
the largest wine-drinkers in the world. The wine made from currants 
soon became very popular in France. It was found to be far superior 
to the common natural wines in several respects, and especially in its 
keeping properties. The wine merchants paid higher prices for it than 
for the ordinary wines produced from fresh grapes. Meanwhile, the 
phylloxera had been partly conquered by the replanting of the de- 
vastated vineyards with the American plant, which had shown itself 


') “Le phylloxéra dévastant les vignobles, on chercha un remeéde i ce fléau ; ce 
reméde fut le RAISIN SEC. C’est a lui que beaucoup de nos compatriotes doivent 
davoir toujours eu du vin, quand les vignes dépérissaient dans nos campagnes, 
Les branches sans feuilles, les celliers vides, la futaille employée comme bois de 
chauffage parcequ’on n’avait plus rien pour la remplir; voila quelle était la situ- 
ation lorsque survint le raisin sec, Il apparut véritablement comme un sauveur. 
De fait, il vainquait le phylloxéra en permettant d’attendre plus patiement la fin 
de la maladie ; bien des vignerons furent ainsi préservés de la misére. Grace 4 lui, 
linvasion phylloxérique ne fut pas mortelle pour la viticulture francaise.” (‘* Les 
Raisins Secs.” Préface, v., par Paul de Sorgues et Raymond Berthault, Paris, 1890). 
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proof against the insect. The home production had begun to increase 
and the price to decrease. The wine growers, unable to get for their 
produce as much as they desired, looked out for the cause, and they 
thought that they found it in the foreign product, which a few years 
earlier they had welcomed as a friend and a saviour’. A violent 
agitation was set on foot, and in July 1889, the Chambers were com- 
pelled to yield to the clamour of ignorance, blinded by self-interest, 
and to pass the Griffe Act, known as such by the name of its sponsor, 
the late Senator Griffe. By this law, wine made from currants cannot 
be sold as ‘‘ wine” without the seller incurring heavy penalties and 
imprisonment. The casks containing it must bear a special mark, or 
ticket, with the words ‘‘ Currant Wine’’ in large letters. 

The Griffe law having proved ineffective in raising the price of the 
home wine, the growers made a fresh demand, and the obliging 
legislature yielded again ; and in August, 1890, imposed a manufacturing 
duty on currant wine, equal to 4s. 8d. per ewt. of currants. In spite 
of this heavy duty the use of currants continued, although to a smaller 
extent. In February, 1892, the Meline Protective Tariff, raising the 
duty of almost everything, came into force. This tariff raised the 
import duty on currants from 2s. 4d. to 6s. per ewt., but the manu- 
facturing duty was at the same time reduced to 1s. 7d. per ewt. 
Although the quantity of currants used for wine making had diminished 
materially after 1892, the wine growers continued to denounce currants 
as their arch-enemy and the cause of all their ills, and eventually the 
import duty was again raised to 10s. per cwt. The duty having proved 
insufficient to kill the industry, the last blow was struck by the Turrel 
Act, passed in 1896, which assimilated currant wine to alcohol, and 
thus imposed a further duty, equal to 19s. per cwt., making in all 
30s. 7d., or about 500 per cent. on the original value of the raw material. 
This Act went still further, it subjected the sale of currant wine to the 
regulations and restrictions affecting alcohol. The natural result of 
this persecution immediately followed. All currant-wine factories 
disappeared, and the importation of currants into France was reduced 
to the very small quantities required for eating purposes. 

We have seen that France appeared as a consumer of currants in 
1878, just at the nick of time to put an end toa crisis which threatened 
the existence of the weaker and most numerous class of currant 
growers. As soon as the danger passed and a market appeared to 
have been created for an unlimited quantity of currants at remunera- 
tive prices, this same class devoted itself unremittingly to the increase 
of currant plantations. Lacking the necessary capital, these small 
proprietors borrowed it of small local capitalists, at usurious interest, 
on the mortgage of their estates. So long as the price of their produce 

‘*Les gros propriétaires qui, aux époques sombres ot le phylloxéra ravageait 
leurs vignobles, soutenaient leur situation menacée et augmentaient leur rendement 


au moyen du raisin sec, sont 4 la téte du mouvement et demandent la proscription 
de leur sauveur de la veille.” (‘‘ Les Raisins Secs,” Préface, vii.) 
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kept at a high level and enabled them to pay the interest on their debt 
and to leave a fair margin as a return for their personal labour, all 
went well. The mortgagee received his high interest, and was only too 
pleased to continue the loan. The debtor was confident of the future, 
and his ambition was not how to reduce the incumbrance, but how to 
increase his production by fresh plantations, reared on more borrowed 
money. With these forces in operation, Greece produced in 1888 
twice aS many currants as in 1876. 

There were words of warning on several occasions. Every tem- 
porary fall in the price brought up to the surface a variety of expert 
opinion. In 1884, 1888, and in 1891, years of large crops and of com- 
paratively low prices, many remedies were suggested. Some thought 
that the production should be restricted, but they refrained from 
proposing any practical means by which this end could be attained. 
Others proposed that currants, being a natural monopoly of Greece, 
should be made a State monopoly. The State should buy at certain 
fixed prices the whole crop, and then sell at a profit to the different 
countries of consumption as much of it as they required. The surplus, 
if any, was to be used for the production of wines and spirits in State 
factories. This scheme met with strenuous opposition from several 
quarters, and obtained scarcely any adherents. At the height of this 
currant crisis, in May, 1878, I myself proposed a plan. By a careful 
study of the subject I had satisfied myself that the then existing 
consumers of currants were willing to pay a good price for a certain 
quantity which they required ; but that they would use no more, or 
very little more, even if the fruit were offered them at half that price. 
The crop of 1875, of 72,300 tons, realised an average price of over 23s. 
per cwt., in bond ; the crop of 1877, of 80,860 tons, realised only about 
8s., or one-third of the price realised by the 1875 crop, though the 
supply in the latter year exceeded the requirements by about 10 per 
cent. only. It occurred to me then that this small excess, which 
aflected the price of the whole crop to an extent ruinous to the growers, 
might be diverted to other uses, and that the quantity offered to the 
consuming countries should be so regulated as not to exceed their 
requirements. I proposed that the State, which collected then, as it 
collects still, the Land Tax at the Custom House, should take this 
tax in kind, and that the total of the tax should be equai to the excess 
of the estimated production of the coming season over the ascertained 
universal consumption of the last. I insisted on the fact that currants 
were a natural monopoly of Greece, and as such they were entitled to 
the advantages of a monopoly. I showed that the fall in price to 
much below the cost of production was not due to the competition of 
a similar article produced in another country, but to the competition 
of the Greek currant producer against himself. I illustrated this 
argument by comparing the currant grower in his collective capacity 
to the sole baker of a small community, who, having customers for 
100, offered for sale 110 loaves of bread, and who, in endeavouring to 
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force the sale of the extra 10, reduced the price of all to less than one 
half of what it cost him to produce them. 

This plan drew the attention of the general public no more than 
the others; and all remedial schemes were forgotten with the advent of 
the French demand, which seemed to superficial.observers to have put 
an end to the crisis. I, however, was under no such illusions. I was 
certain that the crisis was only postponed, and I lost no opportunity in 
saying so to my countrymen, and in pressing my plan on their attention. 
The immense efforts of the French to restore the productiveness of 
their vineyards to their former level had made it plain to my mind 
that France could not be relied upon as a permanent customer. I 
foresaw the terrible crisis which eventually came on and brought the 
country to the verge of ruin. In February, 1889, I wrote that if 
nothing were done to regulate the export of currants, “the time will 
come when no merchant will dare to touch them, even at 50 drachmae 
per thousand Venetian pounds ” (2s. 8d. per ewt.)!. This time came 
four years later. In May, 1893, the lowest price in the London market 
was 21s. per cwt.; in November of the same year, following an 
abundant crop in Greece and a very large vintage in France, the same 
currants were offered at 6s. only. The duties, taxes, freight and other 
charges amount to over .8s. 6d. per cwt., so that not only was there 
nothing left to the producer against the cost of production, but the 
shipper, who bought and sent the currants to the English market, was 
losing all that he had paid for them, plus 2s. 6d. per ewt. 

This unprecedented fall in the price of the most important product 
of the country had disastrous and far-reaching consequences. Scores 
of the oldest and of the most important currant houses of Greece came 
down like houses of cards; and the whole commercial class of the 
Peloponnesus, and almost of the whole kingdom, reeled under the 
terrible blow. The capital value of the currant plantations was 
estimated before the crisis at over £20,000,000, and this value had 
disappeared, with the disappearance of all net income. Mortgagees 
could get no interest on their loans, and no one would lend a farthing 
on the security of a currant plantation. Men who were considered 
rich six months earlier found themselves beggars. Many of the large 
proprietors, who were unable to cultivate their lands without employ- 
ing hired labour, offered to let them for nothing in order to save them 
from ruin for want of cultivation. Even the classes that had no 
immediate connection with the production or the trade of currants 
shared the fate of those immediately concerned. The foreign gold 
brought into the country by the sale of currants was the life blood of 
almost every industry, and when this blood ceased to flow, almost 
every industry was paralysed. Wages, rents, professional incomes, fell 
by over 50 per cent. ; and the depreciation of paper money, a natural 
concomitant of poverty and of want of credit, reduced the purchasing 
power of the curtailed incomes still further. This state of things was 


1 « Ephemeris,” Athens. 
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brought about partly by the increase of production, which in 1893 
attained the total of 165,000 tons; but mainly and chiefly by the 
decrease of the consumption in France, due to the abnormal increase 
of her wine production, and to the already mentioned legislative 
restrictions in the use of currants for wine making. 

It was at this time only that the people and the rulers of Greece 
realised the situation. All other questions sank into insignificance in 
the public mind in face of this catastrophe. There was a consensus of 
opinion that something had to be done ; but there was very little agree- 
ment as to what that something should be. The Chamber of Commerce 
of Patras, the centre of the currant trade, nominated a committee to 
report upon the matter. Asa member of this committee I was charged 
by iny colleagues to draw upitsreport. The committee adopted unani- 
mously my report, which was in favour of the State regulation of 
the export of currants. The regulation was to take the form of the 
retention of a certain percentage on the quantity exported ; such per- 
centage to be equal to the excess of the estimated production over the 
ascertained consumption of the previous season, and to be deposited by 
the shipper in Government stores at the time of shipment. The currants 
so retained were not to be exported in their natural state, but they 
were to be sold and used solely in the country for manufacturing 
purposes, under the control and the supervision of the authorities. 
The Chamber of Commerce accepted the report, and recommended it to 
the consideration of the Government. 

Up to that time the currant merchants were more forward than the 
growers in demonstrating to the Government and Parliament that their 
intervention had become absolutely necessary. The feeling of these 
high authorities, however, was that the currant merchants were a per- 
fect nuisance. They thought that the disease would find its own cure 
if it were allowed sufficient time; and this attitude of an absolute 
laisser faire on the part of the Government was upheld by the influen- 
tial part of the Athenian Press, 

The crisis becoming day by day more acute, the growers began to 
show greater interest in the question. The larger proprietors, men 
belonging mainly to the educated classes, approached the merchants, 
and asked to be informed as to the remedial measures advocated by 
them and supported by the Chamber of Commerce. A public meeting 
was held in the town of Patras, in the beginning of November, 1893, 
and resulted in the appointment of a Currant -Growers’ Committee, 
composed of three barristers and myself. This committee placed itself 
at the head of the movement and started a vigorous educational pro- 
paganda through the Press and by public meeting. It addressed several 
memorials to the Chamber of Deputies, strongly supporting the State 
tegulation of the export of currants, and showing the danger of the 
policy of doing nothing. The direction which the intervention of the 
State was to take was sketched out in clear and well-defined lines. 

At the re-assembling of the Chamber the Government was questioned, 
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and a debate ensued, resulting in the appointment of a Parliamentary 
Committee of forty members, representing currant-producing consti- 
tuencies. The committee reported in favour of State intervention, and 
recommended the adoption in the main of the measure proposed by the 
Patras committee. In January, 1894, Mr. Tricoupis, the Premier, 
brought in a Bill adopting fully the principle of the retention of the 
surplus, accompanied by a convention with the Monopoly Company of 
Athens, by which the management of the retention was placed in the 
hands of the Company at what were then considered excessive ad- 
vantages to it, as a return for an undertaking on the part of the Com. 
pany to lend, at moderate interest, six millions of drachmae to the 
currant growers on the security of their growing crops. 

The Bill, which was read a first time, did not please anybody. The 
retention clauses, the corner-stone of the Bill, were loosely drawn. A 
minimum of 140,000 tons was fixed as the quantity exportable, and the 
advocates of retention found this minimum too large for the probable 
requirements of the consumers. On February 19th I wrote to the 
Premier that the Bill had disappointed the expectations of all concerned, 
and I pointed out the most glaring of its defects, which, in my opinion, 
rendered its failure absolutely certain.1 Meetings were held in many 
currant districts, and the Bill was denounced with great determination 
and vehemence. Strong opposition was also manifested in the Chamber, 
while the Press, including the ministerial organs, had very little to say 
in its favour. In face of this determined opposition the Government 
withdrew the Bill, and brought in another of a more limited scope. ‘ine 
convention with the Monopoly Company was abandoned. The 
principle of the retention of the surplus was accepted, and the quantity 
to be retained was to be fixed more in conformity with our views. 
A special Administrative Board, representing the currant growers, 
was to be created for carrying out the Act. The Ministry, though 
voting solidly for the Bill, left its supporters free to vote as they pleased. 
Several voted against the Ministry, and the Bill was lost by a majority 
of two. 

The rejection of the Bill was followed by a further fall in the price, 
until in the month of April the lowest point on record was reached. 
The currants were offered in certain parts of Greece at thirty depreciated 
paper drachmae per 1,000 Venetian pounds, out of which price one-half 
had already been paid for municipal taxes and for cartage to market, 
leaving to the grower about 9d. per ewt. with which to pay the cost of 
production, amounting to more than fifteen times that sum, without 
allowing one penny for interest on capital. 

This unprecedentedly low price stimulated a demand from the 
South of Russia, to which country several shipments had been made 
out of the crop of 1893. The total quantity shipped exceeded 10,000 
tons, and this fact tended to kindle in the ever-buoyant Greek breast 

1 Thad seen Mr. Tricoupis, at his own wish, two months earlier, and had ex- 
plained to him my plan. 
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the most extravagant hopes forthe future. The anti-retentionists were 
elated. ‘‘ We told you so,” they said; ‘‘the low price was bound to attract 
consumers for the surplus.’’ Their elation was but short lived. The 
Russians could only take currants at a price much lower than the cost 
of production, and therefore their custom would not help the grower. 
He was hopeful, all the same, and, seemed content to wait and see what 
this new customer would do for him. 

The new crop of 1894, before it was gathered, was estimated to be 
about 25 per cent. shorter than that of 1893; and the growers hoped 
that by the diminution of supplies through this natural shortage, and 
the increase in the demand from Russia, they would be able to obtain 
remunerative prices. These hopes were doomed to early disappoint- 
ment. Prices opened, indeed, much higher than those ruling in the 
market at the close of the season for old fruit; but in less than a fort- 
night they fell nearly 50 per cent., and the agitation in favour of State 
intervention commenced afresh with renewed vigour. 

In the meanwhile, the currant committee of Patras had succeeded 
in forming a “ Currants Union,” in which growers had taken a prominent 
part. The educational propaganda of this body and of the retentionists 
generally had never ceased, and it had been splendidly helped on by 
the realisation of almost all our predictions. The prospect of the loss 
of another crop made the poorer class of growers desperate; and the 
King’s writ did not run at all smoothly in the province of Elis, erst- 
while the richest, now the poorest, through being the largest currant 


producing district. The newspapers were full of heartrending reports 
from the places in distress, and one of them had assigned special 
columns to these reports, under the heading, ‘‘ From the Land of 


the Starving.”’ 

The discussion in the public press showed a growing addition to the 
ranks of the retentionists, while the opposition was getting corre- 
spondingly weaker. The Acropolis, one of the highly respectable 
Greek daily papers, and the most enterprising and influential, sent 
its manager, Mr. Gabrielidi, to England, with the object of ascer- 
taining the opinion of the currant merchants and dealers. This 
gentleman had interviews with all the leading members of the London 
dried fruit trade, importers, dealers and brokers; and all of them, 
without a dissentient voice, supported the retention scheme. It may 
appear at first sight paradoxical that the buyer and distributor of a 
commodity should advocate a measure the immediate result of which 
would be to raise the price of that commodity against himself. But, 
on closer examination, it will be found that the views of these practical 
business men, admirably put forth at the time by the London Produce 
Market Review, were compatible, not only with their position, but also 
with their interests and the interests of the consumer whose agents 
they practically are. ‘‘The consumer,” reasoned the dealer, ‘‘ has no 
interest in the ruin of the producer of an article which he wants to buy. 
Currants cannot be produced at these prices, and the natural conse- 
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quence will be the restriction of their production. The diminution of 
supplies will necessarily lead to an undue appreciation ; and this I con- 
sider a misfortune, both for myself and for the consumer, and, therefore, 
I am in favour of any reasonable measure which will enable the grower 
to sell at a remunerative price, in order that he may continue to 
produce.” 

The views of the English currant traders were placed before the 
Greek public in the columns of the Acropolis, and have exerted a great 
influence in reconciling that part of the opposition which was due to 
timidity and want of information. The indefatigable Mr. Gabrielidi 
made also a pilgrimage to Cambridge, with the hope of obtaining some 
authoritative pronouncement, one way or the other, in that ancient seat 
of Economic Science. He interviewed Professors Sidgwick and 
Marshall ; but these eminent and learned gentlemen expressed divergent 
opinions, and though these were put before the Greek public, they 
neutralised one another, and have not helped to advance the question. 
In his search for more light, Mr. Gabrieldi addressed to several othe: 
Professors of Political Economy the following letter :— 


‘“‘Sir,—Encouraged by the world-wide and humanitarian views which 
animate and inspire the distinguished exponents of science in England, I take 
the liberty to ask your enlightened opinion upon a question vitally affecting m) 
poor little country. I crave in advance your indulgence in thus venturing to 
encroach upon your valuable time. The currant is one of the most important 
products of Greece; it produces more than half the total value of our exports. 
This product, of which Greece has been granted by nature the absolute mono- 
poly, is at this moment in a most critical position in the markets of the world, 
for the simple reason that the production exceeds the present needs of the 
consumers. The surplus stock, though not exceeding 15 to 20 per cent. of the 
total produce, competes with the balance, and brings about such a fall in the 
price of the whole as to leave no margin whatever for the labour and part ot 
the outlay of the cultivator. In the face of this desperate condition, which 
spells ruin and starvation to a million of people, the question is being discussed 
amongst the more intelligent of the growers; amongst the merchants and 
amongst our public men, as to whether the situation does not call tor the inter- 
vention of the State, and whether a temporary measure by which the authorities 
would be empowered to retain at the Custom House, from every shipper, a 
proportion equal to that of the surplus which destroys the value of the whole, is 
not imperatively called for. The wants of the consuming countries and the 
probable yield of the currant plantations being pretty well known in advance, 
it is proposed that the State should not allow the shipment of a quantity 
larger than the requirements of the consumers, and in this way enable the 
growers to sell, through the same channels as now, that portion of their crop 
which the consumers require, at a fair price, covering at least the cost of its 
production. The surplus retained by the authorities would be rendered unfit 
for all but wine making, distillation or other industrial purposes, and would be 
sold for account of its original owners for what it might be worth. This 
measure would remain in force until the consumption comes up to the pro- 
duction. On this economic question I solicit your valuable opinion, of which I 
intend to be the interpreter to my countrymen. The proposed measure, though 
approved of and demanded by the majority of the producers, has met with 
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some opposition from a portion of the people and of the public press. It is to 
bring about an approximate unanimity on this or some other plan that we 
desire to place before the public the opinions of eminent politital economists. 
In conclusion I must again emphasise the fact that currants are not and cannot 
be produced in any other part of the world.” 


The answers of the several eminent men to whom this letter was 
addressed were no less divergent than the views of Professor Sidgwick 
and Marshall. Some of them wrote that State intervention under the 
circumstances was perfectly legitimate and advisable; and others that 
it was not, and that there was nothing for it but to trust to the slow 
operation of natural forces. 

On the re-assembling of the Chamber the ball commenced again to 
| roll. Nota day passed without some kind of discussion on the all- 
absorbing topic being initiated, either by an interpellation to the 
Government, or by a protest against its inaction, on the part of some 
member representing one of the distressed constituencies. At the end 
of November, 1894, the Premier introduced a resolution affirming the 
principle of retention ; and this resolution was passed after a long dis- 
cussion by seventy-four to sixty-nine votes, the leaders of all parties 
voting in its favour. A special committee of members was nominated 
| to draft a Bill giving effect to the resolution. On the introduction of 
the Bill it was found that it did not meet with the approval of all the 
supporters of the resolution, and the first reading was refused by 
sixty-two to forty-five votes, more than thirty members of those 
who had voted for the resolution not voting for the Bill. The 
Chamber soon separated for the holidays, and it did not meet again 
until after a general election, a dissolution following the resignation of 
the Tricoupis Ministry, in January, 1895. 

The demand from Russia at the very low prices ruling during the 
three first months of the season (September—December) had been 
most encouraging, and superticial observers argued that Russia was 
capable of absorbing, and would eventually absorb, not only the surplus, 
but as many currants as Greece could produce. This argument was 
clutched at and made the most of by the anti-retentionists, some of 
whom, having made a collection of currants, and abandoning their 
occupations, started for Russia as amateur commercial travellers in 
the interest of currants. They went round many parts of Southern 
Russia, on the self-imposed mission of introducing the use of currants 
to the subjects of the Tsar. They distributed gratis small packets of 
fruit to loafers at railway stations, and harangued them on the valuable 
properties of currants. They sent back to Greece such glowing 
accounts of their achievements that simple folks were honestly con- 
vinced that there was an end of the crisis. To dispel this illusion we 
pointed at the very low prices offered by the Russian buyers, and told 
the unreasoning enthusiasts, who were perambulating in Russia, that 
the Russians, numbering more than one hundred millions, would have 
no difficulty in eating the whole crop of currants, if they could get it 
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for nothing ; but that there was no reason for hoping that they would 
take any appreciable quantity at a price which would pay for the cost 
of production and leave a small margin to the grower.! 

These expostulations had no weight with the anti-retentionists, 
who persisted in ventilating their optimistic views, and succeeded for a 
time in deluding a large number of people into the belief that the 
currants question had found an abiding solution in the demand from 
Russia. In January, 1895, the currant missionaries, as they were 
most aptly christened by the people, were said to have reported 
that there was no limit either to the quantity of currants which Russia 
would require, or to the price which she was prepared to pay for them. 
On the strength of these reports a violent speculation set in, and prices 
were widely pushed up by irresponsible gamblers in Greece, regardless 
of the prices ruling in the countries of consumption. This bubble 
helped to damp the agitation in favour of State intervention for a few 
months; but the bubble burst as soon as the speculators were called 
upon to pay for their purchases. They looked about for buyers on 
whom to unload, but they looked in vain. The unlimited demand froin 
Russia turned out to be a myth, and the offer of large quantities of 
fruit to the other markets brought prices down to their former level 
in no time. 

When the new Chamber met in June the agitation in favour of 
State intervention was again at fever heat. Attempts to distrain in 
certain parts of Achaia and Elis for taxes or private debts were 
frustrated by the peasants, who, imitating the Irish, put their women 
folk in front to attack the bailiffs with broomsticks and other less 
innocent weapons. No sooner was the House constituted by the 
election of its President and other officers, than half a dozen private 


‘Tt was not long before the absolute correctness of this view was proved to 
demonstration. As soon as the price of the fruit rose above starvation point, the 
demand from Russia came to anend. Later on, the Russian Government, appealed 
to by the Bessarabian wine growers, ordered an investigation, the result of which 
was to prove to the satisfaction of the Minister of Finance that a large part of the 
currants imported were used principally by the Jews in the manufacture of wine. 
By a Ukase published in the beginning of 1896, certain restrictions, similar to those 
of the French Griffe law, were imposed on the manufacture and sale of wine made 
from currants. This measure failed to satisfy the Bessarabians, who continued to 
agitate against the importation of currants. The Government yielded at last to their 
clamour, and imposed a prohibitive duty of 18s. per cwt., to be levied on and after 
the 13th of January, 1897. Shipments on consignment were rushed in in Decem- 
ber, 1896, to avoid the payment of duty; and on the day the duty commenced to be 
levied there had been accumulated at Odessa and Nicolaieff a stock of about 12,000 
tons. No sooner did the price advance to about 10s. per cwt., free of duty, a 
price barely covering two-thirds of the cost of production, than the consumption in 
Russia fell almost to nil. Though the stock in Russia was protected against the 
competition of new importations by a duty of twice as much as the market price, the 
holders of 1t, not finding customers in Russia, had to sell it at a loss to exporters 
for other countries. Of the 12,000 tons mentioned above, more than one half was 
sold out of Russia at 10s. per cwt. and under. Of course not an ounce of currants 
has been imported by Russia since the 12th of January, 1897. 
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Bills were introduced. Mr. Delliyanni had obtained an overwhelming 
majority at the elections, and was Prime Minister. Although he 
had voted in favour of the principle of retention in the preceding 
Session, he was at heart opposed to State intervention ; and these 
private Bills, though introduced principally by supporters of his 
Administration, obtained only half-hearted support from the majority, 
and they were all rejected one after another. 

At this juncture the Patras currant growers and merchants elected 
and sent to Athens an influential deputation. The deputation had 
interviews with all the Ministers and the leaders of the Opposition. 
The spokesmen of the deputation were very frank and outspoken ; and 
they told these statesmen, and especially the Premier, that unless the 
Retention Bill became law before August, there was fear of social 
war in certain parts of the Peloponnesus. They further told the 
Prime Minister, who was Chancellor of the Exchequer as well, that he 
must not expect to collect taxes in the distressed currant districts. 
The same language was used in the Chamber, mostly by supporters of 
the Government. The Premier said that he was shocked at these 
revolutionary warnings, but he saw that he had to deal with a desperate 
situation, and with a population maddened by suffering and want. It 
was evident that promises and soft words and long disquisitions on 
the propriety of State intervention could avail no longer. On the very 
day of the rejection of the last of the private Bills he brought ina 
Government measure, which eventually became law, after a long 
discussion and several amendments. The main provisions of this Act 
were the following: (A) In consideration of an abatement of four 
drachmae per thousand Venetian pounds in the Land Tax collected at 
the Customs, the shipper has to produce a receipt that he has delivered 
in kind to a Government store 15 per cent. on the quantity he declares 
for exportation ; failing such a receipt, he must deposit in money 
thirteen and a half drachmae per thousand pounds on the quantity so 
declared, such deposits to be converted into currants, whenever the 
Government are able to buy them, irrespective of quality or growth, 
at or under ninety drachmae per thousand Venetian pounds. (B) The 
currants delivered to or purchased by the Government must be used 
exclusively within the country for industrial purposes. (C) The 
surplus accruing from the sale of such currants by the State over the 
loss of revenue, due to the aforesaid abatement, and the expenses of 
carrying out the Act, shall form a special fund, to be devoted to the 
interests of the currant growers, in a manner to be determined later on 
by the Chamber, 

This Act was hailed as a deliverance by the poor growers, who, 
reduced to a helpless state, were eager to clutch at any straw. I, 
however, found it wholly inadequate to cope with the situation, and 
predicted its failure as soon as I read its provisions. I considered the 
percentage of 15 per cent. too small in face of an estimated surplus of 
double that quantity ~ But the greatest blot of the Act was, in my 
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view, the limit of price over which there was to be retention not of 
currants, but of money. This limit of ninety drachmae per thousand 
pounds is but three-fourths of the average cost of production; and 
supposing, as the Legislature erroneously supposed, that the limit was 
to be the minimum market price, it still left the grower only a little 
better than he was. I wrote at once denouncing the Act,! and con- 
cluded as follows: ‘It is my fervent wish that my fears may prove 
groundless, and that the future may show the Act to be adequate, as 
many of my fellow workers seem to believe. I should have much 
preferred to keep my fears to myself, in order that the hopes for better 
times of the sorely tried growers might not be shattered; but con- 
siderations of far greater moment compel me to speak out, for I still 
think that the scientific and efficient retention is not for ever buried in 
the clauses of this Retention Act.”’ 

I did not have to wait long for the realisation of my worst fears. 
The shipment of new currants commenced on August 28th; and for 
some time the lowest market price kept just above the limit of ninety 
drachmae and, therefore, instead of retention of currants, there was 
retention of thirteen and a half drachmae per thousand pounds in 
money. The surplus was thus not reduced by a single ounce; but the 
capital of the exporters, so necessary to sustain the stability of the 
market, was being reduced at the rate of 15 per cent. on their exports 
of currants, valued at ninety drachmae per thousand pounds. On 
September 10th, I wrote again in the Acropolis: ‘There can be no 
hope of an improvement in prices so long as there is no retention of 
fruit. Instead of currants, of which we have a surplus, our Govern- 
ment retains money, which is scarce, and of which the currant market 
is in sore need. It has been oddly believed in Patras and elsewhere 
that the ninety drachmae were to be the point below which the price 
could not fall, because, some unthinking people said, the State would 
come in to buy at this price for the retention stores. But the 
Retention Act makes, obviously, the ninety drachmae the highest and 
not the lowest point; for, over this point, there is no retention of 
currants, i.c., there is no diminution of supply, but, on the contrary, 
there is retention of money, and consequently diminution of demand. 
by the contraction of the means of purchase, /.e. of capital.” 

The natural result of the operation of this unwise clause followed 
soon. The markets of consumption became flooded with goods, and 
prices fell to much below the limit fixed by the Act. It was only 
then that exporters found an interest in paying the retention in kind 
instead of in money. By the end of the year the whole country was 
convinced that the ninety drachmae limit was nothing less than a 
device of the anti-retentionists to compass the failure of the Act, by 
depriving the growers of the benefits which the retentionists had 
promised them. On the reassembling of the Chamber a short Bill was 
introduced rescinding this clause, and it was passed with little oppo- 


1 Acropolis, July, 1895. "89%. 
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sition. The Act, as amended, has been annually renewed, and it is 
in operation now. At its last renewal an amendment was incorporated 
to the effect that the retained currants shall not be used for the pro- 
duction of Wine, Syrup, or Must. These restrictions were imposed at 
the instance of certain deputies in the interest of growers, with a view 
to compelling Wine, Must, ana Syrup makers to buy the currants in 
the open market, instead of :buying at the low prices at which the 
retained fruit is sold. The amendment was opposed at the time on 
the ground that its sole effect would be to kill a rising national industry, 
and results have justified this opposition. With the cheap currants of 
the retention as raw material, Wine, Must, and Syrup could be made 
and exported at a profit. But it has been found impossible to compete 
with similar products in foreign markets, if the raw material had to 
be bought in the open market at high and constantly fluctuating prices. 
Hence, these industries have been all but abandoned. It is to be 
hoped that in the interest of the country, and, above all, of the currant 
growers themselves, these restrictions will be removed at the next 
renewal of the Act. 

The currant crisis reached its acutest stage in 1893—4, when one 
thousand Venetian pounds of good merchantable currants could be and 
were bought at thirty drachmae, or 1s. 6d. per ewt., first cost. 
Including that, and excluding the present crop, there have been since 
five currant seasons, which I divide into three groups. In Group I. 
I place the crops of 1893 and 1894, which were subject to no retention ; 


in Group II. I place the crop of 1895, which was subject to a partial 
retention ; and in Group III. I place the two last crops, which were 
subject to the full retention of 15 per cent. on the quantity exported. 
I append a table showing the results of the three groups. 


Group I, 


£ Tons £ 
1893 149,000 594,000 8,000 =16,000 157,000 610,000 
1894 145,000 538,000 38,000 7,000 148,000 545,000 


Total 294,000 1,132,000 11,0v0 | 23,000 305,000 1,155,000 


Grocvr II. 


166,000 1,030,000 2,000 6,50) s 000 24,000 176,000 1,060,500 





Group III. 


140,500 1,550,000 1,000 8,000 | 21,000 | 57,000 162,500 1,415,600 9 103 
110,000 1,760,000 1,000 9,000 | 16,500 45,000 127,500 1,814,000 14 24 


250,500 3,310,000 2,000 | 17,000 | 37,500 102,000 290,900 3,429,000 ll 65 


The above table shows that the grower realised 3s. 91d. per ewt. 
for his two crops in Group I. (no retention); that he realised 6s. 04d. 
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per ewt. for his crop in Group II. (retention in kind under 5 per cent.), 
with some prospective advantage to himself out of the net proceeds of 
the currants retained ; and lastly, that he realised 11s. 5d. per ewt. 
for his crops in Group III. (15 per cent. retention), also with a pro- 
spective advantage out of the net proceeds of the 37,500 tons retained. 
To arrive at the net price realised by the growers collectively, I have 
not taken into consideration the price at which they themselves may 
have sold to exporters or speculators. My calculations are based, 
firstly, as to the quantity exported, upon the price which the exporters 
collectively realised by the sale of the fruit abroad ; and secondly, as 
to the quantity used in Greece, upon the price paid by the manu- 
facturers. This manner of arriving at the average price cannot pretend 
to absolute accuracy, but it is the best available, and, being the same 
for all three groups, it is perfectly safe as a basis for comparison. 
It should be stated here that the growers received this average 
price on their whole crop, including, that is to say, the quantity 
retained, with which they have absolutely nothing to do, since it is 
the exporter who buys the fruit in the open market and delivers it 
to the retention stores, adding the outlay to the cost of the exported 
goods. It should also be noted that the smallest crop (1897) brought 
to the growers the most satisfactory return. It might be supposed 
that the difference between the 3s. 8d. for the 1894 and the 14s. 23d. 
for the 1897 crops came out of the consumer’s pocket. As a matter 
of fact the consumer paid in 1897 no more or very little more for 
his currants than he paid in 1894. The extraordinary low prices in 
1893-5 were considered by the distributors as quite abnormal, and, 
therefore, of short duration, and neither the wholesale dealer, nor 
the retailer reduced their selling price to a corresponding degree. 
The immense difference during the low-priced seasons went to swell 
the profits of the middlemen, of whom the ret’ _r had the lion’s share, 
rather than to reduce the consumer’s currant bill. 

It is estimated that by the end of the currant season the special 
fund established by the Retention Act will have available a sum of 
about £150,000. This amount represents the surplus paid into the 
fund out of the proceeds of the retained currants, after the payment 
of all expenses and the refunding to the Exchequer of the Land Tax 
abatement of four drachmae per thousand pounds, on all the currants 
exported since the Act came into force. It should be observed that 
the currants retained and sold for use in Greece for industrial pur- 
poses, though of the commonest quality, realised on the average a 
little over 2s. 9d. per cwt. This is just 1s. per cwt. less than the 
average price realised for all the qualities of the crops in Group I., and 
ls. 3d. more than the lowest open market price during those two 
seasons. It/is beyond doubt that a much higher price can be obtained 
for these currants, if the Legislature would place the retention 
authorities in a position to sell a given quantity at a fixed price 
for a series of years. In fact, many good offers have already been 
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made on this condition, one important firm alone offering to contract 
at nearly double the price realised, for twenty thousand tons each 
year. The Retention Act has created a most promising industry. 
Numerous distilleries have sprung up all over the country, using only 
currants as raw material, and producing the finest alcohol in the world. 
Those competent to judge affirm that the caw de vie de vin obtained 
from currants cannot be surpassed by the finest cognac that France 
can produce. When this offshoot of the currant industry has had 
time to develop, it bids fair to contribute to the national wealth as 
much perhaps as the parent industry itself. 

The remarkable results enumerated above speak for themselves, 
and need no comment. Incaleulable, however, as have been the 
benefits to the growers from the Retention Act, they would have been 
greater still, had its operation npt been handicapped all along by 
the many defects of the measure and its crude and unworkable pro- 
visions. The Bill had been drafted and proposed by its author, and 
it was passed by the Chamber with the certainty of its failure, and as 
a sop toa popular demand which it was considered dangerous to resist. 
No care, therefore, was bestowed upon the structure of the Act, and 
its working suffers, to the present day, from the sins of its inception. 
The defects of the Act, and especially its provisional character and 
the arbitrary fixation of the percentage retainable at 15 per cent., 
irrespective of the relations between supply and demand, have been 
constantly assailed by all those who are competent to express an 
opinion. They have been likewise condemned by both the Currant 
Growers’ Congresses held at Patras in 1896 and 1898. It is now 
agreed, almost on all hands, that what is required is a law running 
on parallel lines with the Bill drafted by me in 1893, at the request 
of the late Mr. Tricoupis, and recommended to the Chamber, in 
February, 1894, by the Currant Growers’ Union. The main provisions 
of this Bill were: (1) A fixed retention of 3 per cent., whatever be 
the extent of the crop, with the object of improving the quality by a 
more careful sifting and cleaning of the fruit. Refuse currants, clean 
and free from foreign substances, to be accepted as good delivery to 
the retention stores. (2) A further retention equal to the surplus of 
the estimated supply over the estimated requirements of the world. 
The visible stocks at home and abroad, on the 31st of July, with the 
estimates of the coming crop, to be taken as the estimated supply ; 
and the universal consumption of the preceding twelve months, plus 
) per cent., to meet a probable increase, to be taken as the estimated 
requirements. The figures to be finally fixed by a representative 
committee, on the 21st August, on data collected by the Government. 
(3) The administration of the Act to be placed in the hands of a Currant 
Bank to be forthwith established. The money already available, 
together with the proceeds of the retained currants still unsold, to form 
the nucleus of the bank’s capital, which shall go on inereasing by the 
addition of the proceeds of the currants retained in the ensuing years. 

No. 36.—voL. IX UU 
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All currant growers to be shareholders of the bank in proportion to 
the areas which they cultivate. The bank to lend to its shareholders 
at moderate interest, on the security of their growing crops, small 
sums of money, for purposes of cultivation, repayable in October. 

The original Bill, as introduced to the Chamber in 1894, provided 
also that a minimum and maximum lowest price should be fixed for the 
commonest quality, which governs all others, in order that production 
and consumption should be unable at any time to oppress one another. 
This can be secured by the retention authorities being empowered to 
sell in the open market, out of the retained currants, whenever thie 
lowest price rises to over the maximum fixed ; and to buy in the open 
market, with retention money, whenever the lowest price falls to under 
the minimum. The minimum was fixed by the Bill at 120 drachmae 
per 1,000 pounds, this being considered to be the average cost of produc- 
tion, while the maximum was fixed at 200 drachmae, equal to about 15s, 
per cwt., free on board Greece. The margin between the two limits 
was considered sufficiently wide for the exercise of commercial enter- 
prise, in an article enjoying natural monopoly. This provision has not 
so far met with approval, nor is it very popular with the growers, who 
are naturally desirous of being left free to exact as much as they can 
out of the consumer. I consider, however, this provision a necessary 
corollary to a State regulated monopoly, and the artificial restriction of 
supply, which might conceivably, say, on a a sudden demand from an 
unexpected quarter, place the consumer at the mercy of the producer. 

The new Chamber, which meets in a few weeks, will, it is to be hoped, 
deal with the question in a broader and more statesmanlike manner 
than the last ; and that, in any case, it will put an end to the provisional 
character of the measure, and leave the fixation of the percentage of 
retention to be determined at the proper time, in relation to the 
estimated surplus of the supply over the estimated demand. 

THEODORE A. BurLUM! 


P.S. Since this article was written the Greek Government intro- 
duced to the Chamber of Deputies a Bill based entirely on the lines 
indicated above. This Bill became law in July last and it is now in 
operation. The three main provisions of my own Bill have been 
adopted. The Act is to be in force for ten years. The minimum 
percentage fixed by the Act is 10 pet cent. on the quantity exported. 
A committee representing the currant growing districts shall be called 
together in August, in each year, to advise as to whether the minimuin 
should be increased, the ultimate decision resting with the Cabinet. 
In no case, however, can the percentage of retention exceed 20 per 
cent. This limit I consider to be the greatest blot of the Act. It is 
entirely opposed to its spirit, for in the event of an abundant crop the 
maximum percentage may prove sufficient to attain its principal 
object. The Government and Parliament, though accepting un- 
veservedly the principle of the retention of the surplus, proceeded to 
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its application with halting steps and failed to carry it to its natural 
conclusion. I have little doubt that before long the maximum of 20 
per cent. will have to go by the board. T. A, B. 


LETTER FROM JAPAN (continued from No, 35). 


II{. Potitics anp FINAnceE. 


THE year 1897 began without any great political excitement except 
the gold standard question. In May, the Government succeeded in 
selling 43,000,000 yen of war loan bonds to a London firm, thus 
paving the way for foreign investment in our negotiable instruments. 
This gave some consolation, and served as astimulus to those who were 
in want of capital. But in the political world there was steadily up- 
heaving a disruption between the followers of Count Matsukata (the 
Premier) and the progressive party led by Count Okuma (the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs). The latter resigned in November, and it was the inten- 
tion of Count Matsukata to augment the revenue by about 25,000,000 
yen by the increase of the rate of the land tax by 1 per cent., and of 
that on sake by 3 yen per koku. When the Parliament assembled in 
December, the liberal, progressive, and national parties, into which the 
House is divided, all united in bringing forward a vote of want of con- 
fidence in His Majesty’s Government. On Christmas day the 
Parliament was dissolved, and until January of the following year the 
country was without a Cabinet. On the 12th of that month Marquis 
[to kissed the hand of His Majesty as Premier, and Count Inouye as 
the Minister of Finance. The liberal party seemed to have made 
some proposals to the new Cabinet. Failing in this, their attitude 
became gradually unfavourable towards the Government. 

Meanwhile the Finance Minister did much in alleviating the condi- 
tion of general economy, and exerted all his influence in suppressing 
the sudden expansion of expenditure, especially that on the Army and 
Navy. His success in this as well as in getting the remnant of the 
Chinese indemnity to be paid up all at once in May must not be over- 
looked. That month saw the opening of the Parliament, which was 
by no means peaceable, as the spirit of opposition was daily gaining 
strength. The most important questions were the increase of the land 
tax and the extension of the franchise, which involved the increase of 
members for boroughs and the abolition of the registration of names of 
the voters by ballot. These two were not distinct but in fact had one 
common object, because by the reform the predominance of the 
agricultural interest in the House will be weakened, thereby affording 
facility for the passing of the land tax bill. But more from political 
considerations the land tax bill was negatived on the 12th of June, 
followed by an Imperial order for dissolution. The country had 
uu az 
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to pass a most dangerous strait. There were on one side opposition 
parties urging the necessity of forming a pure party government, and on 
the other extreme conservative views were entertained. Standing 
couragously between these two extremes, Marquis Ito steered the ship 
of the nation safely and wisely. He resigned on the 26th, and advised 
His Majesty to summon the leaders of two great parties, liberals and 
progressives, which formed an overwhelming majority and which were 
already united as a constitutional party. Such a union would have 
been impossible if the Government had not been deemed a common 
foe. 

Count Okuma occupied the post of the Premier, and Count Itagaki, 
the leader of the liberals, that of Minister of Home Affairs. The 
coalition Ministry undertook first of all to carry out a thorough reform 
in administrative organisation. In this it succeeded, though not to the 
full extent ; but in general affairs of the State many hitches prevailed 
on account of the interest of the two parties coming constantly into 
conflict. The resignation of one of the ministers kindled the fire ot 
the strife, each party being desirous to fill the vacancy with its own 
man. On the nomination of the minister from the progressive side, 
all ministers of the liberal side tendered their resignation, leading to the 
total collaspse on the 31st of November. The budget was already com- 
piled and was about to be presented to the Parliament, and the note- 
worthy point in it consisted in avoiding the increase of the land tax, 
but resorting to the increase of that on sake, the raising of the selling 
price of leaf tobacco and the imposition of tax on sugar. In fact, the 
coalition Government laid chief stress on the taxation of commodities, 
though it relied partly on the increase of income tax and registration 
tax, as well as the new imposition of tax on the notes of the Bank 
of Japan issued on documentary reserve. Nor was this all. The 
former Ministry hastened the total abolition of export duties and other 
taxes which were unproductive or otherwise obnoxious. Also it was 
contemplated to remodel the national debt act. These schemes under 
went great changes by the fall of the coalition Ministry. 

The present Cabinet was installed on the 8th of November, with 
Marshal Yamagata as the Premier and Count Matsukata as the 
inance Minister. The foremost question was how to get the majority 
of the House on the Government side. At last the cabinet joined hands 
with the liberal and national party, which with few independents far 
outnumbered the progressives. With this encouragement, the bill to 
raise the land tax to 4 per cent.! was presented to the House, which was 
thrown into a state of excitement and confusion. The agricultural 
interest was in jeopardy, while the commercial men and manufacturers 
united in endorsing the policy of the Government. But the prospect 
seemed very gloomy. In order to save the bill a great compromise was 

1 The existing rate is 2} per cent. of the value of land. At the same time pric 
f land was to be revalued in those districts where the valuation for the purpose of 


Q° 


revenue was too high. In this way the State loses annually about 3,730,000 yen. 
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‘ necessary, and by lessening the rate of increase from 15 per cent. to 8 
per cent., as well as placing a limit of only five years, the bill passed 
the House. The Lords had long been in favour of the bill, and the 
bill received the royal assent by the end of the year. 

The question remains how to fill up the gap produced by the lessen- 
ing of the rate by 7 per cent., which causes a deficiency of about 
7,450,000. But much room is left in the taxable capacity of the 
nation ; the question will be solved somehow. Thus the long unsettled 
land tax question was brought to solution at least for some years, and 
the good management of public affairs is attended with the prosperity. 
Nothing exists so far which invalidates this conclusion, as shown by 
the following calculation, according to which the future finance of the 
empire presents a surplus if things go on as designed. 


RouGu Estimates For TEN YEARs. 


Expenditure, 








Surplus. 
Yea Revenu (Deticits 
Already voted. To be voted. Notal. stent 
Yen. Yen. Yen. Yeu. Yeu 
LSU 203,458,014 203,458,014 — 0 
L897 219,524,645 249,547,218 -- — 22. 573* 
1SUS 8,031,163 222,842,355 —_— — 14,811,192* 
1Ssou 216,344,792 226,344,741 51 
1900 224,764,547 201,792,281 22,692,424 224,484,705 279,842 
1901 223,191,313 192,393,556 30,776,712 223,170,268 21,045 
1902 214,825,215 176,281,552 37,752,798 214,034,350 790,865 
1903 205,517,180 165,066,281 39,763,065 204,879,346 637,834 
1904 203,319,345 162,065,139 40,852,826 202,917,965 401,380 
1905 203,054,067 160,606,555 41,827,017 202,233,352 820,715 


Note.—The deficits for 1597 and i598 were inevitable on account of the dissolution 
of the Parliament, and they were made good by the aid of the Chinese indemnity. 
After 1899, if expenditures which include public works in Formosa, transfer of local 
prisons to the State, calamities relief fund, were denied, the surplus would be 
between twenty and forty millions. 


With the brief account of the national debt and the tobacco mono- 
poly, the questions relating to finance will be concluded. 

The only foreign debt of Japan which was issued in London at the 
beginnning of the Meiji era was totally redeemed in 1897, and the total 
national debt already incurred, which is less than four hundred million, 
is mostly held by her subjects. The war loan issued during the 
Chinese war was eagerly subscribed by the patriotic Japanese fat 
beyond the amount required by the Government. These facts show how 
Japan kept well her promise with the foreign creditors, and how much 
can be relied on the people in case of need. The difficulty at present 
in raising loans at home, is due to the excessive increase of demand for 

' Much doubt is entertained about the filling up of the gap. It is rumoured that 
it will be made good by the new imposition of house tax and license of tebacco 
dealers, the increase of postal rate, and tax on income, «Kc. 
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Matsukata 


Cabinet. | Ito Cabinet. Okuma Cabinet. | Yamagata Cabinet. 
Yen. Yen. Yen. Yen. 

Land tax for 1899.. 3,826, 232 4,385,900 31,509,801 
Sake tax............... 11,221,420 12,411,384 17,535,541 15,114,466 
Income tax ......... 1,640,804 1,240,747 1,494,51¢ 
SRST CAX ...0025...05. 1,577,080 — 
Register tax ......... - 1,603,882 1,603,887 
Bank of Japan tax. — 1,484,580 1,237,150 
Customs duty on 

alcohol, &e. ...... 171,728 -- 
Revenue on leaf 

tobacco ............ — 6,970,314 538,912 
Revenue on tele- 

graph ... ... 430,312 -- —_ 
Revenue on railway — 3,242,328 - 
Tonnage dues ....... -- — — 317,315 
Total .... ne: 25,020,117 35,289,873 30,583,572 34,889,745 


capital for industrial use as already referred to. About 170,000,000 
yen of national debt still remains to ‘be issued, in order to complete 
the construction of railways, the improvement of telegraphic services, 
the extension of the Army and Navy, c., the former two occupying 
by far the principal portion. With the increase of the supply of capi- 
tal, at least some portion of this debt could be issued in the home 
market. Too much importance ought not to be attached to the exten- 
sion of the military and naval forces. By the time when wisdoi 
and prudence prevail, as urged by many influential public men, 
the mania for strengthening the fighting power will have muc) 
abated, and as more attention is paid to the productive works, 
the due increase of debt need not be feared, because the fund to pay 
off the debt will surely be stored up by the financiers, as it has been 
their way to decrease the amount of debt as fast as they could, with 
an adequate sinking fund, which enables to redeem yearly 7,000,000 yen. 

Previous to 1897, the tax cn tobacco was:levied on manufacturers, 
who had to pack tobacco and stick stamps on the package at the rate 
of 20 per cent. of the selling price. Although smuggling was prevalent 
the Treasury obtained about 3,000,000 yen from this source. But as 
the war compelled the Finance Minister to increase the revenue, mono 
poly of leaf tobacco was selected as one of the means, which include: 
the increase of tax on sake, the new imposition of tax on profession 
and registration, &e. According to the new system, cultivators of 
leaf tobacco are obliged to sell their produce to the Government at a 
fixed price, they selling again to manufacturers at a price nearly 
double of the purchase, profiting thereby about 7,800,000 yen. 

Many store houses have been built in the chief centres of tobacco cul- 
tivation, but inconveniences are felt by cultivators, who have to convey 
their produce at their own cost, while before they had merely to wait 
purchasers at home. Consequently there are many cases of secretly 
selling to buyers, who take advantage of inconvenience felt by them and 
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ignorance of law. In order to prevent such an illicit process, the pen- 
alty on offenders was made heavier. There is another drawback to the 
scheme., viz., the increase of importation of tobacco, both raw and 
manufactured, which may be somewhat corrected by the modification 
of customs duties. Moreover, the system is only a half-measure, and 
until the State takes up the monopoly of manufacturing tobacco, it will 
have to face many difficulties if it intends to draw a large income from 
this source as was originally planned. 


IV. Lapour anp LAnNpD QUESTION, 

The labour question is inevitably undeveloped in Japan, where the 
house industry still exists to a great extent, and where steam and 
electric motive power is quite a new introduction. It is true that 
recently many factories have sprung up, especially in cotton mills. 

FACTORIES IN 1897. 


With motive power, Without motive powe 


Hands employed, Hands employed. 





Ilorse 





engines 


Number ot 





Male Female Total. Mal Fema rotal 
Factories employing 
above 30 hands ....., 1,883 3,493 | 98,003°46 111,320 155,! 266,84 1,264 | 41,082 60,114 101.196 
4 eer fo. zak cen 1178 2.547 | 88,472°64 104,330) 135,2: 259,550 085 | 27,888 47,424 75,812 
Corron Mini 
ISSS Pso0. 18er ISN. Sti, 
ST ES i a ne 24 30 39 45 61 
Capital....... rae 9,103,237 13,308,030 22. 800,709 
Spindles .. ..... 113,856 277,895 403,314 $76,123 692.384 
Production{inquan)! 1,593,108 5,132,588 9,997,208 14,620,008 20,585,485 
Cotton consumed (in 
quan)................. 1,807,066 5,962,464 12,240,788 17,179,274 , 24,803,618 
Male labour daily 
employed ......... 1,204 1,089 6,354 8,229 11,394 
Female labour daily 
employed ......... 2,199 10,330 18,878 26,923 36,087 
Number of days work- 
ed in @ year......... 314 294 296 247 294 
| Number of hours of 
| en ole 22 21 yA hs A Do 29 
Wage per day of 
males in cent....... -— 17-0 17 *4 17:1 19°7 
Wage per day of 
females in cent. ... 8-2 x9 SY 12-0 


Coal consumed (in 
QUAN) ......60..eee eee 27, 263,666 74,492,132 151,853,662 220,586,390 430,948,500 
Price of yarn per Yen. Yen Yen Yen. raw’ 
picul (48 quan) .... 107°63 82°68 75°58 S474 92:48 


' Quan is equal to about 3,750 grams. 
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It is clear that the female hands far outnumber the male, and 
as Official statistics are wanting as regards the age, a table compiled 


by Osaka Sanitary Association in 1896 for that district is made use of. 


AGES OF LABOURERS. 


Above Above Above Above Above Less tha 
60 vears, 20 years. 15 years. 12 years. LO years, 10 years 
: os. SRS .. 22 2,666 749 225 93 36 
Cotton spinning. ; nn 
COVOr EERE \iemals..., 94 4,719 4,994 2,293 180 135 
: . male ..... 1 435 79 29 3 1 
Weaving ......... ! ; = 5 ve 
. sesso" Neale. 5 1,001 806 497 46 10 
: : male ..... l 95 19 _— - 
Cotton dressing. !? ; a 
ee ee (female... 1 110 17 12 — 
, ° male .. 24 6 — 
Washing ......... ! oar 
5 \ female... - 10 6 a 
: male ..... 176 135 202 97 79 
Match making..!* 2 S Es 
©*"\ female... 8 369 372 276 152 122 
ms : male ..... 10 697 140 50 9) — 
ile making...... / . : 
Pile making \female.. 2 116 62 20 4 — 
tase male ..... - 99 20 9 — - 
Printing i rz , 
od \ female. 4 8 23 = 
Total jmale ... 34 4,192 1,142 521 203 116 
‘ ‘| female 50 6,329 6,325 3,182 682 267 


From the above table it is evident that many young people, especially 
women, are employed. It may be unintelligible that so many under ten 
years are employed; but they come to factories in company with 
their parents, brothers and sisters, who cannot leave them alone at 
home, as there do not exist establishments to take charge of them. 
But physical damage inflicted upon them cannot be overlooked ; and 
in case of young women, hard work for long hours cannot fail to injure 
their health and development. There are many who work every 
night for a week, changing hands with those who work during the day. 
According to the report of the Bureau of Industry gross neglect in many 
respects is noticeable. For instance, bad ventilation and too narrow 
space are common. Doors and staircases are not made with due con 
sideration for accident. Obnoxious gas and injurious effluvia are not 
well guarded against. Engines are not properly managed and looked 
after. Fly-wheels are not protected, and combustible light is employed 
in night work. As for the hours of work, not only are they usually 
over ten, but in addition three to five hours more are worked as ovet- 
time. Time for rest and meals is not regularly fixed, and if fixed does 
not exceed fifteen minutes. In case of paying by the piece the matter 
is still worse ; within five minutes meals are finished, in order to get as 
much pay as possible. As for the age, though ostensibly the limit is 
fixed at twelve or thirteen, sometimes boys and girls of seven or eight 
are employed, and among those who come to assist parents or brethren, 
still younger ones are employed only for three cents a day. Youths 
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work tor more than fifteen hours, and consequently there is left no tiie 
or energy for schooling. Althongh there are many and strict terms of 
contract binding the employed, there are almost none to bind the 
employer, who can dismiss the employee at will without any com- 
pensation whatsoever. Instead of wages, payment in kind is prevalent 
in rural districts. No relief is given for accident or other calamities 
incurred during the employment. No clear division of labour is made 
between male and female, women often being used in such hard work 
as brick-making, iron works, &c. Apprenticeship is not} much made 
use of, so that skilled labour is wanting. Labourers themselves in 
turn are not free from misconduet, and give ground for complaint to 
employers by wilfully injuring machines, Xe. 

Of course no enactments defining liabilities of employers ave in force, 
and though the system of savings exists not much is saved actually, for 
not much is left after deducting expenses for existence. In some 
districts by police regulations points of satety are looked after, but 
they are by no means satisfactory. Such being the case, those who 
work in factories pass a life by no means enviable. There are many 
among them who are glad to get out of the factory, except those who 
are homeless or prefer an irregular life to an orderly one. Thus the 
standard of factory workers are gradually lowered, and deficiency of 
hands,®especially of those who are skilled and can be trusted, are keenly 
felt. During the period of late industrial expansion, more hands were 
wanted both by the already existing and newly established factories. 
Hence there arose ‘‘mutual plunder” of labourers, each promising 
them good pay and treatment, There being no end to such a state of 
things, mills in Osaka formed an association to abstain from plundering 
under a penalty of paying a certain sum for each offence, and of giving up 
the labourer to the former employer. But this being difficult to be en- 
forced, each factory resorted to detaining labourers from going out even 
on holidays. Poor souls had only to follow the will of their employers, 
for there exists no factory inspection or other means to redress their 
grievances. Such being the case, factory work is gradually becoming dis- 
liked by respectable people. Above all, the physique of the people in 
manufacturing centres is undergoing remarkable degradation, as proved 
by the recruiting officials, who lament the decrease of healthy youths, 
especially in the countries around Osaka. Such a fact requires a 
serious inquiry, not only from a military but also from economic and 
social points of view. Of late, labourers themselves seem to be 
awakened to the iniquity and conscious of their position. Though 
nothing like trade unionism has a regular and far-going control over 


) 


them, except something like a powerless remnant of guilds, strikes are 
to be heard of nowadays, aiming at higher wages, better treatment, 
change of overseers, &c. 

If fairly considered, it is clear that things cannot be left alone any 
longer. Hence in 1897 the author advised the authorities, and they 
broucht forward a motion in the Highest Couneil of Agriculture, 
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Commerce and Industry, to the effect that a factory act harmonising 
the interests of the employer and employee, as well as adapted to the 
present condition of the country, be speedily enacted, in order to avoid 
the degradation and decrease of factory labourers, and to get rid of 
social questions before they become too large and deep rooted. That 
such legislation was necessary not only for the labourers thet- 
selves, but for the employers, because by raising the standard anil 
efficiency of labour nothing will be lost, was repeatedly urged by sup- 
porters of the motion. But members of the council, except a very few, 
were almost deaf to such an argument, some criticising it as socia!- 
istic or grandmother-like. The most popular plea of the opposition 
was that if we bind ourselves by a factory act, our competition wit!: 
European countries and even with India will become more unfavour- 
able, and this argument prevailed with the association, the motion 
being not resolved till the close of the meeting. However, the grievous 
state of things becoming known more and more, in the next year whe) 
the council met in October, the tone of the members underwent a great 
change, though greatly due to the change of members, and the Govern- 
ment placing more importance upon labour questions. The draft bill 
containing the following points was presented to the council. 


1. Alaw applicable to factories employing more than fifty hands, be enacted. 

2. The construction, modification, extension of factory establishments as well 
as boilers must be inspected by proper authorities. 

3. Due attention must be paid to safety, sanitation and moral considerations. 

4. Those under ten years must not absolutely be employed. Those und 
fourteen must not be employed for more than ten hours per day, and must b 
duly educated at the expense of the emplover. 

5. At least two days rest every month, and one hour rest per day iiust bi 
given. Three national holidays must be observed. 

6. In ease of bodily injury during work, the expense of curing must be born 
by the employer, and during inability to wovk, she labourer must be sustained 
by the employer. In case of disability or death, necessary support and relief of 
the surviving family must be afforded. If by oppression or otherwise, health or 
safety be endangered, the employee can make void the contract of service. So 
can the employer in case of disorder or misconduct of the employee. 

7. Regulations relating to the employment of labour must be authorised by 
competent officials. 

8. Employers must register the names of employees, and in case they deer 
it necessary, they can give out certificates to employees, without which thi 
latter cannot be hired by masters of the same trade. 

9. Regulations for apprenticeship will be officially authorised. 

10. The Minister of Agriculture and Industry is vested with a right to 
restrict the employment of women, or those under fourteen, if he thinks it 
injurious to their health or morals. 

11. The factory inspector can visit factories. He can also give directions. 
and act as an arbiter of quarrels arising between the employer and the 
employed, 

12. Penalties will be intlicted on those who give false declarations or overlook 
the directions of the law, as well as on those who employ labourers in others’ 
service or who take part in such a transaction. 
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There ensued an enervated and prolonged debate on this bill, sup- 
porters urging its necessity on far-sighted economic and social grounds 
while opponents defied it chiefly from a narrow capitalist’s point of 
view. At last a select committee was appointed, at whose hands the 
bill underwent a great change. On their reporting to the council, 
another discussion followed, and was passed, however, with a sinall 
majority. Chambers of commerce throughout the country tendered 
their views on the subject, and were much divided, the majority con- 
demning the bill as futile, too early, or needing fundamental imodifica- 
tions. It seems to have been the intention of the former Government 
to present the bill to Parliament. But with the change of Ministry 
the hope is faint. Thus the labour question is again left unsolved, and 
will be so for some time. 

Next to the pressing question of the land is the reform in the sub- 
division of rice fields. At present, each parcel of land is very small, 
being 1°30 tan! on the average. This is the result of the land 
being in possession of many small owners, and large areas being not 
convenient for watering the whole surface evenly, letting, &e. 
However, the subdivision is too great, and the portion of land occupied 
by partition dykes, which is 2:1 shaku wide on the average, is so much 
waste. Nor is thisall, the small extent makes it impossible to allow the 
use of even a horse or cow plough, causing also considerable waste of time 
to cultivators in going to and fro to scattered pieces of land ; sometimes 
they having to travel miles before they reach their fields. Therefore if 
lands owned by different hands could be concentrated by mutual 
interchange, making the division larger er more regular, doing away 
with unnecessary partition dykes, so much may be saved in time and 
extent. This was actually experimented in the prefecture of Ishikawa, 
which proved greatly beneficial, increasing arable area by 7°79 per cent., 
viz., 2,330 cho, the price of land by 897,300 yen, and land tax by 22,430 
yen. Taking this as the standard, and supposing only 35 per cent. of 
the whole arable land could be remodelled, increasing the arable area 
by 5 per cent., this will give the following calculation for the whole 
country. 

Total extent of rice fields 


27,520,736 tan 


SO per cent: Of ENE RBOVE: vicescccedescesescisscsssscanrecceuee SHON IESS 
Sper cent. OF this <2..6. ci .cecess osseces “s 48,613 
Price of this (40 yen per tan)?.................066. seeseeeeees 19,264,520 yen 
Tax at 2} per cent. of the price ...............ccccceceeeeeees 481,613 
Increased produce 14 koku per tan ..................00008- 722,420 koku 


,224,200 ven 


~ 


Income 10 yen per koku (1 koku = 4-96 bushels)........ 


It is evident then by such reforms many advantages will be reaped 
by owners of land, the State and the community at large. But in 
? One tan is equal to 2:45 square chains, being a tenth part of one cho, and one 


shaku is about a foot. 
* The price of land greatly rose and in many eases it is more than trebled. 
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order to carry out such a scheme some amount of legislative guidance 
is necessary, although by far the greater portion must be left to the 
free will and mutual understandings of individual owners. A bill was 
presented to the Highest Council of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Industry, which affirmed it with a very slight amendment. Most 
likely the bill may be brought forward to the Diet, which no doubt 
will agree to it. In order to carry out the scheme into practice, the 
Credit Agricole will have much to do, because one of the reasons it was 
established was to give aid to such useful works, However, as 1s 
the case everywhere, the agricultural class is the most conservative, 
therefore it will take time before the scheme is extensively adopted. 
Yet it is merely a question of time. At the same time, the gradual! 
decay of the yeomanry, and the decrease of peasant proprietors caused 
by something like industrial revolution and the general advance of time 
must be lamented. More attraction of population towards industrial 
and commercial centres, and steady increase of the burden on land are 
causing fast the amalgamation of ownership of land and the increase of 
tenants. Thus, we are inevitably falling into the same pitfall into 
which England fell, and some day we may have to hear the necessity of 
a Land Allotment Act or ‘‘ three acres and a cow.” 


V. Treaty Revision, AND ConcLubpING REMARKS. 


The longed-for question of treaty revision was brought to solution 
by the kind initiation of England. Her agreeing first of all other 
nations to our proposal is gratefully remembered by the country at 
large, and will never be forgotten. She is not only the first power 
which acknowledged our just claim, but the treaty with Great Britain 
is most fair and beneficial to both contracting parties. The treaty with 
Germany for instance is not so favourable, and the delay in the ratifi- 
cation of the revised treaty with France and Austria, the two last 
powers agreed to us, could not fail to be a subject of anxiety throughout 
the country. But it is a matter of congratulation that the new tariff 
came into force after all with the Ist of January, 1899, the new 
treaty becoming operative in July and August of the same year. Japan 
will then be for the first time admitted into the comity of civilised 
nations in the true sense of the term. Thus her zeal to improve 
administration, reform laws and_ reorganise political institutions 
attained their aim. Especially the new tariff gives her the power of 
tariff autonomy, except on goods fixed by convention. Formerly 
everything was on a five per cent. rate, regardless of specific or ad valorem 
duties. ven ever-increasing alcohol, which is injuring the health of 
the people, and damaging to the Treasury by taking the place of sake, 
the national drink, and the chief source of revenue, was to be contented 
with a percent. rate. Nor was this all. Ad valorem duties on imports 
were calculated on the ‘ original value,” viz., the price not including 
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freight insurance, packages and any other charges whatsoever, while 
these were included in case of the exported goods. Hence the loss 
inflicted on the national Treasury during upwards of three decades is 
something considerable. These anomalies were got rid of in the new 
tariff, and due increase of duties is discernible in many goods. 
This however does not prove that the national policy is for protection, 
because the fact that even under the 5 per cent. duties the country 
made a great industrial progress, has taught the nation that short- 
sighted protection is not conducive to national welfare. On the 
contrary the automatic tariffs on raw materials, daily necessities and 
things useful to science and industry, if not made free, are fixed much 
lower than those on luxuries, and, except on alcohols and the like, they 
are never above 40 per cent. However, some increase of revenue 
will be made from customs’ duties because they were unreasonably low 
before. This caused importers to hasten the arrival of goods before 
the coming into force of the new tariff, and is one of the reasons why 
the bulk of importation made lately such an enormous increase, 
especially towards the end of 1898. 


Inports. Sts, IN, TS 














Yen Yen, Yer 
January to June.. 154,759,869 46 99,041,224 44 80,366,802) 11 
ONG ce owos catcwasee 22,314,517 87 17,542,099 35 14,553,927/71 
MUPUBE mc. ssecersescds 20,713,644 30 22,508, 279)| 77 17 ,375,241/15 
September ...... , 21,927,132 01 18,254,645 88 16,813, 138/31 
October .............. 15,351,458 95 20,524,449 02 15,264,424/40 
November ........... 16,401,171 17 22,261,966 41 14,080,373 68 
December .......... 19,170,106 77 14,120,521,79 
SHOUD. c.55,5. csaasess 219,300,771:64 171,674,474 25 
Export .. mee 165,753,752 88 163,135,077 32 117,842,760 62 
Exeess of imports. 111,748,403 63 56,165,694 32 53,831,713 63 


\s a consequence of this, in the following year the increase of 
imports from this cause may not take place, and with the gradual 
fall of prices, coupled with the return of the normal condition 
of economics, the excess of imports will be retarded, while the 
exports will make some increase with the productive employments of 
capital in the past years, as well as in the present encouraged by lower 
rate of interest, tell their effect. As for the economy of the State, 
with skilful management the temporary difficulty can easily be 
passed over. If for productive purposes expenditure must be increased 
the State has nothing to fear, as there is left a large margin in the tax- 
able capacity of the nation. If also more debt must be incurred with the 
lisappearance of the dearth of money there will be found room enough 
to raise it at home. Granting that the country cannot escape the 
want of capital for a time, as is usual with a new and advancing nation, 
with such a hopeful future before her, Japan may not fail to find credi- 
tors, whose interest it is to invest in her rather than in other 
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unsettled and unreliable countries. Moreover as the commercial as 
well as the diplomatic centre is now removed to the Far Kast, those 
who join hands with Japan economically and diplomatically will have 
to congratulate their wisdom and foresight. 

Much is still left to discuss about China if space allowed. But the 
author is afraid that he has kept readers too long and will hasten to 
conclude. China is the only field left for any great future extension of 
the world’s trade. Her integrity and order must be secured at any 
cost by the joint action of leading commercial nations such as England, 
Japan and the United States of America. If, on the contrary, the 
open-door policy be imperilled by militant powers, commerce and indus- 
try will have to suffer first of all, as the consequence of endless disorder 
protective tariffs, and obstacles put to communication for military 
purpose. It is therefore not only the common interest of trading 
nations, but the bounden duty of civilised countries whose chief aspir- 
ation must be peace, prosperity and progress, to save China from dis- 
order or dismemberment. If union is the source of power in diplomacy, 
why not in economics? As it is desirable—rather necessary—that the 
two insular empires act in one in the Far Eastern politics, so it must 
be hoped that their economical relations, especially by the increase ot 
investment of English capital in Japan, will become closer and firmer, 
in order to enable them to fight victoriously for the cause of commerce 
and as defenders of civilisation. 

J. SOYEDA, 


Correspondent for Japan of the British Economi 
Association in Japan 


RECENT OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


Wages and Hours of Labour. Board of Trade (Labour Depart- 
ment). 1898. [C. 9434.] 


THis sixth annual report shows a net rise of wages of £95,000 per 
week for 1898 experienced by about a million workpeople. The weekly 
increase per head if spread over the total number employed was 2}. 
[t appears that a very small number of important changes form the 
iain factor in the result. The changes in the number of hours worked 
were insignificant. The preliminary figures for 1899 show even greater 


progress. 


Abstract of Foreign Labour Statistics. Doard of Trade (Labour 
Department). 1898—9. 

Tus first number of a series which is to be annual deals with 

wages, hours of labour, trade disputes, and co-operation in twelve 


foreign countries. 
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Royal Commission on Local Taxration. Memoranda chiefly 
relating to the Classification and Incidence of Imperial and 
Local Taxes. [C. 9528.] 1899. 


\ MEMORANDUM by Sir Edward Hamilton is followed by the answers 
which several ‘ financial and economic experts” have given to a sort 
of examination-paper set by the Commission. Fuller reference will 
be made to these documents in a later number of the Journal. 


Stutement showing the Production and Consumption of Alcoholic 
Beverages . . . in various Countries... No. 72. 1899. 


THIS continuation of the statement mentioned in the Economic 
JournaL, VIIT., p. 154, shows inter alia that the consumption of 
spirits in France has continued to increase. Meanwhile the consump- 
tion in Germany has diminished so as to make the figures for the two 
countries in 1897 co-incident : namely 1:89 proof gallons (50 per cent. 
of alcohol) per head. The corresponding figures for the United 
Kingdom and the United States are respectively 1:02 and 0:84: 
showing an insignificant increase on the figures for 1896 (viz. 1:00 and 
0:33). The consumption of wine per head decreased considerably 
in France and Germany ; very slightly in the United Kingdom. The 
consumption of beer per head increased from 30°7 gallons to 31°3 
callons in the United Kingdom, but has not varied for France and 
Germany. 


A RECENT report of the Aiuistére des Finances, August, 1899, shows 
the continued increase of ‘‘ aleoholism’’ in France. There was a great 
jump in the quantity produced in the early ’seventies and another after 
the law of 81 removing the regulation of cabarets. The amount in 
1898 was 2,400,000 hectolitres of alcoholic drink in round numbers, 
giving an average of 4°7 litres per inhabitant. While population has 
remained stationary since 1850, the consumption of alcohol has more 
than tripled. Absinthe and other ‘ apéritifs” form a separate and 
peculiarly noxious category. 


Thirteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labour (Hand 
and Machine Labour). 1898. 


THIs is a comparison of the time and cost of the labour required to 
produce the same, or as nearly as possible the same, articles by old- 
fashioned hand processes and by modern machine methods. For 
instance, to produce 30 bushels of barley by “hand” in 1829-30, in- 
volving 8 operations with 4 different kinds of workmen, the time 
required was 63 hours 35 minutes, the labour cost $3°596 ; to produce 
the same amount of barley by machine in 1895-96 involving 5 opera- 
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tions and 10 ditterent kinds of workmen, the time required was 2 hours 
43 minutes, the labour-cost $602. The comparison instituted by the 
report does not extend to the time and labour-cost required for the 
elaborate machines of the modern process as compared with the rude 
tools of the ‘‘hand” method. In general, the saving in time is 
greater than in labour-cost ; for instance in the case of ploughs the 
consumption of time under the new as compared with the old systein 
is as 1:31}, the labour-cost is as 1:7. 


OBITUARY. 


THomAs Henry—in process of time Sir Thomas Henry, ultimately 
Lord—Farrer, who died last month full of years and honours, was 
born in 1819. He was educated at Eton and Oxford, obtaining a 
second class in Final Classical Honours. He was diverted from the 
profession of law by an opening in the Board of Trade, where he held 
office for some forty years, first as an Assistant Secretary to the 
Marine Department, and afterwards as Permanent Secretary to the 
Board. As the adviser of several Governments about commercial 
negotiations, and on other occasions which the long course of his 
commercial administration presented, he had opportunities of carrying 
into practice the principles of laisser faire to which he was devoted. 
The resignation ot his office in 1886 left him freer to advocate his 
views. Already in 1882 he had produced what may be regarded as 
his most considerable work, Free Trade versus Fair Trade, published 
hy the Cobden Club. Under the same auspices he brought out some 
leaflets on Retaliation and cognate subjects. To the ‘‘ Citizen Series ” 
he contributed a volume on The State in its Relation to Trade, in 
which the limits of the functions of government are indicated by one 
who professes to have seen much of the ‘ difficulties and weakness 
of central government.” His Studies in Currency, 1898, comprised a 
collection of papers which had previously been published, many of 
them through the congenial medium of the Gold Standard Defence 
Association. The ery of *‘ Wanted a Ratio,” is here repeated from the 
Times. How uncompromising is Lord Farrer’s defence of mono- 
inetallism, a single extract may illustrate :— 


“The addition of a fresh quantity of gold to the reserves of gold on which 
our last mass of credit money is based is simply an addition of so many pounds 
sterling to the whole mass of money in existence, whether metallic money o 
credit money, and is consequently comparatively insignificant as a factor in 


prices (p. 185)... . in fact a negligible quantity (p. 188).”’ 
An account of Lord Farrer’s economic work would be imperfect 


without reference to the official inquiries in which he took part. 
As member of the Gold and Silver Commission he subscribed to the 
report of the monometallic section. It was less to be expected that as 
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member of Lord Herschell’s committee he was a party to the closing 
of the Mints in 1893. The measure was regarded by him as a step 
towards the establishment of a gold currency in India. Even more 
unpredictable was the line taken by Lord Farrer as member of the 
Royal Commission on the Financial Relations between Great Britain 
an! Ireland. He boldly advocates the financial independence of 
Ireland ; and when confronted with the difficulty that this indepen- 
dence might lead to protection against English goods replies that 
freedom is better than free trade. He appears equally untrammelled 
by doginas in the answers which he has given to the questions set by the 
Local Taxation Commission now sitting. There, as in his evidence 
before the Yown Holding Commission, Lord Farrer—avoiding the 
trenchancy of some abstract reasoners-—aigues that local rates should 
be divided between the owners and occupiers of real property, if only 
because ‘it would be greatly to the security of the landlord to be 
made to appear to pay,’ and because ‘“ taxes have the habit of sticking 
where they first fall.” He admits that the question whether ground 
values should be separately rated is ‘‘very difficult to answer.” 
“There are very real grounds for the demand and equaliy great 
difliculties in accomplishing it.” In this connection he says, “I do 
not think that the experience which we have had of modern local 
bodies with democratic constitutions shows that property has any 
reason to be afraid of them.’’ And he thus good-naturedly refers to 
the London County Council (of which he had been a prominent 
member), ‘‘In that body there has been a good deal of talk of a 
socialistic kind; but their bark has been worse than their bite.” The 
fact is that Lord Farrer was no blind adherent to a formula, but 
rather an example of what he himself has described as ‘the strong 
sense and vigorous individuality of Englishmen.” 


WE regret to have to announce the loss of the veteran statistician 
Sir Rawson Rawson, K.C.M.G., who died last November at the age 
of eighty-seven. He had begun to deal with official statistics so early 
as 1830, when he was private secretary to Mr. Poulett Thompson, 
then President of the Board of Trade. He held the same relation to 
Mr. Gladstone in 1841 when My. Gladstone was Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade. Rawson afterwards held several colonial ap- 
pointments—Chief Secretary for Canada, Secretary and Financial 
Minister at the Cape of Good Hope, Governor of Bahamas, and of Wind- 
ward Islands. After his long career of foreign service had honourably 
terminated, he continued at home to prosecute his favourite statistical 
researches. He had been a contributor to the first number of the 
Statistical Society’s Journal ; in the fiftieth year of the Society’s exist- 
ence he held the office of its President. His inaugural address on 
British and Foreign Colonies presented some striking comparisons. 
No. 36.—VoL. 1x “s 
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As President he took a prominent part in the Jubilee of the Statistical 
Society in 1885. When on that occasion the International Statistical 
Institute started into life, it was felt that no one could preside over 
that Institute with more propriety than the Nestor of British statisti- 
cians. Meanwhile Sir Rawson continued to contribute to the Journal 
of the Royal Statistical Society. He seemed to enjoy a sort of Diamond 
Jubilee when in the Society’s fifty-ninth year he read a valuable paper 
on Ocean Highways. To the Imperial Federation League he contributed 
a Synopsis of the Tariffs and Trades of the British Empire. In connexion 
with foreign trade, attention should be called to a method of consider- 
able economic interest employed by Sir Rawson—the use of the vary- 
ing price of an average ton of exports or imports as a sort of index 
number for measuring the change in the value of money. The method 
has been considered in a paper read by Professor Flux before the 
Manchester Philosophical Society, 1897, and in the Memorandum at- 
tached to the British Association Report on the Monetary Standard, 
1889. Sir Rawson Rawson was an original member of the British 
Association. He served for some years on the Council; where his 
genial presence was always welcome, his experience extending over 
two generations was often useful. 


CURRENT Topics, 
An eminent correspondent sends us the following City Notes: 
The Fall in Consols. 


THE public outside the City appear to be much surprised at the 
fall in Consols during the last few months—from over 110 to about 
103—but it can hardly be said that in the City itself there is much 
surprise. Early in the year when Consols were still at 110 and 
upwards, a state of things which continued until about the end of 
May, it was a common opinion in the City that Consols were too high, 
and that the price would not be maintained. The reasons for this 
opinion were substantially those stated in the article in the last issue 
of the Economic JournAL, entitled “ Consols in a Great War.” It 
was generally felt that the price had been forced up by a combination 
of circumstances which could not have a lasting effect; in particular, 
by the steady reduction in the quantity of the stock outstanding during 
the last few years, and by the very large purchases of the diminishing 
quantity constantly being made on Savings Bank account. For the 
moment, of course, any large diminution in the quantity of a com- 
modity available, and any large absorption of that commodity by a 
single purchaser, tend to force up the price. Special circumstances 
like these clearly alter for the moment the equation between supply 
and demand. Buta commodity like Consols depends permanently, 
like all other investments, on the opinions of holders, and possible 
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holders, as to its value for the purposes for which they use it, and this 
value is constantly judged of by comparison with other investments, 
and with the rate of interest generally. When therefore Consols were 
forced up by special circumstances, the diffused opinion in the market 
that the price was relatively too high gradually brought about sales on 
the part of holders—bankers, and others—who came to the conclusion 
that if they sold they would be able in the course of time to supply 
themselves at a lower price, or to make a better use of the money than 
by keeping it in Consols. Ordinary purchases have been at the same 
time withheld. In this way, then, the price of the security during the 
last few months has been in process of adjustment with the relative 
prices of investments of a like nature. As a result, the market is in a 
nore natural and healthy condition, and the opinion of the City that 
Consols were too high, which was generally held some months ago, has 
been fully justified by the event. A further fall, or at any rate, a fall 
below 100, is hardly looked forward to now, unless a great disaster 
should befall in South Africa. 

At the same time, it must be understood that the tendency for a 
vood many months back, owing to the improvement of trade, has been 
on the whole unfavourable to the prices of securities. One consequence 
of this improvement of trade is the partial dispersion of the cash held 
by all the great banks throughout the world, and a simultaneous 
demand for the loan of capital for use in trade. In the United States, 
and in Germany in particular, as well as in this country, the same 
demand for money coupled with a shortening of the supply of cash in 
the banks has been felt. In the smaller money markets such as the 
markets in the Northern countries of EKurope—in St. Petersburg, in 
Stockholm, in Christiania, and Copenhagen—and in so distant a market 
us Buenos Ayres, as will be noticed presently, the same phenomena 
have likewise appeared. They are the invariable results of trade 
improvement, and are likely, according to the usual course, to become 
more and more marked until a new cycle of trade depression begins to 
show itself. Hence the recent fall in Consols is perhaps greater and 
nore marked than it would otherwise have been, because not only has 
the price been in process of adjustment with the relative prices of 
other securities, but because the prices of securities generally have 
been undergoing a process of adjustment with reference to the higher 
vates of interest obtainable for the loan of money. 

The impression that the fall of Consols is specially due to the 
Transvaal war, though that cause may have contributed, does not 
appear to have very much foundation. So far as that war tends to 
prevent the working of the gold mines in the Transvaal and so to 
shorten the supply of cash in the banks throughout the world, and so 
far also asthe cost of the war is met by the issue of Treasury bills 
which absorb the Savings Bank money, and prevent its investment in 
Consols, the effect undoubtedly is to contribute to a fall in that stock. 
But these causes by themselves would probably not have been 
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sufticient but for the great improvement in trade, rise in prices of 
commodities generally, and consequent demand for money, which 
have been going on at the same time. In this question we must 
appreciate the relative magnitude of the forces in operation, and 
amongst these we cannot but distinguish as most important the 
diffused opinion some months ago that Consols were relatively too 
high, and the steady improvement in trade which has been going on 
for the last two years and which now appears to be approaching its 
climax. 

The effect of the gold demand for Indian currency arrangements, 
though it is no doubt a contributory cause of dear money and the 
consequent lowering of securities, appears also to be unimportant 
relatively. 


The Improvement of Trade. 


With regard to the improvement in trade itself, there is no doubt 
that throughout the civilised world business is at a maximum. In all 
directions, no matter almost what the trade is, there is full employment 
for capital and labour. The monthly returns issued by the Board oj} 
Trade ‘‘ Labour Department” as to the unemployed members of Trad 
Unions show this very strikingly. The unemployed are now about 
2 per cent. only, which, according to past experience, appears to be ai 
irreducible minimum. As the result of this full employment, the pro- 
duction and consumption of all the leading countries of the world must 
be at a maximum, and everywhere there is great prosperity. Why the 
industrial machine should in some years be more fully worked than in 
other years, making the difference between times of prosperity and 
times of depression, has never been quite fully explained, but the fact 
itself is undoubted, and we may be content for the present to watcl) 
the development of the situation and all its consequences. Of these 
consequences dear money is the one which is for the moment the 
topic of leading interest in the city, and the fall in Consols is in turn, 
to a large extent, the consequence of dear money. 

It should be understood, however, that the difference between good 
and bad times in a country like England, much as it is felt by many of 
those interested, is in reality not very great, as far as the quantity o/ 
production is concerned, when the facts are measured statistically. A 
variation of a few per cents. in the total amount of the annual pro- 
duction and consumption appears to be sufficient to make the difference 
between great prosperity and the reverse. It is also observable that a 
great amount of apparent prosperity which rejoices every one is often 
dlue to the general rise of prices which marks a period of good credit. 
Imports and exports are swollen, because the prices are higher than 
they were. When we look at the recent monthly returns of the Board 
of Trade, we find that the increase of exports is largely accounted for by 
the rise in the value of coal and iron, of copper, of wool and woollen 
manufactures, and of other articles, and to little else. The increase 
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of the quantities exported accounts for only a part of the improve- 
ment. This has always been the case in former times of flowing 
trade. In 1863 and 1864, and again in 1871 and 1872, which 
were memorable as years of advancing trade and of swelling exports, 
the rise of prices was undoubtedly the main explanation of the great 
improvement as compared with previous years. In 1872, in particular, 
if I remember rightly, the growth in the annual value of the exports 
was even accompanied by a slight decrease in the quantity of the 
leading articles exported. The symptoms now accordingly are that the 
present cycle of prosperity in trade is about the maximum, and we 
must not be too confident of its very long continuance. As usua!, 
also, the impetus towards improvement is given in part by special 
causes, in the present case by the great demand upon certain trades 
occasioned by the growth of war expenditure in recent years, which is 
intensified at the present moment bythe war expenditure in South Africa. 
A cause like this is not lasting. On the contrary, a considerable war 
like that of South Africa tends to arrest the growth of business in the 
long run, diminishing production generally, and leading to waste of 
every sort. To the extent, then, that the present prosperity is due to 
the special impetus referred to, we may expect a reaction before long. 


South America. 


An illustration of the close business relation between distant parts 
of the world, and of the wide range of powerful economic causes, is 
furnished by what has lately been happening in South America. 
Within the last few weeks about a million in gold has been taken from 
the Bank of England for the River Plate, and it appears that the 
people there are in funds, in consequence of the great rise in the price 
of wool which has been going on since last January, and in conse- 
quence also of the large purchases of mules which our Government 
has been making for the South African war. It would appear also 
that the exports of wheat from the Argentine Republic to Europe have 
again been very large. In this way, then, South America has con- 
tributed its quota to the improvement of general trade and consequent 
dearness of money which we have been commenting upon. The sum 
thus withdrawn for South America, coupled with all the other demands 
for cash, is a “‘makeweight”’ in the production of dear money. If it 
stood alone it would not amount to much, but as a conspicuous sign of 
the general stir in business, it is in every way most interesting. The 
same importance can hardly be attached to the withdrawal of another 
sum of nearly a million from the Bank of England in connection with 
the Indian currency arrangements already referred to. Pro tanto, this 
withdrawal adds for the moment to the difficulty of the money inarket 
just like the withdrawal for South America, but it is an isolated 
transaction and not significant of any great movement going on. It 
may be doubted whether in all the withdrawals from the Bank of 
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England, on account of Indian currency, or the total accumulation of 
gold in India on the same account, can form a very large total for 
a considerable time to come. Indian currency, however, is a separate 
chapter, and the discussion of its developments may be deferred. 

2. G. 


THE following notes on the interests of labour have been supplied 
by Mr. Ernest Aves : 


The period of industrial activity continues, and the successive 
numbers ofthe Labour Gazette still tell of alow percentage of unemployed 
and, with remarkably few exceptions, of an upward trend in rates of 
wages. In the agricultural districts the scarcity of labour was reported 
in the summer from nearly all parts of the country; in the building 
trades a time of greater settlement appears to be succeeding a period 
of prolonged unrest, and some advance has been made in forming its 
standing Board of Conciliation ; in the cotton industry the danger of a 
stoppage was happily averted. But the chief matters calling for 
comment are connected rather with the internal politics of labour 
than with the relations of ‘labour and capital.” 


THE suspension of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers from 
participation in the Trade Union Congress for two years, ranks among 
themore dramatic incidents of the trade union world. In consequence 
of it, the president-designate of the Congress itself, with his presidential 
addressadoubtlessly already prepared, found that he had no place in 
the very assembly over which he was to have ruled, for he was a 
member of the suspended society. He spoke once, it is true, by 
courtesy from the platform, but neither he nor his fellow-dele- 
gates had any other share in the deliberations at Plymouth, because 
some of their fellow-members had filled the places of workers in a 
cognate industry on strike at Newcastle. 


Ir appears that some months ago a young fellow of twenty was 
given work that had been promised him by his employers to 
enable him to complete an interrupted term of informal apprentice- 
ship. In the interval, however, he had been doing “ unskilled.” work, 
and the smiths with whom he was set to work resented his preferment 
to the higher grade. After a short period of grumbling they refused 
to work with him, and their action was apparently approved by the 
society to which they belonged—the Co-operative Smiths. Without 
reference to their own officials, two members of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers filled up the vacant places, and subsequently, on 
investigation of the causes of the strike of the two smiths, the action 
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of these engineers was in turn endorsed by their society. The above 
incidents took place in the spring of 1898, but it was not till nearly 
the close of last year that the controversy was revived by the Feder- 
ation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Trades, and only in August was 
the decision of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union 
Congress arrived at by which the Engineers were suspended. 


TECHNICALLY it is clear that the offence had been committed of one 
constituent society allowing its members to take the places of those of 
another who were on strike ; but in applying the bye-law to this case it 
appears that the letter rather than the spirit of the rule has been 
obeyed. The source of the dispute may be traced to the conflicting 
policy adopted by different trade unions in respect to the admission 
to a trade, and their different interpretation of what constitutes a 
right to follow it. On the one hand we have the attempted exclusive- 
ness illustrated by the action of the Co-operative Smiths ; on the other 
the acceptance of the double test: a certain period during which the 
trade has been followed, and the ability to earn its standard rate. 
The latter is the more elastic and comprehensive policy of the Engineers, 
who have no sympathy with a_ sectionalism that unnecessarily 
sub-divides their ranks. Unity of organisation and similarity of terms, 
even if accompanied by industrial differences, appears to them to be the 
surest because the simplest means of improving those terms. 


In reply, it is urged that special training .s essential for special 
branches, and that the risk of disorganisation, if the attempt be made 
to weld together the composite group of workers who rank as engineers, 
is too great. But in practice trade unions have been able to do little 
to promote and to guarantee the technical and progressive efficiency of 
their members. This they leave for the most part to the play of 
economic forces; to individual initiative, and to the influence exerted 
by employers in the use of their power of selection. Formal appren- 
ticeship is the exception, even, it is stated, among the co-operative 
smiths themselves, and in their action on this occasion the engineers 
appear to have been guided not only by the sounder but also by the 
more generous judgment. 


MEANWHILE, in spite of the suspension of the engineers, the nunbers 
represented at the Trade Union Congress were maintained, largely 
owing to the increase in the miners’ delegation. But the representative 
character of the Congress suffered, and its authority and pre-eminence 
as the ‘‘ parliament of labour,” somewhat jeopardised in recent years 
by much ineffective and meaningless passing of resolutions, has hardly 
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been maintained. The agenda paper of the Congress is still hopelessly 
over-weighted, while a background of differences on fundamental ques- 
tions of political action does, perhaps, still more to rob its deliberations 
and decisions of importance. 


THE General Federation of Trades, the scheme for which was adopted 
in January by a special congress representing nearly a million trade 
unionists, has made a start with a membership of some 350,000. The 
first meeting was held in July, when the officers and management com- 
mittee were elected. The secretary !is Mr. J. Mitchell, of Glasgow, a 
member of the Engineers’ Society, and the chairman Mr. P. Curran of 
the Gasworkers. The opinion generally represented on the manage- 
ment committee, which has had undivided responsibility for the last 
four months and will retain it until the next meeting of the General 
Council in January, affords reasonable grounds for hoping that the 
primary obligation of the Federation to act as a moderating influence 
will be met, the election of Mr. Curran as chairman being perhaps 
most calculated to raise doubts as to this, since his attitude in the past 
has generally been somewhat uncompromising and extreme. But the 
start of the new Federation, although numbers are considerably below 
the hopes inspired by the Manchester Congress, is an important event 
in the development of trade unionism, rendered perhaps still more so 
by the exclusion of the Engineers, the most important federating 
society, from the Trade Union Congress, and the weakening of the 
latter body in consequence. 


The Trade Unionist has died of its candour and its excellence, for 
it was at once too good for many of its constituents and too fearless. 
It has now to be added to the already long list of the failures of 
journals devoted to the exclusive interests of ‘‘labour,’’ but it forms 
one of the most honourable of them all, and Mr. Maddison is to be 
congratulated on the high level at which he maintained his paper 
during the thirteen months that it appeared. We may hope that 
much of the restraining influence of its counsel will not be lost, and 
that trade-unionists will avoid the danger that he never hesitated to 
point out, of yielding to the seductive advice of those who would turn 
their societies into instruments of political propaganda. Under their 
gis all alike, be they Conservatives, Liberals or Socialists, ought to 
find common ground, for the maintenance and development of effective 
organisation is an end in itself. The trade unions have their own 
great work to do, without being prostituted to the furtherance of this 
or that pol‘tical programme, which, even if adopted, would have in the 
main to be carried through by somebody else. It is this lesson of self- 
reliance that The Trade Unionist never failed to inculcate, and it is the 
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lesson, unfortunately, that the trade-unionist who tries to subordinate 
his society to a party, is always most unwilling to learn. 


CO-OPERATIVE societies are doing something towards the commen 
ownership, if not exactly nationalisation, of the land. We read in the 
October number of the Economic Review that the Desborough Coopera- 
tive Society, near Kettering in Northampton, owns an estate of 408 
acres, together with a church and the right of presentation. 
From the modest little leaflet called Comradeship, or the Journal 
of the Royal Arsenal Cooperative Society at Woolwich, we discover that 
the Woolwich Society have also an estate, at present devoted to farm- 
ing, but likely soon to provide allotments and homes for members. 
We cannot have too much of this kind of ‘ Socialism.” 


THE United States Department of Labour has instituted an investi- 
gation into the economic conditions of industrial combinations. Com- 
missioner Wright is being assisted by Professor J. W. Jenks, whose 
article on the subject of Trusts in the Economic Journat for 1892 
will be remembered. The wages, prices, number of middlemen 
employed, and other circumstances before and after the formation of 
the combination will be ascertained. 


Dr. THomas Nixon Carver has been appointed Professor of Econo- 
mics and Sociology at Oberlin College, U.S.A. Dr. Carver is the author 
of.“The Ohio Tax Inquisitor Law,” Heonomic Studies, 1898, of an 
article on ‘‘ The Shifting of Taxes” in the Yale Review for November, 
1896, and other acute articles in other well-known journals. 


Dr. Max von Hecker has been appointed ‘ordinary ” professor of 
political economy at the Academy of Miinster. He is the editor of the 
series of monographs founded by the late Dr. Frankenstein. Among 
his numerous contributions to periodical literature we may notice “‘ Der 
Boycott,” Conrad’s Jahrbuecher, third series (Folge), vol. x. 


Proressor Karu Dress has been transferred from the chair of 
political economy at Rostock to that at Kénisberg; and the place made 
vacant at Rostock has been filled by Dr. Richard. 

















RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Soeiety. 
September, 1899. 


Life Tables. T. KE. Haywarp, M.B. 


A highly technical, though not severely mathematical, exposition 
of (a) the method of constructing an ‘‘extended”’ Life-table proposed 
by the writer, (6) a certain modification of Dr. Farr’s ‘‘ short’? method, 
and (c) the practical uses of such constructions, 


The Flag and Trade: a Summary Review of the Trade of the chief 
Colonial Empires. Prof. A. Fiux. 

The topics are (a) the relative importance of the trade of each of the 
chief colony-owning countries with its colonies and with other countries ; 
and (b) the relative importance in the trade of the colonies of that 
section of the trade which is carried on with the Sovereign State, and 
the remaining section. It appears (a) that both the imports from 
possessions relatively to total imports, and the exports to possessions 
relatively to total exports, are greatest for the United Kingdom. as 
compared with some half dozen other colony-owning countries; (0) 
the trade of the Empire with the United Kingdom shows a slight 
increase in 1892-96 as compared with 1867-71 both in the imports 
from Britain relatively to total imports, and the exports to Britain 
relatively to total exports, especially in the case of the self-governing 
colonies. The analogous comparison for France and Holland is neither 
so clear nor so favourable. 


The Representation of Statisties by Mathematical Formule (concluded). 
Prof. F. Y. KpGEwortn. 


The Statistics of Wages in the United Kingdom during the last Hundred 
Years (Part IV.). Agricultural Wages (concluded). A. 1. Bowery. 


The Journal of the Statistical Society of Ireland contains a paper 
read by Mr. Joseph Pim, which presents, along with a useful coi- 
pilation of figures, many interesting reflections, e.g., 
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‘What has hit Ireland so severely in recent years has been the improved 
means of ocean transport, which has enabled countries thousands of miles 
away to compete with Ireland in the supply to England of these perishable 
commodities out of which the farmers in Ireland had for a generation, up to 
the end of the seventies, been taking their best profit.” 

* The marriage rate, that is to say the number of marriages per annum per 

nousand of the population, is lower in Ireland than in any country in Europe, 
and the birth rate is lower than in any country save France.” 

‘It seems to me that the passenger rates in Ireland have not been put 
down to the level of the capacity of the people, and that consequently the 
railways have not fully served their public purpose. The rates in Ireland 
have been struck in correspondence with the rates in England, the richest 
country in the world, and the comparative poverty of Ireland is used as an 
argument in favour of high fares, which seems to me contrary to reason. The 
experience of European countries seems to reverse this argument, for the fares 
are lower in the less prosperous, less industrial, and less thickly inhabited 
countries. The following tables show the passenger fares per mile in various 
countries, and the relative cost of journeys in the same countries.” 

‘Tf the productive power of Ireland can be increased she will be producing 
tle articles which Englishmen and Scotchmen are most in need of as consumers, 
and if Ireland can be made more prosperous her prosperity will react bene- 
ficially on the prosperity of Great Britain, for Ireland is the best customer that 
England and Scotland have for their productions.” 


The Economic Review. 
October, 1599. 


The Socialist Ideal. Sipney Baut. 

Socialists are exhorted to live up to their high ethical ideal. ‘‘ Let 
us not be too ready to bring Socialism down to the average sensual 
man.” ‘ Let us be sure that our aims are as genuinely humani- 
tarian ” as those of the older liberals. 


Pioneers in Housing. Letrick ILBERT. 

The steps by which the Liverpool Corporation have remedied the 
insanitary conditions prevalent in the forties are described in instruc- 
tive detail. Land has been bought and cleared on a large scale for the 
erection of dwellings for workmen, many of them managed by the 
municipality. ‘‘ The weekly rents of rooms in Gildart’s Dwellings . . . 
average less than 1s. 3d. per room, yet not only do they cost the rate- 
payers nothing, but they are paying a fair percentage on their expenses 
of erection.” 


Heonomics in Russia. S. Rapovortr. Three schools are characterised. 


The Licensing Commission. Rev. Dr. T. C. Fry. Socialism in West 
Ham. Rev. HueuH Lecce. 
The new Liverpool Bye-laws regulating Street Tradiny. H. CHALONER 
DowpaLL. Juvenile street trading is specially referred to. 
In a. note on the great Lockout in Denmark, Prof. Westergaard 
<dleseribes as an important result ‘‘ the growing understanding among 
tlie working classes of the value of Christian social work.” 
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The Fortnightly Review. 
October, 1899. 


The Problem of the Aged Poor, Grorrrey DraGe, M.P. 


Municipal Trading. Wautrer Bono. 


Contemporary Review. 
September, 1899. 
The Sea the only Road for Trade. Txos. G. Bowxes. 
Statistics are compiled showing that in 1896 for the ten principal 
nations the value of exports plus imports by sea was about 69 per cent. 


of the total trade by land and sea; and that these percentages have in 
many cases greatly increased since 1884. 


An Experiment in Public-house Management. Cuan tes Bootu. 

The report of an experiment of which the conditions were: (1) that 
the manager's wages should be fixed independently of the quantity of 
alcoholic liquors sold ; (2) that he should have an inducement to increase 
the sale of food and of alcoholic drinks ; (3) that order should be main- 
tained and all articles sold should be genuine. A year’s experience 
shows some, but not a great, effect, the percentages for the five houses 
experimented on being altered as follows :— 


Teetotal Acoholic 

drinks. Food, Tobacco. drinks. 
BIOS vcsaccsces on 1°8 374 4:4 90°4 
MSO: «.)0ccasesns 2°5 4-4 4°5 88°6 


‘¢ People do not drink to please the publican.” ‘‘ It appears more and 
more difficult to affect the consumption as one descends the social 
ladder.”’ 


October, 1899. 


The Workhouse from the Inside. Epirn M. SHaw. 
A reply to Mrs. Crawford’s article in the June number, by an official. 


National Review. 
October, 1899. 


Compulsory Arbitration at Work. Hox. J. MAcGrecor, 

The system of arbitration in New Zealand [as to which see Economic 
JOURNAL, Vii., p. 651] has not realised its founder’s hope. Disputes are 
manufactured by trade union leaders, and not being settled by the 
‘‘ Boards of Conciliation ’’—which are largely composed of extremists— 
are carried up to the ‘‘ Court of Arbitration,” which consists of three 
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members, one a Judge of the Supreme Court, mostly devoid of expert 
knowledge. Out of thirty-one disputes twenty-three have been carried 
to the Court, which has in every case exercised the discretion left to it 
by making its award binding, the employer breaking it being thus 
rendered liable to imprisonment. The Amending Act passed last 
session has indeed removed this anomaly, but it extends compulsion 
in the direction of preventing the employer, by pecuniary penalties, 
from closing his business rather than accept the decision of the court. 
‘‘ No man having a due sense of responsibility could on the strength of 
our experience in New Zealand recommend the adoption of a similar 
system by any other country.” 


Quarterly Journal of Economies (Boston). 
November, 1899. 


The Commercial Legislation of England and the American Colonies, 
1660—1760. Pror. ASHLEY. 

The action of England was not so pernicious as historians, Bancroft 
and even Lecky, represent. The navigation laws stimulated ship- 
building in New England. The “enumerated” articles which it was 
forbidden to import into the continent of Euvope were for the most 
part not staples. Besides, as Brougham said, 

* The restrictive policy only secured, by a supertiuous and harmless anxiety, 
that arrangement which would of itself have taken place if things had been 
left in their natural course.” 

Nor was the legislation respecting manufactures very hurtful to the 
colonies. Franklin and Adam Smith are quoted in proof. The Molasses 
\ct forms an exception ; it was passed, however, not for the benefit of 
the mother-country, but of the West Indies. ‘‘ The English commer- 
cial legislation did the colonies no harm prior to 1760 ; and the English 
connection did them much good.” ; 
Productive Co-operation in France. CHARLES GIDE. 

After an historical retrospect, Professor Gide describes four species 
of French productive co-operation ; self-supporting, corporate, .semi- 
patronal, and a new form of association called ‘intégrale,” the 
peculiarity of which is the employment of outside capital, whether 
in the form of loans, or by actions not obligations, with a share in the 
direction. The productive associations are not in France, asin England, 
closely related to distributive associations. ' 
University Settlements. R. A. Woop. 


The Gas Supply of Boston. W.J. H. Gray. 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 
September, 1899. 
Government Loans to Farmers. C. F. Emericn. 


The disastrous failure of the saie of public lands on credit at the 
beginning of this century is brought up against the proposal of 
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the ‘populist’ party that Government should make loans to the 
people at 2 per cent, per annum. The policy would probably lead to 
inflation of currency. 
City and Country Taxes. TI. Max WEstz. : 

The continued study of the distribution of property taxes between 
city and country points to the conclusion that the farmers are over- 
taxed on their personal property. 


































American Academy of Political and Social Science (Philadelphia). 


Taxation of Quasi-Public Corporations in Ohio. F. C. Howe. 
Securities as a means of Payment. CHARLES A. CONANT. 
Economic Aspects of British Agriculture. J. F. CROWELL. 
Very cheerless aspects are exhibited with the aid of English official 
papers. 


In the Yale Review (Newhaven) for 1899, Mr. Frank L, McVey 
describes the tin-plate combination recently formed in America, 


There is an article in the International Journal of Ethics for October, 
1899, on the Moral Aspect of Consumption, by Mr. Charles Devas, 
who, it will be remembered, discussed a similar subject in a previous 
number of the Economic JourNAL. 


Journal des Hconomistes (Paris). 


September, 1899. 


La guerre civil du capital et travail. G. pr Mournart. Darwinisine | 
Social. G. Ampon. 

t 

October. t 


Les travaux parlementaires de la Chambre des Dépuiés (1898-9). Anpri 
LiressE. Le monument de Schulze-Delitzch. A. RA¥FALOVICH. 
Les impéts en Italie. P. A. Guto, Le probléme des trusts 


EK. W. Bemis. ( 
November. t 

’ es > ey . iy 

De Vorigine des ‘‘ Cash-Crédits”” des banques crossaises. KE. Sayous. t! 
Mouvement agricole. La culture des écciales en France, a dix ans a 

de distance, 1889 a 1898. E. GranpEAu. vevue des publica- t] 
tions économiques en langue francaise. M. Rovuszet. Le a 
positivisme d'Aug.-Comte est il scientifique? Cu. Limousin. Les t] 


banques aux Etats-Unis. G. Francois. 














Les boulangeries coopératives en Angleterre. 
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July, 1899. 


téves et les modalités des cartels. 


sociale en 1898. 
dans le parlement. 
H. DEnIs. 


H. LamsBrecuts. 


BE. Viney. 








NEW 


Revue de UKconomic Politique. 


F. Rockeu. 


BOOKS 


R. LierMANN, 


August—September. 





Les carac- 
La legislation 
La représentation des intéréts 
L’union du erédit de Brurelles. 
| Fifty years experience of the organisation of credit. | 


Les Finances et les services industrielles de la ville de Genéve. A. 
AcHARD. Les Lteformes démocratiques de Vlimpét. P. vu 
Maroussem. JL’wtion du crédit du Bruxelles... . (suite). H. 
Dents. Le nouveau régime de la Banque de France.  C. 
BRovILLET. 

October—November, 
Une wucre posthume du M. Ugo Rabbenv. La question fonciére dans les 


colonies de l’ Australie. 
vue concret.... 
beware of the words “work and capital” and “ value.” 


Riccarpo Dania VOLTA. 


Le point de 


[The empirical economist ought especially to 


Les 


travailleurs de Vaiguille dans U East End de Londres vers le milieu 
Le nouveau régime de la 


du XIX siécle. 
Banque de France. CHARLES BRroviLuet. 


Allemagne .... 


Anprk, E. Sayovs. 


GEORGES BLONDEL. 


La politique agraire en 


In L’Economiste Francais of 16th September, M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
discusses the bearing of the then probable outbreak of the South 
African war on the interests of French investors in the mines of the 
tand, and decides that, whether England has a walk-over, or whether, 
hampered by a guerilla war, she patches up a humiliating peace with 
the usual plasticité Britannique, the shareholders have no serious loss 


to apprehend. 


The Bulletin de UInstitut Iitternational de Statistique, Vol. XI. 
(St. Petersburg, 1899), contains several curious papers relating to 


the movement of population. 
in the numbers of births and deaths according to the time of day. 


M. Raseri investigates the variations 


In 


the Commune of Cremona the maximum mortality is in the early 
afternoon, the minimum mortality in the small hours of the morning ; 
the maximum mortality corresponding to the minimum of natality, 
In another paper M. Raseri exhibits variations in 
the age of marriage according to economic conditions ; concluding 
that the fecundity of the principal European States has not diminished 
in the latter half of this century. 
somewhat similar subject, comparing the natality in different urban 


and conversely. 


districts distinguished as very poor, poor, in easy, very easy circum- 


Mr. Jacques Bertillon treats a 
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stances, rich and very rich. For Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and London, 
the same rule holds: the richer the district the smaller the natality, 
as measured by the number of births per 1,000 women between 15 and 
50 years of age [in the case of Vienna, per 1,000 married women]. 
The effect on the movement of population in Russia exercised by 
variations in the crops and in the price of cereals since 1801 is traced 
by M. Pokrovsky. 


Jahrb. f. National Oekonomie (Jena). 
August, 1899, 


Die Wechselbriefe Konig Ludwigs des Heiligen.... A SCHAUBE, 

In the “"‘scellanies, Herr Trap Cordt, Director of the town 
(stdidtischex, statistical bureau in Kopenhagen, adduces statistics 
showing that tl. . .oportion of children at the younger ages is greater 
the fewer the number of rooms in the house. Referendar H. Gerland 
discourses on priscn-work, with special reference to the conditions o! 
North America. Romolo Broglio explains the causes of the depression 
in the straw-plaiting industry of Tuscany: abroad the competition o! 
China and Japan, at home the competition between different classes and 
change of fashion. Dr. Bortkevitch argues on the philosophical prin- 
ciples of probability against Herr Stumpf. 


September, 

Zur lage des héheren Lehvrerstandes in Prewssen. W. Lexis. Zui 

Entwickelunggeschichte des Kapitalzinses. Joser KULISCHER. 

A comprehensive review of recent writers on Currency, by Prot. 
Lexis, deserves notice. 

October. 

Die Verhiiltnisse des Kohlenbergbaues in den Vereinigten Staaten .... 

J. E.Groree. Der Aussenhandel der Vereineigten Staaten .. ... 

1898. M. Drezmann. 


Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschart (Vienna). 
Band VIII, Heft IV. 


In this number Prof. Béhm-Bawerk continues to discuss some 
thorny questions in the theory of capital, taking Prof. Lexis to task. 


Herr V. 
Die theorie der Grenz-productivitét. Prof. Giovanni MoNTEMARTINI, 


A learned study in margins. Marginal productivity physical and 
economic, surpluses, subjective and objective, the ‘‘ dynamic political 
economy” of Prof. Patten, the marginal productivity of the several 
factors of production—not only the classical three but also (4) economic 
organisation, (5) length of the productive process (Produktionswmwege) 
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are discussed in the light of recent literature. Two specimens must 
suffice. 

“ The classical theory of rent conceived as we meet it in Ricardo and 
Mill is overthrown (wmgestiirzt) by the scientific analysis of facts and 
the mathematical statement (aufstellung) of the problem; since 
the margin of profitableness for applications of labour and capital to 
different qualities of land is according to the correct theory the same.” 

‘‘Walras shows us that the competition of the entrepreneur and 
those with whom he deals (der an dem Tausche Betheiligten) is a way 
of tentatively solving the equations of productive equilibrium. 
When competition between entrepreneurs acts (vorhanden ist), their 
income, or gain (Gewinn), is forced down to a minimum, and a point of 
equilibrium is reached in which the entrepreneur has neither gain 
nor loss.’ 


‘ 


ie 


The current number (1899, No. 4) of the Jahrbuch fiir Gesetz- 
gebung, &e., (Leipsic) has an article on English mercantile policy in the 
(7th and 18th centuries by Prof. Schmoller. In the preceding 
number there is an article by Prof. Lexis on a new . . . labour and 
alue theory, referring to the not quite recent work of Leo von Buch, 
which Prof. Lexis does not agree with, yet regards as deserving 
uttention. 


Ekonomiste Tidskrift (Stockholm). 


The problem of the incidence of taxation forms the subject of 
“eles in the seveu.th and eighth numbers of this ‘ournal. In the 
wr Dr. Cassel criticises the position taken up by Knut Wicksell 
as to the determinateness of the incidence of an income tax, and the 
following number contains a reply. The seventh and eighth numbers 
also contain interesting articles on industrial development in Sweden, 
continued in the ninth number. In No 10 Mr. Flodstrém pleads for an 
early publication of much important statistical matter, if only in 
preliminary form, that its usefulness and interest may not be im- 
paired through delay. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Roma). 
September, 1899. 


In Morte del Prof. Ugo Mazzola. M. PantTaLEoni and A. CaBiatt. 
La Limitazione della Terra e la Causa Prima dei Fenomeni Economict. 
G. VALENTI. Socialismo e Liberismo. F. Paparava. 


No. 50.—VOL. EX. 
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October. 


Utilita Limite et Costo di Produzione. D. BERrarpi. Come Funziona 
la Coste dei Conti Italiana. KK. Grretrt. 


November. 


La Terra Libera e la Generazione del Profitto. G. VALENTI. 
Utilita Limite e Costo di Riproduzione. D. Berarpi. La Legge 
del Massimo Sforzo. EK. Grrert1. Un Nuovo Libro sul Governo 
Locale Inglese. D. GANICHELLI. 


La Reforma Sociale for September contains an interesting article 
on the great English Colonial Companies, over the well-known name of 
Riceardo Dalla Volta. 


NEW BOOKS. 


BapEN-PoweE i (G.). The Origin and Growth of Village Com 
munities in India. London: Sonnenschein and Co. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


Cuapman (S. J.). The History of Trade between the United 
Kingdom and the United States. London: Sonnenschein and Co. 


Crookes (Sir W.). The Wheat Problem: Based on Remarks made 
in Presidential Address to the British Association at Bristol in 
1898. London: Murray. New York: Putnams. 8vo. Pp. 218. 
3s. 6d. 


GraHaM (WintiAM). English Political Philosophy from Hobbes 
to Maine. London: Edward Arnold. 1899. Pp. 413. 


Hut (Henry Cuarzves). The Economic Writings of Sir Williain 
Petty, together with the Observations upon the Bills of Mortality, 
more probably by Captain John Graunt. Cambridge: at the University 
Press. 1899. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, with three facsimiles. Pp. xci, 700. 
Price 25s. 


[Reviewed above, p. 564.] 


MercaLr (J.). The Case for Universal Old Age Pensions. With 
Introduction by Charles Bovth. London: Simpkin, Marshall. &vo. 
Pp. 228. 3s. 
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Norman (JOHN Henry)... Money’s Worth: being the Systematically 
arranged Addenda of 1898 and 1899 to his ‘‘ Universal Cambist.’’ 
With.seven new Tables. London: Sampson Low and Co. 1899. 


Nys (Ernest). Researches in the History of Economics. Trans- 
lated by N. F. and A. R. Dryhurst. London: A. Black. 1899. 


Root (J. W.). The British West Indies and the Sugar Industry. 
Liverpool: Root. 1899. 


Smart (Wixu1AM). The Distribution of Income. London: Mae 
nillan. 


TarDE (G.). Social Laws: An Outline of Sociology. Translated 
from the French by Professor H.C. Warren. With Preface by Professor 
J. M. Baldwin. New York and London: Maemillans. 1899. 


THompson (W.). Housing of the Working Classes ; with Detailed 
Description of the Richmond Municipal Cottages. London: P. 38. 
King and Co. S8vo. Qs. 6d. 

[By an alderman. ] 


Apams (I. E.). The Modern Farmer in his Business Relations. 
Sun Francisco: N. Y. Stone. 1899. $3.00. 


(The author, a retired man of affairs, who carries on a farm in California, here 
gives general advice to the American ‘‘ farmer,”’ and discourses with good. sense on 
various topics,—the family, creditors, agricultural colleges, and the like. Some 
chapters on co-operative fruit marketing societies give fresh and interesting in- 
formation.as to the development of this form of co-operation. ] 


BakEk (C. W.). Monopolies and the People. New York: Putnans. 
8vo. $1.50. 


(Third edition of a book first published in 1889. Its subjects are Railways, 
Municipal Monopolies, Industrial Monopolies, ‘* Labor Monopolies,” 7.¢., trade 
unions. American conditions are described and analysed, in general with good 
sense. A concluding part—the only one newin this edition—considers the ex- 
perience of the decade 1889—1899.]} 


Corsur (A. F.). The Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth Century. 
A Study in Statistics. New York: Maemillan. $3.50. 


{An elaborate and excellent statistical study on the growth of cities in all 
countries, with discussion of the effects, good and ill, and of remedies for evils.] 


Daniets (W. M.). The Elements of Public Finance, including the 
Monetary System of the United States. New York: Henry Holt. 
1899. $1.25. 


{A compact compendium, by Professor Daniels, of Princeton University, written 
for text-book use in American colleges. ‘* Public Finance”’ is given a liberal scope ; 
chapters on the railway question at large and on the monetary system of the United 
Ntates are included. ] 
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Dusois (W. E. B.) and Eaton (IsaBen), The Philadelphia Negro: 
a Social Study. With Introduction by Professor G. M. Lindsay. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 8vo. $2.00. 


[This interesting study is published for the University of Pennsylvania, unde: 
whose auspices the enquiry was made. It describes the whole range of the economic 
and social life of the American city negro, as seen in Philadelphia,—employment, 
wages, social life, pauperism, and crime. Professor Dubois, himself partly of negro 
blood, is known as the author of a standard history of the Suppression of the 
African Slave Trade.] 


Fiyxt (J.). Tramping with Tramps. Studies and Sketches of 
Vagabond Life. New York: The Century Co. 8vo. $1.50. 


[The author consorted with the habitual tramps; chiefly in the U.S., also in 
England and Germany. Their life and ways are described, and the part played by 
American railways in spreading the nuisance is especially noted. The honest 
unemployed are not touched: the problem hence is only one of suppression. ] 


Yoorr (A. R.). Municipal Public Service Industries. Chicago: 
The Other Side Publ. Co. 12mo. $1.00. 


[In this collection of papers, as in previous publications, the author opposes 
municipal ownership, and advocates controlled corporate management. The reason 
ing is that of an advocate, not judicial in method or conclusion. ]} 


LanestrrorH (C. 8.) and Stinz (W.). Railway Co-operation. An 
Investigation of Railway Traffic Associations. Boston: Ginn and Go. 
8vo. $1.00. 


[Two prize essays, published for the University of Pennsylvania, where they 
were written by students. They discuss the prohibition of ‘‘ Railway Co-operation ’’ 
(i.e.. pooling) in the U.S. Interstate Commerce Act, and conclude that pooling 
shouid be permitted, subject to control by the Interstate Commerce Cominission.] 


Mayo SmitH (RicHMonp), The Science of Statistics. Part II. 
Statistics and KEeconomies. New York: Maemillan and Co.  8vo. 
Pp. 480. $3. 


[Reviewed above, p. 557.] 


Morr (EE. H.). Between the Ocean and the Lakes: the Story of 
Erie. New York: J.S. Collins. 4to. Illustrated. $7.00. 


[This history of the Erie Railway is published largely with a view to parchase by 
prosperous railway investors and managers, and hence contains mach personal 
anecdote and some padding ; but offers useful material on the railway history of the 
United States. ] : , 


RanpALL (EK. O.). History of the Zoar Society. A Sociological 
Study in Communism. Columbus, Ohio : printed by F. J. Heer. 
pp. 100. 


8vo., 


[The Zoar Society was founded in 1818 by German Separatist immigrants. In 
1898 it was dissolved, the property being divided. The account here given of this 
experiment in Communism is accurate and complete. ] 
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RownrtreEE (J.) and SHERWELL (A.). The Temperance Problem and 
Social Reform. London: Hodder and Stoughton ; New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. $2. 


SrautnarD (J. H.). The True Basis of Economies. . . . being a 
Correspondence between President D. $. Jordan and Dr. D. H. Stallard 
on the Merits of the Doctrine of Henry George. New York: Double- 
day and McClure Co. 8vo. Pp. 130. 50 cts. 


[A brief letter by President Jordan, with comment at large by Dr. Stallard. ] 


Wanker (FRANcis A.). Discussions in Economies and Statistics. 
Kdited by Professor D. R. Dewey. New York: Henry Holt and Co. 
2 vols. 8vo. Pp. 454, 481. 


[Reprinted papers on Economic Theory, Finance, Money, Statistics ; including 
he articles contributed from time to time to the Quarterly Journal of Economics. | 


WEBER (Apna F., Ph.D.). The Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth 
Century. A Study in Statistics. New York: Published for Columbia 
University by Maemillan Co. 8vo. Pp. 510. $3.50. 


{Reviewed above, p. 558] 


Cuntasse (L.) and Wixtine (R.).  Essais du Commerce et de l'In- 
dustrie (Legons pratique d’analyse chimique). Paris: Cassé et Nand. 


1900. Pp. 302. 


GREEF (G, DE). Le Crédit Commercial et la Banque Nationale de 
Belgique. Brussels: Mayolez. 1899. 

[The special subject is the Bank of Belgium; but the author takes the oppor 
tunity of advocating a monetary system called ‘‘a-metallisme,” which consists in 
replacing metallic money by cheques. The ideal Bank will have neither capital nor 
metallic reserve : resembling in several respects the People’s Bank of Rondhon.] 


Guyor (Yves) and Rarratovicu (A.). Dictionnaire du Commerce 
de l’Industiie et de la Banque. 9th Instalment (Effets Publics to 
Farini). Paris: Guillaumin and Co. 1899. 

Lecomte, (Henri). Le Café (Culture, Manipulation, Production). 
Paris: Cassé et Nand. 1899. Pp. 341. 

[The history, cultivation, enemies, chemistry, quantity of coffee produced and 
consumed in different countries. ] 

Meriin (RoGerR). Des Associations Ouvriéres et Patronales. 
Paris: Rousseau. 1899. Pp. 516. 

[A summary review of all kinds of associations ; honoured by the prize of the 


Musée Sociale.] 


Rarranovicn (ArtHUR). Le Marché Financier en 1897-1898. 
Paris: Guillaumin. Pp. 889. 
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Savous (AnpRE E.). De la Création en Suisse d'une Banque 
Centrale d’Emission. Paris: Rousseau. 1900, 

Soucnon (A.). La Propriéte Paysanne. Paris: Larose. 1899. 
Pp. 288. 


{A picture of the present condition of peasant proprietorship and legislation 
proper to develop its future. The author has not much belief in artificial mea- 


sures, relying as he does on the economio superiority of a system of small property. ] 


Bocn (RoGrer). Geschichte der Tépferarbeiter von Staffordshire 
im 19 Jahrhdt. Stuttgart. 

Coun (Gustav). Zur Geschichte und Politik des Verkehrswesens. 
(A Series of Essays.) Stuttgart. 


HuLENBURG (Dr. Franz). Zur Frage der Lohnermittelung. Jena: 
Gustav Fischer. 1899. Pp. 150. 

[A critical enquiry into the various methods which have been employed 
investigating actual wage earnings. The author points out the complicated nai 
of the problem, and the numerous factors, such as irregularity of work, overtimc, 
fines and deductions, etc., which have to be taken into account.] 


HALLGARTEN (R.). Die Communale Besteuerung des-Unverdienten 
Wertzuwachses in Engld. Stuttgart. 


LANDMANN (Junius). Zur Abinderung des Deutschen Bankgesetzes. 
Kiel. 

LemBKke (J. C.). Ueber einige Bestimmungsgriinde des Arbeit 
lohnes. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1899. Pp. 128. 

[A purely theoretical study of the causes which determine wages, including « 
critical survey of some newer wage fund theories, such as those of Marshall, Walker 


Rodbertus and Jaussig.] 


KubLemMann (W.). Die Gewerkschaftbewegung. Jena: Fischer. 
1900. Pp. 730. 


ScHULLER (Dr. RicHarp). Die Wirthschaftspolitik der Historischen 
Schule. Berlin: Carl Heymann. 1899. Pp. 131. 
[An able review of the theories and methods of the German economists of the 


present century. The author believes that the historical school is deficient in guid- 
ing principles, and tends to neglect essential for non-essential considerations. ] 


STAMMHAMMER (J.).  Bibliographie des Socialismus und Gommun- 
ismus. Jena: Fischer. 1900. Vol. II. Pp. 403. 
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Weber (Max). Goldschmidt, Grunenberg, die Landarbeister in 
Norddeutschland. Freiburg. 2 vols. 


Cossa (E.). Principii Clementari per la Teoria dell’ Interesse. 
Milan: Heepli. 1900. 

Frora (Frep.). Le Finanze degli Stati Composti. Torino: Bocca. 
1900. 


Florian e Cavaglieri I Vagabondi. Torino: Bocca. 1900. 


Graziani (A.), La Teoria generale della Repercussione della 
Imposte. Napoli. 1899. 


Lonini (EreopE). La Persia Economia Contemporanea et le sue 


(uestione Monetarie. Roma: Loescher. 1900. 


MonremartINi (G.). Introduzione allo Studio della Distribuzione 
delle richezze. Milan. 1899. 


Opp1 (Carto). Nuovo Trattato Elementare di Scienza Economica. 
ferona. 1899. 


Piaza (V. DE LA). Conferencia sobre Valorizacién de la Moneda de 


Curso legal. Buenos Aires. 1899. 





